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A. 


Abbot, Julia W.: Kindergartens’ steady growth in 
towns, 24, no. 1, Sept.; suggestions for an Armistice 
Day program, 39, no. 2, Oct.; the kindergarten and 
retardation, 131, no. 6, Feb. 

Abel, James F.: Consolidation of schools in Iowa, 
183-84, no. 8, Apr.; equality of opportunity yet far 
away, 64, no. 3, Nov.; to promote rural-school con- 
solidation, 150, no. 7, Mar.; what is a consolidated 
school? 115-116, no. 5, Jan. 

Aceident prevention: Plan for education (Arrow- 
smith), 149, no. 7, Mar. See also Safety education; 
Fire prevention. 

Accrediting: Colleges, additions to list, 140, no. 6, 
Feb.; eolleges in South, 9, no. 1, Sept.; sccondary 
as 159, no. 7, Mar.; teacher training, 93, no. 4, 

ee. 

us ea usinent room”? for individual attention, 62, no. 
3, Nov. 

Adult edueation: Argentina schools for nomadic 
aborigines,’ 86, no. 4, Dec.; Independence (Mo.) 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, night classes for men 
and women, 62, no. 3, Nov.: London, course in cook- 
ing for domestic service, 96, no. 4, Dec.; evening 
classes in wide range of subjects, 167, no. 7, Mar.; 
Marine Corps Institute enrolls one of every thrce 
marines, 156, no. 7, Mar.; Massachussetts, by corre- 
spondence and in class, 6, no. 1, Sept.; Mexico, 
laborers’ university to be founded by students’ federa- 
tion, 14, no. 1, Sept., New York State, training 
teachers ofimmigrants, 77, no. 4, Dec.; North Caro- 
lina, part-time classes for farm boys, 140, no. 6, Feb.; 
Schenectady, N. Y., 134, no. 6, Feb.; university 
extension service (Maphis), 193-194, 204-6, no. 9, 
May; Workers’ Educational Bureau of Amcriea, 
205, no. 9, May. See also Workers’ cducation; Uni- 
versity extension; Amerieanization. 

Agg, T. R.: The trend in highway engineering cduca- 
tion, 61-62, no. 3, Nov. 

Agricultural colleges. See Agricultural education. 

Agricultural cducation: Alaska, 128, no. 6, Feb.; 
Canada, survey, 5., no. 1, Sept.; county agents, 205, 
no. 9, May; girls 168, no. 7, Mar.; Indian schools, 
teachers needed, 152, no. 7, Mar.; Kansas, standards 
raised, 100, no. 5, Jan.; North Carolina, part-time 
classes, 140, no. 6, Feb.; objectives in elementary 
schools (Windes), 97, 108-10, no. 5, Jan.; Oklahoma, 
college boys own dairy cows, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Ainsworth, Neb.: High school organized as republic, 
79, no. 4, Dec. 

Akron, Ohio: Model platoon school developed by 
teachers eollege, 135, no. 6, Feb.; municipal univer- 
sity, alternation of practical and academic work, 
153, no. 7, Mar.; day course in home-malking, 95, no. 


4, Dec. 

Alabama: Conference on hi ghway engineering, 164, no. 
7, Mar.; Montgomery County, transportation of 
pupils by motor truck, 191, no. 8, Apr.; progress of 
education, 37, no. 3, Nov. 

Alaska: Agricultural College and School of Mines, 
pioneer work, 128, no. 6, Feb.; teachers act as health 
officers, 66, no. 3, Nov.; work of Bureau of Education 
(Hamilton), 16, no. 1, Sept. 

Albany Medical College, N. Y.: Country boys en- 
couraged to study medicine, 231, no. 10, June. _ 

Alexandria, Va.: School endowed by George Wash- 
ington, 227, no. 10, June. 

All-year oe have many advantages (Hebb), 198, 
no. 9, May. 

American Child Health Association: Scholarships in 
health education, 230, no. 10, June. 

American Education Week: Congressional indorse- 
ment, 59, no. 3, Nov.; date set for 1923, 202, no. 9, 
May; for God and country (Evans), 58, no. 3, Nov.; 
governors and State superintendents manifest 
interest, 51-52, no. 3, Nov.; ltighly successful (Tigert) 
106, no. 5, Jan.; need of, 202, no. 9, May (Tigert), 
34, no. 2, Oct.; program, 49, no. 3, Nov.; promoted 
by United States Bureau of Education, 82, no. 4, 
Dee.; school district celebrates centennial, 143, no. 6, 
Feb.; success gratifies American Legion (Powell), 
107, no. 5, Jan. J 

American Legion: Gratified by success of American 
Edueation Week, 107, no. 5, Jan.; promotes Ameri- 
can Education Week, 34, no. 2, Oct., 202, no. 9, 
May; success of American Education Week (Powell), 
107, no. 5, Jan. 

American Library Association: Conference at Detroit, 
Mich., 19, no. 1, Sept.; recommends employment of 
school librarians, 42, no. 2, Oct.; twenty-five books 
for children, 20, no. 1, Sept. See also National 
Education Association; Libraries. 

American Medical Association: Report of joint com- 
mittee on city schools, 60, no. 3, Nov. 

American Medical Association and National Council 
of Education: Hoalth essentials for rural schools, 
report of joint committee, 81, no. 4, Dec. 
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American Physical Education Association: Com- 
mittee on athletics for girls and women, report, 209, 
no. 9, May. 

American Red Cross, New York: Establishes health 
station, 161, no. 7, Mar.; examines children of pre 
school age, 93, no. 5, Dec. 

American School Citizenship League: Offers prize for 
essays, 168, no. 7, Mar. 

Americanization: Buffalo, N. Y., pupils study English 
half days, 43, no. 2, Qct.; federal cooperation 
pparcine), 107, no. 5, Jan.; influence of kindergarten 

Barnes), 73, 94, no. 4, Dec.; methods approved by 

x, Lord Riddell, 22, no. 1, Sept.; New York, literacy 
requirement for new voters, 71, no. 3, Nov.; Phoenix, 
Ariz., “Friendly House”, 167, no. 7, Mar.; Wyoming, 
classes encouraged, 15, no. 1, Sept. 

Anglo-American school, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 

ng., 227, no. 10, June. 

Bere Day and Forest Protection Week, 177, no. 8, 


pr. 

er econna: Schools for nomadic aborigines, 86, no. 4, 

ec. 

Arkansas: Report of survey, 159, no. 7, Mar. 

Armistice Day: Program (Abbot), 39, no. 2, Oct.; 
to be observed by schools (Tigert), 25, no. 2, Oct. 

Arrowsmith, Mary N.: Education in accident pre- 
vention, 149, no. 7, Mar. 

Art: Pennsylvania elaims leadership, 240, no. 10, June. 

Art and education: Conference, 206, no. 9, May. 

aan appreciation: New York schools, eourse, 236, no. 

, June. 

Art clubs in New York schools, 222, no. 10, June. 

Art education: Detroit, Mich., 124, no. 6, Feb.; in- 
fluence of libraries (Ferguson), 40, no. 2, Oct. 

Association of American Universities: Additions to 
list of accredited colleges, 140, no. 6, Feb. 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland: Additions to list of 
accredited colleges, 140, no. 6, Feb. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States: Additions to list of accredited 
colleges, 140, no. 6, Feb. 

Association of Land Grant Colleges: Convention, 96, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Associations of teachers for mutual benefit (Robbins), 
225, no. 10, June. 

Athletics: Ice skating contests, Milwaukee, Wis., 
149, no. 7, Mar. 

Athletics (girlsand women): American Physical Edu- 
eation Association, report of committee, 209, no. 9, 
May; National Amateur Athletic Federation, con- 
ference, 154, no. 7, Mar. 

Athol, Mass.: Early school sessions allow half-day 
employment, 28, no. 2, Oct. 

Attendance, school. See school attendance. 

Austria: Assistance to intellectuals (Grew), 120, no. 

Jan.; experiment method (Pearson), 15, no. 1, 


5 
Sept. 
Automobiles in novel service (Pearson), 12, no. 1, Sept. 


B. 


Ballou, F. W.: Educational situation in the National 
Capital, 145, 166-67, no. 7, Mar. : 

Baltimore, Md.: Classrooms closed as safety measure, 
78, no. 4, Dec.; Forest Park High School occupies 
12 acres, 173, no. 8, Apr. 

Bankes, W. J.: Model platoon school developed by 
Akron Teachers’ College, 135, no. 6, Feb. 

Banking: ‘‘ Home service director,’ 24, no. 1, Sept. 

Barnes, Earl: How the kindergarten makes Amcri- 
eans, 73, 94, no. 4, Dec. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio: Survey of schools, 114, no. 5, Jan. 

eau scholarships established for members, 9, no. 
1, Sept. 


, Bernsteiu, Elazar: Underpaid Polish teachers are in 


sore straits, 179, no. 8, Apr. 

Bermlehen, Pa.: Two million-dollar high school, 84, 
no. Ge. 

Bible in schools: Daily reading required by law in six 
States, 63, no. 3, Nov.; Syracuse, N. Y., 200, no. 9, 
May. See also Religious education. 

Biology: Subject ofnewspaper articles, 171, no. 8, Apr. 

Blindness: National Committee for Prevention of 
Blindness, New Y ork (Hathaway), meeting, 100, no. 


5, Jan. 

Boarding-school matrons: Conference at Hampton, 
Va., 95, no. 5, Dec. 

Bogle, S. C. N.: Cooperation in preparing material for 
library number of School Lifc, 34, no. 2, Oct. 

“Book review days” for eighth-grade pupils (Paxson), 
208, no. 9, May. 

Book reviews (Wolcott), 21,n0.1, Sept.; 45, no. 2, Oct.; 
69, no. 3, Nov.; 91. n0.4, Dec.; 117, no. 5, Jan.; 141 
no. 6, Feb.; 165, no. 7, Mar.; 189, no. 8, Apr.; 
no. 9, May; 237, no. 10, June. 

Books. See Libraries. 


’ Character education: 


Boston: Cooperative classes offered by Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 77, no. 4, Dec.; municipal stadium, 
68, no. 3, Nov. 

Boys: Camp Roosevelt (Emertsen), 132,no.6, Feb. 

aa ents send message to Amcricans, 140, no. 

, Feb. 

British thoroughness in educational investigation, 
202-3, no. 9, May. 

Brussels: First International Conferenee for Labor 
Education, 223, no. 10, June; Institut International 
de Bibliographie, 12, no. 1, Sept. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Foreign-born pupils give half days to 
study of English, 43, no. 2, Oct.; Peckham Voca- 
tional School, pupils build schoolhouse, 239, no. 10, 
June; public library supplies picture collections to 
seen 40, no. 2, Oct.; radio for high schools, 5, no. 

, Sept. 

Building exhibit emphasizes interior plans, 152, no. 7, 
Mar. See also School buildings. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth (chairman): Inter- and intra- 
athletic activities, report of committee on athletics 
for girls and women of American Physical Education 
Association, 209, no. 9, May. 

Bureau of Education. See United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Bureaus of research: Austria, 15, no. 1, Sept.; cities 
(Hebb), 236, no. 10, June; Detroit, 123, no. 6, Feb. 
See also Business research bureaus. 

Burt, Cyril: Mental tests, 23, no. 1, Sept. 

Business education. See Commercial education. 

Business men interested in farmers’ schools, 209, no. 
9, May. 

Business research bureaus, 134, no. 6, Feb. 

Buttrick, Wallace: Self-education, 121, no. 6, Feb. 


Cc. 


Caldwell, Otis W.: Principles and types of curricular 
development, 171-72, 186-87, no. 8, Apr. 

California: Kern County Union High School, agricul- 
tural education for girls, 168, no. 7, Mar. 

California, University of. See University of California. 

ant Roosevelt: Boy, builder (Emertsen), 132, no. 6, 


r) 
Camp school for delicate London ehildren, 17, no. 1, 


ept. 

Canada: English language in French schools, 46, no. 2, 
Oct.; survey of instruction in agriculture, 5, no. 1, 
Sept. See also Ontario; Quebec. 

Candler Floating School, 192, no. 8, Apr. 

Carnegie United Kingdom ‘Trust: Annual report, 
25, no. 2, Oct. 

Cataloging: Cooperation of school and library, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, 238, no. 10, June. 

Gane) es for wage-earning pupils in London, 11, 
no. ept. 

Cenpaliaaaa of schools. See Consolidation of schools. 

Certification of teachers: New York State, establishes 
bureau, 177, no. 8, Apr.; Ohio, 114, no. 6, Jan.; Vir- 
ginia, higher standards desired, 182, no. 8, Apr. See 
also Teacher Ai o 
eaching honesty in the schools 
(Forbush), 208, no. 9, May. 

Charters, W. W.: Improvement in methods of college 
teaching, 97-98, 118, no. 5, Jan. 

Chicago, Ill.: Teachers’ salaries, 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Chicago, University of. See University of Chicago. 

Chief State school officers: List, 113, no. 5, Jan. 

Child health. See Health education. 

Child hygiene: Traveling welfare exhibit, England 
(Pearson), 12,n0.1,Sept. See aiso Health education. 

Child labor: States safeguard the health of working 
Saas 224, no. 10, June. See also Wage-earning 

upils. 

child welfare: National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association Convention, 215, no. 9, 
May. See also Health education. 

Chile: Summer schools, 185, no. &, Apr. 

Ging me Lt, Ohio: Study of three high schools, 88, no. 4, 

ec. 

Cities maintaining school research bureau (Hebb), 236, 
no. 10, June. 

Citizenship training: Camp Roosevelt, 132, no. 6, Feb.; 
conference at Washington called by War Depart- 
ment, 168, no. 7, Mar.; ‘‘ Friendly House,’ Phoenix, 
Ariz., 167, no. 7, Mar.; kindergarten, 73-74, no. 4, 
Dec.; Sweden, 55, no. 3, Nov. See also Civics. 

City school administration: Recent progress (Deffen- 
baugh), 120, 142-43, no. 6, Feb. 

City school boards: Financial independence (Deffen- 
even). 130, no. 6, Feb.; New York State, 126, no. 6, 
Feb. 

a sence system: Detroit, Mich. (Cody), 123, no. 6 

e 


213, City schools: Aided by United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation, 130, no. 6, Feb.; health service, 60, no. 3, 
Nov. See also under names of cities. 


1 


2 


Civics: Ainsworth (Neb.) High School, organized as 
republic, 79, no. 4, Dec. See also Citizenship training. 

Classification of pupiis. See Educational tests and 
measurements; Gifted students; Special classes. 

Cieveland, Ohio: Conference on physical education, 
164, no. 1, Mar.; conference on work-study-play 
plan, 155, no. 7, Mar.; exhibit of high-school buildings 
of seventy-five cities, 152, no. 7, Mar.; exhibit of 
rural-school consolidation, 151, no. 7, Mar.; school 
bond issue, voters approve, 151, no. 7, Mar.; special 
classes for defectives, 27, no. 2, Oct. See also Depart- 
ment of Supcrintendence (National Education Asso- 
eijation). 

Cleveland, S. C.: Burning of schoolhouse, 226, no. 10, 


June. 
Cievcland Museum of Art: Musle taught to public- 
school classes, 19, no. 1, Sept. 


Clevcland School of Education: Requirements, 63, 


no. 3, Nov. 
Coast Guard needs high-school graduates, 162, no. 7, 


Mar. 

Cody, Frank: A representative school system, 123-24, 
no. 6, Feb. 

College of the Clty of New York: Broadcasts or- 
chestral concerts with lecturcs, 14, no. 1, Sept. 

College studies: Success (Holland), 66, no. 3, Nov. 

Colleges and universities. See Higher education. 

Colorado: Scholarship for high schools, contest, 200, 
no. eed pupils’ transportatlon (Mucrman), 201, 
no. 9, May. 

Colorado Western State College, contest for high 
schools, 200, no. 9, May. 

Columbia University: Insurance course, 37, no. 2, 
Oct.; parent-teacher work (Lombard), summer 
course, 228, no. 10, June; summer school trains 
women for special workin banks, 24, no. 1, Sept. 
See also Teachers Coilege. 

Columbus, Ohio: Conference of business men and 
teachers, 152, no. 7, Mar. 

Colwell, N. P.: Recent developments in medical 
education, 169, 180-81, no. 8, Apr. 

Comenius, John Amos: Early impressions on children, 
182, no, 8, Apr.; education through scnses, 193, no. 
9, May; reactlon of children on each other, 154, no. 7, 
Mar.; teachers should bo guided by pupils’ capacity, 
178, no. 8, Apr. 

Comenius Czechoslovak Institut of Pedagogy: Re- 
organized, 167, no. 7, Mar. 

Commercial oducatlon: Columbia University, courses 
in Insurance, 37, no. 2, Oct.; conference at Chicago 
and St. Louis, 83, no. 4, Dec.; conference at Co- 
lumbia, 216, no. 9, May; conferences at New York 
and Columbus, 152, no. 7, Mar.; foreign service 
tralning, 5, no. 1, Sept.; instructlonin business 
rapidly extending, 187, no. 8, Apr.; Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron, alternation of practleal and college 
work, 153, no. 7, Mar.; Pan-Paclfic conference, 36, 
no. 2, Oct.; prinelples of foreign commerce, 5, n». 1, 
Sept.; ten unl versltiesha vo businessresearch bureaus, 
ie no. 6, Feb.; University of Hamburg, 223, no. 10, 

une, 

Commissioner of Education. See United States Com- 
missioner of Educatlon; and Tigert, John J. 

Commonwealth Fund: Gift to Stanford University, 
207, no. 9, May. 

Community centers: Bethlehem, Pa., high school, 84, 
no. 4, Dec.; rurai schools, 12, no. 1, Sept. 

Community leagues in Virginia (Muerman), 177, no. 8, 


Apr. 
Comprehensive English exhibit of education, 221, no. 
10, June. 
Compulsory attendance. See School attendance, 
Conferences: American Home Economics Association, 
Corvaliis, Ore., 16, no. 1, Sept.; American Library 
Assoclation, Detroit, Mich., 19, no.1,Sept.; American 
Federation of Arts, St. Louis, Mo., art and educa- 
tion, 206, no. 9, May; Association of American Uni- 
versitles, Baltimore, Md., 79, no. 4, Dec.; Association 
of Land Grant Colleges, Wasbington, D. C., 96, no. 4, 
Dec.; boarding-schooi matrons, Hampton Va., 95, 
no. 4, Dec.; business men and teachers, New York 
City and Columbus, Ohlo, 152, no. 7, Mar.; com- 
mercial education, Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
83, no. 4, Dec.; commerciai education, Columbia, 
8. C., 216, no. 9, May; Council of Kindergarten Super- 
vision and Tralning Teachers, Cleveland, Ohio, 156, 
no. 7, Mar.; Highway Engineering and Highway 
Transport Educatlon, Washington, D. C., 53, no. 3, 
Nov.; health education, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 4, no. 
1, Sept.; highway engineering, Auburn, Ala., 164, no. 
Mar.; Intcrnatlonal Congress of Wigh-School 
Teachers, Prague, 207, no. 9, May; International 
Kindergarten Union, Pittsburgh, Pa., 200, no. 9, 
May; Massachusetts normal schools, Bridgewater, 
Mass., 28, no. 2, Oct.; National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, Washington, D. C., 154, no. 7, Mar.; Na- 
tional Assoclation of High-School Inspectors and 
Supervisors, Cieveland, Ohio, 156, no. 7, Mar.; 
National Association of State Universities, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 93, no. 5, Dec.; National Committee for 
Prevention of Blindnoss, New York, 100, no. 5, Jan.; 
National Conference on Consolidation of Rural 
Schoois, Cieveland, Ohio, 150, no. 7, Mar.; National 
Conferenco of Social Work, Washington, D. C., 222 
no. 10, June; National Congress of Mothers’ and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Louisville, Ky., 215, 
“no. 9, May; Negro education, Raleigh, N. C., 78, no. 
4, Dec.; Negro land-grant colleges, Tuskegee, Ala., 
144, no. 6, Feb.; North Central Association of Coileges 
and Secondar Schools, Chicago, Il., 159, no. 7, Mar.; 
Pan-Pacifie Union, Honolulu, 36, no. 2, Oct.; phys- 
ical educatlon, Cleveland, Ohio, 164, no. 7, Mar.; 


INDEX. 


shop teachers and supervisors, Providence, R. I., 
and St. Louis, Mo., 212, no. 9, May; training for 
eltizenship and defense, Washington, D. C., 168, no. 
7, Mar.; World Conference on Education, San Frau- 
cisco, Calif., 206, no. 9, May; 236, no. 10, June. Sce 
also National Education Association. 

Congress of High-School Teachers, Prague, 207, no. 9, 


ay. 

Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations: 
Child-welfare study, 215, no. 9, May. 

Congress of United States: Joint committee recom- 
mends legislation to improve Washington schools, 
173, no. 8, Apr. 

Connecticut: State spelling contest, 72, no. 3, Nov.; 
subnormal children, provided for, 192, no. 8, Apr. 
Consolidation ofschools: Conferenceat Clevcland, Ohio 
(Abel), 150, no. 7, Mar.; definition (Hoffman), 210, 
no. 9, May; exhibit at Cleveland, Ohio, 151, no. 7, 
May; Iowa (Abel), 183, no. 8, Apr.; laws providing 
for State aid (Lathrop), 111, no. 5, Jan.; Montgomery 
County, Ala., 191, no. 8, Apr.; Oklahoma pian, 99- 
100, no. 5, Jan.; variety of meanlngs (Abel), 115-116, 
no 5, Jan.; Wyoming, 206, no. 9, May. See also 

Transportation of pupils. 

Constitution of the United States (compulsory instruc- 
tion): Idaho, public and private schools, 215, no. 9, 
May; New J crsoy, public schools, 156, no. 7, Mar.: 
public schools of 22 States, 224, no. 10, June. 

Consular reports, Italy: European custom of saluting 
the dead (Webber), 104, no. 5, Jan.; religious teach- 
ing (Monges), 102, no. 5, Jan. 

Content of children’s minds (Root), 220, no. 10, June. 

Contests: Promotion of international good will, prizes 
offered by American School Citizenship League, 168, 
no. 7, Mar.; public speaking, 72, no. 3, Nov.; safety 
lessons, 9, 19, no. 1, Sept.; scholarship, Colorada and 
Kansas high schools, 200, no. 9, May, 231, no. 10, June; 
spelling, 71-72, no. 3, Nov.; 152, no. 7, Mar.; to seek 
puvsically, perfect boys, New York City, 157, no. 7, 

ar. 

Continuation schools: London, 8, no. 1, Sept.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 206, no. 9, May; Sweden, 55, no. 3, 


Nov. 

Cook, Katherine M.: Lessons on the centralization 
movement from Oklahoma, 99-100, no. 5, Jan.; nor- 
mal school aids rural school officers 102, no. 5, Jan.; 
ee ates of teachers for rural schools, 133, no. 6, 
nee rural school administrators convene, 157, no. 7, 

ar. 

Cornell University (Medical School): Pay clinic for 
school children, 224, no. 10, June. 

Contra Costa, Calif: Library sends supplementary 
textbooks to schools, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Coolidge, Calvin: Power of creation and power of re- 
demption, 25-26, 46, no. 2, Oct. ' 

Cooperative Educatlon Associatlon of Virginia (Mucr- 
man), 177, no. 8, Apr. 

ponerse project In cataloging (Martin), 238, no. 10, 

une. 

Copontiagens Home economics education, 223, no. 10, 

une. 

Correspondence Instructlon: Courses for teachers given 
by North Adams (Mass.) Normal Schooi, 92, no. 4, 
Dec.; courses offered by 39 States, 204, no. 9, May, 
ue eelty extension division, Massachusetts, 6, no. 

, Sept. 

pounly superintendent. See Rural education. 

Cove, W. G.: Detects weak point in American schools, 
30, no. 2, Oct.; lauds American summer schoois, 86, 
no. 4, Dec.; school must serve needs of citizens, 84, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Cradle of the Nation’s futuro greatness, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Creighton University: Free tuition, 158, no. 7, Mar. 

Cuba: Habana teachers’ committee serves as informa- 
tion office, 174, no. 8, Apr. 

Currituck County, N. C.: Schools reorganized accord- 
ing to recommendations of Bureau of Education, 100, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Curtis, Henry S.: Recreative possibilities of motor 
trucks, 235-236, no. 10, June, 

Cutter, Annie 8.! How ono grade-school library serves 
teachor and pupil, 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Cum Taue Society: Establishment and Purpose, 57, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Curriculum: Detroit, Mich., public schools, 123, no. 6, 
Feb.; London, board sehoois, changes, 7, no. 1, Sept.; 
principles and types of development, 171-172, 186-187, 
no. 8, Apr.; secondary schooi work, differentiation 
between sexes, 202-203, no. 9, May: small hlgh schools 
48, no. 2, Oct.; Sweden, 55, no.3, Nov. See alsa under 
names of school subjects. 

Czechoslovakia: Congress of high school teachers, 
Prague, 207, no. 9, May; education undcr new Re- 
public (Lippert), 75-77, no. 4, Dec.; recent educa- 
tional events (Lippert), 167, no. 7, Mar. 


D. 


Defectlve children: Cieveland, Ohio, 27, no. 2, Oct.; 
Scotland, 152, no. 7, Mar.; Wyoming, 38, no. 2, Oct. 
See also Special classes. 

Deficnbaugh, Walter S.: Financial independenco for 
city boards of educatlon, 130, no. 6, Feb.; recent prog- 
ae in city school administration, 120, 142-143, no. 6, 

Feb. 

Dental clinics: Hopkinton, Mass. (MartIndale), 60, no. 
3, Nov.; Europe, traveling (Pcarson), 12, no. 1, Sept. 

Denver, Colo.: Credit for outside instruction in music, 
58, no. 3, Nov. 

Department of Rural Education (National Education 

. Association): Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 157-58, 
no. 7, Mar. 


Department of Superintendence (National Education 
Association); Mceting at Cleveland, Ohio, 101, no 
5, Jan., 127-28, no. 6, Feb., 147-48, 154-55, no. 7, 
Mar.; resolutions adopted, 162, no. 7, Mar.; status 
of the school supcrintendent, 163, no. 7, Mar. See 
also Department of Rural Education (National 
Education Association). 

Detroit, Mich.: Budget analyzed, 32, no. 2, Oct.; 
forcigners predominate in schools, 72, no. 3, Nov.; 
new pian of medical inspection, 102, no. 5, Jan.; pla- 
toon plan spreading, 35, no. 2, Oct.; representative 
city school system (Cody), 123, no. 6, Feb.; suc- 
ecssful efforts to reduce retardation, 20, no. 1, Sept.; 
wage-earning pupils, 36, no. 2, Oct. Pe 

Diels, Pa.: Dutch investigate physical training, 175, 
no. 8, Apr.; education in Tolland, 125-26, no. 6, 
Feb.; teaching of modern ianguages in Iolland, 
211-12, no, 9, May. 

Differentiation of eurricula between the sexes, 193, 
214, no. 9, May. / 

Discipline, school. See School discipline. 

District system: Oklahoma, causo of backwardness, 
153, no. 7, Mar. 

Dormitories: Paris, 14, no. 1, Sept.; 
State Collego, 132, no. 6, Feb. 

Dramaties: Penn State Players furnish dramatic ser- 
viee to schools, 185, no. 8, Apr.: students manage 
theater, 58, no. 3, Nov.; University of Rochester, 64, 
llo. 3. Nov. 

Du Bois, Florence: One-fifth the population in public 
schools, 58, No. 3, Nov. 


Pennsylvauia 


E. 


Earhart, Will: Recent progress in musical instruction, 
217-18, 229-30, no. 10, June. 

East Rochester, N. ¥: School district celebrates 
centennial, 143, no. 6, Feb. 

Eastern Europe Institute (Kehl), 14, no. 1, Sept. i 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester: 
Instruction, 216, no. 9, May; theater, 64, no. 3. Nov. 

Eaton, Ann T.: Teaching children the reading habit, 
42, no. 2, Oct. 

Economics: Institute founded by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion at Washington, D. C., 22, no. 1, Sept. 

Education weck: Observed at West Ham, England, 
72,n0. 3, Nov. Sce also American Education Weck, 

Educationai associations. See Organizations, 

Educational ecnter for unemployed British children 
(Tait), 158, no. 7, Mar. 

Educational conferences. See Conferences. 

Education exhibit. See Exhibits, educational. 

Educational investigation: British thoroughness, 202, 
no. 9, May. 

Educational measurements. 
and measurements. 

moves tional motion pictures. See Motion pictures in 
schools, 

Educational opportunity. See Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. : 

Educational publications. See Book reviews.?, 

Educational relations with Latin America, 192, no. 8, 


See Educational tests 


Apr. 

Edueational research: Teachers organize council, 112, 
no. 5, Jan. See also Bureaus of rescarch. 

Educational service of a grcat musoum, 215, no. 9, May. 

Educational surveys. See Surveys. 

Edueational tests aud measurements: Cyril Burt, 
7-8, 23, nov. 1, Sept.; nation-wide survey of high- 
school students, 156, no. 7, Mar.; Logan County, 
O., 114, no. 5, Jan.; Lorain, O., 86, no. 4; Dee.; 
vocational guidance (Scashore), 39, no. 2, Oct, 

Educational trips: London, opportunity for active 
instruction, 117, no. 5, Jan. 

Educators of the world wili confer, 236, no. 10, June. 

Edwards, George W.: New York’s first public high 
school, 119, no. 5, Jan. 

ee palltan: Camp Roosovelt, boy builder, 132, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Empioyment of pupils: British problem (Talt), 158. 
no. 7, Mar.; early high-school sessions, 28, no. 2, Oct. 

Engineering education: Graduates continue in pro- 
fession, 167, no. 7, Mar.; study of petroleum geology 
courses. See alsa Highway engineering. 

England: Anglo-American school at Bembridge, 227, 
no. 10, June; comprehensvie exhibit of education, 
221, no. 10, June; education week at West Ham, 72, 
no. 3, Nov.; movable child welfare exhibit (Pearson), 
12, no. 1, Sept.; nursery schools, 48-49, no. 2, Oct.; 
secondary schools, 54, no. 3, Nov.; technical school at 
Rugby (Luckey), 62, no. 3, Nov. See alsa Great 
Britain; London. 

English ianguage: French-Canadian schools, 46, no. 2, 
Oct.; study of Latin trains for business English, 30F 
ho. 2, Oct.: taught in Holland, 211,no.9, May. See 
also Amerieanization. 

Enrollment in pubile schools (Du Bois), 58, no. 3, Nov. 

Equality of educational opportunity: Foundation 
stone of democracy (Evans), 63, no. 3, Nov.: rural vs. 
city schools (Abel), 64, n0.3, Nov.; through equalizing 
taxation, 120, no. 5, Jan. 

By, in educational opportunity (Evans), 63, no. 3, 

ov. 

Ethics: Teaching honesty in the schools (Forbush), 
208, No. 9, May 

Ettinger, William L.: Promotion withheld from 
oxcesslve num bers, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Europe: Educatlon (Pearson) 223-24, no. 10, June. 

Eurebeen custom of saluting the dead (Webber), 104, 
no. 5, Jan, 


Evans, Henry R.: Equity in educational opportunity, 
63, no. 3, Nov.; for God and country, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

Evening classes: Independence Institute of ‘Arts and 
Sciences, Independence, Mo. 62, no. 3, Nov.; London, 
widerange ofsubjects, 167, n0. 7, Mar.; Massachusetts, 
principal cities, 6, no. 1, Sept.; Pennsylvania State 
College, for teachers, 88, no. 4, Dec.; Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boston, Mass., cooperative classes, 
77, no. 4, Dec. ‘ 

Exceptional children. See Educational tests and 
measurements; Gifted students; Special classes. 

Ee change of British and overseas teachers, 181, no, 8, 


pr. 

Exchange of professors: American and French uni- 
versities, 94, no. 4, Dec.; discontinued by Mexico, 
161, no. 7, Mar. 

Exhibits (educational): Cleveland consolidated schools, 
151, no. 7, May; Cleveland, junior and senior bigh- 
school buildings, 152, no. 7, Mar.; London, every 
phase of aducational activity in England, 221, no. 10, 
June; St. Paul, Minn., ‘Healthland,” 77, no. 4, Dec. 

Experiment in dilution: London, 197, no. 9, May. 

ec mental education: Austria (Pearson), 15, no. 1, 

ept. 
F. 


Failures: Detroit schools, 72, no. 3, Nov. See also 
Retardation. 

Fargo, Lucile F.: New gangs for old, 33, no. 2, Oct. 

Father’s Day: South Manchester, Conn., 86, no. 4, 
Dec. See also Parent-teachers’ associations. 


Federal Council for Citizenship Training: Meeting, ° 


154, no. 7, Mar. 

Ereuson, Jessie L.: Art students and the library, 40, 
no. 2, Oct. : 

Finance, school. See School finance. 

Fire loss: Increase in five years, 24, no. 1, Sept. 

Fire precautions: Classrooms closed in four Baltimore 
schools, 78, no. 4, Dec. 

Fire prevention: Must be taught in 26 States, 231, no. 
10, June. See also Safety education. 

Fiscal administration and cost of schools (Strayer), 
169-70, 190-91, no. 8, Apr. See also School finance. 

Fiscal policies: Pennsylvania survey, 190, no. 8, Apr. 

Hisher, Dorothy C.: Hurrah, it is not a ledge! 105, no. 

an. 

Floating school. See Candler Floating School. 

Foot facts (Sherman), 86, no. 4, Dec. 

Forbush, William b.: Teaching lionesty in the schools, 
208, no. 9, May. 

Foreign-born: Contributions to American life, 82, no. 
+, Dec.; half days devoted to English, 43, no. 2, Oct.; 
meaning of education (Grossman), 124, no. 6, Feb.; 
pupils study English half days, 43, no. 2, Oct.; pre- 
dominate in Detroit schools, 72, no. 3, Nov. 

Foreign languages: American students, 10, no. 1, 
Sept.: and collego entrance, 41, no. 2, Oct. ’ See also 
French language; Modern languages; Portuguese 
language; Spanish language, 

Foreign service training, 5, no. 1, Sept. See also Com- 
mercia] education. 

Forcign students in United States: Aided by Friendly 
Relations Committee, 57, no. 3, Nov.; enter pro- 


fessions in Pennsylvania, 72, no. 3, Nov.; Havana | 


teachers’ committee serves as information office, 174, 
no. 8, Apr.; summer schools, 86, no. 4, Dec.; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, funds for furtherance 
of work given by Internationa} Education Board, 
et no. 9, May. See also World Conference on Edu- 
cation. 


Foreigners. See Yoreign-born. 


Forest-Protection Week and Arbor Day: Proclama- | 


eos by President of the United States, 177, no. 8, 

pr. 

Forestation by schoo] children, 213, no. 9, May. 

Foster, Stephen Collins: Anniversary celebrated, 134, 
no. 6, Feb. 

France: Motion picturcs introduced into public schools, 
9, no. 1, Sept.; schools emphasize physical training, 
175, no. 8, Apr.; universities oxchange professors with 
United States, 94, no. 4, Dec.; work instruction 
(Pearson), 13, no. 1, Sept. 

Fraternities. See High-school fraternities. 

French language: Alsace, 20, no. 1, Sept.; Holland, 
211-12, no. 9, May; United States, 10, no. 1, Sept. 


G. 


Gardner, Mass.: Early scliool sessions allow half-day 
employment, 28, no. 2, Oct. 

General Education Board: Finds schools closed for 
trivial reasons, 58, no. 3, Nov.; two new depart- 
ments, 164, no. 7, Mar. 

George Washington High School, New York City: 
Provision for 4,000 students, 179, no. 8, Apr. 

Georgia: Parent-teacher associations, 126, no. 6, Feb. 

Germany: Cultivates relations with eastern Europe 
through Institute (Kehl), 14, no. 1, Sept.; educa- 
tional retrogression through financial difficulties 
(Lehmann), 81, no. 4, Dec.; more women enter higher 
education, 223, no. 10, June; school reform (Leh- 
mann), 1, 18, no. 1, Sept.; students cooperate with 
farmers, 223, no. 10, June; teachers’ salaries, 93, no. 4, 
Dec.; thrift habits of wage-earning pupils (Pearson), 
4, no. 1, Sept.; university students supply scientific 
instruments, 223, no. 10, June. 

Gifted students: Discussed at conference, Association 
of American Universities, 79, no. 4, Dec.; secondary 
schools, England, 54, no. 3, Nov.; studied at Stanford 
University, 207, no. 9, May; Smith Colicge provides 
for rapid progress, 12, no. 1, Sept.; various kinds of 
provision, 183, no. 8, Apr. See also Special classes; 
Educational tests and measurements. 
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INDEX. 


Girls: Agricultural education, 168, no. 7, Mar.; athlctics, 
154, no. 7, Mar., 209, no. 9, May; differentiation of 
curricula betwecn the sexes, 193, 214, no. 9, May; 
Massachusetts colleges, few girls from public schools, 
195, no. 9, May; psychiatric tests, 198, no. 9, May; 
retarded, trade school in New York City, 132, no. 6, 
Feb.; social problems in high school, 33, no. 2, Oct. 
See also Women. 

Graduate study: Medical courses in North Carolina, 
15, no. 1, Sept., 63, no. 3, Nov. 

Great Britain; Differentiation of curricula between 
sexes, report to British Board of Education, 193, 214, 


no. 9, May; educational investigation, 202-3, no. 9, | 


May; library system, 25, no. 2, Oct.; report on sex 


education (Tait), 230, no. 10, June; teachers take | 


vacation course in London, 79, no. 4, Dec.; unem- 
loycd young people (Tait), 158, no. 7, Mar. ‘See also 

Sngland; London. 

Greiner, Hiram E.: Peckham pupils: build their own 
school, 239, no. 10, June. 

Grossman, Bessie §.: What cducation means to a 
foreign-born student, 124, no. 6, Feb. 

Gunther, F. M.: Religious teaching fundamental in 
Italian schools, 203, no. 9, May. 


H. 


Hamburg, University of. See University of Hamburg. 

Hamilton, William: For the welfare of Alaskan natives, 
16, no. 1, Sept. 

Haminer, Edna L.: A grammar school health city, 
44, no. 2, Oct. 

Hampton Institute, Va.: Conference of hoarding- 
school matrons, 95, no. 4, Dec. 

Hanch, C. C.: Jobs for trained men in highway trans- 
port work, 67-68, no. 3, Nov. 

Hanninger, Nils: Some contrasts between Swedish 
and American schools, 55-57, no. 3, Nov. 

Harding, Warren G.: Cooperation between States and 
Nation in education, 97, no. 5, Jan.; education should 
be maintained unimpaired, 73, no. 4, Dec.; Federat 
cooperation in Americanization, 107, no. 5, Jan.; 
no achievement without effort, 143, no. 6, Feb. 

Harvard University: Draws largely from public 
schools, 196, no. 9, May. 

Hathaway. Winifred: Prevention of blindness de- 
mands attention, 100, no. 5, Jan. 

Havana, Cuba: Committee of teachers serves as in- 
formation office, 174, no. 8, Apr. 

Hawaii: Public instruction, (Mac- 
ue 199, no. 9, May. 

a en guideposts for teachers (Sherman), 203, 
no. 9, May. 

Health education: Athletics for girls, conference at 
Washington, D.C , 154, no. 7, Mar.; children’s clinic, 
University of California, 48, no. 2, Oct.; conference, 
Lake Molionk, 4, no. 1, Sept.; dental clinic, Hop- 
kinton, Mass. (Martindale), 60, no. 3, Nov.; foot 
facts (Sherman), 8&6, no. 4, Dec.; graded course in 
Washington schools, 174, no. 8, Apr.; grammar school 
health city, 44, no. 2, Oct.; health habits inculcated 
in kindergarten, 208, no. 9, May; liealth habits (Wedg- 
wood), 162, no. 7, Mar.; ‘Healthiand”’ exhibit by 


organization 


United States Bureau of Education at National | 


Dairy Show, 77, no. 4, Dec.; Negro health week, 182, 
no. 8, Apr.; New York City, ‘Health Week,” 155-56, 
no. 7, Mar., Red Cross chapter establishes health 
stations, 161, no. 7, Mar., undernourished children 
gain, 155, no. 7, Mar.; physical education essential to 
moral development, 164, no. 7 Mar.; prevention of 
blindness (Hathaway), 100, no. 5, Jan.; program for 
“Health Week” or “Health Day’? (Wedgwood), 
87, no. 4, Dec.; public school bank of health, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 78, no. 4, Dec.; public schools (Wood), 
49, 65-66, no. 3, N ov.; report on city schools, 60, no. 3, 
Nov.; scholarships offered by American Child Health 
Association, 230, no. 10, June; height and weight 


tables, 144, no.6, Feb.; school nurses, summer courses, | 


134, no. 6, Feb.; ten guideposts for teachers (Sherman), 
203, no. 9, May; “‘to preserve children,” 131, no. 6, 
Feb. See also Athletics; Child hygiene; Health 
servicc, Medical inspection; Medical service; Physical 
examination; Physical education. 

Health officers: Authority to require vaccination in 
schools, decision of U. S. Supreme Court, 88, no. 4, 

F ee duties performed by Alaska teachers, 66, no. 3, 

ov. 

Health servico: Association feeds a thousand children 
free in New York City, 92, no. 4, Dec.; city schools, 
60, no. 3, Nov.; physical examination of children of 
pre-school age, 93, no. 4, Dec. 

Health week: New York City, contest to seek physi- 
eally peutct high-school boys, 156, no. 7, Mar. 

Hebb, Bertha Y.: All-year schoois have many advan- 
tages, 198, no. 9, May; Cities maintaining school 
rescarch bureau, 236, no. 10, June. 

Height and weight tables, 144, no. 6, Feb. 

Henshall, tare 1D)e8 Freelibrary service to rural schools, 
41, no. 2, Oct. 

High-school buildings: Bethlehem, Pa., complete for 
educative, recreative, and civic uses, 84, no. 4, Dec.; 
exhibit of plans at Cleveland, 152, no. 7, Mar.; report 
of commission, 120, no. 5, Jan. 

High-school education increases earnings, 119, no. 5, 


an. 
High-school fraternities: Forbidden by law in 18 


States, 84, no. 4, Dec.; how best to combat 234, no. | 


10, June, Oakland, Calif., arraigned, 84, no. 4, Dec.; 
Pnede Island, forbidden (Wyiman), 128, no. 6, 
Feb. 

High-school graduates: Earn more money, 119, no. 5, 
eat Headed for United States Coast Guard, 162, 
no. 7, Mar. 


3 


High-school students: Outside reading (Homer), 179, 

no. 8, Apr. 

ER ser ool teachers: Congress at Prague, 207, no. 9, 
ay. 

High schools: Contest in scholarship, Colorado, 200, 
no. 9, May; credit for outside instruction in music, 
58, no. 3, Nov.; early sessions allow half-day em- 

loyment, 28, no. 2, Oct.; efficiency, 48, no. 2, Oct.; 

olding ae of various courses, 88, no. 4, Dec.; 
Kansas City, Mo., associations prevent students from 
leaving prematurely, 92, no. 4, Dec.; musical instruc- 
tion (Karhart). 217-18, 229-30, no. 10, June; New 
York State. holding power, 86, no. 4, Dec.; Oak Park 
and River Forest Township, IIL, relief of congestion, 
234, no. 10, June; organized as republic, 79, no. 4, 
Dec.; Pennsylvania, improvement, 35, no. 2, Oct.; 
preparation for textile trades, 41, no. 2, Oct.; radio 
course, Buifalo, N. Y., 5, no. 1, Sept.; reading tastes 
of students (Van Deusen), 80, no. 4, Dec.; student 
guidance, 70, no. 3, Nov.; students’ organizations, 33, 
no. 2, Oct. See alsa Junior high schools; secondary 
education. 

Higb schools (New York City): Contest to determine 
areca perfect boys, 156, no. 7, Mar.; first public 

igh school (Edwards), 119, no. 5, Jan.; George Wash- 
ington High School to provide for 4,000 pupils, 179, 
no. 8, Apr.: Stuyvesant High School offers student 
guidance, 70, no. 3, Nov.; Washington Irving High 
School gives psychiatric tests, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Higher cducation: Accredited institutions, additions 
to lists, 140, no. 6, Feb.; Alaska College and School of 
Mines, pioneer work, 128, no. 6, Feb.; American and 
French universities exchange professors, 94, no. 4, 
Dec.; American colleges in Near East reopen, 168, 
no. 7, Mar.: Association of Colleges and Schools of the 
Southern States. revised standards, 9, no. 1, Sept.; 
business research bureau in 10 universities, 131, no. 
6, Feh.; college entrance a 41, no. 2, Oct.; 
Czechoslovakia, 75, no. 4, Dec.; definition of a college 
(Tildsley), 110, no. 5, Jan.; how to do well in your 
studies (Holland), 66, no. 3, Nov.; improvement in 
methods of college teaching (Charter), 97-98, 118, no. 
5, Jan.; junior college movement in Missouri (Jones), 
73, no. 4, Dec.; Kansas State Agricultural College, 
scholarship standards raised, 100, no. 5, Jan.; land- 
grant colleges, development (J: ordan), 121-22, 138-40, 
no. 6, Feb.; London, 8, no, 1, Sept.; Massachusetts, 
survey (Zook), 15, no. 1, Sept., 195, no. 9, May; 
Municipal University of Akron, alternation of practi- 

academic work, 153, no. 7, Mar.; Smith Col- 
lege, honor students progress rapidly, 12, no. 1, Sept.; 
Spanish and Portugitese in United States institu- 
tions, study, 192, no. 8, Apr.; summer session attend- 
ance in certain universities, 179, no. 8, Apr.; Swarth- 
more College, scholarships, 17, no. 1, Sept.; Tribe of 
Ben-Hur, scholarships, 9, no. 1, Sept.; universities 
represented at commercial conference, 36, no. 2, Oct.; 
women in Germany, 223, no. 10. June. See also En- 
gineering education; Summer schools; and under 
names of colleges and universities. : 

Higher education (conferences): Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities, 79, no. 4, Dec.; Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges 86, no. 4, Dec.; National 
Association of State Universities, 93, no. 4, Dec. 

Highway Education Board: Announces prize for safety 
lessons, 19, no. 1, Sept.; conference on highway 
problems. 53, no. 3, Nov.; prize for safety lesson, 9, 
no. 1, Sept.; six safety lessons for elementary schools, 
78, no. 4, Dec. 

Highway engineering education: Conference, 164, no. 
7, Mar.; trend (Agg.), 61-62, no. 3, Nov. 

Highway engineering and highway transport educa- 
tion: Conference at Washington, D.C.,53, no. 3, Nov. 

Highway transport education: Jobs for trained men 
(Hanch), 67-68, no. 3, Nov. 

Hill, Robert T.: Systematic training for teachers of 
immigrants, 188, no. 8, Apr. : 
History teaching: Canadian history compulsory in 
lower grades, 46, no. 2, Oct.; use of library (Morgan), 

44, no. 2, Oct. F 

Hoffman, U. J... What constitutes a consolidated 
school, 210, no. 9, May. 

Holland, E. 0.: How to do well in your studies, 66, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Holland: Education (Diels). 125-26, no. 6, Feb.; mod- 
ern language teaching, 211-12, no. 9, May; physical 
training, 175, no. 8, Apr.; students’ travel depart- 
ment, 223, no. 10, June. 

Home economics education: Conference of American 
Home Economics Association, 16, no. 1, Sept.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 223, no. 10, June; cooking 
school on wheels in Sweden (Pearson), 12, no. 1, Sept. 
junior high school girls, 8&3, no. 4, Dec.:. London 
County Council offers course in cooking, 96, no. 4, 
Dec.; Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, offers 
day course for housewives, 95, no. 4, Dec.; Oregon 
State Agricultural College students cook and serve 
hote] dinner, 190, no. 8, Apr. 

Home service director in banks, 24, no. 1, Sept. 

Homer, Fred Outsiae reading of high-school 
students, 179, no. 8, Apr. 

Honduras: Foreign scholarships, 13, no. 1. Sept. 

Honesty Teaching in public schools (Forbush), 208, 
no. ay. 

Honor Societies: “Cum Laude,’ 57, no. 3, Nov. 

Honour, Theo.: Review of a year’s work, 33, no. 2, Oct. 

Hopkinton, Mass.: Dental clinic (Martindale), 60, no. 

ov. 

Howard, Clara E.: Systematic instruction in the use 
of books, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

Hungary: Economic distress of university teachers, 
223, no. 10, June. 

Hutchinson, Dorothy: Practical physical oducatiou 
prograni, 201, no. 9, May. 


cal an 


, 


I. 


ee eontests: 

Mar. 

Idaho: Requires teaching of Constitution, 215, no. 9, 
May. 

Illinois: One-teacher school, 104, no. 5, Jan 

Illiteracy: Kentucky, 


Milwaukee schools, 149, no. 7, 


“Moonlight schools’? aid in 
eradication, 151, no. 7, Mar.; New York, bar to voting 
privilege, 71, no. 3, Nov.; Porte Rico, reduced, 100, 
no. 5, Jan.: serious problem (Harding), 107, no. 6, 
Jan.; still too common (Tigert), 10, no. 1, Sept.; 
Washinvton, reduce 1, 40, no. 2, Oct. 

Iltustrations: Old Washington schoolhouse, Alexan- 
dria, Va., 227, no. 10, June. 

Immizrant education: New York, systematie training 
for tearhers (Hill), 188, no. 8, ay F 

Indepennence, Mo.: Institute offers night work, 62, 
no 3, Nov. 

Indian schools: Necd teachers, 29, no. 2., Oct.; necd 
teachers of agriculture, 152, no. 7, Mar.; Nevada 
cooperates with Federal Government, 185, no. 8, Apr. 

Indiana: Efficiency in small high schools, 48, no., 2, 
Oct.; plan of rural teacher training, 35, no. 2, Oct.; 
Riley memorial week observed in schoels, 66, no. 3, 


Nov. 

Individual attention of entire faculty: Alaska College, 
12%, no. 6, Feb. 

Industrial education: Alaska (Hamilton), 16, no. 1, 
Sept.; Pittsburgh, Pa., studied by school authorities, 
212, no. 9, May; shop teacliers and supervisors, con- 
ferences at Providence, R.1.,and St. Lonis, Mo., 212, 
no.9, May: special school for retarded girls, 132, no.6, 
Feb.; Sweden, 5%, no. 3, Nov.; traveling shop library, 
114, no. 5. Jan. See also Continuation school. 

Inglis, Alexander: Report on small high schools of 
Indiana, 48, no. 2, Oct. 

Institute of International Education: Student tours, 
224, no. 10, June. : 

Inteliectual cooperation of League of Nation: Aid for 
Austrians (Grew), 120, no.-5, Jan. 

International Kindergarten Union: Meeting at Pitts- 
burgh (Vandewalker), 200, no. 9, May. 

Intelligence tests. See Educational tests and measure- 
ments. 

Inter and intra-institutional activities (Burchenal), 
209, no. 9, May. 

International Conference for Labor Education, Brussels, 
223, no. 10, June. 

International Congress of High-School 
Prague, 207, no. 9, May. 

International Education Board: Funds for forcign 
students given to Teachers College, New York City, 
197, no. 9, May. 

International good will: Promoted by essay contest, 
168, no. 7, Mar. 

International reciprocity in education, 178, no. 8, Apr. 

Iowa: Consolidation of schoo] (Abel), 183, no. 8, Apr. 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station: Receives gift to 
extend work, 131, no. 6, Feb. 

Italy: Medical inspection in schools, 58, no. 3, Nov.: 
religious education, elementary schools (Gunther), 
203, no. 9, May; religious education, objections 
(Monges), 102, no. 5, Jan. 


J. 


Japan: Exchange of pupils’ sketches and drawings 
with schools of Hamburg, Germany, 223, no.10, June. 

Johnson, Thomas E.: Urges equalization of school tax 
rate in Michigan, 120, no. 5, Jan. 

Jones, John C.: Junior college movement in Missouri. 
73, $9-99, no. 4, Dec. 

Jordan, William TH.: After 50 years with the land- 
grant colleges, 121-22, 133-40, no. 6, Feb. 

di poe tee coe Foundation: Assists needy students, 
no 9, May. 

Junior colleges: Discussed at Conference of National 
Association of State Universities, 93, no. 1, Dec. 

Junior college movement in Missouri (Jones), 73, 89-90, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Junior high school: Girls Deeraiee for successful home 
making, 83, no. 4, Doc.; London, 11, no. 1, Sept.; 
New York City, increasing in number. 

Juvenile crime, 23S, no, no. 10, June. 

dee unemployment centers, London, 159, no. 7, 

ar. 


Teachers, 


K. 


Kansas City, Mo.: Associations try to retain students 
in high schools, 92, no. 4, Dee. 

Kansas State Agricultural College: Contest in academic 
subjects, 231, no. 10, June; enginecring graduates 
continue in profession, 167, no. 7, Mar. 

ne John E.: Eastern Europe Institute, 14, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Kentucky: “Moonlight schools” for eradication of 
ys 151, no. 7, Mar.; survey of schools, 23, no. 1, 

ept. 

Kern County (Calif.) Union High School: Girls’ agri- 
cultural class, 168, no. 7, Mar. 

Kindergarten: Ample justification for (Root), 219-21, 
no. 10, June; and retardation (Abbot), 131, no. 6, Feb.; 
confcrence of supervisors and training teachers, 156, 
no. 7, Mar.; courses in many institutions (Vande 
walker), 17, no. 1, Sept.; followed by other experi- 
ments tn preschool education (Vandewalker), 49, 64, 
no. 3, Nov.; growth in towns (Abbot), 24, no. 1, Sept.; 
inculcates health habits, 208, no. 9, May; suggestions 
concerning legislation (Vandewalker), 130, no.6, Feb.; 
trains for American life (Barnes), 73, 94, No. 4, Dec, 


INDEX. 


King, Leroy A.: And survey of Pennsylvania’s fiscal 
poldes in education, 190, no. 8, Apr. 

“Know your schools week:” Rochester, N. Y., 240, 
no. 10, June. ; 

Kohn, Laura U.: Value of parent-teacher associations, 
210, ne. 9, May. 


L. 


Laborers’ university: To be founded by students’ 
federation, Mexico, 14, no. 1, Sept. 

Labor education: Brussels, 223, no. 10, June. 

Lake Mohonk (N. Y.): Confzrence on health cduca- 
tion, 4, no. 1, Sept. 

Land-grant colleges: Conference at Washington, D.C., 
96, no. 4, Dec.; development (Jordan), 121-22, 138—~10, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Negroes, conference at Tuskegee, Ala. 

Languages. See Wnglish language; French language; 
Modern languages. 

Lathrop, Edith A: Laws which encourage consolida- 
tion by State aid, 111-13, no. 5, Jan.: standardization 
of schools in Vermont, 105, no. 5, Jan. 

eee Aid to study of business English, 28) S00, 2 

ct. 

Latin-American countries: Argentina, schools fer 
nomadic aborigines, 86, no.4, Dec.; Brazilian students 
ot economics address Americans, 140, no. 6, Feb.; 
Chile, summer schools unsuccessful (Marcham), 
185, no. 8, Apr.: educational relations, 192, no 8, 
Apr.; Habana, Cuba, committec of teachers serves 
as informative office, 174, no. 8, Apr.: international 
reciprocity in education, 178, no. 8, Apr.; Mexico, 
discontinues exchange of students and professors, 
161, no. 7, Mar.: Pan-American Union, report of 
educational section, 192, no. 8, Apr.; University of 
Mexico, American teachers study in, 192, no. 8, Apr. 

League of the Empire: Arranges exchange of British 
and overseas teachers, 181, no. 8, Apr.; compared 
with Pan-American Union, 178, no. 8, Apr. 

Legislation: Constitution required to be taught in 22 
States, 224, no. 10, June; encouragement of consoli- 
dation by State aid (Lathrop), 111, no. 5, Jan.; fire 
prevention required to bo taught in 26 States, 231, 
no. 10, June; high-school fraternities forbidden in 
18 States, 81, no.3, Dec.; kindergartens, improvement 
(Van ewalker), 130, no. 6, Feb.; vaccination law 
upheld _by Supreme Court of United States, 88, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Legislation (by States): Idaho, teaching of constitu- 
tion required, 215, no. 9. May; Louisiana, State 
superintendent to be clected, 83, no. 4, Dec.; New 
Jersey, teaching of constitution required, 156, no. 7, 
Mar.; municipalities may set apart public lands for 
playgrounds, 163, no. 7, Mar.; Oregon, compulsory at- 
tendance at pub ic schools, 79, no. 4, Dee.; Rhode 
Island, high-school fraternities forbidden (Wyman), 
128, no. 6, Feb.: Washington, D.C., bills forimprove- 
ment of schools introduced into Congress, 166, no. 7, 
Mar..173,n0.8, Apr.; Washington (State), no 6xemp- 
tion from physical examination in schools, 95, no. 4, 
Dec.; Wyoming, transportation of pupils to school, 
206, no. 9, May. 

Lehmann, Reinhold: Dismal picture of German con- 
ditions, 81, no. 4, Dec.; progress of school] reform in 
Germany, 1, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Leland Stanford Junior University: Study of gifted 
children, 207, no. 9, May. 

Libraries: American Library Association, annual 
conferenze, 19, no. 1, Sept.: “ Book-review days” 
for eighth-grade pupils (Paxson), 208, no. 9, May; 
cooperation with art schools (Ferguson), 40, no. 2, 
Oct.; «evelopment encouraged by United States 
Bureau of + ducation, 34, no. 2, Oct.; Great Britain, 
complete system, 23, 38, no. 2, Oct.; history teaching 
(Morgan), 44, no. 2, Oct.; Institut International de 
Bibliozraphie, Brussels, 12, no. 1, Sept.; Nansas 
City createsspecial teachers’ library (Voigt), 174, no. 
8, Apr.; New York ox tension service, 114, no. 5, Jan.; 
organi:ed for education, 42, no. 2, Oct.; package, 
205 6, no. 9, May; picture collections supplied to 
schools, 40, no. 2, Oct.: service to teachers (Smith), 
47, 2, Oct.; Southern States, 217, 232-34, 240, no. 10, 
June; supplementary te:tbooks sent to schools, 70, 
no. 3, Nov.; traveling, Maino, 200, no.9, May. twenty- 
five books for children, 20, no. 1, Sept.: University 
of Virginia receives gift of private library, 140, no. 
6, Feb. See also Book Reviews: Catatozing. 

Libraries (rural-school): Essential part of oquipment, 
200, no. 9, May; free servico (Henshall), 41, no. 2, 
Oct.; methods of supply (Robinson), 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Libraries (school): Benefit to community and school 
(Cutter), 37, no. 2, Oct.; cooperation with public 
library (Rule), 27, no. 2, Oct.; Detroit, Mich., 124, 
no. 6, Feb.; influence (Riddell), 36, no. 2, Oct.; 
London, 8, no. 1 Sept.; Philippino Islands, 33, no. 2, 
Oct.; reading tastes of high-school students (Van 
Deusen), 80, no. 4, Dec.; recruiting for seliool librarians 
(McCabe), 46, no. 2, Oct.; systematic instruction in 
the usc of books (Howard), 39, no. 2, Oct.: teachers 
college (Rulon), 30, no. 2, Oct.; technical high-school 
(Ingles), 29, no. 2, Oct.; training the school librarian 
(Vought), 36, no. 2, Oct.; work with student organiza- 
tions, 33, no. 2, Oct.; teaching children the reading 
habit, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Lippert, Emanuel V.: Education in Czechoslovakia, 
75-77, no, 4, Dee.; recent educational events in 
Czechoslovakia, 167, no. 7, Mar. 

Literature. See Libraries. 

Loan fund keeps children in school, Louisville, Iky., 96, 
no. 4, Dec. 


Locke, John: Effect of education, 169, no. 8, Apr. 

Lombard, Ellen C.: Summer courses in parent-teacher 
work, 228, no. 10, June. : : 

London: Camp school for delieate children, 17, no. 1, 
Sept.; central schools, 11, no. 1, Sept.; course in 
cooking, 96, no. 4 Dec.; educational exhibit, 221, no. 
10, June; educational position, 7-8, no. 1 Sept.; educa- 
tional trips, 117, no. 5, Jan.; evening classes in wide 
range of subjects, 167, no. 7, Mar.; experiment in dilu- 
tion, 197, no. 9, May; juvenile uneinployment centers, 
158, no. a Mar.; official statistics on edueation service, 

no. 1, Sept. 

Lorain, Ghio: Pupils classified by results of intelligence 
tests, 86, no. 4, Dec. 2 

Los Angeles: Musical instruments loaned to beginners, 
62, no. 3, Nov.; schools instruct children in motion- 
picture studios, 92, no. 4, Dec.; teachers organize 
research council 113, no. 5, Jan. 

Toutsiana: State superintendent to be elected, 83, no. 4, 

ec. 

Louisville, Ky.: Parcnt-teacher association’s loan fund 
keeps children in school, 96, no. 4, Dec. ae 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile School: Gives broad training 
in textile industry, 105, no. 5, Jan. ’ 
Luckey, G. W.A.: M anufacturers and employers equip 

technical school, 62, no: 3, Nov. 


M. 


McCabe, Martha R.: Reeruiting for school librarians 

46, no. 2, Oct. ; 

McCracken, C.C.: Effectivesurvey of Ohio county, 114, 
no. 5, Jan. 

MacCaughey, Vaughan: Organization of public instruc- 
tion in Hawaii, 199, no. 9, May. 

Malden, Mass.: Uso of height and weight tables, 144, 
no. 6, Feb. ; 
Malnutrition. See IIcalth education; Health service; 

School lunches. : 
Mann, Horace: Education at tho head of nation’s 
resources, 145, no. 7, Mar. " 
Manual training: Ilomemade school apparatus in 

Sweden (Pearson), 20, no. 1, Sept.; French schools 
(Pearson), 13, no. 1, Sept. Sce also Vocational edu- 
cation. 
Maphis, Charles G.: Door of educational hope opened to 
thousands, 193-94, 204-6, no. 9, May. 
Maphis, Lillie B.: Comfortable homes for city teachers, 
134, no. 6, Feb. 
Marine Corps Institute: Enrolls one of every three 
marines, 156, no. 7, Mar. . i 
Martin, Helen: A cooperative project in cataloging, 238, 
no. 10, June. 
Martindale, Frances G.: School dental clinic in Massa- 
chusetts town, 60, no. 3, Nov. ; 
Massachusetts: Classes for retarded pupils, 203, no. 9, 
May: early school sessionsin two cities allow half-day 
employment, 28, no. 2, Oct.; normal schools in con- 
ference, 28, no. 2, Oct.; one-room schools disappear- 
ing, 214, no. 9, May; professional reading course given 
by university extension division, 32, no. 2, Oct.; 
survey of higher education (Zook), 195-96, no. 9, 
May: university extension division, 6, no. 1, Sept.; 
Pe height and weight tablesin two cities, 144, no. 6, 
eb. 
Masters, Joseph G.: Personal conference the best 
weapon, 234, no. 10, June. 
Mathematics: Elementary and junior high school 
(Caldwell), 172, no. 8, Apr. 
Measurements, educational. 
and measurements. 
Medical education: Advance (editorial), 178, no. 8, 
Apr.; country boys encouraged to study medicine, 
231, no. 10, June; itinerant postgraduate course, 
North Carolina, 15, no. 1, Sept.; 63, no. 3, Nov.; 
recent devclopments (Colwell), 169, 180-81, no. 8, 
Apr. Scealso Professional preparation. 
Medical inspection: Detroit, Mich., new plan, 102, no. 
5, Jan.: Italian schools, 58, no. 3, Nov. 
Mediecalservice: Cornell University clinic, 224, no. 10, 
June: Milwaukee children immune from diptheria, 
ae ue: 3, Noy.; University of Wisconsin, 4, no. 1, 
ept. 
Mental hygiene: Bureau, New York, 124, no. 6, Feb. 
Mental tests. Sce Educational tests and megsure- 


See Educational tests 


ments. ; 
pe OS of eollege teaching (Charters), 97-98, 118, no. 5, 
n 


an. 

Metropolitan Museum, NewYork: Educational service, 
215, no.9, May. Y 

Mexico: Discontinues exchanges of students and pro- 
fessors, 161, no. 7, Mar.; promotion of good will with 
United States, 240, no. 10, June; Students Federa- 
tion to found laborers’ university, 14, no. 1, Sept.; 
United States teachers study in University of Mexico, 
192, no. 8, Apr. 

Mexico (City): Foreign residents taught Spanish, 66, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Michigan: Equalization of taxation, 120, no. 5, Jan. 

Milam, Carl H.: Cooperation in preparation of library 
material for school life, 34, no. 2, Oct. 

Milwaukee: Children immune from diphtheria, 63, no. 
3, Nov.: continuation school, 206, no.9, May; ice-skat- 
ing contest, 149, no. 7, Mar. 

eee Salaries in consolidated schools, 179, no. 8, 

pr. 

Missouri: Junior college movement (Jones), 73, 89-90, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Modern languages: Holland, instruction (Diels), 211-12, 
no. 9, May. See also English language; Foreign 
languages; French language; Portuguese language; 
Spanish language. 


Monges, Richard G.: Objections to religious teaching 
in Italy, 102, no. 5, Jan. 

“Moonlight schools’’: For the eradication of illiteracy 
in Kentueky, 151, no. 7, Mar. 

Morgan, Ella S.: The library’s partin teaching history, 
44, no. 2, Oet. 

“Motherly women’’: Tako places of trained teachers, 
London, 197, no. 9, May. 

Motion-pieture children well taught, 92, no. 4, Dee. 

Motion pictures in schools: France, 9, no. 1, Sept.; 
London, 8, no. 1, Sept.: proper use, 216, no. 9, May; 
produetion of films pedagogically sound, 16, no. 1, 
Sept. See also Visual education. 

Motor trucks: Reercative possibilities (Curtis), 235-36, 
no. 10, June; transportation of pupils to school, 
Montgomery, Ala., 191, no. 8, Apr. See also Con- 
solidation of schools; Highway transport. 

Muerman, John C.: Cost of transportation to consoli- 
dated schools, 95, no. 4, Dee.; good work, by Virginia 
community leagues, 177, no. 8, Apr.; pupil trans- 
portation in a Colorado county, 201, no. 9, May; 
teachers’ institutes in West Virginia, 71, no. 3, Nov. 

Municipal University of Akron, Ohio: Alternation of 
practical and academic work, 153, no. 7 Mar.; day 
course in home making, 95, no. 4, Dee. 

Museums: Cleveland Museum of Art teaches music, 
19, no. 1, Sept.; educational work, 215, no. 9, May; 
visited by sebool children of Manchester, England, 
95, no. 5, Dee. 

Musical education: Cleveland, Ohio, museum of art 
holds singing classes, 19, no. 1, Sept.; Denver, school 
credit for outside instruction, 58, no. 3, Nov.; De- 
troit, Mich., 124, no. 6, Feb.; Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester, 64, no. 3, Nov.; 216, 
no. 9, May; Los Angeles, Calif., instruments loaned 
to beginners, 62, no. 3, Nov.; needy students assisted 
by Juilliard Musieal Foundation, 200, no. 9, May; 
New York City, schools observe music week, 181, 
no. 8, Apr.; recent progress (Earhart), 217-18, 229-30, 
no.10, June. os 


N apa wide tests of high-school students, 156, no. 7, 

ar. 

National Amateur Athletic Federation. Conference 
at Washington, D.C., 154, no. 7, Mar. 

National Association of High-school Inspectors and 
Gapervisors: Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 156, no. 7, 
Mar. 

National Association of State Universities: Meeting at 
Washington, D.C., 93, no. 4, Dec. 

National Conferenee of Social Workers: 
Washington, D.C., 222, no. 10, June. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations: Study of child welfare, 215, no. 9, May. 

National Council of Mducation, and American Medical 
Association: Health essentials for rural schools, re- 
port of joint committee, $1, no. 4, Dec. 

National Dairy Show, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘‘Healthland”’ 
exhibit by United States Bureau of Education, 77, 
no. 4, Dec. : 

National Education Association: Meeting at Oakland, 
San Francisco, 231, no. 10, June; meeting attended 
by Shelby County teachers, 21, no. 1, Sept.; report of 
joint eommittce on health education, 60, no. 3, Nov.; 
report of commission on reorganization of secondary 
edueation, 120, no. 5, Jan.; study of educational 
motion pictures, 216, no. $, May. See also Depart- 
ment of Rural Education; Department of Super- 
intendence. : 

National Education Association and American Library 
Association: ‘Twenty-five books for children, 20, 
no. 1, Sept. 4 

National Honesty Bureau: Activities, 208, no. 9, May. 

National Museum, Washington, D. C.: Distribution 
of duplicates specimens to schools and colleges, 225, 
no. 10, June. ; 

National University Extension Association: Work 
(Maphis) 194, 204, no. 9, May. 

Near Kast: American colleges reopen, 168, no. 7, Mar. 

Nebraska, University of. See University of Nebraska. 

Negro edueation: Aid from Rosenwald rund, 11, no. 1, 
Sept.; girls, 83, no. 4, Dee.; health week observed, 
182, no. 8, Apr. 

Negro education (eonferences): Raleigh, N. C., 78, 
no.4, Dee.; boarding-school matrons, Hampton, Va., 
95, no. 4, Dee.; land-grant colleges, Tuskegee, Ala., 
144, no. 6, Feb. 

Neuropsyehiatry: U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, course 
otiered, 215, no: 9, May. 

Nevada: Solicitous for e¢dueation of Indians, 1&5, no. 8, 


Meeting at 


pr. 

New Books on Edueation. See Book reviews. 

Newburgh, N. Y.: Summer school on pier, 70, no. 3, 
Nov. : 

New Haven, Conn.: Publie-school teachers’ cours¢s at 
Yale, 32, no. 2, Oct. 

New Jersey: blaygrounds, 162, no. 7, Mar.; requires 
teaching of Constitution, 156, no. 7, Mar. 

New York City: Aid to foreign students, 57, no.3, Nov.; 
art appreciation, elementary schools, 236, no. 10, 
June; College of the City of New York, broadcasts 
orchestral concerts with lectures, 14, no. 1, Sept.; 
conference of business men and teachers, 152, no. 7, 
Mar.; Cornell University pay elinie for school chil- 
dren, 224, no. 10, June; elementary-sehool graduates, 
prizes, 164, no. 7, Mar.; George Washington High 
School provides for 4,000 students, 179, no. 8, Apr.; 
junior high schools inereasing 1n number, 83, no. 4, 
Dea. musie week, fourth annual, 181, no. 8, Apr.; 
nursery school, 50, no. 3, Nov.; open-air schools, 35, 
no. 2, Oct.; part-time enrollment, 94, No. 4, Dec.} 
physical examination of pre-school children, 93, no. 4, 


INDEX. 


Dec.; promotion withheld from excessive numbers 
(Ettinger), 88, no. 4, Dec.; psychiatrie tests for 
troublesome girls, 198, no. 9, May; school attendance, 
238, no. 10, June; school budget, 64, no. 3, Nov.; 
special care for sufferers from cardiae disorders, 43, 
no. 2, Oet.; student guidance in novel form, 70, no. 3, 
Nov.; superintendent suggests text for 20 schools, 
143, no. 6, Feb.; survey and establishment of expor- 
imental schools, 37, no. 2, Oct.; trado school for re- 
tarded girls, 132, no. 6, Feb.; vocational bureaus’ 
report, 119, no. 5, Jan. 

New York (State): Art clubs in sehools, 222, no. 10, 
June; bureau of mental hygiene and diagnosis, 124, 
no. 6. Feb.; bureau of teacher training and certi- 
fication, 177, no. 8, Apr.; city-school boards, inde- 
pendent, 126, no. 6, Feb.; fiseal administration 
(Strayer), 169-70, 190, no. 8, Apr.; high sehools, 
holding power, 86, no. 4, Dec.; school district begins 
its second century, 143, no. 6, Feb.; school principals 
issne certificates of literacy, 71, no. 3, Nov.; shop 
libraries, loaned gratuitously, 114, no. 5, Jan.; spelling 
bee for 50,000 children, 71, no. 3, Nov.; survey of 
rural schools, 3, no. 1, Sept.; teachers, broader prep- 
aration required, 95, no. 4, Dee.; teachers of immi- 
grants trained by State, 77, no. 4, Dee. 

Normal schools: Aberdeen, S. Dak., experiment in 
rural education, 85-86, no. 4, Dee.; centenary of first 
teacher-training school in United States, Vermont, 
228, no. 10, June; conference, Massachusetts, 28, no. 2, 
Oct.; Emporia, Kans., aid to rural-school officers 
(Cook), 102. no. 5, Jan.; Hyannis, Mass., summer 
eourse in nursing, 134, no. 6, Feh.; North Adams, 
Mass., eorrespondence course for teachers, 92, no. 4, 
Dee.; Pennsylvania, summor sessions, 6, no. 1, Sept. 
See also Teacher training. 

North Carolina: Conference at Raleigh on Negro 
education, 78, no. 4, Dec.; Currituck County schools 
reorganized, 100, no. 5, Jan.; part-time elasses for 
farm boys, 140, no. 6, Feb.; physicians receive 
instruction, 15, no. 1, Sept.; 63, no. 3, Nov. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: Meeting at Chicago, 159, no. 7, Mar.; ac 
erediting of teacher training, 93, no. 4, Dec. 

North Dakota: School attendanee, 212, no. 9, May. 

Northwestern University: New buildings, 191, no. 8, 
Apr. students elassified aceording to ability, 29, no. 


OnOct= 

Nursery schools, 48-49, 64-65, no. 3, Nov. 

Nursery: Hyannis (Mass.) Normal School, summer 
instruction, 134, no. 6, Feb.; Ohio State University, 
courso leading to degree, 185, no. 8, Apr., trains 
nurses to teach, 96, no. 4, Dec. i 

Nutrition of school children. See Health education; 
Health service; School lunchos. 


oO. 


Ohio: Survey of Logan County (McCracken), 114, no. 
5, Jan. 

Ohio State University: Course to prepare tcachers of 
nursing, 96, no. 4, Dee.; nursing course leads to 
degree, 185, no. 8, Apr. 

Oklahoma: College boys own dairy cows, 19, no. 1, 
Sept.; educational survey, 153, no. 7, Mar., 28, no. 2, 
Oct.; plan for consolidating schools (Cook), 99-100, 
no. 5, Jan. 

One-room school: Hlinois, 104, no. 5, Jan.; Massa- 
ehusetts, oy aa 214,no.9, May. See alsoCon- 
solidation of schools; ural education. 

Ontario (Province): Study of Canadian history com- 
pulsory in many schools, 46, no. 2, Oct. 

Open-air schools: New York City, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Opportunity in education. See Equality of eduea- 
tional opportunity. 

Orchestras: School, 218, no. 10, June. : 

Oregon: Law pom pee children to attend public 
school, 79, no. 4, Dec. ; 

Oregon State Agricultural College: Home economics 
students cook and serve hotel dinner, 190, no. 8, Apr. 

Organizations (meetings and activities): American 
Association of University Women, 92, no. 4, Dee.; 
Amorican Child Ifealth Association, 230, no. 10, 
Junc; American Home Economics Association, 16, 
no. 1, Sept.; American Medical Association, 81, no. 4, 
Dee.; American Library Association, 19, no. 1, Sept.; 
Ameriean Physical Education Association, 209, no. 
9, May; American Red Cross, 161, no. 7, Mar. 93, no. 
5, Dee.; American School Hygiene Association, 164, 
no. 7, Mar.; Association of American Universities, 79, 
no. 4, Dec.; Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Sehools of the Middle States and Maryland, 140, no. 
6, Feb.; Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, 9, no. 1, Sept.; Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges, 96, no. 4, Dec.; Assoeia- 
tion of Summer Session Directors, 179, no. 8, Apr.; 
Bureau of Edueational Experiments, 50, no. 3, Nov.; 
Camp Roosevelt Association, 132, no. 6, Feb.; Child 
Health Organization of America, 4, no. 1, Sept.; 
Civie Club of New York, 131, no. 6, Feb.; Council of 
Kindergarten Supervision and Training Teachers, 
156, no. 7, Mar.; Federal Council for Citizenship 
Training, 154, no. 7, Mar.; International Kinder- 
garten Union, 200, no. 9, May; Music Supervisors 
National Conference, 218, no. 10, Juno; Music 
Teachers’ National Association, 217, no. 10, June; 
National Association of I.igh-School Inspectors and 
Supervisors, 156, no. 7, Mar.; National Association of 
Stato Universities, 93, no. 4, Dee.; National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 68, no. 3, Nov.; 
National Committee for Prevention of Blindness, 100, 
no. 5, Jan.; National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 215, no. 9, May; National 
Council of Edueation, 81, no. 4, Dec.; National 


9) 
Council of State Departments of Education, 164, no. 
7, Mar.; National Hducation Association, 21, no. 1, 
Sept., 60, no. 3, Nov., 120, no. 5, Jan., 231, no. 10, 
June, 216, no. 9, May, see also Department of Rural 
Edueation and Department of Superintendence; 
National University Extension Association, 194, 204, 
no. 9, May; New York Stato Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists, 98, no. 5, Dee.; North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 159, 
no. 7, Mar.; Pan-American Union, 5, no. 1, Sept., 178, 
no. 8, Apr.; Pan-Pacifie Union, 36, no. 2, Oct.; 
Publie Edueation Association of the City of New 
York, 43, no. 2, Oct.; Russian Mutual Aid Society, 
151, no. 7, Mar.; School Children’s Free Lunch 
Association, 92, no. 5, Dee.; Visual Education 
Association of America, 92, no. 5, Dec. See also 
high-school fraternities; lionor societies; Teachers’ 
associations. 


P. 


Paekage library service, 205-6, no. 9 


May. 
Palmer, George T., and Wedgwood, 


Harriet: Social 
workers convene in Washington, 222, no. 10, June. 
Pan-American Union: Aids foreign students, 57, no. 3, 
Nov.; section of education, 5, no. 1, Sept.; work 
like that of Britith League of the Empire, 178, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Fon Pacific Union: Commercial conference, 36, no. 2, 

et. 

Parent councils: Germany, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Parent-teacher associations: Course at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 228, no. 10, June; ‘“Dad’s night,’’? Colum- 
bus, Ga., 126, no.6, Feb.; growth, 226, no. 10, June; 
loan fund keeps children in school, 96, no. 4, Dec.; 
National Congress, 215, no. 9, May; value (Kohn), 
210, no. 9, May. 

Paris will establish university city, 14, no. 1, Sept. 

Parmeice, C. D.: Educational System of Quebee 
Province, 1, 22, no. 1, Sept. 

Part-time classes for farm boys, 140, no. 6, Feb. 

Part-time teachers aided by library, 47, no. 2, Oct. 

Paxson, Ruth M.: ‘‘Book-review days” for eighth- 
grade pupils, 208, no. 9, May. F 

Pearson, Peter H.: Austrians adopt the experiment 
method, 15, no. 1, Sept.; automobiles in_ novel 
service, 12, no. 1, Sept.; from the schools of France, 
13, no. 1, Sept.; homemade school apparatus in 
Sweden, 20, no. 1, Sept.; some facts about Luropean 
educatiou, 223-24, no. 10, June; Stockholm Training 
College for vocational teachers, 103, no. 5, Jan.; wage- 
earning pupils must be thrifty, 4, no. 1, Sept. 

Peeckhain schocl, Buffalo, N. Y.: Built by pupils, 239, 
no. 10, June. 

Personal conference the best weapon (Masters), 234, 
no. 10, June. 

Pennsjlvania: Celebrates anniversary of Stephen 
Collins Foster, 134, no. 6, Feb.; high schools improv- 
ing, 35, no. 2, Oet.; professional bureau evaluates 
students’ preparation, 72, no. 3, Nov.; professional 
view of State educational program, 185, no. 8, Apr.; 
school attendance, 161, no. 7, Mar.; ‘ Schoolmen’s 
Week,” 215, no. 9, May; summer school attendance, 
6, no. 1, Sept.; survey of fiscal policies in the field of 
education, 190, no. 8, Apr. See also Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, University of. See University of Penu- 


sylvania. 

Peinsylvania State College: Entrance requirements 
changed, 41, no.2, Oct.; evening courses for teachers, 
88, no. 4, Dec.; scarcity of dormitory space for girls, 
132, no. 6, Feb.; industrial and agriculturai research, 
81, no. 4, Dec.; girls earn expenses, 177, no. 8, Apr.; 
players furnish dramatie service to schools, 185, no. 
8, Apr.; summer school, 6, no. 1, Sept. 

Petroleuin geology and engineering: Study of courses 
and facilities in the United States, by Burcau of 
Education, 15, no. 

Philippine Islands: 
Oet.; teachers necded, 78, no. 4, Dee. 

aoe Pa.: Survey of publie schools, 207, no. 
9, May. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: Community work for forcigners, 167, 
no. 7, Mar. 

Physical education: Essential to moral development, 
164, no. 7, Mar.; Franco, emphasized in schouls, 176, 
no. 8, Apr.; Holland, 175, no. 8, Apr.; New Jersey, 
playgrounds, 163, no. 7, Mar.; practical prograni 
(Hutchinson), 201, no. 9, May. See also Health 
education. 

Physical examination: New York City, pre school 
children, 93, no. 4, Dee.; Washington (State), 93, no. 
4, Dec.: workiug children, 224, no. 10, June., 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Industrial education survey, 212, no. 
9, May. 

Pinteon pent See Work-study-play plan. 

Playgrounds: New Jersey, 163, no. 7, Mar. See also 
Sehool grounds. 

Poland: Underpaid teachers in sore straits (Bernstein), 
179, no. &, rae 

Porto Rico: {literacy reduced, 100, no. 5, Jan. 

Portugucse language: United States higher institutions 
192, no. 8, Apr. 

Postgraduate courses. See Graduate study. 

Powell, Garland W.: A week of great achievement, 107, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Power of creation and power of redemption (Coolidge), 
25, no. 2, Oct. 

Prague: Congress of high-school teachers. 207, no. 9, 
May; convention of Russian intellectuals. 2:3, no. 10, 


1, Sept. 
Public school libraries, 33, no, 2, 


June. 

Pre-school children: Physical examination, New York 
City, 93, no. 4, Dec. 

Pre-school education: Experiments (Vandcwalker), 
49-50, 64, no. 3, Nov. 
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Princeton University: Living alumni, 19, no. 1, Sept.; 
professors retire on half pay, 182, no. 8, Apr. 

Prizes: New York City, elementary-school graduates, 
161, no. 7, Mar.; safety lessons, 9, 19, no. 1, Sept.; 
worldessay contest, 168,no0.7,Mar. Scé also Contests. 

Professional preparation: Evaluated by Pennsylvania 
State bureau, 72, no. 3, Nov. 

Programs: American Education Week, 49, no. 3, Nov.; 
Armistice Day (Abbot), 39, no. 2, Oct.; “Health 

' agers or ‘‘Health Day’’ (Wedgwood), 87, no. 4, 

ec. 

Promotion: Withheld from excessivo numbers (Et- 
tinger), 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Providence, R. I.: Public school bank of health, 78, 
no. 4, Dee. 

Psychiatric tests for troublesome girls, 198, no. 9, May. 

Psychological clinic: Detroit, Mich., 123, no. 6, Feb. 

Publie schools: Education in aes) 70, no. 3, 
Nov.; one-fifth of population enrolled (Du Bois), 58, 
no. 3, Nov.; Orcgon, attcndanco compelled, 79, no. 
4, Dec.; trains for American life, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Public speaking: State contest, Connecticut, 72, no. 3, 
ov. 

Pupil transportation in a Colorado county (Muerman), 
201, no. 9, May. Q 


Quebec: Educational system (Parmelee), 1, 22, no. 1, 
Sept.; English language in Freuch schools, 46, no. 2, 
Oct 


R. 


Reading courses. See Libraries. 

Reconstruction aides and assistants: Needed at hos- 
pitals of Veterans’ Bureau, 44, no, 2, Oct. 

Radio: Broadcasting by educational institutions, 205, 
no. 9, May; Buffalo high schools (Roberts), 5, no. 1, 4 
Sept.; concerts at College of the City of New York, 14, 
no. 1, Sept.; educational information broadcast by 
U.S. Bureau of Education, 101, no. 5, Jan. . 

Recreative possibilities of motor trucks (Curtis), 235, 
no. 10, June. : 

Rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines: 
Aides needed by Veterans’ Burcau, 44, no. 2, Oct, 

Religious education: Daily Bible reading required in 
six States, 68, no. 3, Nov.; Germany, 1-2, no. 1, Sept.; 
Holland, 125, no. 6, Feb.; Italy, 102, no. 5, Jan. 203, 
no. 9, May; Quebec, 22, no. 1, Sept.: Sweden, 55, no. 
3, Nov.; Syracuse, N. ap Bible reading, 200, no. y, 
May; Wisconsin, 144, no. 6, Feb. 

Reorganization of education in the departments, 145- 
46, 160-61, No. 7, Mar. 

Research: Pennsylvania State College, 81, No. 4, Dec. 
Jee also Educational Research; tureaus of research, 

Retardation: Detroit, Mich., reluced in schools, 20, 
no. 1, Sept.: Effect of kindergarten (Abbot), 131, no. 
6, Feb.. Massachusetts, specia) classes, 203, no. 9, 
May: New York City, excessive (ttinger), $8, no. 
4, Dec. See also Special classes. : 

Retirement of professors: Princeton University, 182, 
no 8, Apr. i 

Rhode Island: Forbids 
(Wyman), 122, no. 6, Feb. 

Riddell, lk. C.: Influence oflibrary, 36, no. 2, Oct. ; 

Riley, James Whitcomb: Memorial week in Indiana 
schools, 66, no. 3, Nov. 

Robbins, Jessie M.: Associations of teachers for mutual 
benefit, 225. no. 10, June. 

Roberts, G. F.: Radio for Buffalo high schools, 5, no. 
1, Sept. 

ocsont J. A.: Rural libraries and rural schools, 42, 
no, 2, Oct. . 

Rochester, University of. See University of Rochester. 

Rogers, Anne: Wins prize for safety lesson, 9, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Rosen veel Fund aids negro schools, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

Rule, J. N.: Schools and the public library, 27, no, 2, 
Oct. 

Rulon, Elva E.: What a teachers’ college library does, 
30, no. 2, Oct. 

Kural education: Aberdeen, S. Dak., experiment 
(Sipple}, 85-86, no. 4, Dec.: Susiness nien intercste i 
in farmers’ schools, 209, no. 9, May: conference on 
consolidation of schools, Cleveland (Abel), 150, no. 7, 
Mar.: consolidation ofschools in lowa (Abel), 183, no. 
8, Apr.; contrasted with city (Abel), 64, no. 3, Nov. 
country schools should be community centers, 12, no. 
1, Sept.; county librarics in mauy States (Robinson), 
42, no. 2, Oct.; department of National Education 
Association, meeting at Cleveland, Ohio (Cook), 157, 
no. 7, Mar.; exhibit of consolidation at Cleveland, 
Ohio, 151, no. 7, Mar.; Emporia ‘(Kans.) State Nor- 
mal School aids rural-school officers (Cook), 102, 
uo. 5, Jan.; freo library service to schools (Henshall , 
41, no. 2, Oct.; health essentials, $1, no. 4, Dec.: 
Illinois, one-teacher school, 104, no. 5, Jan.; Indiana 
plan of teacher training, 34, no. 2, Oct.; laws which 
encourage consolidation by State aid (Lathrop), 11!- 
13, no. 5, Jan.; library an essential part of school 
equipment, 200, no. 9, May; library sends supple 
mentary textbooks to schools, 70, no. 3, Nov.; 
Massachusetts, oue-room schools disappearing, 214, 
no. 9, May; New York, needs, 3, no. 1, Sept.; prepara- 
tion of teachers (Cook), 133, no. 6, Feb.; pupil trans- 
portation in a Colorado country, 201, no. 9, May; 
salaries of teachers (Summers), 106-7, no. 5, Jan.: 
salaries in Minnesota consolidated schools, 179, no. &, 
Apr.; South Carolina elects woman county super- 
intendent, 125, no. 6, Feb.; special number of “School 
Life” (Tigert), 106, no. 5, Jan.; Vormont, Standard- 
ization of schools (Fisher), 105, no.5, Jan.; visual in- | 
struction in rural schools of Washington (State), 20 
no. 1, Sept.; what constitutes a consolidated school? | 


high-school fraternities 


INDEX, 


(Hoffman), 210, no. 9, May; whatis a consolidated 
school? (Abel), 115-16, no. 5, Jan.; Wyoming en- 
eourages consolidation, 206, no.9, May. Scealso Con- 
solidation of schools. 

Rugby, England: Technical school (Luckey), 62, no. 3, 
Nov. 

Russia, N. Y.: Planting of trees by school children, 213, 
no. 9, May. 

Russian Mutual Aid Society: Schools aided by newly- 
arrived teachers, 151, no. 7, Mar. 

Russian university students: Faculty of law estab- 
lished at University of Prague, 223, no. 10, June. 


Ss. 


Safety education: Accident prevention, 149, no. 7, Mar.; 
highway conference, 53, no. 3, Nov.; Highway Edu- 
cation board lossons, 78, no. 4, Dee.; prizes for safety 
lessons, 19, no. 1, Sept. See also Vire prevention. 


| Safety lesson wins valuable prize, 9, no. 1, Sept. 
_ Salaries. 


See Teachers’ salaries. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Vacciuation law upheld by Su- 

reme Court of United States, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: Adult elementary-school classes, 
134, no. 6, Feb. 

Scholarships: Government of Honduras, 13, no. il, 
Sept.; Swarthmore, 17, no. 1, Sept.; Tribo of Ben 
Jenny, Yh, Tae), i, SG 

School architecture. See School buildings. 

School attendance: New York City, 238, no. 10, June; 
North Dakota, 212, no. 9, May; Pennsylvania, 
children receive honor certificates, 161, no. 7, Mar. 

School buildings: Alexandria, Va., schoolhouse in use 
more than a century, 227, no. 10, June; Cleveland, 
8. C., burning, 226, no. 10, June; exhibit of junior 
and senior high schools, Cloveland, Ohio, 152, No. 7, 
Mar.; London, 7, no. 1, Sept.; report by Commission 
BE eI ENTE toe of Secondary Education, 120, no. 

, Jan, 

School costs are suro to grow, 
School finance. 

School discipline; Germany, 2, no. 1, Sept.; Paris, 13, 
No. 1, Sept.; Sweden, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

School finance: Akron, Ohio, teachers forego increase 
in salary, 168, no. 7, Mar.; city boards of education 
independent (Deffenbaugh), 130, no. 6, Feb.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, voters approve $5,000,000 bond issue, 151, 
no. 7, Mar.; Detroit, Mich., 32, no. 2, Oct.; 124, no. 
6, Feb.; expenditures increasing, 202, No. 9, May; 
fiscal administration and cost of schools (Strayer), 
169, no. 8, Apr.; Michigan, equalization of taxes 120, 
no. 5, Jan.: New York, 126, no. 6, Feb.; New York, 
City, budget, 64, no. 3, Nov; Pennsylvania, survey 
of fiscal policies in field of education, 190, no. 8, Apr.; 
Janes, costs and efficiency doubled, 173, no. &, 

Dies 

School grounds: High school, 120, no. 5, Jan. See also 
Playgrounds. 

School libraries. See Libraries, scliool. 

“School Life’: Accidental omission, 106, no. 5, Jan.; 
can no longer be sent gratuitously, 1, no. 1, Sept.; 
index and title page available, 82, no. 4, Dec.; redivi- 
vus, 10, no. 1, Sept. 

School lunches: New York City, association feeds a 
thousand children free, 92, no. 4, Dec. 

School nurses. See Health service; Nursing. 

School orchestra. See Musical education. 

School research bureaus: Cities maintaining (Hebb), 
236, no. 10, June. 

School surveys. See Surveys. 

School taxes. See School finance. 

“Schoolmen’s week’’; Pennsylvania, 215, no. 9, May. 

Schools closed for trivial reasons, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

Scotland: Mentally defective children, 153, no. 7, Mar. 

Seas ore Carl E.: Differences in native abilities, 39, no. 

mOcis 

Secondary education: Report of committee on rcor- 
ganization, 120, no. 4, Jan. See also High schools. 

Secondary schools: English, New regulations on adinis- 
sion, 54, no. 3, Nov. 

Secret societies. See High school fraternities. 

Self-education (Buttrick), 121 no. 6, Feb.; (Webster), 
217, no. 10, June. 

Sex edueation: British commission report (Tait), 230, 
no. 10, June. 

Sexes (The): Differentiation of curricula between, 193, 
202-208 , 214, no. 9, May. 

Sherman, Florence A.: Foot facts, 86, no. 4, Dec.; ten 
health guide pooe for teachers, 203, no. 9, May. 

Sipple, Leslie B.: An experiment in rural education, 
83-86, no. 4, Dec. 

Skinner, Charles R.: Books loaned to teachers on appli- 
eation, 206, no. 9, May. 

Smith College: Able students may progress rapidly, 12, 
no. 1, Sept.; new honor plan, 182, no. 8 Apr. 

Smith, Faith E.: The service of a public library to 
teachers, 47,n0. 2, Oct. 

Social problems: Studied by high school, 33, n0. 2, Oct. 

Social work. See Community centers. 

Social workers convene in Washington (Palmer end 
Wedgwood), 222, no. 10, June. 

Soinerville, Mass.; Use of height and weight tables, 
144, no. 6, Feb. 

South Carolina: Woman county superintendent, 126, 
no. 6, Feb. 

South Manchester, Conn.: Father’s Day, 86, no. 4, Dee. 

Southern States: Library development (Tigert), 217, 
232-231,n0. 10, June; library progress, 240,1.0. 10, June. 

Spanishlanguage: Taughtin United States higher inst- 
tutions, 192, no. 8, Apr.; taught to forcign residents of 
City of Mexico, 66, no. 3, Nor. 

Special classes: adjustment room, 62, no. 3, Nov.; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 27, no. 2, Oct.; Connecticut 192, 
no. 8, Apr.; Detroit, Mich., 123, no, 6, Feb.: Massa- 


202, no. 9, May. See also 


chusetts, 203, no. 9, May; New York City, 35, no. 2, 
Oct., 155, no. 7, Mar.; Scotland, 152, no. 7, Mar.: 
stammerers, 8, no. 1, Sept.; suficrers from eardiac 
disorders, 43, no. 2, Oct.: trade school for retarded 
girls, 132, no. 6, Feb.; Wyoming, 28, no. 2, Oct. See 
also &ducational tests aud measurements; Retarda- 
tion; Undernourished children. ; 
Special honors plan for brilliant students: Smith Col- 
lege, 182, no. 8, Apr. 
Speech classes: London, 8, no. 1, Sept. : 
Spelling (State contests): Connecticut, 72, no. 3, Nov.; 
New York, 7!,no.3, Nov.; Wyoming, 152, no.7, Mar. 
Pre ELE chats of rural schools: Vermont, 105, no. 4, 
an. 
Standards: Revised for Southern colleges, 9, no. 1, 
Sept. See also Accrediting. ; 
Standards of scholarship raised: Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, 100, no. 5, Jau. 

State aid to consolidated schools (Lathrop), 111-113, no. 
fy, deo, 

Statesupcerintcudent of education: Louisiana; electicu, 
8, no. 4, Dec.; names, 113, no. 5, Jan, ‘ 

State universities, National Association of: Meeting at 
Washington, D. C., 938, no. 4, Dec. See also Higher 
education. 

Statisties (educational): London, 8, no. 1, Sept. 

Status of the school superintendent: Report by com- 
mittco of Department of Superintendence, 163, no. 7, 
Mar. 

Stammering. Seo Speech classes. 

Story-telling: In the training of teachers (Whiteman), 
32, no, 2, Oct. 

Strayer, George D.: Fiscal administration and cost of 
schools, 169-170, 190, no. 8, Apr. 

Student guidance: Stuyvesant Ligh School, New York 
City, 70, no. 3, Nov. : ; 
Student tours: Institute’ of International Education, 

224, no. 10, June. 
Students’ employment: Pennsylvania State College, 
177,n0.8, Arr.; Washington State College, 227, no. 10, 


une. 

Students’ organizations: Spokane, Wash., 33, no. 2, 
Oct. See also High school fraternities. 

Study habits (Holland), 66, no. 3, Nov. 

Stuyvesant High School, New York City: Student 
guidance, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Summer camps: Popularity, 235-236, no. 10, June. 

Summer schools: Attendauce in ccrtain universities, 
179, no. 8, Apr.; attended by school superintendents; 
163, no. 7, Mar.; Chile (Marchan), 181, no. 8, Apr.; 
Columbia University, course to prepare women for 
“home service directors” in savings banks, 24, no. 1, 
Sept.; comparison between American and English, 
86, no. 4, Dec.; Ifyannis (Mass.) Normal School, in- 
struction for school nurses, 134, no. 6, Feb.; impress 
Chilcan educator (Marchan), 184, no. 8, Apr.; on 
Hudson River pier, 70, no. 3, Nov.; Pennsylvania 
institutions, 6, no. 1, Sept.; teachers seek ‘“pedagogi- 
cal rejuvenation,’”’ 178, no. 8, Apr.; University of 
Chicago, 225, no. 10, June; University of Mexico, at- 
tended by teachers from the United States, 192, no. 8, 
Apr. 

Summer scssions. 
schools. 

Summers, Alexander: Salaries of rural-scl:ool teachers 
106-7, no. 5, Jan. 

Superintendence, Department of. See Department of 
Superintendence. 

Supcrintendent of schools: Activities, 154, no. 7, Mar.; 
status, 163, no. 7, Mar. 

Superintendents (State): Names, 113, no. 5, Jan. 

Supreme court upholds vaccination law, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Surveys: Arkansas, 159, no. 7, Mar.; courses in petro- 
leum geology, 15, no. 1, Sept.; Currituck County, 
N. C., 100, no. 5, Jan.; Kentucky, 23, no. 1, Sept.; 
Logan County and city of Bellefoutaine, Ohio (Mc- 
Cracken), 114, no. 5, Jan.; Massachusetts, higher cdu- 
cation (Zook), 15, no. 1, Sept.; New York City schools, 
37, no. 2, Oct.; New York State, high schools, need for 
complete study, 85, no. 4, Dec.; rural schools, 3, no. 1, 
Sept.; Oak Park and River Forest Township, IIL, 
234, no. 10, June; Oklahoma, 28, no. 2, Oct.; 153, no. 7, 
Mar.; Pennsylvania’s fiscal policies in tho field of 
education, 190, no. 8, Apr.; Philadelphia, Pa., 207, 
no. 9, May. 

Sverre College: Offers scholarships, 17, no. 1, 
Scpt. 

Sweden: Contrasts between Swedish and American 
schools (Hiinninger), 55-57, no. 3, Nov.; educational 
reforms debated, 223-24, no. 10, June: homemade 
school apparatus (Pearson), 20, no. 1, Sept.; Stock- 
holm, training college for vocational teachers (Pear- 
Son), 103, no. 5, Jan.; traveling cooking school (Pcar- 
son); 12,00. Lb sent. 

Sverige: Taught in New Haven schools, 238, no. 10, 

une. 

Switzerland: Employment of boys and girls graduated 
from public schools, 223, no. 10, June. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Bible study, 200, no. 9, May. 


T. 


See <All-year schools; Summer 


Tait, Fred: British Commission report on sex instrue- 
tion, 230, no. 10, June; many British teachers still 
unemployed, 191, no. 8, Apr.; unemployed British 
children a problem, 158, no. 7, Mar. 

Teacher training: Aceredited by North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 93, no. 4, 
Dec.; Cleveland School of Education, requirements 
for entrance, 63, no. 3, Nov.; conference on kindergar- 
ten education, 186, no. 7, Mar.; experiment in rural 
education, 85, no. 4, Dec.; for work with adult im- 
tnigrants, New York, 77 no. 4, Dee.; German rao 
no. 2, Sept.; Indiana, short courses for rural teachers 


35, no. 2, Oct.; kindergarten courses (Vandewalker), 

17, no. 1, Sept.; lines of preptess (Vandewalker), 129 

no. 6, Feb.; New York State, establishes special 

hureau, 176, no. 8 ae rural schools (Cook), 133, 

no. 6, Feb.; New York, 3, no. 1, Sept.; Stockholm, 

training college for vocational teachers (Pearson), 

103, no. 5, Jan.; New York State Board of Regents, 

demand professional training for all licenses, 95, no. 4, 

Dec.; Stockholm, 103, no. 6, Jan.; story telling 

(Whiteman), 32,no.2, Oct. See also Normal schools; 

Teachers’ colleges.. 

' Teacherages: Winchester, Va., comfortahle home for 
city teachers (Maphis), 134, no. 6, Feb. 

Teachers: Books loaned, Kansas City, 206, no. 9, May; 
Congress at Prague, 207, no. 9, May; correspondence 
courses, North Adams (Mass.) Normal School, 92, 
no. 4, Dec.; Germany, self-government, 18, no. 1, 
Sept.; greeting by U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
10, no. 1, Sept.; Indian schools, needed, 152, no. 7, 
Mar.; meetings, see Conferences; Pennsy{vania, sum- 
mer schools, 6, no. 1, Sopt.; Philippine schools, 
needed, 78, no. 4, Dec.; qualifications (Cove), 30, no. 
2, Oct.; Sweden, 57, no. 3, Nov.; ten health gulde- 
posts, 203, no. 9, May. 

Teachers’ certificates. See Certification of teachers. 

Teachers (Great Britain): Unemployment (Tait), 19, 
no. 8, Apr.; vacation course, 79, no. 4, Dec.; vacatiou 
trip to America, 222, no. 10, June. 

Teachers (professional improvement): Detroit, Mich., 

123, no. 6, Feb.; Pennsylvania, 6, no. 1, Sept.; 88, no. 

4, Dec.; West Virginia, 71, no. 3, Nov. 

Teachers’ college, Columbia University: Cooperates 
with Red Cross in establishing health stations, 161, 
no. 7, Mar.; gift from International Education Board, 
197, no. 9, May; nursery school course, 50, no. 2, Nov. 

Teachers? college, Penn., Nebr.: Libraries, 30, no. 2, 

ct 


Teachers’ institute: West Virginia (Muerman), 71, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Teachers’ library, Kansas City, Mo. (Voigt), 174, no. 8, 
Apr.; 206, no. 9, May. 

Teachers’ organizations: Los Angeles Rescarch Coun- 
cil, 113, no. 5, Jan.; cluhs (Robbins), 225, no. 10, June. 

Teachers’ salaries: Akron, Ohio, increases given up, 
168, no. 7, Mar.; Chicago, Ill., 53, no. 3, Nov.; Detroit, 
Mich., 123, no. 6, Feb.; Germany, $3, no. 4, Dec.; 
London, 197, no. 9, May; Minnesota consolidated 
schools, 179, no. 8, Apr.; Poland (Bernstein), 179, 
ne: 8, Apr.; rural schools (Summers), 106-7, no. 5, 
an. 

ce honesty in the schools (Forbush), 208, no. 9, 


ay. 
Teaching of modern languages in Holland (Diels), 211- 
12, no. 9, May. 
Pecig profession: College graduates, 228, no. 10, 
e€ 


une. 

Technical education: High schools, 88, no. 4, Dec.; 
library in high school (Ingles), 29, no. 2, Oct.; ‘Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile school gives broaa training in textile 
industry, 105, no.5,Jan.; Rugby, England (Luckey), 
62, no. 3, Nov.; University of Chicago, school to be 
developed, 128, no. 6, Feb. See also Engineering 
education; Vocational education. 

Ten health guide-posts for teachers (Sherman), 208, 
no.9, May. 

Tennessee, Shelby County: Teachers attend meeting of 
Nationa] Education Association, 21, no. 1, Sept, 

Tests, educational. See Educational tests and meas- 
urements. 

Tests, intelligence. See Educational tests and meas- 
urements. 

Tests, mental. See Educational tests and measure- 
ments. 

Thrift: France, 13, no. 1, Sept.; Germany, wage- 
earning pupils in cities (Pearson), 4, no. 1, Sept.; 
Been, homemade school apparatus (Pearson), 20, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Tigert, J ohn J.:; American Education Week, 34, no. 2, 

ct.; anew opportunity for visual education, 31, no. 
2, Oct.; celebrate Armistice Day, 25, no. 2, Gct.: for 
the cause of rural education, 106, no. 5, Jan.; reorgan- 
ization of education in the departments, 145-46, 
160-61, no. 7, Mar.; to the teachers of America, 
greeting, 10,no.1, Sept. See also United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Tildsley, Jobn L.: A place for the advancement o 
learning, 110, no. 5, Jan. 

Trade school for retarded girls, 132, no. 6, Feh. 

Training for citizenship and defence: Conference of 
Washington, D. C., 168, no. 7, Mar. 

Transportation of pupils: Montgomery County, Ala., 
use of motor truck, 191, no. 8, Apr.; Rio Grande 
County, Colo., 201, no. 9, May; Wyoming, 206, no. 9, 
May. See also Consolidation of schools. 

Tuition free: Creighton University, 158, no. 7, Mar. 


U. 


Undernourished children: New York City, special 
classes, 155, no. 7, Mar. 

ea ay ea British children a prohlem (Tait), 158, 
no. ar. 

United States Bureau of Education: Aid to city 
schools, 130, no. 6, Feb.; American Education Week, 
activities connected with, 51, no. 3, Nov., 82, no. 4 
Dec.; business men and teachers, conference, 152, 


5 | 


INDEX. 


no. 7, Mar.; commercial education, circulars, 134, no. 
6, Feb., 187, no. 8, Apr.; educational information 
hroadcasted, 101, no. 5, Jan.; enrollment In public 
schools, report, 58, no. 3, Dec.; health education 
conference, 4, no. 1, Sept.; ‘‘Healthland ”’ exhibit at 
National Dairy Show, 77, no. 4, Dec.; high-school 
buildings and grounds, bulletin, 120, no. 5, Jan.; 
industrial education, circular, 83, no. 4, Dec.; libraries 
consistent supporter, 34, no. 2 Oct.; physical educa- 
tion, conference, 164, no. 7, Mar.; recommendations 
followed in Currituck County, N.C., 100, no. 5, Jan.; 
rural education, devoted to cause (Tigert), 106, no. 5, 
Jan.; rural school news letter, 200, no. 9, May; 
salaries of teachers in rural schools in 1922, circular, 
107, no.6, Jan.; specialists required, 224, no. 10, Juno; 
survey of Arkansas schools, 159, n>. 7, Mar.; survey 
of Oklahoma schools, 28, no. 3, Oct.; training for 
foreign service, bulletin, 5, no. 1, Sept.; work in 
Alaska (Hamilton), 16, no. 1, Sept. 

United States Commissi nor of Education: Conference 
on art and education, 206, No. 9, May; appoints com- 
mittee to study education in Oklahoma, 153, no. 7, 
Mar.; calls on conference of shop teachers and super- 
visors, 212, no. 9, May; calls confereoce on work- 
study-play plan, 155, no. 7, Mar.; chairman of Fed- 
eral Council for Citizenship Training, 154, no. 7, Mar.; 
review of year’s work (Honour), 33, no. 2, Oct. See 
also Tigert, John J. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau: Offers special courses 
in neuropsychiatry, 215, no. 9, May. 

Universities and colleges. See Higher education. 

University extension: Activities (Maphis), 193-94, 204 
6, no. 9, May; Massachusetts, by correspondence and 
in class, 6, no. 1, Sept.; professional reading course for 
teachers, 32, no. 2, Oct.; North Carolina, postgradu- 
ate medical course, 15, no. 1, Sept., 63, no. 3, Nov.; 
Wisconsin, service to all parts of State, 48, no. 2, Oct.; 
Yale University course for teachers, 131, no. 6, Feh. 

University of Akron: Teachers’ college develops model 
platoon school, 135, no. 6, Feb. 

University of California: Health clinic, 48, no. 2, Oct.; 
students manage theater, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

University of California (southern branch): Adjustment 
room for individual attention, 62, no. 3, Nov. 

University of Chicago: Summer courses, 225, no. 10, 
June; to develop school of technology, 128, no. 6, Feh. 

University of Hamburg: Foreign commerce, instruc- 
tion, 223, no. 10, June. 

University of Iowa: Child welfarc station receives gift, 
134, no. 6, Feb. 

University of Mexico: Attended hy United States 
teachers in summer, 192, no. 8, Apr. 

University of Nebraska; Woman student 69 years old, 
208, no. 9, May. 

University of Ee cae Summer school, 6, no. 1, 
Pee wolmenis college to he built on campus, 210, 
no. 9, May. 

University of Rochester: School of music, 216, no. 9, 
May; theater, 64, no. 3, Nov. ; 

University of Virginia: Receives gift of private lihrary, 
140, no. 6, Feb. 

University of Wisconsin: Extension division influences 
whdle ae 48, no. 2, Oct.; free medical service, 4, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Updegraff, Harlan: And survey of Pennsylvania’s fiscal 
policies in education, 190, no. 8, Apr. 


Vv. 


Van Deusen, Marjorie: Reading tastes of high-school 
studeuts, 80, no. 4, Dec. 

Vandewalker, Nina C.: Kindergarten courses in many 
institutions, 17, no. 1, Sept.; lines of progress in 
teacher training, 129, no. 6, Feb.; marked interest in 
kindergarten education, 156, no. 7, Mar.; mecting of 
International Kiudergarten Union, 200, no. 9, May; 
some experiments in preschool education, 49-50, 64, 
no. 3, Nov.; suggestions concerning kindergarten leg- 
islation, 130, no. 6, Feh. 

Vaccination: Law upheld hy Supreme Court of United 
States, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Vermout: Centenary of normal school, 228, no. 10, 
June; educational progress (Fisher), 105, no. 5, Jan. 

Veterans’ Bureau. See United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Virginia: Community leagues (Muerman), 177, no. §& 
may higher standards desired for teachers, 182, no. 
8, Apr. 

Ming teachers: Relation to school program, 222, no. 
10, June. 

Visual education: Detroit, Mich., 123, no. 6, Feb.; new 
opportunity (Tigert), 31, no. 2, Oct.; production of 
films pedagogically sound, 16, no. 1, Sept.; Wash- 
ington (State), rural schools, 20, no. 1, Sept. Sce 
also Motion pictures in schools. 

Vocational education: Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, students cook and serve hotel dinner, 190, no. § 
aps Peckham School, Buffalo, N. Y., pupils puild 
schoolhouse, 239, no. 10, June; Stockholm, training 
college for teachers (Pearson), 103, no. 5, Jan.; textile 
trades, preparation, 41, no. 2, Oct.; Wyoming, 79, 
no. 4, Dec. See also Industrial education; Technical 
education. 

Vocational guidance (Seashore), 39, no. 2, Oct. 
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Voigt, C. L.: Kansas City creates special teacliers’ 
library, 174, no. 8, Apr. 

Vought, Sabra W.: Training the school librarian, 36, 
no. 2, Oct. oe 


Wage-earning pupils: Attend early high-school ses- 
sions, 28, no, 1, Sept.; Detroit, Mich., 36, no. 2, Oct. 
War Department: Conference on training for citizen- 

ship and defense, 168, no. 7, Mar. 

Wallingford, Conn.; Teachers take extension courses, 
131, no. 6, Feb. 

Washington (State): Illiteracy reduced, 40, no. 2, Oct.; 
visual instruction in rural schools, 20, no. 1, Sept. 

Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Corporation Poande 
Institute of Economics, 22, no. 1, Sept.; educational 
situation in the National Capital (Ballou), 145, 166- 
67, no. 7, Mar.; healtb training, graded courses, 174, 
no. 8, Apr.; National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
conference, 154, no. 7, Mar.; National Conference of 
Social Workers, 222, no, 10, June; schools should 
be model for Nation, 173, no. 8, Apr. 

Washington, George: School endowed in Alexandria, 
Va., 227, no. 10, June. 

Washiugton Irving High School, New York City: 
Hevea trie tests for troublesome girls, 198, no. 9‘ 

ay. 

Washington State College: Students pay tbeir own 
way, 227, no. 10, June. 

Wehber, Leroy: European custom of saluting the 
dead, 105, no. 5, Jan. 

Webster, Daniel: Self-education, 217, no. 10, June. 

Wedgwood, Harriet L.: Suggestions for the observance 
of “Health Week” or ‘Health Day,” 87, no. 4, Dec. 

Wedgwood, Harriet L., and Palmer, George T.: Social 
workers convene in Washington, 222, no. 10, June. 

Wedgwood, Hazel: Health habits, 162, no. 7, Mar. 

Weighing school children. See Health education. 

Weller, C. H.: Summer session attendance in certain 
universities, 179, no. 8, Apr. 

West vies Teachers’ institutes (Muerman), 71, 
no. 3, Nov. 

What about the superhright pupil? 185, n0. 8, Apr. 

What constitutes a consolidated school? (Hoffman), 
210, no. 9, Bee ‘ : 

Whiteman, Edna: Story telling in the training of 
teachers, 32, no. 2, Oct. 

een: Del.: Lack of kindergartens, 208, no. 9, 
May. 

Season, Va.: Home for city teachers (Maphis), 
134, no. 6, Feb. 

Windes, Eustace E.: Objectives in elementary rural 
school agriculture, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Wisconsin: Religious instruction, three cities provide 
for week day, 144, no. 6, Feb.; school costs and effi- 
ciency doubled, 173, no. 8, Apr.; university exten- 
sion division, work, 48, no. 2, Oct. 

Mihara wal depends on individual, not course, 88, no. 
4, Dec. 

Wolcott, John D.: A consistent supporter of libraries, 
34, no. 2, Oct.; new books in education, 21, no. 1, 
Sept., 45, no. 2, Oct., 69, no. 3, Nov , 91, no. 4, Dec.; 
117, no. 5, Jan.; 141, no. 6, Feb.; 165, no. 7, Mar.; 189, 
no. 8, Apr.; 213, no. 9; May, 237, no. 10, June. 

Women: Athletics, 154, no. 7, Mar.; 269, no. 9, May; 
college graduates become tcachers, 228, no. 10, June; 
Gormany, higher education, 223, no. 10 J une; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, student 69 years old, 208, no. 9, 
May; University of Pennsylvania, 210, no. 9, May; 
trained for new occupation, 24, no. 1, Sept. See also 


Girls. 

Wood, Will C.: Physical education in the public 
schools, 49, 65-66, no. 3, Nov. 

Workers’ colleges: Estahlishment and activities, 205, 
no. 9, May. 

Workers’ education: Students’ Federation of Mexico 
to found laborers’ university, 14, no. 1, Sept. See 
aiso Adult education. 

Workers’ Educational Bureau of America: Growth, 
205, no. 9, May. 

Work-study-play plan: Adopted by 43 cities, 28, no. 2. 
Oct.; adopted by 54 cities, 164,no.7, Mar.; conference 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 155, no 7, Mar.: Detroit, Mich., 
33, no. 2, Oct., 123, no. 6, Feb.; model school devel- 
oped hy Akron Teachers’ College, 185, no, 6, Feb. 

World Conference on Education: San Francisco, Calif., 
206, no. 9, May; 236, no. 10, June. 

Wyman Elwood T.: Rhode Island forbids high-school 
fraternities, 128, no. 6, Feb. 

Wyoming: Americanization classes, 15, no. 1, Sept.: 
classes for defectives, 28, no. 2, Oct.; consolidation of 
rural schools, 206, no. 9, May; spelling contest at 
State fair, 152, no. 7, Mar.; vocational education, 79, 
no. 4, Dec. < 


Yale University: Extension courses for teachers, 32, 
no. 2, Oct., 131, no. 6, Feb. 

Young Men’s Christian Union: Cooperative classes in 
Boston, 77, no. 4, Dec. 


Z. 
Zook, George F.: Massachusetts survey of higher 
education, 195-96, no. 9, May; 15, no. 1, Sept. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF QUEBEC 
PROVINCE. 


Separate School Organization for French-Speaking 
Roman Catholics and for English-Speaking Protes- 
tants—School Taxes Are Equitably Divided—Dual 
Organization of Historical Origin—French Popula- 
tion Outnumbers English by About Eight to One. 


By C. D. PARMELEE, Secretary Department of Public Instruction. 


The following statement may be regarded not merely as 
accurate in respect to the general nature of central adminis- 
tration of public education in the oldest Canadian Province 
but also as affording an instructive illustration of those dif- 
ferences in governmental control, usually of historical origin, 
which have always to be borne in mind in the interpretation 
of different educational systems. 

In Canada publie education is under the control of the pro- 
vineial legislatures, as in the United States it is under the 
control of the State legislatures. In Canada, also, in nearly 
all the Provinees, the “public” school and the high school are 
the traditional schools of the people. But salient differences in 
eentral control as between the State legislatures of the United 
States and the provincial legislatures are to be noted. In 
Canada the functions of the county or township “ superin- 
tendent ” are in the hands of an “inspector,” whose salary, 
or in some cases a part of it, is paid by the provincial govern- 
ment, and who is, therefore, an official reporting directly to 
the Government. All the pro- 
vineial governments of Can- 
ada also, either directly or, 
as in the ease of Quebec, 
through an appointed body, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOL REFORM IN 
GERMANY. 


National Constitution Removes All Class Domination in 
Public Education—Central Government Now Con- 
trols School System—Bitter Contest Raging Over 
Place of Religion in Schools—Uniform Training of 


All Teachers is Advocated. 


By Re1NHoLD LEHMANN, Leipzig. 


Over the outer portal of every war, whether lost or won, 
stands written for the peoples concerned the ancient saying, 
“Know Thyself”! Thus Germany, like England, France, and 
Italy, is undergoing a thorough test of its school system; 
making bold proposals for changes and improvements, and 
planning carefully a reconstruction of its school policies. The 
national constitution of the 11th of August, 1919, contains 
under the fourth seetion, “ Edueation and the School,” not less 
than nine comprehensive paragraphs in which appear the estab- 
lishment of a definite forward movement as compared to the 
conditions of 1914, since they remove all domination, including 
the despotism of the ‘“Standeschule” (the class-distinetion 
school), the ‘‘ Bekenntnischule” (the denominational school), 
and the “ Lernschule” (the bookish school of the traditional 
type). The unconditioned establishment of the “ Einheits- 
schule” (the unity school), the ‘‘ Weltlichen Schule” (the 
secular-instruction school), and the “Arbeitsschule” (the mo- 
tivated or creative school) does not necessarily follow to be 
sure. In the main, the con- 
stitution makes promises 
only; but one ean not easily 
disturb this foundation, even 
if the strueture, proud and 


eontrol the courses of study 
and authorize the textbooks 
to be used in the schools. 
In each Province, as a rule, 
there is uniformity of text- 
books for each grade; the 
four western Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia, 
indeed, act together in this 
matter. 

In eight of the nine Prov- 
inces of Canada—Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island—the 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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beautiful, does not arise im- 
mediately. 

3efore 1918 the iudividual 
States could aet as they 
pleased, wholly independent 
in their school affairs; now 
the central government is 
empowered to prescribe prin- 
eiples for all parts of the 
school systein which limit the 
laws of the individual States. 
With this the principle of 
centralization has been drawn 
into the foreground. ‘The ex- 
plauation for it lies in the 
uncoordinated efforts which 
since the revolution have 
threatened the unity of the 
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Nation. Against these the greater fath- 
erland must retain the right and power 
to place on a common basis the education 
of the youth in all parts of the country. 

The first school law, appearing within 
a year, guaranteed a common primary 
school for the first four years of school, 
the sixth to the tenth year of the child’s 
life. It ordered the suspension, not later 
than 1930, of all publie and private pre- 
paratory schools and preparatory classes. 
In such schools, up to this time, the sons 
of the well-to-do class have been pre- 
pared for the secondary schools. At 6 
years of age they were earefully sepa- 
rated from the children of the working 
people who attended the Volksschule. 
The new primary school law, which was 
bitterly opposed by the wealthy and 
privileged classes, helps at least to up- 
hold until the tenth year of the child’s 
life the democratic principle that the 
children of one people belong in one 
school and that the educational possi- 
bilities of all must be equal. 


Religious Differences Prevent Unification. 


The next national school law, about 
which at present the bitterest eontest 
wages in parliament and press, in public 
assemblies, and in parent and teachers’ 
associations, endeavors to govern the 
school on the basis of ethics rather than 
of denominational religion. In spite of 
the utmost efforts of the body of German 
teachers a breaking up of the common 
schools on account of religious belief ap- 
pears inevitable. The constitution pro- 
vides that the character of the school in 
each community with respect to religious 
instruction shall be determined by the 
parents and guardians of the pupils. 
On account of this a perpetual school 
fight is engendered which threatens to 
disrupt every family. Some would es- 
tablish “ Gemeinschaftsschulen,”’ or 
schools for children of all denominations, 
but others (probably the majority) 
would have Protestant schools, Catholic 
schools, Jewish schools, monistic schools, 
and secular instruction schools. Yor 
every confession and every philosophy 
of life the authorities, when the matter 
is placed before them, must establish its 
own school. Germany has 529 sects, all 
jealous of their rights, and most of them 
mistaken in their conception of freedom, 
and they are plunging the school system 
into an unholy chaos of small offshoots 
and adventure schools. Meanwhile the 
real unification of the people must wait 
until Germany has attained her maturity 
and has overcome the growing paing of 
her new government. 


Who Shall Supervise Religious Instruction? 


Special cause for conflict lies in the 
question, Does the State alone have the 
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right to supervise the religious instruc- 
tion in the common schools? In small 
communities until 1918 the local clergy 
performed the entire school inspection. 
Large groups of orthodox churches would 
not willingly relinquish this function; at 
least they will demand the controlling 
right as to whether the fundamentals of 
their respective creeds are imparted. As 
opposed to these, the majority of teachers 
in the cominon schools object to allowing 
the clergy again to participate in the 
school inspection. Many teachers make 
use of their constitutional right by de- 
clining to impart religious instruction. 
Then, often there arises in the Village 
a dentonstration against the godless 
teacher ; or a school strike of the children 
may be started, so that the local authori- 
ties may obtain from the State a teacher 
more to their liking. On the other hand, 
the radical socialists incite their children 
into street demonstrations displaying red 
placards: “Down with priestly lies!” 
“Out with religious instruction in the 
schools!” In the end the children, whose 
Souls are drawn prematurely into party 
struggles, will pay for these tests of 
power of the obstinate uncompromising 
fathers. Everywhere orthodox and athe- 
ist are equally guilty; and with the mo- 
mentary inner dismemberment of the 
German people, no beautiful oration, no 
reasoning exhortation by the pedagogical 
leaders will avail. It follows psycholog- 
ically that, after a world war and a revo- 
lution in the construction of a new gOy- 
ernmental policy and a new educational 
systein, the struggle of all against all 
works itself out in great extremes and 
with great violence. 


Teacher Training Presents Vital Problem. 


The third subject for consideration is 
the training of teachers in its national 
aspect. This was recognized as the most 
vital problem in the field of education by 
the National School Conference whieh, in 
June, 1920, brought together G00 school 
men o. every rank. Since all profes- 
sional educators, from the elementary 
schools to the universities, have to ful- 
fill in educating humanity a duty that is 
fundamentally the same and in all essen- 
tial points of equal value, these edu- 
cators should represent in the new State 
a single profession and receive accord- 
ingly a uniform preparation. This should 
be until about the nineteenth year in the 
general training schools leading to the 
university and then in the university 
itself. Here, in addition to the required 
subject of pedagogy, including psychol- 
ogy, the elementary-school teacher must 
carry at least one special subject of sci- 
entific, humanistic, or technical nature. 
Civics should be especially emphasized 


SS 


in the curriculum, and sociology might 
also be added, 


Special State Normal Schools Discontinued. 


In Saxony the university attendance is 
already fixed at three years. Other 
States will probably establish “ Piida- 
gogische Akademien,” or teachers’ col- 
leges, in close connection with, the 
universities. In any case a movement is 
already in progress to do away with the 
special State normal schools; and the 
professors of education in the universi- 
ties are becoming at last more numerous 
and more independent, even if the fol- 
lowers of tradition do struggle against 
recognizing pedagogy as a science and 
against, according to all professional edu- 
cators, the best possible scientific foun- 
dation for their life’s work. This devel- 
opment could be checked, of course, by 
the ministers of finance, who fight chiefly 
against all improvements—for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers. 

Since the constitution expressly men- 
tions civics and craftsmanship as sub- 
jects to be taught, the teaching profes- 
sion is now doubly concerned in their as- 
sociations and journals with these prob- 
lems of teaching practice. Civics is of- 
fered as a subject of study, yet one would 
exempt, if possible, the elementary school 
pupil from it. The constitution, of which 
every pupil receives a copy at the end of 
his compulsory school attendance, is 
made the central point of consideration. 
But the spirit of civie responsibility is to 
permeate the entire school life. The 
chief means toward this end appears to 
be pupil self-government, which is con- 
stantly increasing in favor, 

Cultivation of All Powers is the Aim. 

The mechanical and inactive Lernschu- 
len with their lifeless “ discipline” and 
external “authority” give way slowly to 
the vital and active Arbeitsschulen. 
Progressive teachers make constructive 
exercises with material things as the 
foundation of education. ‘This is like- 
Wise a fundamental principle in the form 
of creative, self-active learning, and also 
a study in the form of special craftsman- 
ship. In all grades and all branches of 
instruction the “ school of deeds” will in- 
dependently, through play, constructive 
work, and action, reach the inner-life 
values of knowledge and understanding, 
with joyful appreciation of the beautiful, 
and through all this to achievements in 
the service of the community.  Self- 
development and the cultivation of all 
powers, both physical and spiritual, is 
the aim; together with prerequisites of a 
professional life, subjectively and ob- 
jectively as correct as possible. Ethics 
and true religion will also grow out of 


the active community life which natu- 
(Continued on paye 18.) 
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NEEDS OF NEW YORK’S RURAL SCHOOLS 


Joint Committee Recommends Emphasis on Home Making and In- 
dustrial Arts, Elastic Curriculum, Trained Teachers, State Leader- 
ship, Local Control of Certificates, Larger Units of Administration, 


Better Buildings. 


Rural schools in New York State are 
urgently in need of improvement, ac- 
cording to recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools, rep- 
resenting the State Grange, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Dairymen’s 
League, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the State College of Agriculture, the 
Home Bureau Federation, and the State 
Teachers’ Association. Complete revision 
of rural school conditions throughout the 
State will be necessary to make the 
schools suited to the work they are sup- 
posed to do, says the report of the com- 
mittee. The curriculum, the preparation 
of teachers, and the buildings are ar- 
ranged without consideration for the spe- 
cial needs of rural districts. The survey 
showed that the whole rural system is 
working under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing the same curriculum and require- 
ments as city schools but without the 
facilities that city schools have. 

Changes Required in Curriculum. 

A new curriculum, in keeping with 
present educational standards and with 
modern principles and practices should 
be prepared with special refereuce to 
rural school children’s needs. It should 
lay greater emphasis on home making 
and the industrial arts. Reading also 
needs special attention, since results of 
tests show that the rural-school pupil is 
more backward in reading than in any 
other subject. If help is given tn the 
curriculum on subject matter and meth- 
ods of teaching reading and in the ar- 
rangement of work, reading will be inore 
likely to receive the emphasis it de- 
serves. 

Even when the curriculum has been 
better fitted to rural conditions than it is 
now, it will not do as a rigid form, be- 
cause various parts of the State have dif- 
ferent needs. At present the law allows 
the various districts to make their own 
eurricula, but since all the schools in the 
State are preparing for the State exami- 
nations, which are everywhere the same, 
the teachers try to follow the course of 
study on which the examinations are 
based, regardless of the needs of the dis- 
trict or of the individual children. 

The curriculum should be so arranged 
that it would be adjustable by local au- 


thorities in various regions of the State 
so as to fit their speclal needs. But such 
adjustment will not be practicable unless 
the teachers and supervisors are trained 
to recognize educational needs and to ap- 
ply wisely the recommendations of the 
new curriculum. It is urged that more 
preparation be required of rural teachers 
and supervisors, and that this prepara- 
tion be especially for rural work. 


For Better Trained Rural Teachers. 


It is suggested that after 1927 the 
State demand two years of training be- 
yond the high school as the minimum re- 
quirement for teaching. Students ex- 
pecting to teach in rural schools should 
receive this training in a special depart- 
ment in the normal school. Each one of 
the State normal schools should have a 
rural department, these departments to 
be established as rapidly as the demand 
will warrant and proper organization 
will permit. These rural departmeuts 
should have rural schools not far away 
to serve as practice schools. If the rural 
department is closely organized, and not 
mixed with the rest of the school, this 
segregation will tend to bring about a 
professional spirit. Such an arrange- 
ment would bring about a body of rural 
teachers who would put the country 
schools on a high plane. 

When a well-trained body of teachers 
and supervisors has been placed in the 
rural schools, it will be necessary to have 
some sort of State leadership to organize 
and correlate the work of all these indi- 
viduals. A representative of the State 
department of education undertaking 
this leadership would encourage the ex- 
ercise of initiative by teachers and su- 
pervisors in finding out the educational 
needs of specific conimunities and filling 
these needs. This officer wold make 
eareful research studies within the State, 
keep in touch with educational work in 
other States, and stimulate supervisory 
officers to test the State curriculum. 

Extension of the idea of locally con- 
trolled courses leads to the desirable 
practice of allowing local school authori- 
ties to certify their own pupils for grad- 
uation instead of insisting on the state- 


wide examination. However, the com- 
mittee recommends that the present ex- 
amination system should not be replaced 
by local rule until the schools are better 
prepared to give their own examina- 
tlons—that is, when ‘a higher standard 
for teachers has been adopted. 

One of the greatest evils of the New 
York State rural school system is the 
small school district, according to the 
report. The survey showed that the 
smallness of the districts leads to the 
most striking inequalities in taxation 
and to glaring inefficiencies of adiminis- 
tration. A large enough unit should be 
drawn on for taxation so that the ad- 
vantages of a tax derived from such an 
institution as a factory or a railroad 
would be distributed to all the people 
who make up the community. The com- 
mittee recommends that the community 
be made the unit of local administration, 
keeping the present districts as they are. 
This plan does not imply consolidation 
of schools, which is a question that the 
committee believes should be decided by 
local option and not by the State. But 
it will allow many farm regions to have 
a high school that could not have one 
before. The establishment of a high 
school, or at least a junior high school, 
will be possible at the center of popu- 
lation, concentrating the older pupils 
from a number of common-school dis- 
tricts. 


Would Not Abolish District Meetings. 


The common-school districts and the 
district-school meetings could be re- 
tained, and the district would be repre- 
sented by its trustee on a community 
board of education, which would meet at 
the center of population. This center 
of population is the natural location of 
the high school, and a large district con- 
taining a high school may have several 
primary schools, each in its own neigh- 
borhood, just as in city districts. 

To stand between the State and the 
local district an intermediate unit of 
supervision is necessary. In the opinion 
of the committee the present supervisory 
district, intended to fill that need, is 
pitifully weak. A strong, properly or- 
ganized intermediate unit, cooperating 
with the central State department on one 
lind and with the different communities 
on the other, can deal with problems that 
neither the State nor the local unit alone 
can manage satisfactorily. 

School buildings are far below the 
standard, the report states. The State 
should give financial asslstance to those 
communities that can not meet the mini- 
mum standards without effort and should 
grant a bonus to those that exceed these 
standards. 
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TO TEACH HEALTH, BE 
HEALTHY. 


Lake Mohonk Conference on Health 
Education and Preparation of 
Teachers Insists that Teacher 


Must Herself Be Gloriously Well. 


That a healthy, happy teacher is the 
first necessity in the teaching of health 
to eh.ldren was the general opinion ex- 
pressed at the conference called by the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
the Child Health Organization of Amer- 
ica to discuss health education and the 
preparation of teachers. This confer- 
ence.was held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
from June 26 to July 1. 


Health Teaching Equal to Three R’s. 


The teaching of health should be one 
of the regular branches of the school 
curriculum, having as prominent a place 
as the three R’s, said Dr. Il. Emmett 


Holt, urging health authorities and 
school authorities to cooperate. Dr. 


Caroline Croasdale told the conference 
that,the teacher must understand that 
it no longer suffices to be simply not 
sick; she must aim to be always glori- 
ously well. That tle teacher must be 
a physical success herself if she wishes 
to interest children in health work was 
the statement of Dr. FE. V. McCullom. 

Dr. Willard 8S. Small said that there 
are four essential things to emphasize in 
training teachers of health: Physical 
examination of the individual student, 
knowledge of hygiene, wholesome living 
econd.tions, and opportunity for vigorous, 
joy-producing exercise. 

The results of the conference in re- 
gard to the preparation of teachers are 
summed up in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training for Health 
Education. This committee recommends 
that health education should include 
three factors in a training school. (a) 
A student health service, (0) healthful 
surroundings, and (¢c) content course or 
courses. 


Health Service Throughout the Course. 


The student health service should in- 
elude: (a) A complete health examina- 
tion and such subsequent examinations 
as may seem necessary. (0b) Health ad- 
vice and supervision given to students 
throughout the course. (c¢) The corree- 
tion of all remediable health defects. 
(d) The maintenance of all healthful 
regimen of living—" Iealthful Living” 
shall be understood to inelude proper 
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hours of sleep, proper food, clothing, 
bathing, and exercise. (e) As far as 
practicable, the student's attitude and 
conduct in regard to the above points 
shall be a basis for recommendation for 
professional position. Living and work- 
ing conditions need to be supervised by 
training school authorities, whether the 
students live in dormitories or elsewhere, 


Solid Scientific Knowledge Required. 


Besides being a living example of 
health the teacher must have solid 
scientific knowledge if she is to instruct 
her pupils properly in health matters. 
“Content courses” in the training 
school are necessary, and these should 
include personal hygiene, nutrition, 
social hygiene, mental hygiene, health 
and care of infants and young children, 
health of childhood and adolescence, first 
aid and safety, hygiene of the worker, 
home nursing and care of the sick, 
school hygiene, physical training and 
methods of teaching health to children. 
As a basis for health education, the 
student should be taught the general 
principles of applied chemistry, applied 
biology, applied physiology, applied psy- 
chology, aud applied bacteriology, either 
in the high school or the normal school. 

Health education should permeate the 
whole curriculum, according to the*com- 
mittee’s report. From the kindergarten 
to the fourth grade, emphasis should be 
laid upon habit formation in a healthful 
euvironinent and health principles taught 
in relation to actual situations. In the 
fifth and sixth grades, the course may 
become more broadly biological, that the 
pupils may get an idea of the functioning 
of the body as a whole, the work being 
still correlated with health habits. In 
the junior and senior high schools, be- 
side continuing the work of the lower 
grades, the instruction should stress the 
problems arising from group activities in 
school, home, and community, with the 
idea of service dominant, 


Pupil Should Be Enthusiastic for Health. 


In building a health program, three 
things must be cousidered, said Miss 
Emma Dolfinger. These are: First, op- 
portunity for the child to practice health 
rules and report on home practice of 
such rules; second, the pupil’s attitude 
toward hygiene and sanitation, which 
should develop into enthusiasm for 
health; third, conditions in the school 
environment which will strengthen the 
habits which the teacher is striving to 
inculeate. These conditions include ade- 
quate lavatory conveniences, gymnasium 
facilities, well-conducted lunchrooms, aud 
unrsing and medical service, 


WAGE-EARNING PUPILS 
MUST BE THRIFTY. 


In Some German Cities Habits of 
Young People Are Closely Super- 
vised—Results Said to be Excel- 
lent. 


Young people in certain German cities 
must be thrifty whetler they wish it or 
not. The discovery was made by some 
acute observer that wage earners be- 
tween 14 and 18 spent most of their earn- 
ings thoughtlessly and foolishly. Bad 
habits were found. To counteract this 
tendency these young people were re- 
quired by law to save a certain amount 
of their wages. The employer retained 
this amount and deposited it for the 
workers, Disbursement was wade only 
when the board in control decided that 
such disbursement was in accord with 
the depositor’s economic and moral in- 
terests. 

Doctor Schoenberner, of Berlin, says 
that early in 1922 this system had been 
in operation in Berlin for five months. 
Thirty-two thousand accounts had been 
opened during this time and more than 
1,500,000 marks deposited. 

The young wage earners were at first 
opposed to the system; they wanted all 
their earnings for immediate use. The 
employers, too, opposed it, for the young 
people would leave their work and idle 
away their time if they could not draw 
their entire pay. The labor needed to 
operate the system was also quite con- 
siderable. In Berlin alone there were 
90,000 young workers iu the age between 
14 and 18. 

But the advantages accruing from the 
system are significant. To control the 
disbursements it has been necessary to 
juvestigate the conditions in many homes. 
It has then often been found that some 
young worker was supporting helpless 
parents or brothers and sisters. In many 
of these cases it has been possible to 
extend such other forms of help as the 
family needed most. The greatest advan- 
tage, however, has been the moral habits 
which the system induces. Young people 
are kept out of temptation by lack of 
means. They acquire thrift habits. 
They plan ahead, and look forward to 
some worth-while investment of the funds 
they save.—l. HT, Pearson. 


More than 5,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’ took advantage of 
the free medical service furnished by the 


university during the past year. 
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RADIO FOR BUFFALO 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Special Course in Radio Communi- 
cation Appropriate in Technical 
Schools Only — Receiving Set 
Built at Small Cost. 


“Radio for everybody” is a common 
title in popular scientific magazines, 
which shows how much this subject is 
becoming part of our daily life. The 
sudden interest in radio telegraphy is 
due to its use in broadcasting concerts 
and information of a publie nature, The 
number of receiving stations has reached 
nearly 1,000,000, and the “radiola” is 
taking the place of the cabinet phono- 
graph in many homes. 


Receiving Sets Offer Actual Problems. 


The regenerative receiving set of to- 
day is a rather complicated piece of 
apparatus with its vacuum tubes, ampli- 
fying transformers, plate and filament 
batteries as compared with the old- 
fashioned crystal sets which are still 
used for short-distance work. The care 
and use of these sets as well as the 
principles of operation are actual prob- 
lems to many high-school boys who have 
taken up wireless as a hobby. 

There is no place in the already 
crowded curriculum of the high school 
for special courses in radio communica- 
tion. These belong to the technical and 
trade school. The high-school amateur 
wants to learn the code and become 
grounded in theory so that he can ob- 
tain his license for a transmitting sta- 
tion. The radio club has been organized 
for this purpose. 


Without Supervision Interest Will Wane. 


Unless the radio club is properly or- 
ganized under faculty supervision with 
an adequate equipment, the initial en- 
thusiasm will die out and no defiuite 
result will be accomplished. Such a 
school club should not liave more than 
15, all of whom have sonie receiving ap- 
paratus of their own, Masten Park is 
planuing for such a radio class for the 
coming year. A well-equipped station 
will be available to the more advanced 
students with a short and long wave 
length receiver and a low-power C. W. 
and radiophone set. Practice in code 
work will be given in the physics labora- 
tory along with a special course in elec- 
tricity as it is related to the construction 
and operation of wireless stations. The 
pleasure in building a set and having 


it work means much to the average boy, 
while he becomes a progressive thinker. 

A receiving set capable of receiving 
the long-distance phone stations costs at 
least $200 when purchased complete 
from the manufacturer, while the skill- 
ful amateur can assemble a similar set 
for half the amount. With such a piece 
of apparatus he ean try out various 
circuits, as he is not restricted by pat- 
ents as to the one he will use. 

Broadcasting at present is perhaps a 
fad and many question how long it will 
be kept up because of the great expense. 
Phonograph concerts alone via wireless 
are not enough to encourage the use of 
expensive receiving sets. Doubtless the 
larger companies will continue to send 
out high-grade concerts, as it will stimu- 
late the sale of a good grade of ap- 
paratus. The Government is now mak- 
ing use of wireless telephony to send 
out weather and market reports from 
high-powered stations. It is very prob- 
able that in a short time every occasion 
of national interest will be heard or fol- 
lowed by hundreds of thousands in every 
part of the country at the same time. 
A power amplifying set will be used in 
our school auditoriums as the motion- 
picture machine is to-day, so that stu- 
dents can hear at first hand such speeches 
as the President’s inaugural address.— 
G. IF. Roberts in Buffalo School Maga- 
zine, 


DISCUSSES PRINCIPLES OF FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE. 


To assist colleges and universities in 
preparing an adequate course of instruc- 
tion in training for foreign service, and 
to enable men and women engaged in 
business to plan for systematic study and 
reading at home, the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has issued a bulletin 
on foreign-service training, compiled by 
Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett. Forty-five arti- 
cles by business men, edueators, and pub- 
licists cover the field of economics and 
government as related to foreign trade, 
six are on the subject of modern Ian- 
guages, and one on recent periodical lit- 
erature, with a list of references. Since 
this type of education requires many- 
sided preparation, the bulletin states that 
the study of the technique of foreign 
trade should be strengthened with sub- 
jects which give an understanding of the 
principles of commerce, or transportation, 
and of banking; of motives that deter- 
mine human conduct in social relation- 
ships; and of governmental regulations 
and policies. The document is entitled 
Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 27, Training 


| for Foreign Service. 


FOR AN EDUCATIONAL 
ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Section of Education of Pan Ameri- 
can Union Cultivates Close Rela- 
tions Between Teachers and Stu- 
dents of American Republics. 


Closer relations betwecn tle educa- 
ticnal elements of Amcricai republics in 
North and South America are cultivated 
by the section of education of the Pan 
American Union. During the past year 
the section cooperated with teachers and 
students in different countries, bringing 
many students to United States institu- 
tions and arranging for United States 
students and teachers to study or teach 
in Latin-American countries. Some of 
the students who have come to American 
universities received frve tuition through 
the efforts cf the section and others re 
ceived other financial assistance. 

Teachers of Spanish in the United 
States who wish to perfect their use of 
the language by travel in South America, 
students of commerce, and other persons 
engaged in educational work are advised 
and assisted by the section. Some teach- 
ers were placed in positions in Latin- 
American schools. Young South Aier- 
ican students coming to the United 
States ure mct upon arrival and assisted 
in reaching their destinations. After 
the student enters the school or college. 
the section does not lose sight of him, but. 
keeps track of his progress; and if neces- 
sary handles his funds. 

Interchange of students and professors 
between the United States and Latin- 
American countries is eucouraged. The 
Section desires to cooperate in establish- 
ing a steady current of teachers and stu- 
dents from all the countries of America, 
either during the school vacations or at 
any other time. 


SURVEY OF CANADIAN INSTRUC- 
TION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural education in Canada, from 
the rural schools through the high 
schools and colleges, will be surveyed 
by a committee representing the Ca- 
nadian Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists. This committee, which repre- 
sents in its membership each of the 
nine Provinees of tle Dominion, will 
study also the educational policies of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
and of the various provincial depart- 
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BY CORRESPONDENCE 
AND IN CLASS. 


Massachusetts University Extension 
Division Offers Instruction in 
Wide Range of Subjects—Classes 
Organized in Principal Cities. 


Instruction which has concrete appli- 
eation to the daily work of students is 
given in many of the courses for adults 
offered by the division of university ex- 
tension in Massachusetts. These courses 
extend over a wide field, from Ameri- 
eanization for immigrants to educational 
psychology and conversational French, 
and they aré given both in class and by 
correspondence. Subjects taught by mail 
include widely differing types of work. 
These are grouped under such headings 
as: Klementary English, advanced Eng- 
lish; Romance languages, civics, history, 
and economics; pure mathematics; ap- 
plied mathematics; electrical subjects; 
mechanical subjects; pedagogy; home- 
making, ete. More than 6,000 students 
are enrolled for correspondence work. 
Though these courses are primarily of 
special interest to men and women who 
have not had -the opportunity to go to a 
regular school or college, it has been 
noticed by the director that many college 
graduates are enrolling. Nearly a thou- 
sand college graduates, representing 
more than 200 collegiate institutions, 
have taken correspondence courses given 
by the division. 


Local Authorities Cooperate Effectively. 


Class instruction on a large scale has 
heen made possible by the cooperation 
of local authorities. Opening, heating, 
and lighting of buildings have been will- 
ingly undertaken by local school and 
library authorities in Worcester, Pitts- 
field, Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and 
other cities and towns, and university 
extension centers are established in the 
schools. In Boston the large lecture hall 
in the public library has been used for 
extension work three nights a week dur- 
ing the winter. At this center hundreds 
of Boston residents study Spanish, 
Irrench, American citizenship, and Eng- 
lish. 

In Springfield, students in approved 
evening high schools may receive the ex- 
tension diploma for two years’ successful 
work in any subject. Work in extension 
classes may also be credited toward grad- 
uation from evening high schools. In 
Spanish and French courses, the evening 
school classes and the university exten- 


sion classes were combined for special 
work in conversation. 


Interest of Portugucse Population Aroused. 


Portuguese language and literature are 
taugitt in three classes in the evening 
schools of Fall River. In establishing 
these classes, two objects were in view: 
First, to interest American-born young 
men and women of Portuguese descent in 
the language and literature of their an- 
cestors; second, to bring home to the 
Portuguese population of Fall River, 
especially to those newly arrived in this 
country, the advantages of education in 
general and especially of evening schools. 
The local authorities report that these 
classes have stimulated the interest of 
the Portuguese population in all evening- 
school work. 

Extension classes in accounting have 
been established in Cambridge, occupy- 
ing well-equipped recitation rooms sup- 
plied by Harvard College. These classes 
show a large enrollment and well-sus- 
tained attendance. The relatively low 
tuition fees attracted many who could 
not have enrolled in higher priced 
courses, One industrial concern paid for 
the enrollment of 30 of its office force. 


Factory Classes Organized Throughout State. 


Americanization of the adult immi- 
grant is taken up in cooperation with 
local school authorities, and with the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
representing 1,600 industrial concerns. 
Representatives of school departments 
and of industrial concerns met in joint 
convention and formed a plan by which 
classes were organized in factories 
throughout the State. The influence of 
the industrial companies proved stimu- 
lating, and many cities and towns that 
had been only mildly interested in im- 
migrant education opened classes, and 
are openiug more. 


State Assists Local Communitics. 


Responsibility for this work is mainly 
borne by local communities, but the State 
department of education assists by train- 
ing teachers, suggesting courses of study, 
and furnishing teaching materials for the 
earlier stages of the work. The division 
of university extension has printed thou- 
sands of lesson leaflets, especially adapted 
to the needs of immigrants in factory 
classes and immigrant women in the 
home. The success of immigrant classes 
depends so much upon the quality of the 
teaching, in the opinion of the authori- 
ties, that teacher-training courses have 
been instituted by the division. These 
are of varying lengths, according to local 
needs, and include summer courses at the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, 


REMARKABLE SUMMER 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Pennsylvania Teachers Break All 
Records and Fill Summer Schools 
to Capacity—New State Stand- 
ards Principal Cause. 


One-half of the teaching force of. 
Pennsylvania’s public schools, nearly 
23,000 teachers, attended summer courses 
at normal schools and colleges in the 
State this summer, according to reports 
received by the State department of 
public instruction. Never before in the 
history of the State have so many 
teachers enrolled for summer-school 
work. The increase in interest is partly 
due to the new standard set up by the 
State authorities, and partly to the en- 
terprising spirit of the teachers them- 
selves. The number of teachers attend- 
ing these sessions has more than 
doubled since last year, and more than 
quadrupled since 1919. So many per- 
Sons registered for the courses that 
the colleges and normal schools were 
filled to overflowing, and several of them 
established extension schools. Certain 
special schools gave instruction to 1,000 
teachers, beside those attending the 
colleges and normal schools. Private- 
school teachers also attended the sum- 
mer courses, 5,000 of them being en- 
rolled. 

Pennsylvania State College *enrolled 
the greatest number of summer stu- 
dents, 2,600. The University of Penn- 
sylvania was second with 2,050, and the 
University of Pittsburgh third with 
1,674. The 28 colleges reperting had an 
aggregate attendance of 138,663, nearly 
three times as large as the attendance of 
last summer. 

The average attendance at normal 
schools was high, ranging from 451 at 
East Stroudsburg Normal School to 1,420 
at Indiana Normal School and its exten- 
sion. Altogether, 8,971 teachers attended 
the summer courses at the 13 normal 
schools, nearly twice as many as attended 
a& year ago. 

More than 38,000 teachers attended 
summer courseS at colleges outside the 
State. Adding these teachers, private- 
school teachers, and teachers attending 
special schools to the number of public- 
school teachers reported in the colleges 
and normal schools of the State, about 
32,000 Pennsylvania teachers took courses 
during the past summer. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POSITION IN LONDON 


National Exchequer Bears Half the Cost of Education—Important 


Changes in Teaching Methods—Scholarship Scheme Largely Ex- 
tended—Compulsory Day Continuation Schools Succumb to Finan- 


cial Stringency. 


[From a London correspondent.] 


The Education Act of 1918 (the 
“Fisher” Act) gave a great stimulus to 
London educatioual developmeut. The 
act caused the burden of public educa- 
tion to be shared equally by the London 
County Council, the loeal educatiou au- 
thority for London, and by the national 
exchequer, The effect for the present 
year has been to transfer nearly £1,750,- 
000 of the cost of London education 
from local to parliamentary aceounts, 
saving thereby the London ratepayer the 
equivalent of a rate of 8 pence in the 
round ou assessable property. The 
Geddes economy committee reported that 
in their opinion this pound-for-pound en- 
actnent had resulted in loss of finan- 
cial responsibility, and had eaused joint 
national aud local extravagance A 
committee of inquiry has been set up by 
the president of the board of educa- 


tion to investigate this statement in de- 


tail and to report generally upon the 
fiuancial relations which should exist 
between the board of edueation and the 
local education authorities. The pres- 
ent grant regulations are a series of 
complex formula, calculated to adjust 
inequalities between different localities, 
but their mechanism is adinittedly cum- 
bersome. The diffieulty is to find a sim- 
ple formula which will take cognizance 
of loeal eonditions without penalizing 
any local education authority. 


Economic Depression Dampens Enthusiasm. 


The Fisher Act requires every local 
edueation authority to prepare a scheme 
setting out its proposals for the “ pro- 
gressive development and comprehen- 
sive orgauization of edueation in re- 
speet of their area, with a view to the 
establishment of a national system of 
public education available for all per- 
sons capable of profiting thereby.” Tle 
Londou County Council, the largest local 
education authority, was one of the first 
to draft its scheme. This scheme was 
published at a time when educational 
enthusiasm was running high. Almost 
immediately afterwards, however, eco- 
nomic and trade depression set in, with 
the result that the scheme is largely in 
the air at present. Although many de- 


velopments have oecurred, the pace has 
been slowed down by the financial strin- 
gency. The great increase in the cost 
of teachers’ salaries has prevented any 
extensive building developments. The 
scheme foreshadowed many develop- 
nents in the next 10 years. The follow- 
ing aecount summarizes recent develop- 
ments for the iuformation of Americau 
observers: 


Schooi Buildings. 


An extensive scheme for remodeling or 
replacing all old-fashioned schools was 
begun in 1912 at a total estimated ex- 
penditure (pre-war) of £5,150,000. The 
war interrupted the scheme, and So far 
only 1,700 classrooms, equal to about 25 
per cent of the total scheduled, have been 
dealt with at an expenditure of about 
£1,750,000. The seheme is being slowly 
resumed, so as to insure that no sehool 
shall contain classes accomniodating 
more than 40 pupils in senior depart- 
ments and 48 in infant departments. 
The average size of elementary sehool 
elasses in London County Council schools 
was 46.3 in 1907 and 87.2 in 1919. 

A number of uew suburban schools 
have been built to meet changes in popu- 
lation, while a number of small elemen- 
tary schools in the eentral areas are 
likely to be elosed as the residential 
population moves outward. The seeond- 
ary schools are greatly overcrowded. 
Twenty new secondary schools or en- 
largements have been scheduled, but 
building operations are suspended on ac- 
count of financial stringeney and tem- 
porary accommodation substituted. 

The London Central School of Printing 
is being opened in September, 1922, 
partly with the aid of subsidies from 
federations of employers and _ trade 
unions, and the present schools of print- 
ing, which are crainped for room, will be 
closed down and their work conceutrated 
and developed iu the new school situated 
within easy access of Fleet Street, the 
center of the printing industry. 

The London County Council has offered 
a building grant not exceeding one-third 
of the Government grant, or £333,333, 


whichever is the lower, for a new head- | 


quarters for the University of London. 
A site of 114 aeres has been purchased 
by the Government and presented to the 
university. This site, which is situated 
in Bloomsbury, adjacent to the British 
Museum, has the advantage of centraliza- 
tiou, but there is a divergence of opinion 
whether Holland House and park, a 
larger site of 68 aeres in Kensingtou, 
would not be more suitable, sinee it en- 
joys many amenities of situation and is 
sufficiently large to previde not only 
headquarters but hostel aecommodatiou 
and sports grounds besides. The Uni- 
versity of Loudon works through 36 more 
or less scattered colleges occupying sites 
of 212 acres in extent, halls of residence 
occupying 7# acres, and playiug fields 
occupying 215 aeres, making a total of 
4343 acres. The schools of the university 
were attended in 1920-21 by 21,000 stu- 
dents. 

The acquisition of open-air schools has 
been slowed down, although a number of 
camp boarding schools have been ac- 
quired in rural or semirural surround- 
ings and at seaside towns, to whieh de- 
bilitated children from crowded city 
schools are sent free of charge for a 
recuperative period. Special schools for 
tuberculous children have been opened, 
the provision of special accommodation 
for myopic children inereased, and ad- 
ditional school elinies aequired. The 
number of industrial schools required for 
youthful offenders is gradually being 
diminished. 


Changes in the Curriculum. 


Great changes have eccurred in teach- 
ing methods in all schools. The reports 
issued by the Government on the teach- 
ing of modern languages, science, and 
English are introducing slowly but 
steadily new conceptions. ‘The London 
County Council has issued a series of 
“development memoranda,’”’ emphasizing, 
among other matters, the need for greater 
attention to practical work; suggesting 
specialization iu class teaching; improve- 
ments in the needlecraft subjects for 
girls and iu drawiug for boys; and advo- 
cating “slow” and “ fast” sides in most 
schools so as to differentiate between 
supernormal, normal, and dull and back- 
ward ehildren without inflieting upon 
ehildren the stigma of mental deficiency 
which may come from segregation in 
special schools. Recent psychological re- 
search has shown that 40,000 children in 
London, or 7 per cent of the total, are 
dull and backward, while 8,000 are men- 
tally deficieut. 

The introduction of mental and scho- 
lastie tests for ability is proceeding 
apace, and a recent publieation of the 
council on this subject has achieved 
world-wide interest. ("Mental and 
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Scholastic Tests,” by Cyril Burt, M. A.: 
P. 8. King & Son (officlal publishers to 
the London County Council), 2-4 Great 
Sinith, Westminster.) This publication 
contains practical scales and group tests 
for the measurement of ability and 
standardized tests for the chief subjects 
of the elementary school curriculum, 
acquaints the modern teacher with the 
fatest methods of psychological diagnosis, 
and details educational means for the 
treatment of backwardness and other 
educational disabilities. 

Special classes for stammering children 
have been established, and have met with 
cons:derable success, and home work and 
evening library classes financed for the 
benefit of children living in crowded dis- 
tricts who are unable to read or do their 
home work at home on account of ad- 
verse environment. These classes have 
also been very successful, and children 
from the poorer schools are beginning 
to obtain a greater number of scholar- 
ships to places of higher education. 

A circulating reading scheme has been 
inaugurated, with a library of 2,000,000 
books, which are passed on, as demanded, 
from school to school. The education 
library in the new county hall (now 
nearing completion at a cost of nearly 
£4,000,000) is being more widely used by 
teachers and officials of the council. It 
contains 20,000 books (not textbooks) 
for the guidance of the teacher and edu- 
cationist, and these books are dispatched 
to any school and collected therefrom 
free of charge. 

An expert but unofficial committee is 
considering exhaustively the whole ques- 
tion of cinematography iu schools. The 
London County Council has deferred 
taking any considered action on this 
subject until this committee has reported, 
but in the meantime visits by school 
children to central cinematographic dis- 
plays of approved educational value have 
been authorized. 


Higher Education. 


A steady development las been in 
progress with regard to secondary, tech- 
nical, and university education. The 
London School of Economies and Politi- 
cal Science has been enlarged by means 
of a valuable site in the center of Lon- 
don provided by the county council. 
Generally speaking, however, secondary 
education has made only slight progress, 
owing to the limitation of capital ex- 
penditure by financial stringency, 
Greatly increased grants in aid have 
been given, both by Parliament and by 
the London County Council, but these 
have barely sufficed to meet the in- 
creased expenditure involved by post-war 
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inflations and the rapid rise in the num- 
ber of pupils. The scholarship scheme 
has, however, been very largely extended 
in the spirit of the education act, 1918S, 
that children capable of profiting shall 
not be deprived of educational facilities 
by reasou of their inability to pay fees. 
Parenthetically, it may be remarked that 
elementary education is now absolutely 
free by statute, and it ts illegal for the 
council to make any charge for any pur- 
pose if this purpose is achieved during 
ordinary school activities, although the 
parent may be competent and anxious to 
pay. In some cases this statutory em- 
bargo has been found, in practice, to 
hinder rather than to help educational 
advancement. 


Day Continuation Schools. 


Thirty-five compulsory day continua- 
tion schools have been established in 
London at an annual charge of £450,000, 
Every child not receiving efficient educa- 
tion after leaving the elementary school 
at the age of 14 must attend one of these 
schools for 8 hours weekly until the age 
of 15, The employer must allow time 
off for the instruction and for an interval 
sufficient to enable the “ young person ” 
to reach school in a fit bodily and mental 
condition. Forty thousand young per- 
sons have been attending these schools. 
For economic reasons, however, their 
development has been unsuccessful, and, 
as the result partly of public opinion, 
the council is asking Parliament to ab- 
solve it from its legal obligation to main- 
tain these schoels. The causes of the 
nonsuccess of the schools are too complex 
to detail in this article. The schools are 
the shuttlecocks of acute public contro- 
versy and their future is uncertain, It 
is probable that the staff of 600 devoted 
and highly qualified teachers, who have 
Leen working under adverse and unstable 
conditions, will be dispersed. The schools 
are being vigorously defended and vigor- 
ously attacked, and the issue can only 
be decided by Parliament. The issue is 
clouded partly by economic cousidera- 
tions, partly by educational considera- 
tions, but largely by a leck of foresight 
cu the part of many parents and the 
smiuler employers, whose opposition has 
been more strident than reasoned. 

These schools have now (September, 
1922) been discontinued. Ten voluntary 
day continuation schools are being or- 
ganized in their stead. Tach school will 
provide 3860 places for young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18, the cur- 
riculum being strictly vocational. The 
teachers of the compulsory day contiuua- 
tion schools are being transferred to the 


voluntary schools or absorbed into other 
branches of the educational service. 


Conclusions. 


Generally speaking, great educational 
progress has been made in London, al- 
though many of the developments fore- 
shadowed in the education act, 1918, 
have failed to reach maturity. Public 
opinion is steadily demanding educa- 
tional opportunities, especially for ado- 
lescents and for adults. In no period of 
London history has s0 much progress 
been achieved as in the last three years, 
Technical education is booming, and em- 
Ployers and employees are daily giving - 
more help to the local education au- 
thority. 

The initial acceleration in the rate of 
educational development was undoubtedly 
too fast to last, but a steadier and more 
balanced inovement forward is gradually 
emerging. The traditional British char. 
acteristic of steering a middle course be- 
tween conservatism and enthusiasm is 
once more becoming the predominant 
factor in the development of the London 
education services. War emotions are 
passing; compromise comes back again, 

The following summary of official sta- 
tistics relating to the London education 
Service will be of interest to American 
educationists : 


eS EEE 


Items in annual estimates. 1913-14 1922-23 
——$—_—{._£${ EEE 
* — General. 
Enforcement of school attend- 
NO EARDS o osabctocacodHenss £43, 230 £93, 520 
Books, apparatus, needlework, : j 
Stationery Cte ss.cwese =o - 147,550 | e 341,000 
Schoolkeepers and cleaning. ... 155, 640 447, 800 
Fuel, gas, clectricity, and water. 157, 480 336, 000 
Painting, cleaning, repairs to 
buildings and furniture. ..... 267,155 437,555 
Rates and taxes.............,.. 215, 760 524, 390 
Mcals for necessitous children. . 84, 450 126,195 
Medical inspection and treat- 
MOC Nin 37 oo POMBO ON SOO BAABOAOS 28,005 108, 655 
Nursery schools. ............... Nil. 4,520 
Elementary education. 
Salarics of teachers............. 2,777,875 | 6,696,690 
Open-air schools.......-....... 4, 240 114,800 
Junior couuty exhibitions...... 1, 100 7,000 
Higher education, 
35, 415 75, 935 
213, 025 674,075 
138, 235 248, 980 
97,485 197,905 
SOU So snommmansessoeodes 60 215,690 577, 160 
Evening institutes............. 121,365 345, 190 
Day continuation schools...... Nil. 255, 210 
Special schools for blind, deaf, 
defective, and epileptic chil- 
Teli) GSO SONS OES cobo os scones 134, 445 358, 690 
Industrial and  reformatory 
SCHOO] See ee eee ane 82,720 125, 050 
Total expenditure........ 6, 290,695 | 14, 159,350 
Total receipts............ 1,838,130 | 7,192, 430 
Net charge on county. 4,314,708 | 6,630,013 
TRGLeS San cane oe (i/lld in | 2s/S3d in 
the £.) the £. 


1JIn addition, £1,240 is set aside for traveling ex. 
penses of ehildren and staff attending camp schools. 
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COLLEGES ESTABLISH 
HIGHER STANDARDS. 


Accredited Institutions Must Prepare 
Graduates as Candidates for Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Leading Uni- 
versities—Athietics Supervised. 


Proper administration of athletics, 
almusenient, fraternities, and all other 
extracurricular activities is one of the 
fundainental tests of a standard college, 
according to the revised standards of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States. 
The college menrbers of the association 
will be expected to ake regular reports 
on their supervision of athleties, show- 
ing that the latter are on a clean and 
healthy basis, that they do not occupy 
an undue place in the life of the college, 
and that strict eligibility and scholar- 
ship requirements are enforced. Profes- 
sionalism or commercialism in athletics 
shall disqualify a college from imember- 
ship in the approved list of the associa- 
tion. 


Graduates’ Records Kept on File. 


An accredited institution must be able 
to prepare its students to enter recog- 
nized graduate, professional, or research 
institutions as candidates for advanced 
degrees. Statistics of the records of the 
graduates of the college in graduate or 
professional schools shall be filed witb 
the commission on institutions of higher 
education on demand, as evidence of 
such suitable preparation. 

The conferring of a multiplicity of 
degrees is discouraged. Small institu- 
tions should confine themselves to one 
or two, When more than one biacea- 
laureate degree is offered, all sheuld be 
equal in requirements for admission and 
for graduation. Institutions of limited 
resources and inadequate facilities for 
ernduate work should confine  them- 
selves to strictly undergraduate courses. 

At least 75 per cent of the students in 
a college should he pursuing courses lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degrees in arts and 
science. Soldier rehabilitation students 
should not be considered in the 25 per 
cent of irregular and special students at 
present. 


Professional Schools Must Maintain Standard. 


When the institution has in addition 
to the college of arts and science profes- 
sional or technical departments, the col- 
lege of arts and science shall not he ac- 
cepted for the approved list of the associ- 
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ation unless the professional or technical 
departments are of approved grade, na- 
tional standards being used when avail- 
able. 

Tt is recommended that the salary of 
full professors he not less than $2,500 at 
present, and by 1923-4 not less than 
$3,000. Other standards, such as those 
for entrance, graduation, number of de- 
partnients, training and teaching load of 
faculty, financial support, equipment, etc., 
are the same as the standards adopted 
by the national conference on college 
standards at New York, October, 1921. 


SAFETY LESSON WINS VALUABLE 
PRIZE. 


A safety lesson by Miss Anne Rogers, 
a teacher in the public schools at Ster- 
ling, Colo., designed to instruct children 
in safe behavior on the streets and high- 
ways, won first honors in the national 
safety lesson contest conducted in 192] 
under the auspices of the Highway Mdu- 
cation Board. 

Miss Rogers’s lesson was considered 
the hest of approximately 40,000 to 50,000 
lessons submitted by teachers of the 
Nation. Her success entitles her to $500 
and a trip to Washington, D. C., with all 
expenses paid. 

The second best safety lesson was pre- 
pared by Miss Teresa M. Lenney, New 
Rochelle, N. Y¥., who received $300. Two 
hundred dollars was given Miss Ida G. 
Ale, frenton, N. J., who submitted the 
third best lesson. 

The lessons by Miss Rogers, Miss Len- 
ney, and Miss Ale were first chosen as 
the best from their respective States 
and submitted in competition with 49 
other lessons, the best from each State 
and Territory, for the national prizes 
offered by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Judges of the 52 State and Territorial 
lessons were William Phelps Eno, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president Ene Foundation 
for the Regulation of Highway Traffic; 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Penn- 
sylvania; and W. J. Funk, vice president 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, publishers 
ot the Literary Digest. 


To introduce motion pictures in the 
public schools of France, the ministry of 
public instruction has set apart 250,000 
francs for the school year 1922-23. Of 
this snm 150,000 franes is to be used for 
inotion-picture apparatus which will be 
distributed to schools with electri¢ cur- 
rents or other suitable lighting arrange- 
ments. The remaining 100,000 francs 
will be spent for films. 


OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ANY INSTITUTION. 


Fraternal Order Establishes System 
of Free Scholarship fer the Bene- 
fit of Its Niembers as Memorial to 
Founder. 


Scholarships worth $500 a year for 
higher or special cdueation are granted 
by the Tribe of Ben-Hur to certain of 
its. members as a memorial to David 
W. Gerard, founder of the order. These 
scholarships are awarded each year to 
those members who stand highest in a 
competition in which classroom work, 
school activities, social qualities, and 
echaraeter are all given consideration. 
Men and women meinbers of any age 
are eligible. Scholarships are granted 
for only one year at a time, but will be 
renewed annually until the regular 
course is completed, if the student main- 
tains a satisfactory reeord in school 
work and conforms to all the require- 
ments of the institution. 

Suecessful candidates for Ben-Hur 
scholarships may in ge:eral select the 
institut‘on they wish to attend, subject 
to the approval of the comiittee on 
scholarships and the board of trustees. 
Scholarships are granted for any in- 
stitution in the United States of recog- 
nized high standing of the following 
kinds: Colleges, universities, law schools, 
medical schools, art schools, music 
schools, agricultural schools, university 
schools of business administration, and 
schools of technology and engineering. 


3esides the usual information and 
recommendations, each applicant must 


present an original composition on a 
subject chosen by the trustees. 

Applicants must he prepared to mect 
the entrance requirenients of the institu- 
tion they desire to attend, as the award 
of a scholarship carries with it no guar- 
anty of admission. The scholarship 
will as a rule mect the essential ¢x- 
penses for room and board, tuition, and 
books, and the money will be paid in 
monthly installments as needed for 
these purposes. While no rigid condi- 
tions are imposed as to expenditures, 
the trustees expect holders of scholar- 
ships to spend the money judiciously. 
As part of their training, students are 
required to submit each month an item- 
ized account of all expenditures. Re- 
ports on the classroom work of all Ben- 
ltur scholars and on their general atti- 
tude and conduct are obtained at regu- 
lar intervals, 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA, GREETING. 


It gives me great pleasure to send a 
word of greeting to the teachers of 
America on the eve of the opening of the 
new school year, 

America has made 10 more noble con- 
tribution to civilization than the plan of 
public education which has developed on 
her soil. We can not claim entire origi- 
nality for our system of government, for 
other republics have flourished and 
democracy has existed in other countries ; 
but our school system bears the stamp 
“Made in America,” 

The child of any resident of any State 
in the Union may pass freely through 
every grade of instruction from the kin- 
dergarten to graduation from the uni- 
versity, with no other requirement than 
proper study and the observance of rea- 
sonable rules of conduct. The cost is 
borne by taxation upon the whole peo- 
ple, voluntarily self-imposed, and cheer- 
fully paid. 

In this, the United States of America 
is unique except so far as other countries 
have followed her example. Many of 
them have followed it, and so great is 
the prestige of American education that 
no important general educational reor- 
ganization has taken place’ during the 
past generation in any part of the world 
which did not show in some measure the 
influence of American ideas, 

American people believe profoundly in 
the efficacy of education, and they testify 
to their faith by their works; they spend 
more of public moneys for education than 
for any other purpose, and their expendi- 
tures for schools are greater per capita 
than those of any other nation on earth. 

As compared with children of other 
countries the American pupil is blessed 
indeed, for in this country his personal- 
ity is carefully respected. The air of hu- 
mility which one often sees in European 
Schools has no place in the American 
program, which aims at the acquisition 
of knowledge no more than at the devel- 
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opment of character and of indepen- 
dence of thought and action. And Young 
America is, of course, happier for it. 

The lines of American teachers, too, 
have fallen in pleasant places. Salaries 
are measurably higher here than in other 
countries, the scale of living is better, 
and there are no social castes to humili- 
ate teachers. 

All this is cause for congratulation. 
It is gratifying to know that our efforts 
as’a people surpass those of any other 
people, and that the conditions in the 
schools are wholesoine and in accord 
with the ideals of our democracy. 
Nevertheless, we are only well on our 
way in the path of educational prog- 
ress. Notwithstanding our greater ex- 
penditures we are still far behind some 
of the European countries in essential 
respects. Even in the cities, where edu- 
cutional conditions are most favorable, 
there is too much illiteracy, not only 
among adults but among young people 
as well. The average for the entire 
country, six illiterates in every hundred 
persons over 10 years of age, is distress- 
ingly high. It is evident that large num- 
bers of Americans do not avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered them, 
and that the compulsory-attendance laws 
are not sufficiently effective in many of 
the States. 

Also, we have not yet attained that 
equality of opportunity for all children 
which is the first article in America’s 
educational creed. Some of the schools 
in the sparsely settled districts are still 
deficient as regards length of term, char- 
acter of equipment, and qualifications of 
teachers, 

We have done much, but much more 
must be done before we can look upon 
our task with complacency. 

Jno. J. Ticert. 


SCHOOL LIFE REDIVIVUS! 


After nine months of hibernation 
ScHoor Lire again salutes you! The 
suspension was due to the failure of the 
two houses of Congress to agree upon 
a measure to extend the life of certain 
periodicals previously issued by Govern- 
ment bureaus. For a long time the 
question had been under consideration, 
and pending final settlement, temporary 


; authority had been granted from time 


to time to continue to a date fixed, the 
last date being December 1, 1921. The 
Senate passed a resolution which was 
intended to settle the matter finally, but 
the sentinient of the House appeared to 
be against the solution proposed. The 
matter was still before the House when 
the end of the special session put a stop 
to the discussion and all the periodicals 


affected necessarily ceased as of De- 
cember 1, 

After the Congress reassembled in De- 
cember, 1921, the matter of the periodi- 
cals was brought up several times; but 
no definite action was taken until the 
passage of Public Resolution No. 57, 
which was approved by the President, 
May 11, 1922. This measure gives to 
any department, with the approval of ° 
the Director of the Burcau of the Budget, 
authority to issue necessary magazines 
and periodicals, Not more than two 
thousand copies may be printed for free 
distribution, but the Public Printer shall 
print additional copies for sale at cost 
of printing and binding plus 10 per 
centum, 

A few days after the passage of this 
resolution the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill was passed containing 
specific authorization for Scioor LIFE; 
but that was effective only after June 
30, 1921, and it was not possible under 
its terms to issue a number of SCHOOL 
Lire during the fiscal year then current. 
Immediately after the passage of Public 
Resolution No, 57 application was made 
to the Bureau of the Budget for au- 
thority to print Scuoor Lirr, but the 
approval of the application was not re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Education until 
August 31, - 

The status of Scuoor Lire is now defi- 
nitely fixed. It will be issued without 
question, but it will be sent free only to 
libraries which request it to the number 
of 2,000, the legal limit of the free edi- 
tion, and to publishers who send their 
publications without charge to the Bu- 
reau of Education. All others who re- 
ceive ScHoot LiFe will be expected to 
pay a part, but only a part, of the cost 
of issuing it. 

Thirty cents a year is an absurdly 
small charge for any periodical, and it is 
hoped that the teachers of the country 
will appreciate that fact. Naturally the 
price could not be so low, especially in 
the absence of advertisements, but for 
the fact that everything which is not 
necessary to the main purpose is omitted. 
The aim is to tell of all important move- 
ments and occurrences in the field of 
education, but not to use heavy covers 
and profuse illustrations which would re- 
quire expensive paper and add threefold 
at least to the amount which must be 
required of subscribers. 


That French is the most necessary 
language for Americans studying to enter 
foreign trade, German second, and Span- 
ish third, is the opinion of Mr. A. R. 
Reagan of the language division of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestle Commerce, 
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SIMILAR TO JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


“Central Schools ” Provide for Eng- 
‘lish Children Who Fiust Go to 
Work at 16—Bright Pupils Are 
Chosen. 


London children who are especially 
bright but must leave school at an early 
age to earn their living have the op- 
portunity to spend their last school 
years at a “central school” where they 
may go forward rapidly and make the 
most of their time. This kind of school, 
which is a middle ground between the 
secondary school and the trade school, 
does not aim at preparing for any par- 
ticular trade or business as the trade 
school does, nor does it give as long and 
thorough an academic education as the 
secondary school. Its special function is 
to provide for children who must go to 
work at 16, allowing them some free edu- 
cation beyond the eleinentary school and 
at the same time giving them some gen- 
eral preparation for the world of indus- 
try or commerce which they will enter 
after the completion of the course. 

Selection is made on the basis of an 
examination, known as the junior county 
scholarship examination, which is given 
to every child between the ages of 11 and 
12 in the elementary schools. By the 
results of these examinations and by 
consideration of the pupils’ apparent pos- 
sibilities, as well as the number of years 
they will probably remain in school, the 
authorities choose the pupils who are to 
go to secondary schools and those who 
are to go to the central schools, By this 
removal of the brightest pupils a more 
homogeneous group is left in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. 

Graduates Take Minor Places in Shops. 

The pupils who are selected for the 
secondary schools expect to remain in 
school until they are 18 or 19 years old 
preparing for good openings in business 
or industry, for the medical, legal, or 
teaching professions, for the higher 
branches of the municipal or civil serv- 
ice, or for open scholarships in the uni- 
versities or other institutions of higher 
education. The pupils for whom the 
central school is intended expect to 
leave school at 16 and take minor places 
in shops, offices, etc. After 1,500 or 1,600 
pupils for the secondary-school group 
have been selected from the examination 
list, the next 5,000 children on the list 
form the basis of selection for the central 
schools. 


Candidates Chosen by Local Inspector. 


The 5S central schools are distributed 
throughout the city, so that each one 
is supplied by several ‘ contributory 
schools.” The local inspector for each 
district chooses a list of eligible candi- 
dates from all the schools in the district. 
In making his selection from the list of 
pupils successful in the junior county 
scholarship examination le consults the 
head teachers of the various schools, and 
in doubtful cases he interviews the chil- 
dren. This method combines many of 
the advantages of selection by competi- 
tive examination and by nomination. 

After the pupils for the central schools 
have been chosen they must be divided 
into two groups, some for industrial 
training and some for commercial. As 
the children are only 11 it is difficult to 
decide on their individual leanings, and 
this division seems rather arbitrary, but 
in practice it has worked out success- 
fully. The head teacher of the elemen- 
tary school consults the parents and 
makes such division as he can. Pupils 
who take the industrial course give more 
time to manual training, science, mathe- 
mati¢s, etc., while pupils in the commer- 
cial course give more time to English. 
French is studied in the commercial 
course and also such subjects as book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 

Usually Continue in Assigned Courses. 


The first two years have programs 
very much alike, leaving the differentia- 
tion mostly to the last two years. An 
occasional transfer is necessary from 
one course to the other, but usually the 
children continue in the course to which 
they have been assigned. Both groups 
receive « thorough general training, so 
that their natural adaptability is not 
destroyed, and often boys and girls 
trained in the industrial course find com- 
mercial positions, in which they do well. 
Sometimes commercially trained  stu- 
dents enter skilled industry, but this is 
unusual, Girls take up home economics 
in both courses, but give more tiie to it 
in the industrial course. Most of the 
central schools are devoted wholly to one 
or the other course, but some offer both 
in the same building. Twenty-six schools 
are commercial; 11, industrial; and 21 
are “dual.” Some have boys’ and girls’ 
departments, and some teach boys and 
girls together, except in such work as 
home economics, physical training, ete. 

Some pupils attending central schools 
find their parents’ circumstances im- 
proved, and then they are able to go 
instead to a secondary school, where they 
stay a longer time and perhaps prepare 
for college. About 10 per cent leave each 
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ROSENWALD FUND AIDS 
NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


Communities Must Raise as Much as 
Fund Contributes—Eleven Hun- 
dred Buildings Constructed in 
Thirteen Southern States. 


More than 1,100 rural schools for ne- 
groes have been built in 13 Southern 
States with the help of Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, by a plan of coopera- 
tion instituted by Booker T. Washington 
in 1912. According to this plan, six Ala- 
bama communities received $300 each to- 
ward the building of a rural school for 
negroes, who had to raise in each com- 
munity an amount at least equal to the 


_ $800 assigned as Rosenwald aid. The co- 


operative plan worked so well that the 
idea spread, and MRosenwald_ rural 
schools are now part of the educational 
system of the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Ala- 
bama has more than 200 of these schools, 
and Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, between 100 and 200. 
Most of these schools are two-teacher 
schools, about one in every four being 
of this type. About one in three are one- 
teacher schools. The rest have three and 
six teachers. More than 2,500 teachers" 
hold classes in these buildings. Some of 
these teachers have the advantage of liv- 
ing in one of the 11 teacherages, which 
have been built by the cooperative plan. 
Of this sum, public funds have supplied 
nearly half and negroes more than one- 
third. The rest has been paid by the 
Rosenwald Fund, with some contribu- 
tions from white citizens of the States. 


year for this reason. Some leave be- 
cause home conditions force them to go 
te work. To counteract this, the au- 
thorities grant moderate sums to needy 
pupils, thus enabling many children to 
complete the school course who would 
not otherwise be able to do so. More 
than 17,000 pupils altogether attend the 
central schools, about one-fifth of them 
being more than 15 years of age. 


On account of the growth in the work 
done by the department of superintend- 
ence of the National Kducation Associa- 
tion, the department has appointed a 
full-time secretary, Mr. 8. D. Shankland 
of Willoughby, Ohio. 
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ABLE STUDENTS MAY 
PROGRESS RAPIDLY. 


Honor Students at Smith College 
Will be Free from Routine Class 
Attendance and Course Examina- 
tions. 


A change in the organization of in- 
struction has been decided on by the 
faculty of Smith College, who believe 
that a main defect of our present system 
of education is the lack of provision for 
special opportunities for students of out- 
standing ability. The rate of progress 
aimed at in college courses is determined 
by a rough averaging of the capacity 
of all the students in them, with the re- 
sult that while this rate is barely main- 
tained by the weakest students, it is 
very far from keeping the ablest en- 
ployed, These latter, the most valuable 
assets of the college and of the country, 
are liable either to fall into habits of in- 
tellectual loafing or to occupy their too 
abundant leisure by a disproportionate 
amount of nonacademic activities. 


Needs Quantities of Solid Reading. 


The objection to assuming a uniform 
pace for all abilities applies also to a 
uniform method of instruction. I re- 
quent recitations and lectures may be 
the best means of keeping the weaker 
students moving; but for the brighter 
minds they are unnecessary and waste- 
ful. After a good student has acquired 
habits of study and vital intellectual fn- 
terests, she needs leisure for thinking 
and large quantities of solid reading 
rather than hours a day of classroom 
work. Further, after the large range of 
subjects required by the curriculum in 
the first two years, she is ready for a 
more intensive application in some chosen 
field, so that at the end of her course 
she may carry away not merely a great 
variety of scraps of knowledge but power 
and method for the mastery of a single 
departuient of learning. During the ac- 
quisition of this power she should be 
freed from the constant interruption of 
tests and examinations and encouraged 
to take on her own shoulders the chief 
responsibility for her mental develop- 
ment. 

Under Guidance of General Director. 


Recognizing these principles, the fac- 
ulty has approved a scheme by which at 
the end of the sophomore year students 
having an average of B or better—that 
is, about 10 per cent of the class—shall 
be permitted to apply for candidacy for 
honors in a special field. 


by the committee in charge and the de- 
partment of their choice, they will be 
relieved during the last two years of the 
routine of class attendance and course 
exaunuations, Each candidate will 
come under the guidance of a general 
director of her course, who will plan for 
her a series of units of study, two for 
each semester, and will arrange the 
supervision of her work in each of these 
units by a special instructor. This su- 
pervision will in general be conducted 
by nieaus of suggested readings, written 
reports calculated to train judgment as 
well us the power of collecting and or- 
ganizing facts, and conferences, weekly 
or fortuightly, in which one report is 
criticized and instruction given for the 
preparation of the next. The last semes- 
ter of the senior year will be devoted 
to the writing of a long paper and to a 
general review preparatory to an ex- 


‘tensive examination covering the whole 


field of study of the last two years, 


Scheme Is Wholly Optional. 


The details of the scheme will nat- 
urally vary according to the subjects 
chosen, and will have to be worked out 
in the light of experience; but the gen- 
eral principles just stated will prevail 
throughout. It is important to note that 
the scheme is wholly optional, and that 
any student however brilliant who 
wishes to follow the present course of 
study may do so, and may obtain gen- 
eral honors as heretofore. The plan will 
be observed to differ from the honor 
schools ot the English wniversities in 
its requiring that the first two years be 
devoted to a wide range of prescribed 
subjects, and from the tutorial system 
adopted in recent years in some Ameri- 
can universities in its restriction of the 
system of individual guidance to a small 
picked group, thus avoiding the danger 
of bankruptcy which is apt to accom- 
pany the application of costly methods 
to the whole body of students, and en- 
abling us to test the new method with 
students who have proved their serious- 
ness and ability. 

The first group of honor candidates 
was selected from the class of 1924, 


Country schools should be community 
centers, according to George F. Comings, 
Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin. The 
school should provide not only class- 
rooms but an auditorium, a home for 
the teachers, and a garage where auto- 
mobiles and farm machinery could be 
repaired by the rural school boys under 
competent teachers, The curriculuin 
should include a thorough business train- 


If approved | ing in the business end of the farm. 


AUTOMOBILES IN NOVEL 
SERVICE 


In America Automobiles Carry Chil- 
dren to School; in Europe They 


Carry School to the Children— 


Demonstrate Infant Care. 


A Traveling Dental Clinic. 


Even before the war a province in 
central Europe had a traveling dental 
clinic. It visited the rural schools for 
the purpose of looking after the pupils’ 
teeth. The clinic consisted of an auto 
fitted as a dentist’s office with all the 
lecessary instruments and supplies, in 
charge of an expert dentist. During 
the stay of the clinic the school would 
adapt its schedule so that the teeth of 
all the children would be examined and 
treated, 


A Cooking School on Wheels. 


In most countries the rural schools are 
not in direct touch with the household 
schools of the larger cities. In Sweden 
a traveling cooking school furnishes 
household instruction to some rural dis- 
tricts. The “schoolroom” is mounted 
on a truck. Kitchen utensils, basins, 
and tables are a part of the equipment. 
This school adapts the courses of instruc- 
tion and the recipes to the needs of the 
locality where the demonstration is given, 
The instruction follows the seasons also 
for the purpose of teaching how to con- 
serve fruits and vegetables, 


An Ambulatory Nursery. 


The Women’s National Council of Eng- 
land has put into operation a welfare ex- 
hibit that moves from place to place and 
gives demonstrations according to a pre- 
arranged schedule. It is an infant nurs- 
ery transported by auto and supplied 
with the appliances needed for the care 
of infants. Two stalls or demonstration 
apartnients are put up at the place of the 
exhibit. Were the people of the village 
are shown how to wash, feed, and dress 
infants, how to attend to the ailments 
with which infants are afflicted, and how 
to prepare food for them. Some theo- 
retical instruction is included. Trained 
uurses are in charge of the proceedings,— 
P. H, Pearson, 


A key to the literature of the world 
will be found in the Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie in Brussels when 
it has been developed as it is now 
planned. Already it has 12,000,000 en- 
tries in its indexes. 
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FROM THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


Discussions of ‘ Work Instruction” Recall Manual Training Move- 
ment, and Campaigns of Runkle, Woodward, Butler, and Ham— 
Artisans Favored as Teachers of Mechanical Subjects—French 
Teachers Rely Upon Rewards to Maintain Discipline 


By VP. H. Prarson, U. S. Burcau of Education. 


WORK INSTRUCTION. 


“Work instruction ” is one of the topics 
most frequently discussed by the teach- 
evs of Europe. Vy work instruction 
European teachers mean any lessons or 
exercises that require the use of the 
hand as well as the brain. 

In the schools of Scandinavia, Central 
Europe, England, and France, work in- 
struction has assumed definite form in 
the new courses. The material for work 
instruction is taken from the cnviren- 
ment of the school, and tends, therefore, 
to keep the home, the community, and 
the school in close cooperation. 

During the winter and spring of the 
present year teachers’ mectings in France 
have given special attention to the exer- 
cises adapted to this form of instruction. 
A stroug impetus was imparted to the 
moveient by the international school 
congress at Calais in July. Exhibits 
were made of products from the courses 
in work instruction which presented vis- 
ible evidence of pupils’ skill and art im- 
pulses. At no other congress, so it is 
claimed, have book lessons and hand 
work been so closely combined. The 
Calais meeting signalized a movement in 
teaching practice that local mectings are 
carrying further. 

Calculations Accompany Articles Made. 


During the first three years of the ele- 
mentary school the material used for 
work instruction in France is mainly 
cardboard and clay. It is manipulated 
in connection with measuring, drawing, 
and arithmetic. The pages of the chil- 
dren’s drawing books are divided into 
halves by a line down the middle of the 
page. On the left side are drawn figures 
by the aid oftcompass aud ruler. Prob- 
lems in arithmetic connected with the 
figures are also worked out on the left 
side. 

‘The drawing is followed by clipping, 
folding, or weaving colored 
paper. The articles made in this way 
according to the drawings and measure- 
ments are then pasted on the right side 
of the page opposite the figures and 
calculations. 


strips of ¢ 


During the last two years of the ele- 
mentary school the werk instruction is 
given in the school workshop. The ma- 
terial is now wood and iron instead of 
cardboard and clay. The pupils are di- 
vided into two squads. One squad is 
busy at one end of the room at the car- 
pentei’s benches; the other squad is 
busy at the other end of the room by the 
blacksmith’s workbench and vise. The 
regular teacher does not give the instruc- 
tion in the workshop. The woodworkers 
lave a carpenter as instructor ; the iron- 
workers have a blacksmith as their in- 
structor. The class teacher is, however, 
present to see that order is maintained. 
At the end of the month the two squads 
change places; the young carpenters pro- 
ceed to use the file and the hamuier, 
while the young blacksmiths take up 


“the saw and plane. 


Children Meet Real Workmen. 


There is a special purpose in placing 
a carpenter and a blacksmith in charge 
of work within the walls of the school. 
The school shows its confidence in labor. 


_It brings the pupils in touch with real 


workmen who teach them the use of 
actual and ordinary tools. The schools 
hold that a wmanual-training teacher 
steeped in the school courses does not 
handle the tools in the convincing way 
that a real workman does it. 

All normal colleges of France impart 
instruction in school work with .paper, 
wood, and metal. The class teacher is 
consequently familiar with the method 
and fully capable of giving instruction 
in shop work. But the workman is pre- 
ferred partly on account of his specialty 
in the use of the tools but mainly to 
help the pupils in their transition from 
the school to life. By plac’ng him in 
the schoolroom the pupil is given a fore- 
taste of the apprentice arrangements so 
that he will better find his way later. 


HOW PARISIAN TEACHERS MAINTAIN 
DISCIPLINE. 
Exemplary discipline is maintained in 
the elementary scheols of Paris notwith- 
standing the fact that plysica! punish- 


ment is absolutely prohibited. If a boy 
is lazy or disobedient or rude the cor- 
rection applied is never corporeal. If he 
is culpably indolent, he is kept after 
school, yet no longer than a half hour ¢ 
day. In case of bad conduct the offender 
is reprimanded ; if this proves ineffective 
4 notation is made in his deportment 
reeord. In aggravated cases the princi- 
pal summons the parents and requests 
them to punish the boy. If he still,proves 
refractory, the school suspends him, yet 
no longer than three days. In an ex- 
treme case the inspector may suspend 
him for eight days, 


Honors Withheld From Unruly Children. 


But it is not punishment by eight days’ 
extra vacation that keeps the Parisian 
pupil well behaved. The Parisian teacher 
tries to touch the pupil's sense of honor, 
This purpose is attained partly by a sys- 
tem ot public recognitions and awards. 
At the close of the school year impres- 
sive festivities take place at the school, 
On this oceasion distinctions, awards, 
and certificates of merit are distributed 
among the deserving ones. Most schools 
have a bank deposit which ts used to 
purchase bank books of from 20, 30, or 50 
francs each, which are given to merito- 
rious pupils. The schools have also at 
their disposal works of art and diplomas 
of exquisite design to be donated for the 
same purposes. In this way every pupil 
looks forward to some distinction during 
the closing festivities. The parents, too, 
feel greatly disappointed if their children 
get nothing during the general rejoicing. 
In view of these possibilities a boy does 
not want notations eutered against him, 
cutting him off from the awards. The 
school punishments have little terror for 
him, but the schools have made a_ suc- 
cessful appeal to the spirit of the boys 
and girls themselves and in this appeal 
they have the support of the home, 

The bank books mentioned are eagerly 
coveted by the pupils. A bank account 
points forward beyond the school years. 
This start with a bank account helps to 
foster the thrift and independence char- 
acteristic of the French people. Many a 
tradesman or peasant who has saved up 
a little money owes it to the schoo! that 
he first became connected with the bank. 
Many a girl has begun with this little 
bank account and saved up something 
toward the building of her own home 
after the school vears. 


In foreign scholarships the Govyern- 
ment of Honduras expended cold 
pesos monthly, plus 5.9380 pesos for ex- 
traordinary expenses. The total number 
of studeuts in foreign countries was -Ft. 
of whom 27 were in the United States.— 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
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CULTIVATES RELATIONS 
WITH EASTERN EUROPE. 


Germany Proceeds Systematically to 
Extend Her Influence in Russia— 
Direct Connection of Institute 
with University of Breslau. 


’ 


Oficial Report by JouNn WH. Kent, United 
States Consul at Breslau. 


To investigate cultural and economic 
conditions in eastern Lurope and to place 
the results of these investigations at the 
disposal of all German and Austrian 
higher institutions of learning, adminis- 
trative, and economic authorities, cham- 
bers of comnierce, and individuals is the 
aim of the “.Osteuropa Instituts” or 
Eastern Europe Institute. This organi- 
zation collects and spreads information 
as to the economics, culture, and geo- 
graphy of the different countries in 
eastern Europe. After the war it was 
realized that Germany’s industrial re- 
habilitation could be effected only by the 
formation of closer trade connection with 
the countries of eastern HWurope, and that 
in order to extend trade an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in these coun- 
tries would be necessary. 


Breslau University Plays Important Part. 


To supply this information the insti- 
tute was founded in 1918 in connection 
with the University and Technical Col- 
lege of Breslau, and despite the bad con- 
ditions existing generally, it has pros- 
pered from its founding. Its intimate 
connection with the University of Bres- 
lau is important, for since the cession of 
certain parts of Upper Silesia to Poland 
it is evident that the University of Bres- 
lau will play a most important part in 
the dissemination of German culture in 
that region. 

Official publications, clippings from 
German and foreign newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and all kinds of reading material 
are collected by the institute. The ma- 
terial is sorted and combined by trans- 
lators, technicians, and statisticians so 
as to be most readily available for gen- 
eral use. Information is obtained from 
correspondents, agents, and representa- 
tives in foreign countries, and technical 
men are sent abroad for investigation 
work. The institute cooperates with 
other organizations doing the same kind 
of work in other countries as well as in 
Germany. 

To give the collected information to 
the country, the institute opens its 


It also contributes articles to 
newspapers and prints pamphlets on 
various economic questions. About 80 of 
the latter have already been issued. In 
cooperation with the University of Bres- 
lau, summer courses are given by the 
institute. These were attended during 
the past summer by 160 persons, 

The institute is composed of several 
divisions, each of which has a special 
field in connection with the study of the 
countries of eastern Europe. These di- 
visions are law, economics, agriculture 
and forestry, mining and smelting, in- 
dustry, geography, religions, and lan- 
guage. About 150 experts and profes- 
sional men give their services, mostly 
without charge. Membership fees have 
been paid by about 500 men living in all 
parts of Germany and by virtually every 
city and district in Silesia. 

Representatives have been sent to Mos- 
cow to interview various soviet commis- 
sions and cooperative societies. A per- 
manent branch will be organized in Mos- 
cow &S8 soon as conditions will permit, 


public. 


BROADCASTS, ORCHESTRAL 
CERTS WITH LECTURES. 


CON- 


To encourage students to appreciate 
good music, the College of the City of 
New York will broadcast by radio 10 
concerts by the New York Philharmonic 
Society, the oldest orchestra in America, 
led by Joseph Stransky, Henry Hadley, 
and Willem Mengelberg. The concerts 
will be given for about 2,500 students of 
the college evening session, five at the 
great hall of the college and five at 
Carnegie Hall. They will be broadcast 
to a range of about 1,500 miles, so that 
every school and college east of the Mis- 
sissippi and in some parts of Canada can 
hear the accompanying lecture and en- 
joy an educational program of the world’s 
best music. The concerts will be in a 
graded series so as to present the best 
music in the order of its development. 

In addition to the concerts the college 
will broadcast lectures on the nature of 
music, the development of the orchestra, 
and the evolution of the symphony, and 
also 15-minute lectures on the composers 
of the works played, their music, and 
the method of rendition by the orchestra. 


The Students’ Federation of Mexico 
has decided to found a laborers’ uni- 
versity with the support of the minister 
of public instruction. The faculty, 
which will include members of the So- 


ciety of Biology and Related Sciences, 


will serve gratis.—Bulletin of the Pan 


library and records to free use by the | American Union. 


PARIS WILL ESTABLISH 
UNIVERSITY CITY. 


Students of Various Nationalities 
Wiil Build Dormitories—French 
Students Scattered Through All— 
Sorbenne Committee in Control. 


To create in Paris a great intellectual 
center, where students from all parts of 
the world may live, eat, and work to- 
gether, educators are planning a “ Cité 
Universitaire,’ which will give students 
at the great schools of Paris the advan- 
tages of university life such as students 
in England and in Germany enjoy. A 
large tract of land in the Montrouge dis- 
trict has been given to the University of 
Paris by the French Government for dor- 
mitories, athletic fields, ete. The title 
for this land is held by the committee 
having general jurisdiction over the Cité 
Universitaire, which is under the chair- 
manship of the rector of the Sorbonne. 

The buildings will be erected by éom- 
mittees from various countries, each 
country providing for its own students. 
Several committees are drawing plans 
and raising funds for the work. Among 
these are the British committee, of which 
Lord Burnham is chairman, the Cana- 
‘dian committee, and committees from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
China, Japan, and Latin America, 

The Sorbonne committee will give out 
the land to the committees from the va- 
rious countries who apply for it, and 
each country will build its own dormi- 
‘tory. The architecture of these build- 
ings will conform to a certain general 
arrangement, and no walls or hedges 
will be allowed to separate one building 
from another, but otherwise each build- 
ing will be constructed according to the 
individual plans of the country whose 
students it will house. 

That students thus living with their 
countrymen may not be entirely cut off 
from contact with French life and man- 
ners it is expected that exchanges will 
be made between the French dormitories 
and those occupied by students froin, 
other countries. French students will 
then be scattered through the foreign 
buildings, and foreign students will have 
rooms in the French buildings. The ten- 
nis courts and other athletic fields wil} 
be used in common by students of all 
nationalities. This arrangement and the 
usual classroom contacts of university 
work will help to unify the various 
groups and bring about an international 


social spirit. 
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AUSTRIANS ADOPT THE 
EXPERIMENT METHOD. 


“Bureau of Research” Idea Not 
Confined to American Cities— 
“Work Instruction” Prominent 
in List of Experiments. 


Educational experiments of a compre- 
hensive character are proceeding in Vi- 
enna, notwithstanding the critical eco- 
nomic condition of Austria. In 1920 
108 elementary classes and 14 secondary 
elasses were organized to carry on the 
experiments. 

The purposes of these experiments are 
(1) to find the best methods of giving 
the new courses in work instruction; (2) 
to test by example and practice how far 
the new courses in wotk instruction are 
educationally sound; (3) to find the best 
way of gaining the help of the parents 
in the instruction. 


Directed to Schools’ Greatest Problems. 


The experiments are also expected to 
throw light on such problems as the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Relation between physical health 
and mental capability. 

2. Relation between the keenness of 
the senses and mental capability. 

38. The educational value of field walks 
and school journeys. 


4. How do individual pupils learn 


easiest—through sight or hearing;~ 


through speaking loudly or softly? 

5. In what manner can a lesson in the 
textbook most easily be mastered? 

6. How best to teach composition. (a) 
What are the most common errors in 
written work? (b) What stock of 
words and ideas has a pupil at different 
years. (c) How best to develop expres- 
sion through speech, drawing, and music. 
(d@) The pupil’s individual way of solv- 
ing problems in mathematics. (¢€) How 
the pupil develops individually in hand- 
writing. 


Pupil’s Attitude Carcfully Observed, 


%. Practical hints from observing the 
pupil at work. The pupil’s attitude to- 
wards different kinds of work. How does 
the pupil begin the lesson? If he soon 
becomes fatigued or loses interest, what 
are the causes? 

8. Observations on what the weather 
and the temperature have to do with the 
pupil’s ability to learn. 

9, What relation does a pupil's special 
ability have to his achievements in work 
outside of his specialty. 


10. How a pupil’s favorite studies and 
pursuits may be utilized effectively. 

11. Examination of the means and ima- 
terials of education with a view to their 
organization and arrangement. 

The school authorities of Vienna are 
conducting these experiments with due 
regard for established procedures. The 
experiments are summed up, correlated 
and put in shape to be handed out to 
teachers by a special service. The find- 
ings of teachers in charge of educational 
experiments are also to be presented in 
lectures and discussed at teachers’ meet- 
ings.—P. H. Pearson. 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTIGATES 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


At the last session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a resolution was passed 
authorizing the governor to appoint a 
commission of seven persons “to inquire 
into and report upon the opportunities 
and provisions for technical and higher 
education within the Commonwealth; 
and the need of supplementing the same 
and the methods of doing so and whether 
said methods should include the estab- 
lishment of a State university, or further 
cooperation on the part of the Common- 
wealth with existing institutions, or 
otherwise.” 

The commission has been chosen and 
President L. H. Murlin, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been named as chairman, 
The commission has an appropriation of 
$10,000 to conduct its investigations. It 
is expected to make a report to the next 
session of the general court not later 
than February 1, 1928.—George F. Zook. 


GEOLOGICAL AND PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING. 


At the request of representatives of 
the oil and gas industries, and in view 
of the need for a greater number of 
trained men in the field of petroleum 
geology and engineering, the Bureau of 
Education is undertaking a preliminary 
study of the courses and the facilities in 
the schools of engineering in the United 
States. 


This study will be a part of the general 
survey of engineering education courses 
to be made in cooperation with the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 


Wyoming refunds to its school dis- 
tricts two-thirds of the salaries paid by 
the districts to teachers of Americaniza- 
tion classes, 


ITINERANT POSTGRADU- 
ATE MEDICAL COURSE. 


North Carolina Physicians Receive 
Instruction Near Their Homes by 
Able Prefessors—Under Auspices 


of State University. 


To give doctors the opportunity of 
keeping up with the advance in inecdical 
science without having to leave their 
practice, the University Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of North Carolina 
gave during the past summer an itinerant 
postgraduate medical course. The work 
was so organized that 200 physicians re- 
ceived a 12-weeks’ course in internal 
medicine at less than one-tenth the cost 
of a course in residence at the university 
and without the loss of time which such 
a course would incur. 

Two professors from leading medical 
faculties gave the courses. Each pro- 
fessor toured a circuit of six towns, meet- 
ing a group of doctors in each town once 
a week for a three-hour period. “The first 
hour of the period was given to the lec- 
ture, the rest of the time being. devoted 
to clinical demonstrations. Uach  pro- 
fessor received a salary of $500 a month 
and about $200 a month expenses, the en- 
tire cost of the course coming to about 
$4,900. Fees were charged to the doctors 
on a pro rata basis. It had been esti- 
mated that a fee of $380 each would be re- 
quired, but later it was found that $5 of 
this sum could be returned to each 
physician. 

The plan was tried in the summer of 
1916, when a course in pediatrics was 
given. In the fall of that year a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to all who took 
the course. Of 122 answering the ques- 
tion as to whether they got the worth of 
their time and money out of the course, 
107 said “Yes,” 8 said “No,” and 7 
were indefinite. To organize this year's 
course, the university corresponded with 
the secretaries of the county medical 
societies, and having learned the opinions 
of the physicians as to the establish- 
ment of the course and the subject of it, 
decided to offer the course in internal 
medicine. 

The extension division chose 12 cen- 
tral towns, and notified every doctor 
within 50 miles of any of the centers 
that the course was to be given. An 
application blank was_ inclosed. A 
representative of the university visited 
many of the doctors to explain the plan 
personally, spending about 20 days in 
the field. 
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FOR THE WELFARE OF 
ALASKAN NATIVES. 


United States Government, through 


Bureau of Education, Maintains 
in Alaska Schoe!s, Hospitals, and 


Reindeer Herds. 


By WiILviAm TIAMILTON. 


To reach the primitive people of Alaska 
and teaeh them something of sanitary 
living, to help them earn their livelihood 
Ly the reindeer industry, to give them 
inedical attention, to relieve destitution 
among them. and to inaintain schools for 


them and their children, the United 
States Bureau of Education sent to 


Alaska a force of 199 persons during the 
past year, These include 5 superintend- 
ents, 144+ teachers, § physicians. 14 nurses. 
5 nurses in training, 16 hospital attend- 
auts, and 7 herders in charge of reindeer 
belonging to the Government. Seventy 
schools were in operation, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 4,000. Orphan- 
ges were maintained at NKanakanak and 
Tyonek for the care of destitute children 
left orphans by the epidemic of influenza 
which prevailed in those regions. 

The work extends throughout the Ter- 
ritory from the southernmost boundary 
te the northernmost cape. The majority 
of the villages in which the work is 
located are practically inaccessible during 
eight months of the year. The larger 
settlements have been reached, but there 
still remain certain regtons, especially 
difficult of access, 1nto which the work 
las not been extended. Two of these 
regions were reached during the swimmer 
of 1921. 


From Abject Squalor to Civilization. 


In the great delta between the moutlis 
of the Yukon and Kkuskokwim Tivers, 
a country of marshes and lakes, tltere are 
hundreds of Eskimos liying in abject 
squalor. During July a teacher and his 
wife were sent into this region with 
materials for the erection of a school 
building, the equipment necessary for 
opening a school, and all the supplies 
needed for a year. lefore winter he 
had finished the building. IIe and his 
wife lived there, and their home was the 
center of the primitive community. The 
natives came there te be instructed in 
Ways of improving their way of living. 

A school building was also built at Noor- 
vik, in Arctic Alaska, to replace a small 
log schoolhouse which had been erected 
by the Eskinios. Another was built on 
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St. Lawrence Island, in Bering Sea, 
where the schoothouse had become inade- 
quate. This building had been put up 
in 1891 by the carpenter of the U.S. 8. 
Bear with the assistance of the Eskimos. 
A third school was built at ek, an 
Eskimo village in western Alaska, be- 
cause the portable building which had 
been sent to that place had become too 
small to accommodate the school. All 
the building materials lad to be sent 
trom Seattle to these remote places. 


Hospitals in Principal Towns. 


Hospitals were maintained during the 
year at Juneau. Kanakanak, Akiak. 
Nulato, and Noorvik, Jn settlements 
where the services of a physicial or nurse 
were not available, teachers were sup. 
plied with medicines for use in reliev- 
ing minor ailnents. 

Reindeer herds are now distributed 
among the principal native settlements 
from Point Barrow to the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. Ehe aimual reports concerning the 
more remote herds have not yet been 
received, but it ts estimated that if there 
has been the usual 20 per cent increase 
there should now be in Alaska approxi- 
mutely 259,000 reindeer, two-thirds of 
which belong to the natives and one-third 
to the Government and to individuals 
who are not nutives of Alaska, 

To establish the reindeer industry in 
the untimbered slopes of the land through 
which the Alaska Railroad runs, where 
there is unlimited pasturage tor reindeer, 
herders in the employ of the bureau 
drove a herd ot 1.352 reindeer approxi- 


nately 1,000 iniles from a point on the, 


Bering Sea coast to grazing grounds in 
the vicinity of the railroad. Tlitherto 
the exportation of reindeer meat has been 
confined to shipments from the Nome 
region to Seattle, and this was possible 
only during the short season of oven 
navigation in midsummer, The Alaska 
Tiailread will provide unlimited means 
of transportation for reindeer meat and 
hides from the interior to the coast at 
nny time of the year. 


Good Grazing on Kodiak Island. 


A herd of 54+ reindeer was transported 
from the Alaska Peninsula to Kodiak 
Island, which contains 3,642 square miles, 
half of which is untinibered and is good 
erazing land, on which great herds of 
reindeer can be supported. The natives 
of this island are very poor and have 
had no means of making a living. The 
bringing of the reindeer will give them 
an opportunity to establish an industry 
for the future as well as give them an 
immediate supply of food. Since the har- 
bors of the island are free from ice, rein- 
deer meat and hides cam be readily ex- 


ported from them at any time of the year. 


On the reinfleer industry the bureau 
lias based its plan of industrial education 
for the natives, and it has had the co- 
operation of the Department of Agricul- 
tnre in inaking investigations, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations for the tn- 
provement of this industry. 

To enable the bureau to send its ap- 
pointees and their supplies to schools, 
hospitals, and reindeer stations in remote 
parts ot the Territory, the Navy Depart- 
ment has transferred to the Departinent 
of the Interior the U. §. S. Bower, a 
wooden vessel with a carrying capacity 
of 500 tons, well adapted to the purpose. 
On the return journey this ship can carry 
reindeer meat to be sold in the United 
States. It can also carry necessities 
from one part of Alaska to another, such 
as timber from forested regions to places 
where timber is lacking. It ean distrib-. 
ute coal among the various settlements ; 
it can be used as a school of navigation 
and seamanship for young native men, 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS IN 


CONFERENCE. 


Creation of a separate Federal bureau 
of home economics with a trained woman 
at its head was announced by Henry FE. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in a 


letter read at the conference of the 
American Home Economics Association 


at the Oregon Agricultural College the 
first week in August. The letter was 
read by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, C. W. Pugsley, and was heard 
by 700 delegates, representing 35 States 
as Well as Japan and China. Among 
these delegates were teachers of home 
economics in high schools and colleges, 
home economics extension workers, dieti- 
tiaus, managers of tea rooms, all cos- 
tume designers. To encourage the organ- 
ization of home economics women in all 
parts of the country, and to keep them in 
teuch with proposed legislation affecting 
home economics interests, the associa- 
tion has decided to appoint an executive 
secretary. 


TO PRODUCE FILMS PEDAGOGI- 
CALLY SOUND. 


Educational motion pictures that are 
scientifically, psychologically, and peda- 
gfogically sound are in demand, according 
to Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, The National Education Asso- 
ciation will cooperate with the commer- 
cial producers in studying the problem 
of the production of films that will 
satisfy this demand. 
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CAMP SCHOOL FOR DELICATE LONDON CHILDREN 


London County Council Pays the Cost—Boys Receive Careful Atten- 
‘ tion and Have a Fine Time—Usually Remain a Month—Parents 


Contribute According to Means. 


Lessons in the open air, good and 
plentiful food, swimming, games, and 
eencerts are enjoyed by 300 boys from 
London elementary schools at the King’s 
Canadian Camp School at Middlesex. 
To improve the health of schoolboys who 
are run down or delicate, the London 
County Council sends them to the camp 
school for a month, where they have 
spacious grounds, with large fruit and 
vegetable gardens, a swimming pool, a 
recreation room for quiet games, the 
services of a doctor, a nurse, and a den- 
tist, and other advantages. The children 
usually return to the city in good phys- 
ical condition, ready for regular school 
work. 

The buildings were erected during the 
war by the Canadian Red Cross for hos- 
pital uses on land belonging to the King. 
After the war the society presented the 
buildings to the King, who placed them 
at the disposal of the London County 
Council. The school buildings include 
Gormitories, bathrooms, a, dining room, 
an open-air classroom, a recreation room, 
a sick room, and a concert hall. The 
grounds adjoin the famous Bushy Park. 

A staff of specially chosen teachers not 
only take charge of the boys’ lessons but 
also enter into their play and recreation 
when lessons are over, A matron super- 
intends all household arrangements, 
sees that the boys’ food ts good and well 
cooked and that their linen is aired, and 
generally acts as mother to this large 
family of boys. Any boy who becomes 
ill receives special care in the infirmary 
from a nurse who lives on the premises 
and a doctor who visits the school every 
day. 

Before a boy can be considered for ad- 
mission to the camp school he must be 
at least 10 years old. As a rule, each 
boy stays at the camp a month, unless 
the doctor thinks a longer stay is 
needed. Most of the boys are benefited 
sufficiently by a month’s stay, and this 
allotting of time allows a large number 
of boys to be taken care of, 300 at a 
time. Parents are expected to see that 
the boys are clean before they start for 
the camp, and a final inspection is given 
by their own school authorities before 
leaving. The Loudon County Council 
pays for their transportation by train, 
street car, or special motor bus. 
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School work is not omitted, but is 
made as interesting and enjoyable as 
possible, and except in bad weather most 
of the lessons are given in the open air. 
The work includes hand work, practical 
arithmetic, the geography and history 
of the district, and pliysical traiuing, in- 
cluding games. The boys learn and 
practice gardening in the school’s own 
garden; they are taken on rambles 
through Bushy Park and elsewhere for 
nature study, and they visit such well- 
known places as Hampton Court and 
Kew Gardens. 

The teachers do all they can to make 
the boys enjoy their playtime. Sports, 
including athletic competitions, are ar- 
ranged every week, and all kinds of 
games are*played in the park. A con- 
cert is held every Thursday evening in 
the school concert hall, and the boys 
may take part in it. In the recreation 
room games of a quieter kind can be 
played, books and newspapers read, aud 
letters written home. 

Each boy has a separate bed in a large, 
airy dormitory and takes two hot baths a 
week and shower baths between times, 
An expert dentist attends to the teeth 
of those who need to have work done, 
and many boys have made remarkable 
progress after their teeth were put in 
good condition. 

The boys take turns helping to set the 
tables for meals and to clear them. 
There is a canteen at the school where 
candy, papers, and other articles can be 
obtained. But the real needs of the boys 
are so well supplied in every way that 
parents are advised not to give them auy 
more than a few pence to spend during 
their stay. Parents are expected to con- 
tribute weekly, according to their means, 
a certain sum toward the food provided 
at the school. Warm clothing and strong 
shoes are supplied by the parents, but if 
lack of means prevents this a committee 
on school care does its best to provide 
clothes, so that, as far as possible, no 
boy need stay away from the camp school 
on this account. 

This school is one of the many ways in 
which the London County Council is 
seeking to care for children who are be- 
low normal in general health. It oper- 
ates a similar school for girls, but much 
smaller, at Margate. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSES IN MANY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The increased number of teacher train- 
ing institutions that give kindergarten 
instruction is evidence of the increasing 
recognition of the kindergarten as a nec- 
essary part of public education. The in- 
stitutions now giving such instruction 
number 165. Of these, S8 are State nor- 
mal schools or colleges or State uni- 
versities, 25 are city iustitutions, and 
o2 are private. Those supported by 
State funds include the Southern Branch 
of the University of California, the State 
colleges for women in Florida, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Texas; the 
University of Nebraska, Ohio University, 
Miami University (Ohio), and the Uni- 
versity of Utah. The city institutions in- 
clude Hunter College, N. Y.; the Munici- 
pal University of Akron, Ohio; and the 
Oklahoma City College. 

The 52 private institutions range from 
small private kindergarten training 
schools to colleges and universities of 
the highest rank. This group includes 
the following institutions: Atlanta Uni- 
versity (colored), the University of Chi- 
cago, Drake University, Goucher Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, New York Uni- 
versity, Midland College, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University and University of 
Omaha, Nebr., Adelphi College, Columbia 
University, Temple University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Brighain 
Young University, and Baylor College.— 
Nina C, Vandewalker, Specialist in Kin- 
dergarten Education. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY 
SWARTHMORE. 


Qualities of manhood, force of char- 
acter, leadership, literary and scholastic 
ability and attainments, and physical 
vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
sports or in other ways are the basis of 
choice for five annual open competitive 
scholarships offered by Swarthmore 
College. These scholarships are on the 
general plan of the Rhodes scholarships, 
and cover four consecutive years, sub- 
ject to maintenance of a high standing 
in college work. 

A candidate to be eligible must be be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age, must be 
qualified to enter Swarthmore College 
according to the usual requirements, and 
must not have attended another college 
or university. No written examination 
will be given, but the school record of 
each candidate will be considered, as 
well as a personal interview with some 
representative of the college. The 
scholarship ts worth $500 a year, whicl 
will cover the greater part of a man’s 

college expenses, 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOL RE- 
FORM IN GERMANY. 


(Continued from page 2.) 

rally can not be bound to a rigid plan of 
instruction and of studies. Free, de- 
voted work of the pupils and teacher in 
companionable groups is to establish an 
experiential morality and to prepare for 
fitness as members of the public com- 
munity. 

The teachers, enthusiastic for reform, 
have united in Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Dresden, and Leipzig in order to conduct 
their individual experiments in the new 
field aS a more unified, comprehensive, 
and reliable collective effort. More and 
more, under free choice, thoroughly pro- 
gressive staffs meet together, and in 
spite of their economic need, communi- 
ties believing in the future place at 
their disposal standard experlinental 
schools which are at the same time ob- 
servation and training places for the 
entire body of progressive teachers. It 
is still disputed whether emphasis should 
be placed more on the intellectual self- 
activity of the pupil (according to Pro- 
fessor Gaudig), or whether the hand 
also should be taken into conslderation 
as much as possible (according to Pro- 
fessor Kerschensteiner). The ultimate 
development wif, in any case, move along 
a middle line, espeeially in the higher 
schools. It might be impossible for our 
society of to-day to reach the alluring 
but difficult goal demanded by the radical 
school reformers, namely, that of making 
the school community fit into the whole 
economic plan by sharing in the pro- 
duction of commodities and of the neces- 
sities of the daily life. 


Seeks Decisive School Reform. 


The “Band of Resolute. School Re- 
formers” is conducting under the never 
tiring, inspirational, leadership of Prof. 
Paul Oestreich, a well-founded,  stir- 
ring agitation to create; with the help 
of a new education, a new race capable 
and willing for the development of a 
new culture, the constructive element of 
which shall be mutual helpfulness, solid- 
ity of character, and native creative 
energy of the individual and of the 
group. The scope of this paper is not 
sufficient for the detailed treatment of 
the fundamental prineiples and indi- 
vidual proposals of Oestreich and his 
energetic and able coworkers. The de- 
fenders of the old “approved” methods 
characterize them as a foretaste of Bol- 
shevism; and yet the decisive school re- 
form which they advocate seeks nothing 
more and nothing less than to realize at 
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last educational development in the spirit 
of Pestalozzi and Fichte. If all profes- 
sional educators would become enthusi- 
astic and active in this, then will the 
Geman schoolmasters have won not 
only the fight of Sadowa but also the 
tremendously important battle in the 
field of the spiritual life of the people 
and the community life between nations. 


Promises of Constitution Not Fulfilled. 


To be sure, for the present, the tend- 
encies toward conservatisin are still so 
strong that even the least diffienlt prom- 
ises of the constitution have not been 
fulfilled, namely, to furnish free to all 
children the means of learning; to give 
financial assistance for the development 
of gifted children in the middle and 
higher schools; to develop day continua- 
tion schools to the close of the eight- 
eenth year of the pupil's life. All three 
demands are founded upon social con- 
siderations. The Commonwealth has 
permanency only through the intelligence 
and fitness of all its inembers. It must 
velease all powers and make them serv- 
iceable to all. Hence, elevate the gifted 
and raise up the masses through educa- 
tien. Ifowever, many a_ politician to 
whom every advancement in the direc- 
tion of the education of the people is 
thoroughly hateful, skillfully conceals 
his real feelings behind financial eon- 
siderations. Therefore. the laws for the 
execution of the constitution are con- 
tinually delayed and crossed. Only 
Saxony has for both boys and girls, after 
the eight years of elemeutary schooling, 
a three years’ continuation school. The 
number of obligatory weekly study hours 
varies, according to the measure of self- 
sacrifice of the community, from 3 to 12, 


Teachers Self-Governed in Saxony. 


Saxony also grants to the teachers the 
widest self-government. The old mo- 
narchical power of the board of directors 
has been broken. The teaching staff of 
every school deliberate and decide mat- 
ters concerning the school regulations, 
programs, courses of study, time sched- 
ule, the execution of the orders of the 
authorities, etc. Schools with more than 
10 teachers choose a teachers’ council of 
not less than 8 members. This council 
in cooperation with the school leader 
(Sechulleiter) regulates all urgent school 
affairs. For the office of school leader 
the body of teachers makes recommenda- 
tions, and the final appointment for three 
years is made by the local school board. 
The school leader receives no additional 
compensation, and does not have the 
right to inspect the instruction of the 
teacher and give directions as to meth- 


ods; that right belongs now only to the 


learned specialist appointed as superin- 
tendent by the State. This right of 


sharing in the decisions secures for each 
individual teacher free development. 
Coequals cooperating under  self-deter- 
mined guidauce will, with a well-edu- 
eated, conscientious body of teachers, 
promote the schools more than perpetual 
submission and the one-sided absolutism 
of superiors. 


Parent Councils Only Partly Successful. 


The parent councils whieh have been 
legally established in different States 
represent a similar application of the 
democratic system of school government. 
They have undertaken to further the 
work of the schools in the fields of child 
protection, of the care, education, and 
development of youth in confidential co- 
operation with the teachers, to awaken 
and keep alive the feeling of responsi- 
bility for the care of the schools and 
their adjustment to the community, to 
secure the means which will aid the 
schools in the fulfillment of their aims. 
The parent councils can make proposals 
to the school authorities, but are not 
themselves permitted to control the in- 
ternal and external school management, 
nor are they allowed to exercise the 
right of supervision. They are cliosen 
annually by secret ballot from a desig- 
nated list of the parents of the school. 
Unfortunately, im the appointment of 
candidates, especially in the larger cities, 
the point of view of party politics pre- 
vails. Many parent councils are guided 
by the party program, so that it results 
not in the welfare of the school but more 
often in dissension among the individual 
members of the board (usually 7 to 11) 
and also in the teaching body. Open in- 
struction according to the judgment of 
the individual teacher finds more and 
more adherents, and the causes of con- 
flict will naturaily be lessened; for, if 
the parents obtain full insight into the 
daily life of the school, they will readily 
recognize what the work of the teacher 
is and what it means to support it. 
About every three months there are 
“narents’ evenings,” which challenge the 
entire community to mutual responsibil- 
ity for the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the youth. These mobilize the 
educational poss‘bilities of the family 
and form a valuable education for the 
parents themselves. : 

If Germany retains the material pos- 
sibility to protect and to promote its 
treasure of young manhood in every re- 
spect, it certainly has the clear insight 
and honest purpose to follow sound edu- 
cational aims worthy of a democracy. 


LIBRARIANS MEET IN AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE. 


The American Library Association 
Pledges Patriotic Aid in Develop- 
ing New America—Not Enough 
Trained Librarians. 


Librarians will do their part in devel- 
oping the new Ameriea, which is to be 
characterized by open-mindedness, publie- 
msindedness, and especially world-mind- 
edness, said Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, 
president of the University of Michigan. 
at the opening session of the forty-fourth 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Detroit during 
the week of June 26, 1922, with an at- 
tendanee of 1,800 registered delegates. 
Doctor Burton also said that librarians 
are rendering an important service in 
adult education. Standardization of the 
mechanical processes of library work was 
urged by Azariah S. Root, librarian of 
Oberlin College, president of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. Individual 
libraries should cooperate for common 
ends, he said, so that a larger proportion 
of library resources may be devoted tu 
educational activities for the community. 
After the evening meeting a reception 
was held in the new building of the De- 
troit Public Library. 

General policy as to American Library 

Association publications was discussed by 
Several speakers on Tuesday at the sec- 
ond general session. Mr. Whitney War- 
ren, architect, of New York Clty, gave a 
lecture illustrated by lantern views on 
the plans for the new llbrary building 
for the University of Louvain, Belgium. 
Recruiting for library service was dis- 
cussed at the third general session. That 
the present supply of trained librarians 
is inadequate was stated bv Judson T. 
Jennings, chairman of the recruiting com- 
mittee of the American Library Associ- 
ation. Various aspects of the subject 
“were taken up, such as recruiting for 
Canadian libraries, for college and uni- 
versity libraries, for special libraries, for 
school libraries, and for children’s libra- 
ries. The point of view of the library 
schools was presented by Alice S. Tyler, 
of Western Reserve University, former 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation, 

About 1,200 of the delegates went by 
special train on Thursday for a visit to 
the University of Michigan, where they 
were entertained at luncheon in the 
building of the Michigan Union, and 
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listened to an address by Prof. W. E. 
Henderson, director of the University of 
Michigan extension service, on adult edu- 
cation, which he said was a common in- 
terest of libraries and universities. The 
party visited the university library and 
other buildings on the campus. 

National library week and publicity 
methods for libraries were discussed at 
the Friday meeting. At the final general 
session, which met on Saturday morning, 
Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, and Mary BE. Hazeltine, 
preceptor of the University of Wisconsin 
Library School, discussed from different 
points of view the librarian’s duty to 
the profession. Mr, Roden maintained 
that in order to have a real profession, 
librarians must accept the commission 
of “ Books and the human race; libra- 
rianship to humanity.” Miss Hazeltine 
spoke of personality and adjustment as 
underlying all professional spirit. 

Among the guests from outside the 
membership of the association who par- 
ticipated in the meetings were Com- 
mander C. 2. Train of the United States 
Navy, who spoke of libraries in the 
Navy; Jobn M. Gries, representing Sec- 
retary Hoover, and L. Stanley Jast, 
librarian of the public libraries ef Man- 
chester, England. 

Officers of the association for 1922-23 
were elected as follows: President, 
George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; first vice president, Josephine A. 
Rathbone, Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn ; second vice president, Malcolm 
G. Wyer, University of Nebraska Library, 
Lincoln; treasurer, Edward D. Twee- 
dell, John Crerar Library, Chicago. In 
addition to the general sessions, numer- 
ous meetings of sections and affiliated 
organizations were held, including the 
college and reference section and tlie 
school libraries section. The Bureau of 
Education was represented at the con- 
ference by Dr. J. D. Wolcott. 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE BOYS OWN 
DAIRY COWS. 


To increase opportunities for boys to 
pay their own way tlrough school and 
at the same time build up foundations 
for dairy herds, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College has adopted a 
plan whereby such students, either on 
their own or borrowed money, may place 
two or three cows in the college dairy 
barn, keep them there during the period 
of their stay in school, and market the 
milk through the college creamery. Feed 
will be supplied by the college at cost, 
and milk and butter fat will be bought 


NEW PRIZES FOR SAFETY 
LESSONS. 


Highway Education Board An- 
rounces Additional Contests— 
“Seven Days for Safety” and 
“ Safety. Season ” Observed. 


As a part of its national safety cam- 
paign the highway education board, of 
which Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Conimissioner of Edueation, is chairman, 
announces that essay and lesson con- 
tests will be held again this year for 
elementary-school pupils and teachers. 
These contests will be similar te those 
of last year, when more than 400,000 
pupils and teachers wrote essays or les- 
sons on safety. 

A practical lesson teaching safety on 
the highways not to exceed 3,000 words in 
length will be subinitted by each teacher 
entering the contest. “My Share in 
Making the Highways Safe’ will be the 
subject of the pupils’ essays, which will 
be not more than 500 words long. For 
the first, second, and third best lessons 
by teachers three national prizes, $500, 
$300, and $200, are offered. For the best 
essays by pupils three national prizes 
and 478 State prizes will be given. The 
first national prize is a gold watch or 
a trip to Washington, the second a gold 
loving cup, and the third a silver loving 
cup. The highway education board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C., 
are conducting the contests. 

The contests are planned in connection 
with the “safety season” for 1922, ex- 
tending from September 10 to December 
16. During this time pledges of care- 
fulness will be signed by many persons, 
both pedestrians and drivers of cars, 
according to the plans of the board. 
“Seven Days for Safety ”’ will be widely 
observed. It is suggested that in each 
city a public safety executive committee 
be organized to sponsor the activities of 
the safety season outside the schools. 


Instruction in musie is considered to 
be an important part of the educational 
activities at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and public-school classes coming to 
the museum spend part of their time in 
singing. The work is under the direc- 
tion of a resident assistant in the de- 
partment of musical arts. 


Princeton University has 12,405 living 
alumni, not including men who bave re- 


at current prices.—Kansas Industrialist. | ceived honorary degrees. 
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OMEMADE SCHOOL APPA- 
RATUS IN SWEDEN. 


Economy is the Least of the Advan- 
tages Derived — Pupils Gain 
Clearer Conceptions of, the Princi- 
ples Illustrated. 


Teachers of Sweden are taught to 
make most of their own laboratory and 
gymnastic appliances. When the local 
school budget does not suffice for the 
purchase of these things, teachers and 
pupils proceed to make them themselves. 
The appliances are less polished but 
fully as serviceable as those made in the 
factories. 


Factory-Made Apparatus Often Not Educational. 


Again, making things themselves 
serves not only thrift but education as 
well. The laboratory subject to be illus- 
trated tends to grow clear even while 
the pupil is making the apparatus. "Che 
factory-niade appliauce is often so com- 
plete within itself as to hide the secret 
it should reveal. The telegraph appa- 
ratus is, for instance, delivered as a 
single piece of mechanism, hence all one 
has to do is to finger the keys. This is 
couvenient, but the homemade apparatus 
is more educational, for the coils are 
wound and assembled by the pupils, and 
they readily understand the purpose of 
each part. If many devices of the same 
pattern are needed by a class, the reduc- 
tion in expense is considerable. Deli- 
cate instruments, such as meters, scales, 
and thermometers must, of course, be 
purchased. 

In the Swedish schools it is found that 
the equipment for the gyninasium can be 
made almost wholly by the pupils in the 
sloyd department. Pupils are in this 
way taught to be resourceful and_ in- 
ventive. They often suggest a new 
feature to a device that has long been 
in use. This kind of self-help connects 
the handeraft instruction with the 
courses in physics and both with field 
and garden study. The pupils learn to 
experiment with simple means; they get 
projects tor the manual-training hours. 
They make contrivauces with which to 
experinieut at home, 


Utilize Apparently Worthless Material. 


This idea of resourcefulness and thrift 
has been carried still further in Den- 
mark than in Sweden. The Danish pu- 
pil is particularly encouraged thns to 
apply his mechanical skill. 
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piece of sound wood from a carpenter's 
workbench or a metal part from a dis- 
earded machine and he sees at once the 
useful articles he can make of it. Inde- 
pendently he makes many things in this 
way from corner shelves to electric mo- 
tors, and a stranger seeing the articles 
is surprised to learn that they are made 
from material usually thrown away.— 
P,. H. Pearson, 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO REDUCE 
RETARDATION. 


Retardation in Detroit schools is de- 
ereasing, according to the age-grade sur- 
vey for 1921. In 1916, when the first 
age-grade report was taken, 5.66 per 
cent of the pupils were retarded three 
years or more. Since that time causes 
of retardation have been studied, spe- 
cial education classes have been de. 
veloped, and a differentiated course of 
study has been introduced, which is be- 
ginning to meet the different abilities 
within a grade. ‘These efforts have 
tended to reduce the general retardation, 

On the other hand, retardation has 
been increased by the large influx of 
foreigners and of children from rural 
districts where education is inadequate, 
In spite of this, improvement has been 
made. Only 4.56 per cent of the chil- 
dren were retarded in 1921. This is 1.1 
per cent below the number retarded in 
1916. 

The greatest amount of retardation is 
found among the Negro and Armenian- 
Syrian children, Asiaties are retarded a 
great deal, but their number is too small 
to allow any conclusions to be drawn. 
Fourteen and two-tenths per cent of the 
Negroes are retarded. White children 
bern in the United States show the 
least retardation, with the Anglo-Saxon- 
Teutonic groups fairly close. The Latin 
and Slavic groups include relatively 
large numbers of retarded children. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 
“Does your district own a motion- 


picture machine, stereopticon, or stereo- 
scope?” is one of the questions asked of 
the rural schools of the State of Wash- 
ington by the State department of edu- 
cation, in determining their eligibility 
for standardization, In many districts 
the boys and girls have earned the 
money for motion-picture equipment, 
and in others the parent-teacher associs- 
tions have presented it to the school. 


— 


The primary purpose of the elementary 


He finds a schools in Alsace now is to teach French. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


American Library Association and 
National Education Association 


Cooperate to Fill a Two- Foot 
Bookshelf. 


The librarians and teachers of the 
United States at the recent conferences 
of the Ainerican Library Association and 
the National Education Association se- 
lected by ballot a list of good books for 
tt one-room school, comprising 25 books 
for children in grades one to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louisa M. Alcott 
comes first on the list chosen by libra- 
rians and first on the Hst chosen by 
teachers. 

Following this or both lists were 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass” by Lewis 
Carroll, ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” by Defoe, 
“Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain, and 
“Treasure Island” by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the 
joint list are: 

Nicolay. Boys’ life of Abrahain Lin- 


coln. 
Kipling. Jungle book. 
Andersen. Fairy tales. 


Aisop’s fables. 


Pyle. Merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. 
Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses. 


Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Arabian nights. 


Malory. Boys’ King Arthur, 

Van Loon. Story of mankind. 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
farm. 


Stevenson, Burton E. Home book 
of verse for young folks. 

Dickens. Christmas Carol. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle. 

Mother Goose. 

Dodge. Haus Brinker, 

Hagedorn. Boy’s life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Hawthorne. Wonderbook.® 

Seton. Wild animals I have known. 

Spyri. Heidi. 

Three hooks selected by the teachers 
but not included on the combined list 
were; 

Riis. The making of an American. 

Baldwin. Fifty. fainous stories. 

Eggleston. Stories of great Ameri- 
cans. 

Three books selected by librarians and 
not included on the joint Hst were: 

Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Griinm. Household Stories, 
Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


By JoHn D. Wotcort, 


CUBBERLEY, ELLWoop P.° Rural life and 
education; a study of the rural-school 
problem as a phase of the rural-life 


problem. Rev. and enl. ed. Boston, 
New York [ete.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1922 xv, 377 p._ illus, 


plates. 12°. 


This edition is announced by the author 
as a “careful and complete revision, some 
of the chapters belng rewritten, old data 
being corrected and brought up to date or 
eliminated, and some new textual matter 
and a number of new maps and plctures 
added.” 


Knieut, Epgar W. Public education in 
.the South. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Ginn and company [1922] xii, 482 p. 
1, 


A concise general survey of the growth 
of public educational organization and 
practices in the 11 States which formed 
the Southern Confederacy. ‘The study seeks 
to trace the development of the democratic 
principles of education in the South, to 
explain their apparently slow application or 
practical acceptance, and to point out from 
the past certain valuable lessons fur the 
educational problems of the present, whlch 
are set forth in the light of their historical 
development. 


LEONARD, STERLING ANpruUs. Essential 
principles of teachng reading and 
literature in the intermediate grades 
and the high school. Philadelphia, 
London, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany [1922] 460 p.  front., plates, 
diagrs. 12°. (Lippincott’s educational 
gu-des, ed. by W. EF. Russell.) 


The ground covered by this study of the 
teaching of reading and of literature is 
from the third grade through the high 
school. It presents the fundamental prln- 
ciples of the subject rather than the me- 
chanies of reading or classroom methods. 
The basic idea is that children’s reading of 
literature sbould be always an achievement 
of realized, true, and significant experience. 
The cultivation of appreciation of genuile 
literature both by teacher and pupil is 
urged. The book contains full bibliog- 
raphies and reading lists. 


McCartrt, WirtiAmM A. How to measure 
in education. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1922, xiii, 416 p. 
diagrs., tables. 8°. (Textbook series, 
ed. by Paul Monroe.) 


A rather comprehensive treatise cover- 
ing the whole field of the science and art 
of educational measurements. The book 
tells how to construct a mental test, how 
to give and use the results of the test, 
how to apply statistical methods, and how 
to devise methods for graphic and tabular 
presentation of findings. 


RAINWATER, CLARENCE 


RUSSELL, 


PRESSEY, SipNey L., and Pressey, Lvu- 


ELLA CoLr. Introduction to the use of 
standard tests; a brief manual in the 
use of tests of both ability and 
achievement in the school subjects. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
conipany, 1922. vi, 263 p. 8°. 


An introductory handbook in the use of 
tests, which discusses their nature and 
gives the problems that may be dealt with 
profitably by means of tests, simple 
methods for the handling of test results, 
and common niistakes to be avoided. 
Some representative tests of attainment in 
the various school subjects are presented, 
and tests of abllity, particularly tests of 
general intelllgenecc, are also described. 
Finally the book develops certain general 
principles regarding the proper organiza- 
tion of test work and its relations to prac- 
tical school problems, 


EK. The _ play 
movement in the United States; a 
study of community recreation. Chi- 
cago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
press [1922] xi, 871 p. plates, tables. 
Alien 


The term “play” Is used in this book 
to embrace most of the activities occur- 
ring in social and community centers, in 
community music, drama, and pageantry, 
and in community service and orgauniza- 
tion. An analysis of the play movement 
in the United States based on information 
obtained from original sources is given. 
The author recounts the stages and transl- 
tions through which the movement has 
passed to reach its present elaborate de- 
velopment. 


REISNER, Epwarp H. Nationalism and 


education since 1789; a social and po- 
litical history of modern education. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
TOS, seb Sa) i, ere 

This book describes the major facts of 
the social, economic, and political life of 
France, Prussia, England, and the United 
States since about 1789, in close relation- 
ship with educational policy and practice. 
This is done with a view to deriving from 
European precedents in educational policies 
and administration any lessons which may 
be of value in determining methods of re- 
organization of American public education. 
The writer finds that the importance of 
education as a phase of public policy is re- 
celying increased attention in the United 
States as a result of the World War. 


JAMES Eart. The trend in 
American education. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago fetc.] American book 
company [1922] 240 p. 12°. (Ameri- 
can edueation series. G. D. Strayer, 
general editor.) 
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Contains a collection of 14 papers and 
addresses composed by Dean Russell on 
various occasions during the past 20 years. 
While the papers cover a wide range of 
topics, there is a unlty among them de- 
termined by the author’s vision of the ever- 
enlarging scope of the American demo- 
eratic system of education. 


SNEDDEN, Davip. Civic education; socio- 
logical foundations and courses. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
company, 1922. xiii, 333 p. 8°. 

The writer finds that America has little 
of purposive civic education in its schools 
of various grades at present, and that the 
country needs more and better education 
for citizenship. Because the objectives and 
methods of civic educatlon have so far 
been little developed, each school, or at any 
rate the schools of each progressive com- 
munity, must, outside the more formalized 
subjects, initiate their own efforts and de- 
velop their own leaders. It is hoped that 
the materials of this book may prove hclp- 
ful to progressive teachers and educators 
in meeting this necd. 


Stout, JouHN Ersert. Organization and 
administration of religious education. 
New York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
press [1922] 287 p. 8°. (The Abing- 
don religious education texts. D. G. 
Downey, general editor.) 


With reference to religious education, the 
author of this work takes up the problems 
of defining objectives, formulating policies 
and programs, organizing the personal re- 
sources, extending the present program so 
as to include week-day and vacation schools ; 
selecting, training, and supervising teach- 
ers, and the administrative management of 
pupils. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. The psychology 
of arithmetic. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1922. xvi, 314 p. 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 

Based on lectures on the psychology of 
the elementary school subjects given by the 
author at Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, this book presents the applications 
of the newer dynamle psychology to the 
teaching of arithmetic. 


Van DeEnzpurc, Josep K. The junior 
high school idea. New York, H. Holt 
and company, 1922. 423 p. 12°. 

The ideal for the junior high school here 
described has been put into practice in the 
Speyer school, connected with Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, New York City. 
In making a general application of prin- 
ciples, the author, who is principal of the 
Speyer: school, discusses iu this book a num- 
ber of practical aspeets of junior high school 
organization and work. 


More than 40 teachers from Shelby 
County, Tenn., headed by the retiring 
president of the National Education As- 
scciation, Miss Chari Ormond Wil®ams, 
attended the association's July meeting 
at Boston. Miss Williams is head of the 
Shelby County school system and _ presi- 
dent of the county teachers’ association. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
QUEBEC PROVINCE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
provincial cabinets have a minister of 
education who is head of the department 
of education for the Province. In this 
cennection United States readers have to 
remember that in Cawada, both at the 
Federal Parliament (Ottawa) and at the 
nine provincial legislatures, the members 
of “cabinet” or ministers are members 
of the Parliament or provincial legisla- 
tures, as the case may be. They are the 
responsible ministers of government, and 
in the case of the ministers of education 
have the responsibility, before the legis- 
lature and the people of the Province, of 
the administration and progress of the 
educational system. 


Provincial Secretary Represents Department. 


In Quebec there is no minister of edu- 
eation, but the provincial secretary is the 
member of the Government who repre- 
sents the department of public instrue- 
tion in the legislature. His department, 
though it has the control of technical 
schools, night schools, reformatory and 
industrial schools, is separate from that 
of public instruction. The provincial 
secretary is the registrar of the Province, 
and has the control of the bureau of 
statistics, hospitals, insane asylums, and 
charitable institutions generally. 

The distinct department of public in- 
struction has a nonpolitical head—a su- 
perintendent who is appointed for life. 
He is assisted by a French secretary and 
an English secretary, who are deputy 
ministers. The French secretary has re- 
sponsible duties in regard to the Roman 
Catholic schools, and the English sccre- 
tary in regard to the Protestant schools. 
At present the former is secretary of the 
Roman Catholic committee of the coun- 
cil of public instruction, and the latter is 
secretary of the Protestant committee. 


Schools Either Catholic or Protestant. 


Quebee differs from all the other Prov- 
inces in that all schools, elementary, 
intermediate, or high, are either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. School taxation, 
consequently, is either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, although in some munici- 
palities where the privilege of “ dissent ” 
has not been taken advantage of the tax 
fund is in common. The taxes from in- 
corporated companies are divided be- 
tween the two boards in the same terri- 
tory according to the enrollment of 
pupils in their respective schools. It 
may be added that this separation of the 
schools according to religion is in part 
due to the fact of the dual language, 
French being the mother tongue of the 
great majority of the Roman Catholics 


and English that of the great majority 
of the Protestants. 

In keeping with this dual organization 
the legislature confers certain powers 
upon a council of public instruction and 
its two committees. The council of pub- 
lic instruction is distinct from the de- 
partment. Its members, other than the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the Province 
who are members ex officio, are ap- 
pointed by the Government. The Prot- 
estant committee, consisting of a num- 
ber of members equal to the lay members 
of the Roman Catholic committee, co- 
opts six additional members and one 
member is appointed annually by the 
Provisional Association of Protestant 
Teachers. “ti 


Committees Make Regulations and Courses. 


The council as a whole body seldom 
meets; once in ten or a dozen years at 
the most. The two committees, however, 
meet Several times a year. Each com- 
mittee has the power of making regula- 
tions for the organization, administra- 
tion, and discipline of the schools it rep- 
resents, inspection districts and _ their 
boundaries, government of nornial 
schools, boards of exaininers, examina- 
tion of candidates for inspectorships, ete. 
This enumeration includes such matters 
as the courses of study and teachers’ 
diplomas, All the regulations adopted by 
the committees require the approval of 
government by order in council, but each 
committee authorizes the textbooks (and 
withdraws the authorization) without 
this reference. 

All the executive duties, however, in 
connection with the regulations of either 
committee are administered by the de- 
partinent of pnblic instruction, which has 
also the general administration of the 
school law of the Province. 


Chain of Central Organization. 


The chain of central organization, 


therefore, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 
The provineial legislature, with its 


powers in control of education derived 
from article 98 of the British North 
America act (confederation act of Brit- 
ish Parliament, 1867). 

Provincial secretary, the member of 
governinent who represents the depart- 
ment of public instruction in the legis- 
lature. 

Departinent of public instruction, with 
a superintendent as head, administering 
the school law and regulations, 

Council of public instruetion and the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant commit- 
tees thereof, having powers derived from 
the legislature to make regulations, sub- 
ject to the approval of government. 


In 1920 there were in the Province 
5,608 Roman Catholic elementary schools, 
700 model schools, and 3871 academies, 
and 704 Protestant elementary schools, 
57 intermediate schools, and 41 high 
schools. 

The unit of rural organization is in 
general the township, a single school 
board having sometimes a dozen or more 
schools under its control. 

There are 52 Roman Catholic and 10 
Protestant inspectors. The inspectors 
visit every school twice a year, making 
a report to the departinent in the autumn 
and furnishing a much more extensive 
statistical and general bulletin for each 
municipality after the spring visit. The 
salaries of the inspectors and an allow- 
ance for traveling expenses are paid by 
the Government. There is a Roman 
Catholic inspector general and a Protes- 
tant inspector general, both of whom are 
officers of the department of public 
instruction. 


ENGLISHMAN APPROVES OUR 
AMERICANIZATION METHODS. 


“American children are taught in the 
schools to reverence their country and 
to make it the greatest in the world,” 
said Lord Riddell, addressing the teach- 
ers attending the London “ Vacation 
Course.” ‘*Jn American schools the les- 
sons start with a parade of the flag as 
a sort of invocation to it,” he said. The 
people do not believe in what they call 
artificial patriotism, but it is difficult 
to say Where the natural ends and the 
artificial begins. As a result of Ameri- 
can education alien children are changed 
into Ameriecans in one generation. The 
future of the country rests with the - 
schoolmasterg and schoolmistresses, ac- 
cording to Lord Riddell. 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS ESTAB- 
LISHED IN WASHINGTON. 


To undertake economic research and 
to present results in untechuical form in 
pamphlets, monographs, and special re- 
ports, the Institute of Heconomiecs has 
been founded by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion at Washington. The new institute 
will cooperate with various departments 
of the Government and with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It is di- 
rected by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, for- 
merly professor of political economy at 
the University of Chicago. 

Membership in the National Education 
Association is growing, according to the 
secretary’s report. The association now 


{ has more than 116,000 members. 
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EXHAUSTIVE SURVEY OF 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLS. 


Commission Urges Consolidation of 
State Boards, Better Rural Super- 
vision, Convention of Graded 
School Districts, Better Buildings, 
Etc. 


A new era in Kentucky education be- 
gan with the enlightened and progressive 
educational legislation of 1920, accord- 
ing to the report of a survey by the 
Kentucky Educational Commission, pub- 
lished by the General Education Board. 
These measures, supported by both po- 
litical parties, provided among other 
things for the election of county boards 
of education by the people, for an in- 
crease of mandatory county taxes, for 
better school attendance, and for the 
State certification of teachers. Already 
the sums available for the common 
schools have greatly increased, rising 
from $8,309,000 for current expenses in 
1918-19 to about $10,000,000 in 1920-21. 
There has been apparently a correspond- 
ing improvement in ‘school attendance. 

This survey was undertaken by pro- 
vision of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
the members of the commission were ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State, 
Hon. Edwin B. Morrow. Fifteen months 
were devoted to the survey, and with 
the help of the General Education Board 
the commission studied conditions in the 
various cities and counties of the State, 
testing 15,700 pupils, collecting informa- 
tion on the training of 86 per cent of the 
13,563 teachers, and on school finances, 
length of school day and term, consoli- 
dated schools, provisions for supervision, 
medical inspection, school nurses, office 
equipment, etc. 

Ex-Officio Board Is Not Approved. 


The elementary and high schools of 
Kentucky are organized as a single sys- 
tem over which preside a State board of 
education and a superintendent of public 
instruction, These officials deal with 
educational matters of general interest 
to the people of the State. Similarly, 
the public schools of a county form a 
subordinate local system, and the graded 
school districts and the cities are inde- 
pendent of the county system, though a 
part of the State system. The central 
authority is meant to give unity to the 
educational effort of the State; the local 
authority is meant to promote local in- 
terest, pride, and initiative. The State 
board of education is composed of ex 


officio members, the secretary of state, 
the attorney general, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It is the 
opinion of the commission that this 
board can not be effective on account of 
its political character, especially since 
its personnel is changed every four 
years. The report recommends that the 
State should have a properly constituted 
board, invested with proper powers, in- 
cluding those now exercised by the four 
different boards of normal-school regents, 
the State textbook commission, the State 
board of examiners, and other boards 
which now exercise the power which 
should belong to a State board of edu- 
cation. 


County Superintendents Need Assistance. 


The office of State superintendent 
should be taken out of partisan politics 
says the report. Better financial pro- 
vision should be made for supervision, 
inspection, and accounting. The law of 
1920 removed the office of county super- 
intendent from politics, placing the se- 
lection in the hands of the county board 
of education, but time must pass before 
results appear. The superintendents 
have few modern clerical and statistical 
devices and little clerical assistance, so 
that full information about the schools 
can not now be collected and compiled. 

These defects in business methods, ac- 
counting, and reporting would be less 
serious, the commission states, if super- 
intendents performed satisfactorily their 
administrative and supervisory duties. 
Though a few superintendents have re- 
cently been active in promoting consoli- 
dation, in erecting new schoolhouses, in 
encouraging better attendance, in engag- 
ing better teachers, and in securing larger 
county levies, the majority have no ad- 
ministrative program and exercise little 
administrative control. 

Under the most favorable conditions 
a superintendent can not supervise prop- 
e1ly the schools of an entire county single- 
handed, There should be at least one 
additional person to spend all her time in 
helping teachers, especially young teach- 
ers, to organize their schools, to classify, 
grade, and teach their pupils. One 
county now has two special supervisors 
of physical education; another, two spe- 
cial supervisors of cooking and sewing; 
11 have each a colored supervisor for 
colored schools, but there was not a 
single full-time white rural supervisor 
in the entire State at the time the survey 
was made. 


Conditions Admirable in Graded Districts. 
The graded school districts, like the 


city school systems, are not included in 
the county unit. In the larger graded 


school districts, employing seven or more 
teachers, there is generally much to com- 
mend, About one-fifth of the graded dis- 
tricts, or 54, are in this class. Most of 
these have good school buildings and 
grounds, employ fairly well-trained prin- 
cipals on salaries ranging from $1,500 to 
$2,500, and maintain not only well- 
graded elementary schools but four-year 
high schools with a 9 or 10 months’ 
term. The educational interest in cer- 
tain of these districts is admirable. IFor 
example, when, in 1920. it was supposed 
that such districts were authorized by 
law to levy a maximum tax of $1.25, a 
number of districts forthwith levied the 
maximum by common consent of the 
taxpayers. 

On the other hand, the survey showed 
that probably nowhere else in the entire 
public-school system of the State are 
conditions quite so bad as in the small 
school districts. The report goes on to 
say that sometimes the school term is 
only six months long; that the school- 
houses are mostly ramshackle, tumble- 
down, dirty, wooden structures; that 
many teachers hold no certificates at all, 
are no better prepared than the ordi- 
nary rural teacher, and are sometimes 
paid less. The existence of these graded 
districts impairs the county system, since 
property in such a district is exempt 
from a county tax, The commission is 
of the opinion that all graded districts 
should be converted into consolidated 
schools and returned to the county sys- 
tem as far as this is possible. As things 
now stand, neither the county nor the 
separate districts can support a proper 
organization. 

Few States have better city school 
legislation than IXentucky, and the edu- 
cational results in the cities are approxi- 
mately equal to those in cities of equal 
size in other parts of the country. Hovw- 
ever, the commission points out that 
many serious defects exist, which can 
only be corrected by an enlightened and 
active public sentiment and a deeper 
appreciation of the scope and value of 
public education. 


Tests, infinitely scientific, can still be 
but the beginning, never the end, of the 
exainination of the child. To take a 
young mind as it is, and delicately one 
by one to sound its notes and stops, to 
detect the smaller discords and appre- 
ciate the subtler harmonies, is more of 
an art than a science. The scientist may 
standardize the method; to apply that 
method and to appraise the results needs 
the tact, the experience, the imaginative 
insight of the teacher born and trained.— 
Cyril Burt. 
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TRAINING WOMEN FOR A 
NEW OCCUPATION. 


“Home-Service Directors’ Are Em- 
ployed by Savings Banks to Aid 
Women Depositors with Financial 
Problems. 


To fit college women for the work of 
advising home makers in their dealings 
with suvings banks is the aim of a course 
recently given in the summer school of 
Columbia University. Seventy-five per 
cent of the depositors in savings banks 
are women, according to New York 
bankers, and many of these women are 
glad to receive advice in solving the 
financial probleins that a home maker 
must meet. A woman who is familiar 
with both home economics and banking 
can be of great assistance to a bank’s 
patrous in such activities as budget 
inaking. Such a person acts as liaison 
officer between the bank and the home 
and in many banks is known as the 
home-service director, This is a dis- 
tinctly new department of savings bank- 
ing. 

Helps to Solve Individual Difficulties. 


The home-service director makes the 
personal acquaintance of many of the 
bank’s depositors, and helps to solve their 
individual difficulties. For example, the 
withdrawal of an account gives an in- 
dication of possible distress in a house- 


hold. In such a case, the home-service 
director may investigate the circum- 
stances, and often she can suggest 


methods of retrenchment that will enable 
the family to continue saving. However, 
she does not wait for such an emergency 
to make the acquaintance of the bank's 
patrons, but tries to keep in touch with 
them all the time. Teaching children to 
save is an important part of the home- 
service work, and if the bank represent- 
ative is a good speaker she can coop- 
erate with the schools by lecturing to 
groups of pupils. Older. girls can be 


reached through the Y. W. C. A. and 
other organizations. 
Direct Aid to Americaniaztion. 
Foreigners who are unfamiliar with 


American banks and are kept away by 
language difficult es are generally glad 
of the heljP which the home-service di- 
rector can give. Through ehurch set- 
tlements and other Americanization 
agencies many foreign-born persons can 
be reached, and if the bank’s represent- 


ative can make them feel welcome in 


the bank, she is helping to put them in 
touch with American customs. 

To prepare women for ths work the 
training course for houseliold budget and 
thrift specialists was arranged by the 
Columbia Suntmer School in cooperation 
with the women’s division, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savngs LBanks. 
Practical points on savings bank law, 
thrift, industrial savings, and  invest- 
ment suggestions were among the sub- 
jects of the various lectures. Instrue- 
tion was not limited to theoretical work, 
but included practical training in savings 
banks. More than 60 students were en- 
rolled in the course. 


KINDERGARTENS’ STEADY GROWTH 
IN TOWNS. 


Of the 82 States that reported on 
kindergartens in 1917-18 and 1919-20, 22 
show an increase of 255 kindergartens in 
towns under 2,500. One hundred and 
eighty-n ne villages have opened kinder- 
gartens and 9,246 childreu are in at- 
tendance. 

Of these States, California leads with 
an increase of 56 kindergartens and 
New Jersey is second with 45. It is 
significant that these States that are 
leading in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens rank, respectively, 2 and 4 in the 
Ayres scale. Michigan reports 35 new 
kindergartens, Nebraska reports 82, 
Minnesota 26, and Kansas 14. 

This steady growth of kindergartens 
in small towns indicates that the kinder- 
garten is beng accepted as the right of 
every child in city and country, instead 
of merely being regarded as a welfare 
agency for children living under abnor- 
mal eonditions in large cities —J. W. 
Abvot. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THIS 
NUMBER. 


Educational System of Quebec 
Province. (C.D. Parmelee. 

Progress of S-hool Reform in 
Germany. Reinhold Lehmann. 

Needs of New York’s Rural 
Schools. 

The Educational Position in Lon- | 
don. A London Correspond- 
ent. 

From the Sshools of France. | 
P. H. Pearson. 

Camp School for Delicate Lon- 
don Children. 


SCHOOLS LOSE. $26,302,479 
IN FIVE YEARS, 


Fire Loss Steadily Increases— 
Heating Apparatus Most Destruc- 
tive Known Cause—Decrease in 
Dangers from Electricity. 


Educational institutions in the United 
States lost more than $26,000,000 worth 
or property by fire in the five years from 
1916 to 1920, inclusive, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Nearly six and one-half millions of this 
sum was lost during 1920, an increase of 
more than a million over the loss for 
1919. The cause of many of these fires 
was never found out, more than one-third 
of the fire damage being reported as 
from unknown causes. In 1919 and 1920, 
more than half of the loss was incurred 
in fires the causes of which could not be 
learned. 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers, and their 
pipes lead the list in causing fire damage, 

2,860,939 worth of property having been 
lost in fires from these causes during the 
five years. However, management of 
these heating devices seems to be improv- 
ing, for the damage during 1919 and 1920 
from tlus kind of fire was nearly $200,000 
less than during 1917 and 1918. 

Electric appliances are better cared 
for, judging by reports of damage done 
in schools, for although the total of the 
money lost in fires from electricity was. 
$2,289,759, second only to the damage 
from stoves, ete., most of this was lost 
during the first three years. More than 
$1,500,000 of this sum was lost from 1916 
to 1918; only $166,152 worth of property 
was burned in fires caused by electrical 
devices in 1920. This was about $400,000 
less than the average for the four years 


preceding. 


Defective chimneys and flues are third 
ou the list in causing fire loss in schools. 
The loss from this cause during 1920 was 
greater than that of any other one of the 
five years, and this kind of fire stands 
fourth on the list in destruction of prop- 
erty. Fires in the neighborhood of school 
build’ngs caused an average loss of $250,- 
000 a year. Sparks on roofs caused about 
the same amount of damage. 

Matches and smoking seem to result in 
as many fires as ever, causing an average 
dainage of about $200,000 a year. In- 
cendiarism and lightning each caused 
fires resulting in an average loss of more 
than $150000 a year. Among the other 
factors causing fires in schools were open 
fives, open lights, rubbish, and the use of 
petroleinn products, such as gasoline. 
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COMPLETE LIBRARY SYSTEM FOR GREAT|POWER OF CREATION AND POWER OF 


BRITAIN. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust Will 
a Library in Any County—Books Sent From County 
Center to Rural Communities—Central Library Sup- 
plies Expensive Books—School of Librarianship 
Maintained—Books for Merchant Vessels. 


Mind. 


REDEMPTION. 


Aid in Establishing | Forces Upon Which Mankind Can Rely; They Do Not 
Fail, They Endure—Service Which Education Must 
Perform Is to Confirm Our Faith in the World, Estab- 
lish Our Settled Convictions, and Maintain an Open 


That every inhabitant of Great Britain and Ireland may have 
the opportunity to read good books is the aim of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, which is continuing its efforts to estab- 
lish libraries wherever the people are willing to maintain then. 


By CaLvin Cooniner, Vice President of the United States. 


{An address delivered at American University, Washington, D. C., June 
%, 1922.) 


The world needs education in order that there may be a better 


To promote-Vvarious library plans in Great Britain, £250,000 ‘estimation of true values. It is not easy to assemble facts. It 


has been set aside for the 
six years from 1920 to 1925, 
according to the eighth an- 
nual report of the trust; be- 
sides this sum a special grant 
of £20,000 has been made for 
two years’ work in developing 
the libraries of Ireland. Ex- 
penditure of this money is in 
the hands of a library com- 
mittee, whose work is in four 
sections—municipal libraries, 
rural or county Ubraries, a 
eentral library system, and 
special or miscellaneous libra- 
ries. 

Since the foundation of the 
trust in 1914 the library com- 
mittee has aimed to encour- 
age and assist communities 
which were in need of libra- 
ries. Soon after the trust 
was founded an investigation 
showed that of the total popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom 
not more than 57 per cent had 
access to library books. Free 
library facilities were to be 
had by the people of many of 
the larger towns, but the 
smaller towns and the coun- 
try districts were generally 
without any library provision. 

When the trustees began to 
establish libraries in munici- 
palities, the town authorities 
keadily guaranteed to support 

(Continued on page 38,) 
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CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY. 


J. aie laa 11, armistice day, will become more his- 

toric as the years pass, and it will take its place 
with the Fourth of July, the Twenty-secoud of Febru- 
ary, sad other epochal days in American history. This 
day marked the hour of democracy’s triumph over au- 
tocracy and the end of a war that many hoped might 
end wars. It marked the opening of a great conference 
in the city of Washington last year which made much 
progress toward limitation of armaments and toward 
the substitution of reason for force in the settlement of 
international disputes, 

Wars and destruction spread rapidly. Peace and con- 
structive enterprises require time for consummation, 
Years of education, gradual development of better 
understanding, the slow substitution of sympathy for 
suspicion, the eradication of selfishness and lust for 
power—all these and more must be brought into the 
hearts and minds of the peoples of the world before we 
can have enduring peace, 

The schools are the great mills through which we 
must grind the grist of peace and where those quali- 
ties of human character which will bring about the 
sway of righteousness, justice, and reason can best be 
developed. It seems well, therefore, for our schools to 
put emphasis upon armistice day as a day of special 
observance, not only in memory of those heroic soldiers 
who defended our liberty, but as a day for fostering 
sentiments of peace. 

For those schools which desire to commemorate armi- 
stice day the program on page 39 is suggested. 

- JNO. J. TIGERT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


is not easy to draw dedue- © 
tions. It is not easy to distin- 
guish between the accidental 
and the essential, In the com- 
plications of modern civiliza- 
tion these are becoming more 
and more difficult. If world 
problems are to be solved, it 
will be through greater appli- 
cation, through more education, 
through a deeper faith, and a 
more complete reliance upon 
moral forces. ~ 

It is only those who can not 
see beyond the present, who 
are lost in particulars, and 
who have no training to com- 
prehend the greater sweep of 
events that come to lack the 
necessary courage to bear 
their share of the common 
burden. To a race which 
claims a heritage of eternity 
the important question is not 
where we are but where we 
are going. Education fails 
which does not help in fur- 
nishing this with some solu- 
tion. It ought to confer the 
ability to see in an unfolding 
history the broadening out of 
the base of civilization, the 
continued growth of the power 
and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, the enlarging solidar- 
ity and stability of society, 
and the increasing reign of 
righteousness, 
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There are. two great standards, and 
two alone, by which men measure prog- 
ress—creation and redemption. These 
are not accomplished facts; they are 
ever-present processes. While we speak 
their work is going on. They are the 
measure of the dominion of man over 
himself and over nature, and of his dedi- 
cation of himself and all his powers to 
a moral purpose. 


Increasing Progress of Civilization. 


Measured by these standards, it would 
not seem difficult to justify the superi- 
ority and the increasing progress of mod- 
ern civilization. Looking far back, the 
circumference of the enlightened world 
was very small. Its light existed, but it 
was everywhere surrounded by the dark- 
ness of ignorance, of superstition, and of 
savagery. There is no nation existing to- 
day which does not trace its ancestry 
back to a primitive people, yet each has 
come up through all the intermediate 
gradations to the present state, which it 
is scarcely too much to designate as 
world enlightenment. There are still 
dark places. There are yet remnants of 
the lower order, but even the Dark Con- 
tinent is yielding to the light. There 
have been times when peoples’ have 
lapsed, when the march of a certain lim- 
ited progress which they appeared to 
represeut has ceased, but the cause has 
never lapsed. The Greek and Roman 
world lost for a time a part of its power 
of creation, bnt the power of redemption 
was not lost; it was rather increased as 
the people who inhabited those ancient 
enipires and their dependencies turned to 
the Christian faith. 


Ancicnt Learning and Modern Science. 


It was through that faith and through 
the rediscovery of ancient learning by 
larger and larger masses of people, the 
great universities, and through the teach- 
ings of the clergy that there was brought 
about the final great reawakening of the 
Middle Ages which reestablished and 
strengthened the mighty creative power 
of modern science and invention. No 
one can dispute that power, no one can 
deny its increased and increasing do- 
minion over all the forees of nature. 


Science stretches out its hand and 
reaches instantly any portion of the 
earth. It has brought under control 


forces comparable only with the resist- 
less rise of wind and tide. It has 
weighed the earth in a balance and cre- 
ated instruments so delicate that they 
can detect a far-off whisper or measure 
the dynamic force of thought. 

The Old World motive for creation, the 
motive of selfishness, of military ag- 
grandizement, of imperialism, and of 


slavery, the motive which finally gained 
the ascendancy over the one-time devo- 
tion to moral purposes which charactcr- 
ized the early rise of Greece and Rome, 
was lost. It was lost because it became 
a perverted motive. It destroyed itself. 
A reawakened world rededicated itself 
to what was sound and true and good in 
the old motive strengthened and purified 
by Christian ideals. It was the general 
acceptance by modern life of this new 
motive which gave it direction and 
strength and an increasing creative 
power, 
Freedom Instead of Despotism. 


It was under its inspiration that des- 
potism and slavery have steadily been 
diminished and self-government and 
freedom have steadily been increased. 
It has been the directing force which has 
provided the material development of the 
modem world, established the gronnd- 
work of enlightened institutions, and 
given to humanity the moral character 
which has been the sustaining power of 
them all. The supremacy of this motive 
has marked the great world decisions of 
recent times. It lay at the foundation of 
the ambition of Peter the Great to re- 
organize and direct the energies of the 
Russian people; it inspired Gustavus 
Adolphus in his struggle for freedoin; 
it was the deeply cherished sentiment of 
the parliamentary forces under the 
leadership of Oliver Cromwell; it was 
exhibited in the spirit of the French 
people when they were rousing -them- 
selves against despotism; it broke the 
power of the great Napoleon when he 
grasped at world dominion. The final 
consummation of these world forces has 
been America. 

Wherever you may explore the high 
places of American history you come 
npon this same motive as the main cause 
of the action of her people. It was the 
thought of the early settlers as they 
hewed out for themselves a home in the 
wilderness where they raised up their 
altars and established their schools. It 
was the meaning of the life of Washing- 
ton, of the great Declaration, and of the 
greater Federal Constitution. It is the 
explanation of Abraham Lincoln and the 
all-embracing freedom wrought out in 
his day. Finally, it sent 2,000,000 men 


across the sea that the cause of a Chris- | 


tian civilization might still remain su- 
preme. 


Mankind Has Increasing Powers. 


The power of creation and the power 


of redemption have come down through | 


all the ages with mankind in ever-in- 
creasing ‘proportions. They are the 
pewer to build and the power to endow 


with righteousness. They represent in- 
telligence and sacrifice, the state and the 
church, the materlal and the spivitual. 
These are the forces upon which man- 
kind can rely; they do not fail, they en- 
dure. ‘ 

The world has been greatly shaken 
in the past decade. These forces have 
been tested as they never before were 
tested. The wonder is not that Russia, 
nnder a comparatively new organization 
which has never reached down to the 
heart of the people, collapsed; the won- 
der is that the world as a whole has 
stood firm, that it is gathering up the 
threads of existence, resuming its or- 
derly progress, creating and redeeming 
itself anew. In the doing of this it is 
doing more, it is striving successfully 
to reach higher ideals. 

Mutual Consultation Replaces Conflict. 

The lessons of the great conflict have 
not gone unlearned. There is, to be sure. 
disappointment, disagreement, and irrita- 
tion; but where in ages past such con- 
ditions would have made armed conflict 
inevitable they are yielding to the power 
of persuasion and reason through mutual 
eonsultation. There is a general adinis- 
sion throughout the earth of a mutnal 
relationship and a mutual responsibility. 
There is the League of Nations, which, 
whether it be successful or not, whatever 
imperfections may be contained within 
its terms, is at least the attempted ex- 
pression of a noble aspiration for world 
association and understanding. There is 
the four-power treaty and the covenants 
for the limitation of the extent and usc 
of armaments, all expressive of an even 
higher and nobler aspiration and an even 
firmer reliance upon reason as_ the 
foundation for all peace. 

All these are creations the like of 
which the world has never before seen. 
There is, moreover, the workiug out of 
the salvation of mankind through the 
ever-existing law of redemption through 
sacrifice. 

Institutions Come and Go. 

It would be easy to glance back over 
recorded history and see how when new 
institutions are needed they have been 
brought forth, and how when they have 
ceased their nsefulness they have been 
cast aside. It would likewise be appar- 
ent that when there has heen need for 
leaders they have been raised up to di- 
rect and to inspire. and when there has 
been a requirement for the results of 
science and invention these have beeu 
produced to meet the increasing neces- 
sities and to lighten the burden of man- 
kind. Intelligence never rests; cease- 
lessly it works, building. perfecting, 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


a 


All Pupils Should Have Ready Access to Books—Conduct of School 
Library a Highly Technical Task—Cooperation Between School and 


Public Library Essential to Both. 


By J. N. Ruse, Director of Science, State Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, 


The first paragraph of the report on 
libraries in education by the library de- 
partment of the National Education As- 
sociation makes the following recom- 
mendation : 

All pupils in both elementary and sec- 
ondary sehools should have ready access 
to books to the end that they may be 
trained— 

(a) To love to read that which is 
worth while. 

(b) To supplement their school studies 
by the use of books other than text- 
books. 

{c) To use refereuce books easily and 
effectively. 

(d) To use intelligently both the school 
library and the public library. 

This recommendation has apparently 
received the cordial indorsement of 
school administrators and school boards 
generally. Few new school buildings are 
bow planned without adequate provision 
for a school library that will make it 
possible for pupils to “have ready ac- 
cess to books,” and many buildings are 
being remodeled to supply this important 
phase of school work, 

The establishment and conduct of a 
school library, however, is a highly tech- 
nical task, not to be lightly undertaken 
by those without technical library train- 
ing and experience. 


Build on Firm Foundations, 


It is of particular importance that 
initial plans for the establishment of a 
School library receive the best possible 
technical advice, so as to msure a firm 
foundation upon which to build the ma- 
jor purposes of a school library. These 
major purposes, it seems to be geuerally 
agreed, are, briefly, two: 

1. To provide a book laboratory to re- 
inforce the regular work of the school, 

2. To provide instructiou and training 
in the use of the tools and resources of 
the public library as a means of .cou- 
tinuing education when school days are 
over. 


Fortunately, such technical adviee is. 


now accessible to every school district de- 


Siring to establish a new library or to 
reorganize an existing library on moéd- 
ern lines to meet modern needs. A few 
State departments of public instruction 
have added to their staff a director of 
school libraries, whose business and 
pleasure it is to assist schools in making 
and carrying out plans for establishing 
a school library. The facilities of the 
American Library Association are also at 
the command of schools everywhere. Co- 
operation, however, between schools and 
the local public library is indispensable 
and iuvaluable to both schools and the 
public library. School libraries prop- 
erly organized and administered will re- 
sult inevitably in the progressive growth 
and development of our public libraries; 
and schools, on the other hand, require 
the services of the public library in order 
to realize fully their major purposes. 


Services Required of Public Libraries. 


What are the services that the schools 
may properly and profitably require of 
the public library? 

1. In their initial plans for establish- 
ing a library schools need technical ad- 
vice and help iu the following matters: 

(2) The distribution and design of the 
floor and wall space so as to insure max- 
imum efficiency iu the administration 
and use of the facilities of the library. 

(0) Selection of library furniture and 
equipment. 

(c) Choice of teacher-librarian. 

2. A cooperative plan should be set up 
where possible for the training of appren- 
tice teacher-librarians, 

8. The technical routine of the school 
library should conform so far as feasible 
with that of the public library, so that 
pupils may use the facilities of either 
with equal ease. The public library 
should give whatever help and advice 
may be required and also furnish what 
it can from its stock of routine supplies 
and forms to make the two systems con- 
form as nearly as possible. 

4. The school library should have its 
own stock of books for general and col- 
lateral reading and for ready reference, 


but the publle library should supply 
books of general reference used rarely or 
only seasonally. Pending also the build- 
ing up of the school stock, the public H- 
brary should supply books for general 
reading and frequent reference, to be 
pinced on the shelves of the school li- 
brary for extended periods, 

5. In the selection and purchase of new 
books and in their preparation for the 
shelves the public library can be of great 
help. 

6. The public library can frequently 
loan supplies of pictures, clippings, and 
current pamphlets which willl greatly 
augmeut the resources of the school li- 
brary. 

In States that have a director of school 
libraries attached to the State depart- 
ment of public instructlon this official 
will naturally be the first one consulted 
by a sehool in regard to initial plans and 
Standards, but a definite plan of coopera- 
tion between the school and the local 
public library should be worked out be- 
fore final plans are fixed. Cooperation 
between schools and the local public li- 
brary is indispensable to both and should 
be set up in definite, positive terms that 
permit of no misunderstanding aud in- 
sure the maximum of benefit to all con- 
cerned. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN ARE SKILL- 
FULLY TAUGHT. 


To make defective children into useful, 
self-supporting gitizens, Cleveland public 
schools provide special classes which 
direct such pupils’ activities without ex- 
pecting them to keep up to any set 1uental 
pace. Schedules are arrauged so that de- 
fective children will not have to measure 
up agaiust normal children on the play- 
ground, in the lunch room, or on the way 
to and from school. Children whose 
mental age is less than 5 years are not 
accepted for these classes, but are re- 
ferred to institutions. Pupils accepted 
for special classes are expected to do the 
academic work that is within their capac- 
ity, and half the time is spent iu such 
studies. The other half is spent in indus- 
trial work, the products includiug towels, 
dresses, rugs, and toys. Sometimes the 
boys bring broken artieles from home to 
repair. 

Seventy-three teachers in 20 centers 
and 7 single classes carry on this work 
with 1,100 children. When these childreu 
reach the age of 16, many of them must 
go to work. The schools employ two 
social-service workers, who uot only help 
the children to get jobs suited to them 
but keep in touch with them after they 
have left school, 
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OKLAHOMA PROVIDES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 


Will Be Conducted by Bureau of 
Education—All Aspects of Edu- 
cational Effort Included—Field 
Work to Be Completed Novem- 
ber 11. 


The Comniissioner of Education an- 
nounces the following members of the 
survey staff, approved by the Oklahoma 
State Survey Comiission : 

From the United States Bureau of 
Education; Dr. William T, Bawden, as- 
sistant to commissioner, director of the 
survey; Dr. George F. Zook, Chief Divi- 
sion of Higher Education; Mrs. Kather- 
ine M. Cook, Chief Rural Schools Divi- 
sion; Dr. Willard S. Small, Chief Divi- 
sion of Physical Education and School 
Hygiene; Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
specialist in home economics; William 
It. Hood, specialist in educational legis- 
lation; Miss Maud C, Newbury, assist- 
ant in rural education; Lloyd E. Blauch, 
specialist in charge of land-grant col- 
lege statistics; Maj. Alex Summers, col- 
lector and compiler of statistics. 

From outside the United States Bureau 
of Education: Dr. Frank L. McVey, presi- 
dent University of Kentucky; Di, Ray- 
mond M, Hughes, president Miami Uni- 
versity; Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, 
professor of education, College of Hdu- 
cation, University of Minnesota; Ralph 
Bownian, consulting accountant and 
member of staff of United States Bureau 
of Efficiency; J. W. Gowans, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Hutchinson, 
Kaus.; Dr. E, E. Lewis, superintendent 
of public schools, Rockford, Ill.; George 
A. Works, professor of rural education, 
Cornell University; H. B. Peairs, chief 
supervisor of education, United States 
Indian Service; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
director Phelps-Stokes fund, New York 
City; Walter B. Hill, Georgia State su- 
pervisor of negro education. 


Field Work. 


The first meeting of the survey staff 
will be held at Oklahoma City on Octo- 
ber 16, 1922. On Monday evening the 
members of the staff will meet with the 
governor and the Oklahoma State Sur- 
vey Commission for discussion of the 
plans of the survey. The field work will 
start the following day and will continue 
to November 11. 


Outline of Plan of Survey. 
(1) State educational legislation. (2) 


General problems of organizatlon and 
administration of the State system of 
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public schools; activities and functions 
of the State department of education, 
(3) State syste of taxation; school rev- 
enues. (4) Expenditures for public edu- 
cation; school accounting and reporting. 
(5) Special problems of the rural 
schools; activities and functions of the 
county superintendent of schools. (6) 
Special problems of urban schools. (7) 
Sources of supply and professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. (8) Special prob- 
lems of higher education. (9) Special 
problems of State educational institutions 
of secondary grade. (10) Special prob- 
lems of physical education and school 
hygiene; health of school children. (11) 
Special problems of the Government In- 
dian schools, (12) Education for 
negroes. : 
The State Survey Commission. 

The 1921 Legislature of Oklahoma 
passed an act appropriating $20,000 and 
providing for a survey of the State sys- 
tem of public education by educational 
experts ‘ chosen from recognized authori- 
ties without the State,’ including “as 
many as possible from the National Bu- 
reau of Education.” (See. 3, 8. B. 19, 
special session, 1921.) Gov. J. B. A. 
Robertson appointed the following mem- 
bers of the cgmmmission: Hon, Robert H. 
Wilson, State superintendent of public 
instruction, chairman; George IF’. South- 
ard, Enid; Charles lL. Brooks, Mc- 
Alester; J. <A. Duff, Cordell; Cyrus 
Avery, Tulsa, Later J. 8. Vaughan was 
appointed executive secretary. 

The commission invited the United 
States Bureau of Education to conduct 
the survey, to submit a budget of ex- 
penditures, and to nominate the mem- 
bers of the survey staff. Later, upon 
request of Governor Robertson, an in- 
vitation was extended through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to cooperate with the sur- 
vey in a study of the Government In- 
dian schools in Oklahoma. In aceepting 
this invitation Commissioner Burke 
named H. B. Peairs, chief supervisor of 
education, to represent the Indian Bu- 
reau. 


EARLY SESSIONS ALLOW HALF-DAY 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Boys in the high schools of Gardner 
and Athol, Mass., need not choose a voca- 
tion hastily because of the need for in- 
mediate employment. Instead, they work 
regularly afternoons and Saturdays in 
the town Industries. To give the boys a 
full half day at their afternoon employ- 
ment, the high-school sessions open at 8 
o’clock and close at 1, with time for 
luncheon at about 11. About five-sixtls 
of all the boys are employed outside of 
school hours. 


PLATOON PLAN OF 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Forty-Three Cities in 19 States in 
Which the Work - Study - Play 
Plan Is in Operation in One or 
More Schools—List Includes Two 
Colleges. 


Montclair, N. J. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y, 
New Castle, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Oakmont, Pa, 
Passaic, N. J. ° 
Philadelphia (Blaine 
School and Girard 
College), Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, 11. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Warren, Ohio. 
Washington, D.C, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winnetka, III. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Akron, Oblo. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Carson College, Flour- 
town, Montgomery 
County, Pa, 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Denver, Colo, 

Detrolt, Mich, 

Dormont, Pa. 

Duluth, Minn. 

East Chicago, Ind. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Elisworth, Pa. 

Fort Smith, Ark, 

Tranklin, N. J. 

Gary, Ind. 

Greenwich, Conn, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Monessen, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL 
SCHOOLS IN CONFERENCE. 


Individuality in education was dis- 
cussed by Dr. John Dewey at the fifth 
annual conference of Massachusetts State 
normal schools. Every normal school in 
the State was represented at this con- 
ference, which was held at Bridgewater 
Normal School, opening September 5 and 
closing September 8. Correlation of sub- 
ject matter in normal and _ training 
schools was taken up in a number of 
10-minute discussions on particular 
topics, such as English, social studies, 
music, geography, and science. Other 
subjects on the program were the place 
of the library in teacher training, a pro- 
gram of art education for State normal 
schools, and the further use of intel- 
ligence tests. 


WYOMING ENCOURAGES 
FOR DEFECTIVES. 


To encourage the formation of classes 
for subnormal and handicapped chil- 
dren, the Wyoming State Board of Edu- 
eation pays a bonus of $150 at the end 
of the school year to any sehool board 
which has established an approved 
special class. Such classes must be 
formed in accordance with certain re- 
quirements by the State director of 
special classes, such-as the holding of a 
special certificate by the teachers- of 
such classes, the provision of suitable 
equipment, and the examination of pu- 
pils by standardized mental tests. 


CLASSES 


A TECHNICAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Patrons Are Intensely Practical and 
Have Read Littlh—Early Famili- 
arity With Library Will Aid Tre- 
mendously in Students’ Develop- 
ment, 


By May Ine es, Librarian, Iiyh Schoot 
of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 


A technical high-school library, as all 
other libraries which are to attract peo- 
ple, should he beautiful, cheery, hos- 
pitable, comfortable—not for show but 
for the use of very modern boys and 
girls—a good library working 
eapacity. 

Its “public” is composed largely of in- 
tensely practical pupils, wlio, sinee they 
come from homes where there is neither 
time nor opportunity for reading, read 
little, but who realize that better equip- 
ment is demanded of those called upon to 
struggle for bread and butter. 

The technical high school, standing first 
of all for system and training, empha- 
sizing its practical, industrial courses, 
wishes not only to give the training de- 
inanded to help these children to earn 
efficiently and comfortably, but to give 
them something more—a real education. 

“To its library—‘“the heart of the 
school ”—it looks to open to them the 
world of culture. For beyond any truth 
or fact taught is the abiding factor we 
leave in building into these pupils’ char- 
acter the right attitude of mind toward 
life. This is assured if he leaves school 
with one thing—a love of good books. A 
man or woman can never be a burden to 
himself when the ecompaniouship of books 
has become a necessity. 


Use Books But Do Not Know Them. 


High-school pupils do not know books, 
though they know of the making of 
Dooks there is no end. Books are for 
sale in every conceivable place and free 
libraries are full of them. Pupils have 
used them, abused them, and still do 
not know them. Here, tlien, is the Li- 
brary’s opportunity for opening the 
‘Jand of pure delight ’—to serve these 
boys and girls, and through tliem to serve 
the world. 

A. familiarlty with the library gained 
early in the freshman year may be a 
strong force in determining what the 
yearg of high-school life will nlean in a 
student’s development—to teach him 
above all else independent methods of 
work, independent habits of thought, to 
find what he wants, to want constantly 
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ter, to allow him the greatest freedom 
compatible with serious work. Lereto- 
fore the great number of books in a 
library, the card eatalogue, the fornial- 
ities of having a book charged caused 
him to feel awkward, timid—if he has 
visited a library at all. 

Iriendliness to teachers and pupils is, 
then, one of the first requisites for use- 
fulness in the  high-sehool library. 
Teachers are busy folks and often need 
readjustment, As soon as they realize 
how tremendously the library can supple- 
ment and vitalize their teaching the use 
of it will follow. Emphasize its help- 
fulness at every turn. 


Child’s Hobby First, Classics Later. 


Do not be too much interested as to 
whether or not a pupil has read the 
classics—that will come later—but be 
tremendously interested in finding his 
hobby and giving him material upon it, 
whether it be wireless, poultry, rabbits, 
or bees. If the Hbrary is to be vital— 
i continuation school—he must know its 
resources, be made to feel it cau furnish 
material on any subject, at any time. 

The fewer hard aud fast rules the bet- 
ter. Never answer a question the pupil 
can answer. Set him right by giving sug- 
gestions aud keep an eye on him to see 
that he finds desired intormation. Such 
truining is worth infinitely more than 
knowing a few facts or texthooks. 

The library, the laboratory of the 
whole sehool, as well as for each in- 
dividual pupil, must keep constantly in 
mind the principle of use—buy few books 
of criticism—books about books, Our 
tusk is to lead pupils to read and think 
for themselves. Provide such of the 
classies as have @ human appeal—lots of 
interesting accounts of authors, their 
homes and places of which they wrote— 
as many illustrated editions and pictures 
as can be afforded—remembering that 
with the moving picture our boys and 
girls are very visual-minded. Buy lav- 
ishly of biography, travel, novels, short 
stories, draina, poetry. Some to be used 
for amusement, as playgrounds, as 
games, to while away time. Others to 
leave a sense of actual rest and refresh- 


ment. Magazines are transient but es- 
sential. The best must be on our 


shelves ; the boys’ interest in science and 
hivention must be recognized; the girls’ 
desire for a love story must be granted. 
Otherwise they will make friends with 
other than the best. 

The technical high school library will 
repay to the community all that is in- 
vested in it, if it bas helped pupils to 
prepare “for the far greater work ot 
educating theniselves,”’ and to utilize 


their active interests and instinets for | 
| Service,” 


niore and more, to want better and bet- | work and leisure, 


el, 


ad 
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TUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


Northwestern University Adopts 
Plan to Permit Bright Students to 
Advance Rapidly—Homogeneous 
Groups Progress According to 
Respective Powers. | 


As the first step toward segregation of 
exceptionally brilHant students mental 
tests were given to 1,000 freshmen who 
entered Nortliwestern University this 
September. By use of these tests it is 
expected to divide the students into see- 
tions, not by an arbitrary classification, 
but by their ability to advance rapidly. 
All the young inen and women who at- 
tend college are definitely in the upper 
quarter of the population in general in- 
telligence, according to Dr. Walter Dill 
Seott, president of the university, but 
even in this upper quarter there are 
great differences. Among the students 
who enter college some are capable of 
learning and of advancing four times as 
fast as others. In such subjects as 
English, mathematies, foreign languages, 
and history, in which several hundred 
students must be divided into sections 
of from 25 to 30 each, it will he possible 
foy the various teaching departments to 
arrange homogeneous groups. The 
brightest students will be placed to- 
gether and will have the opportunity to 
advance as fast as their talents permit, 
without being held back by those who 
can not advance so rapidly. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR INDIAN 
SERVICE. 


Teaching positions in Government In- 
dian schools are now open to persons 
who are fitted for the work. The United 
States Civil Service Conimission «au- 
hounces an open competitive examina- 
tion to fill vacancies in the Indian Serv- 


‘jee. In accordance with the qualifica- 


tions of the applicants, four registers 
of eligible persons will he established: 
Kindergarten teachers, grade teachers, 
high-school teachers, and supervisors, 
Competitors will not be required ty re- 
port at any place for examination, but 
will be rated on their training, educa- 
tion, and experience, upon a scale of 
100, sueh ratings being based upon com- 
petitors’ sworn statements in their ap- 
plications and upon corroborative evi- 
dence. Applicants should apply to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., for Form 1812, stating the title of 
the examination, “Teacher, Indian 
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WHAT A TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE LIBRARY DOES 


Library Contains 30,000 Carefully 
Selected Volumes—Reading Lists 
Are Helpful—Systematic Instruc- 
tion in Use of Library—Books 
Sent to Graduates. 


By Enva E. Ruton, Librarian, Teachers’ 
College Library, Peru, Nebr. 

The State is doing much in many ways 
to prepare its teachers for efficient serv- 
ice. Attention may be called to a few 
Wuys by considering the equipment and 
activities of the library of the State 
Teachers’ College at Peru, Nebr. 


Equipment. 


The greater part of the first floor of 
the library building is given to two study 
looms. These rooms are on the north 
side of the building and are well lighted 
and fnrnished. They contain the general 
reference books, arranged on wall 
shelves; a goodly number of the best 
current Miagazines and papers; the card 
catalogue; the reference desk equipped 
with small cabinets; atlas cases; a col- 
lection of mounted pictures; a case of 
lantern slides; boxes of stereoscopic 
views; vertical file cabinets for clippings, 
recent and muclh-called-for pamphlets, 
bibliographies, and reading lists; bulle- 
tin boards. A smaller room on tlie same 
floor is equipped with low tables, chairs, 
and shelves for a children’s room. This 
rooin contains 2,500 well-selected books 
which are much used by the children of 
the training school from the kindergar- 
ten to the eighth grade, also by the stu- 
dent teachers and college students who 
take children’s literature. These books 
are not only classified according to the 
Dewey or decimal classification and cata- 
logued, but are listed by grades. The 
supervisor of the third and fourth grades 
in the training school, who is especially 
interested in the children’s reading, as- 
sisted in grading the books. 

Book Selection. 


The library has 80,000 volumes which 
have been selected by faculty members 
and librarian. ‘The selection has been 
confined principally to the needs of the 
courses given in the school, yet a gener- 
ous number of books for general reading 
has been purchased. To a limited extent 
the needs of the individual professors 
along lines of particular investigation 
have been met. 

New book notices are sent by the li- 
brarian to the professor especially in- 
terested. The participation of faculty 


members in book selection, while not all 
that is desired, has been gratifying. 

Books and pamphlets are classified by 
the Dewey or decimal system. Pictures 
are classified by the same system as 
adapted by the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary for the classificatlon of photo- 
graphs. 


Reservation of Books. 


Special attention is given to resel'va- 
tion of books, Books that are much 
used in preparation of classwork are du- 
plicated quite freely and placed on the 
general reserve shelves. The time limit 
for circulation of these books is two 
hours. It is essential that adequate and 
rapid service be given in this work of the 
library. The aim is to supply any mem- 
ber of any class with a reserved book 
when wauted. 

Collections of books for special pur- 
poses are kept on_reserve shelves in dif- 
ferent parts of the study room, and are 
plainly labeled. Some collections are for 
debating, dramatic, and art clubs, also a 
goodly number of the best books on vari- 
ous subjects for the freshman English 
classes. This reading supplements the 
class work. A shelf of new books is kept 
near the charging desk. 


Reference. 


The reference work needs no stimula- 
tion. Even the new student soon finds 
his way to the reference desk in the study 
room with his questions. References on 
topics that may be called for again are 
written on cards and filed under subject 
in a cabinet kept at the reference desk for 
that purpose. ; 

Prepared reading lists are secured and 
checked to show material in this library. 
Reading lists are also prepared in the li- 
brary. Some recent ones are; Educa- 
tional tests and measurements, Courses 
of study, Project method in education, 
Supervised study, Vocational guidance. 
Students in library classes, when study- 
ing how to make a bibliography, often 
prepare reading lists that are helpful at 
the reference desk. 


Children’s Book Week. 


A Christmas exhibit of good books for 
gifts has been a feature of the work for 
some time. Now, the exhibit is made.a 
little earlier in the season and called the 
children’s book week exhibit. A perma- 
nent collection of choice children’s books, 
illustrated by our best illustrators, has 
been collected during a number of years. 
This collection, with a few new additions 
each year, is used for this exhibit, This 
year the art department of the school 
helped to make the exliibit a success, 
The students made attractive posters for 
announcing the exhibit; also artistic ones 


for the tables to call attention to the 
different groups of books. The teacher 
of the art department gave two talks, 
one to the school and one to the woman’s 
club on “ Ilhustrators and their work.” 


Library Instruction. 


Training readers to use the library is 
a very important part of a librarian’s 
work, Something can be done along this 
line when answering individual problems, 
but it should be taken up in class work in 
the same way that other subjects are. 
This library its doing some of this work, 
but not as much as would be helpful. 
At the beginning of, the year’s work all 
new students are given talks in the 
library abont its arrangement and maui- 
agement. Tliey receive sufficient instruc- 
tion to make the library their workshop. 
A course on the use of books and eleiien- 
tary library methods is required of all 
freshmen. This work is given in connec- 
tion with the freshman English. The 
class recites once a week for one semester 
for which one hour credit is given. The 
text used is Gilbert O. Ward’s The Priac- 
tical Use of Books and Libraries. For a 
time an elective was given in organiza- 
tion and management of small high- 
school and rnral-school libraries, but this 
has been discontinued. A few lessons on 
the use of the library are given to pupils 
in the training school. 


Extension Work. 


The library does not sever its connec- 
tion with the alumni when they leave the 
school. Books and other material are 
sent to them upon request, unless such 
material is in use by classes in the school. 
Woman’s clubs and any other study clubs 
of the State are accorded the same privi- 
lege. 

The activities as enumerated above are 
the salient features of the library work 
from the librarian’s viewpoint. Teach- 
ers and students might pass some of these 
things by and name other ways in which 


the library is helpful to them. 


VISITOR DETECTS AMERICA’S 
WEAK POINT. 


Unqualified teachers in great numbers 
make a weak spot in American schools, 
according to W. G. Cove, president of 
the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales, who was England’s dele- 
gate to the Boston meeting of the Na- 
tional Edneation Association. Teach- 
ing demands the best talent of heart and 
brain. Only the best qualitied persons 
should be accepted in the profession, and 
these should be allowed to develop their 
individuality and originality withont the 
erushing influence of too much system 
and supervision, 7 
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The invitation to write an article upon 
visual education comes to me at an op- 
portune time in view of a recent inter- 
view of considerable length which I have 
had with General Hays, the director of 
the, Motion-Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America. I have frequently writ- 
ten and spoken of the wider employment 
of visual aids in the schoolroom which 
I consider inevitable because the use of 
pictures, whether in books, on slides, in 
motion, or otherwise are psychologically 
the most effective media for conveying 
accurate, detailed, and abiding impres- 
sions into the mind of man. I have ad- 
mitted, however, that there are certain 
impediments which will be removed only 
with difficulty, but it seems now that 
the chief of these obstacles is eliminated 
in the offer of General Hays, made re- 
cently at Boston, to turn over the facil- 
ities of the industry engaged until now 
in the production of films for commercial, 
theatrical, and semieducational purposes 
to cooperate with educators in tlie nec- 
essary research and organization to pro- 
duce pictures which are primarily peda- 
gogical and, therefore, adapted for in- 
struction rather than amusement. 

Commercial and Educational Leaders Will 

Cooperate. 

The whole matter of producing proper 
films for school purposes has been at a 
deadlock because the producers who were 
commercially suceessful did not under- 
stand the needs of the school and school 
men, on the other hand, who have under- 
taken to produce, though understanding 
the educational problem did not have the 
practical.experience which is necessary 
for success. General Hays’s offer dis- 
solves this difficulty by making it pos- 
sible for the first time to bring about co- 
operation between leaders in education 
and leaders in the industry. In making 
this offer, General Hays says that the 
producers are not actuated by purely 
commercial motives but believe that they 
have in their hands a most powerful 
means for educational and moral better- 
ment and wish to use it for the public 
welfare. At the same time, it is evident 
that this buslness, like every other, must 

be economically administered, and Gen- 
eval Hays points out that, while desiring 
to produce educational films, he is con- 
eerned to see that the exhibitors who 
are compelled to pay a heavy overhead 
in license taxes, insurance, maintenance, 
ete., are not subjected to an unfair com- 
petition by the exhibition in schools, 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


By Joun J. Ticert, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 


churches, and public halls of theatrical 
entertainment or even semieducational 
films at little or no cost of admission. 
It seems to me that the protection which 
the director of the motion-picture indus- 
try asks for the theatrical exhibitor is 
at the same time the protection of the 
school and affords a basis for mutual 
cooperation in the production of ptrely 
educational or pedagogical pictures. 


No Substitute for Arduous Toil. 


Many school men and others have op- 
posed the introduction of films into the 
school on the ground that it would tend 
to substitute entertainment for work in 
the classroom. I do not think that any 
intelligent person believes that an easy 
process of learning can be substituted for 
the arduous toil of study. I knew of an 
old-fashioned school which had _ two 
illuminating mottoes on its walls. On 
one side “I need Thee every hour,” 
under which hung a bundle of rods, and 
on the other side ‘‘ Nihil sine labore” 
(nothing without struggle). There is no 
short cut or royal road to knowledge. 
There never was and never will be. The 
public school undertakes to give to all 
equal opportunity for knowledge and 
training but everyone who benefits by 
that opportunity must pay the price of 
long, continuous, and exacting effort. 

Again, some have been fearful that 
those who advocate visual aids in edu- 
cation are under the delusion of think- 
ing that a substitute may be found for 
the teacher in the school. I would be 
the last man in America to contend such 
a thing. The teacher with personality 
who is adequately trained, intelligent, 
and happy in teaching is incomparably 
the most important element in any school 
and will continue to the end of time. 
This does not mean, however, that even 
the greatest teacher can not be aided by 
those new agencies which scientifie dis- 
covery makes available from time to 
time. Those who oppose now the intro- 
duction of slides, stereoscopes, and films 
into the school because they interfere 
with the teacher would have opposed 
the introduction of the blackboard be- 
cause it tended to supersede the teacher 
in some respects. The blackboard is as 
much a visual aid as the film, the slide, 
or other forms of pictorial presentation. 

Cooperation with the theatrical pro- 
ducers on the basis suggested by Direc- 
tor Hays, therefore, seems to me to be 
the ideal opportunity for all parties con- 


, methodology of making or 


cerned, It will give the educators at 
last a real laboratory in which the visual 
aids to education may be examined scien- 
tifically. No one knows much about the 
presenting 
purely - educational matter in picture 
form, I asked last year for an appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Education to 
make such a study but failed to secure 
it. If the resources of the producers are 
made available for this study, there will 
be no need of using public funds for such 
a purpose and, further, it is likely that 
the study can be made more quickly by 
those who are already experienced in the 
technique of the materials involved. At 
the same time the production. of pic- 
tures for school purposes which are edu- 
cational rather than semieducational or 
theatrical will prevent the undesirable 
deterioration of the school into a place of 
pure amusement and will protect the 
exhibitors of theutrical pictures from 
the unfair competition which they fear, 
The plan will relieve the educational 
world of the danger which has seemed 
imminent to me of having to accept those 
visual devices *in education which hap- 
pens to have large capital back of them, 
highly skillful agents, or the best adver- 
tising and will enable us to have pro- 
duced for our schools those things which 
are determined to be of the greatest 
pedagogical value, 

Let me say again that whether the 
present plan is carried through or not— 
and I believe that it will be—no one can 
long stay the general introduction of the 
film into the schoolroom, neither the 
great industry which General Hays di- 
rects, if it should so desire, nor a group 
of educators nor others could accom- 
plish it. 

Inspiring Reproduction of Historical Scene. 

I remember once seeing a motion pic- 
ture depicting Lincoln delivering his im- 
mortal four-minute speech on the Gettys- 
burg battle field. It showed Lincoin 
standing in front of a background of 
stars and stripes with moving lips and 
hands; it revealed the sea of upturned 
faces; it presented imaginary scenes 
illustrating his utterance line by line. 
This picture was intensely interesting to 
ine, but it was, of course, artificially 
produced by actors, as the motion pic- 
ture still awaited the genius of Edison. 
In spite of my interest, contemplation of 
this picture was very disappointing be- 
cause I was constantly wondering if it 
were historically correct. There was no 
way to determine by this picture how 
the speech was actually received. It 
would have been indeed gratifying to 
know whether this utterance, which is 
now looked upon as an unrivaled gem of 
Aimerican oratory, was received as an 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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STORY-TELLING IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


To Tell a Story Is to Paint a Mental 
Picture—Training in Story-Tell- 
ing Includes Acquirement of 
Background, Discrimination, and 
Invention. 


By Kona Wireman, State Normal 
Nehool, San Francisco, Calif, 


Phrice happy the child who makes his first 
acquaintance with the great monuments of 
literature which arose when the world was 
young, not by reading but under the spell of 
the story-teller’s art.—G@. Stanley Halt, 


The objective of story-telling in the 
professionel training of teachers is to 
make the teachers somewhat proficient 
in the use of a powerful method of pre- 
sentiaig images and ideas to children. 
This method is not mechanical. It is 
the painting of mental pietures and the 
interpretation of emotions, thoughts, and 
characters. The study of it can not be 
separated from the material which is to 
be presented, bnt requires discerning 
analysis of fhat material. To be sincere, 
expression must come from within; it 
ean net be put on from without. 

Being an artistic, dramatic medium, 
story-telling finds its natural, ideal ma- 
terial in literature. ‘Training in story- 
telling, then, necessarily includes the 
gaining of background for certain types 
of literature: discrimination in selecting 
the best of every type, and the best ver- 
sion of each story; knowledge of how to 
grade stories and poems, to fit them to an 
opportunity, to abridge, rearrange, invent 
jucidents in adapting stories. 


Means of Self-Expression to Children. 


'TYo quicken the appreciation of the 
teacher is one of the designs of a study 
of this subjeet; to enable her to give with 
clearness, sympathy, light and shade, 
that which is to refresh and be a means 
of self-expression to children. 

Jn literature we look out npon the field 
of human life from many angles. We 
get vicarious experience which, coupled 
with actual experience, helps us to get 
ourselves expressed, 

The happy approach to literature is 
not from the side of information about 
authors and books, but from the joy side. 
Let us give literature for its expanding 
effect; the vistas it opens; the enrich- 
ment of thought; the development of 
appreciation of beauty, strength, siimn- 
plicity, lummor, and other good things. 
Let us see it as a meaus of storing ideas, 
ideals, and images, and as an outlet for 
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the thirst for adventure and artistic ex- 
pression, 

The need for story telling in the pri- 
mary grades is widely recognized. ‘There 
is much in literature that children of these 
grades will miss altogether, and much of 
which they will not get full benefit if it 
is left to be gleaned, more or less labori- 
ously, from the printed page. There is 
also a great deal of literature for the 
grammar grades which requires oral 
presentation to be fully appreciated. 
There is wonderfully enriching experi- 
ence which bovs and girls may fail to 
find unless certain stories are adapted 
and interpreted dramatically. The in- 
centive given through such interpreta- 
tion to read great things leads on and’on 
from one interest to another, 


Inspires Children to Write. 


The study of story telling is one means 
of making the teacher an inspirational 
guide to children in their writing of 
stories, verses, essays, and the making 
of plays. It should enable her to carry 
through a project in which a story plays 
an important part without killing all 
joy in the story forever after. It should 
enable her to surround history, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects with a wealth 
of story and verse which will give back- 
ground and color to then. 

The socializing power in the enjoyment 
of a story by a group of listencis is 
great. There is a distinct kind of pleas- 
ure and benefit in this unity of interest 
and emotional response. 

Free entrance into the hearts of chil- 
dren is gained through the telling of 
stories. The teacher understands the 
children better because of it, and they 
discover that she enjoys what they enjoy 
and in the same way. She is not just 
one of the Olympians, as Kenneth Gra- 
hame calls the all-powerful grown-ups, 
but she shares their pleasures and their 
sympathies. 

A great student of folklore once said: 
“ Language begins with poetry and ends 
with algebra; we have almost reached 
algebra.” 

Let us help the children to keep some 
of the poetry. 


A professional reading course for teach- 
ers is given in Massachusetts by the uni- 
versity extension division. The student 
may choose 16 books from a list prepared 
by the extension division with the as- 
sistance of instructors in normal schools 
and colleges; he then makes a monthly 
report on the number of pages read. At 
the completiou of cach book a supervised 
examination is given. When all 16 books 
are read a protessional reading course 
certificate is awarded. This course must 
be completed within four years, 


HOW THE DETROIT 
DOLLAR GOES 


Administration and Auxiliary Costs 
Are Held at Low Figures to Allow 
Larger Proportion for Actual In- 
struction—Schools Receive 27.2 
Per Cent of City Expense. 


All incidental costs are subordinated 
to the cost of actual instruction in the 
1922-23 budget for Detroit public schools, 
Of every dollar spent on the schools 
81.7 cents is devoted to instruction, about 
7 cents more than other cities usually 
allot. This proportion implies reduction 
in all other school expenses, such as the 
costs of administration, of operation 
and maintenance of the school plant, of 
auxiliary agencies, and of fixed charges. 
To allow a larger proportion for costs 
of instruction, Detroit keeps down the 
other school expenses to a point below 
the median for the country. 

The cost of administration’ in Detroit 
is low, only 3.6 cents on the dollar being 
required for this work. The allotment 
for supervision is not included in this 


sum, but is classed under instruction 
costs. To maintain school buildings and 


grounds in repair costs 2.3 cents of every 
dollar. Heating, lighting, and cleaning 
the buildings cost 10.5 cents, Such out- 
side agencies as bath centers, lunclies, fa- 
cilities for transportation of pupils, eve- 
ning lectures, etc., use up 1.4 cents of the 
school dollar, and such fixed charges as 
rent, insurance on materials, stores, au- 
tomobiles, efe., account for 0.5 cent. 

The 1921-22 city tax rate is $21.67 per 
thousand of assessed valuation. This in- 
cludes the school-tax rate of $6.32, a 
lower school-tax rate than Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Lansing, Milwaukee, or Cin- 
cinnati. Out of every dollar paid in 
tuxes, 27.2 cents is devoted to the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the public 
schools. The snm used for the publie 
schools is more than twice as much as 
that used for the next largest expense, 
the interest and payment of the mn- 
nicipal debt, which used 11.8 cents of the 
tax dollar. 

These were among the facts presented 
in Research Bulletin No. 8, comprising 
“An Analysis of the 1922-23 Budget Re- 
quests of the Board of Education of the 
‘ity of Detroit.’ Arthur B. Moehlman, 
J. ¥,. Thomas, and H. W. Anderson were 
the authors. 


Courses for teachers in New Haven 
public schools will be given by Yale Uni- 
versity, beginning October 7%. 


in Girls’ Classes. 


Our high school has no gangs. What 
might have been gangs were long ago 
metamorphosed into student councils, 
trac squads, social-service departments, 
and rovters’ clubs, “The king is dead.” 
And yet “ Long live the king!” It is in 
the spirit of the gang, directed, organ- 
ized, that we live and move and have our 
being. 

In the library there is, first of all, the 
student conduct board, an organization 


making its own rules and = enforeing 
them. “Miss Lady of the Reference 


Desk,” says an iidignant senior clerk, 
“Vd like to take that red-headed Httle 
freshinan by the scruff of the neck and 
‘ean’ him, only he hasn’t been here long 
enough to Knew the rnles of the game. 
Do you want to talk to him first?” The 
librarian has a heart-to-heart talk with 
ved-head Mike. True to his boyhood 
ideals, he is “agin the guvment.” But 
he emerges froin the oftice an embar- 
rassed «and erest-fallen rebel, plumped 
squarely against democracy and the rule 
of the majority. 

Then there is the “ Traftic squad.” We 
are crowded in our school. Time was 
when two converging lines of hurrying 
library patrons biked in mass fommna- 
tion before the double doors, unhappily 
endeavoring to push by the period-bell 
exodus. <All that is changed. The 
“squad ” worked out a set of rules for 
hall traffie. ‘They posted directions, and 
they posted themselves at congested cor- 
ners, “cops” even to the stars shining 
on their shirts. It worked, 

Debaters Have “‘ Consultation Room.’’ 

Gangs of debaters, hot on the trail of 
al arguinent, once made the library a 
place of rearing compared with public 
library calm. But a small room now ad- 
joins onr big reading hall. On its door 
staids a sign, * Consultation Room,” It 
has two tables and plenty of chairs. At 
the inain desk, outside, the captain of 
the debate squad signs the register as 
sponsor for his crowd, and the argument 
is trailed with what Instiness he desires. 
Departures into bypaths of fun are few. 
There is only a glass partition between 
the squad and aithority seated at the 
desk in the reading hall, 

And have 1 tailed to speak of the 
girls? The flower committee bought a 
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NEW GANGS FOR OLD. 


Gang Spirit Successfully Utilized for School Organizations—Students’ 
Committees Maintain Order in Halls—Intimate Problems Discussed 


By Lucirr I. Parco, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 
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palm last year, 
the faculty reading table and appeared 
on the school stage at each and every oc- 


For months it graced 


casion of note. ‘To be sure, it died re- 
cently, frozen on one of its trips to and 
from, But that is not the point. While 
tt still lived and thrust out new fronds 
its care was a matter of some concern, 
The librarian was not brought up In a 
greenhouse, nor had she ever Hved in 
California, and she made anxious query. 
* Oh, we know how to do,” comforted the 
cominittee. “We asked the greenhouse 
mai just how to tend it, and the schedule 
is al] worked ont—a new girl each week 
to water and give it a bath.” 

And so the story rms. One day the 
librarian wrote “A parable of books and 
the good teacher.” Here it is: 

Heart-to-Heart Talks on Social Problems. 

“Phere were 135 girls in the class, and 
the teacher called it ‘Social problems,’ 
The teacher had shining hair and a shin- 
ing presence. The girls” wore middy 
blonses and butterfly bows. They were 
oily freshman B’s. They had heart-to- 
heart talks in that class. Jemy asked 
why she had pimples on her nose and 
Margaret waited to know how a fat girl 
conld look slim, There was yearning for 
beauty of body and sonl. 

“So the teacher in that class, the 
teacher that glowed and had shining hair 
and a shining spirif, told them of Jane 
Addams, who loved the poor; of Alice 
Freeman Pahner, who showed the way to 
college. She spoke of silk stockIngs and 
the vanity hox, of boys who were rude 
and girls who were thoughtless. And 
one period ® week was not enough for 
all those girls who glowed to know, So 
the shining teaeher went to the library 


in that school and she fonnd many 
things on its shelves that givls could 


auswer their own questions by. And the 
teacher and the Hbrarian and the girls 
worked together and the sehool print 
shop issued a folder ‘published by the 
GhlrYs League of North Central.’ In it 
were listed the books that girls can use 
best—books ahout nerves and theater 
suppers, dresses and character, pictures 
and the honse beautiful. And in one 
semester 135 freshnian girls read 455 
‘solid’ hooks, and there was no ‘ eredlt’ 
given for the readiIng—only the satis- 


ve 
oe 


REVIEW OF A YEAR’S WORK. 


Yo obtain first-hand information re- 
gardiug educational conditions in the 
States, Dr. Juhn d. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, during his 
first 12 months in office paid official visits 
to the departments of public instrnction 
in 18 States and conferred with the chief 
educational officers in 9 others. In the 


_ course of these visits the commissioner 


outlined the plans of the United States 
Bureau of Education. He stated repeat- 
edly that the bureau's funetion was serv- 
ice to the States without any idea of 
directing or controlling their affairs, and 
that the buveau wonld not participate in 
educational matters within any State ex- 
cept upon the reqnest of the educational 
authorities of the State. 

During the year the commissioner ae- 
tively assisted in educational campaigns 
in Mississippi and Kentucky. He also 
assisted in a rural lite campaign in Colo- 
rado, tn an illiteracy campalgn In Ari- 
zona, and in. An Amerieanization cam- 
paign in New Mexico. He conducted sh 
national educational conferenees nnd as- 
sisted in five other educational ceonfer- 
ences, Most of the State superintendents 
called conferences of various educational 
forees, tnd the commissioner addressed 
28 State educational assoclations, He 
also addyessed 17 national associations, 
31 colleges, universitles, normal schools, 
and sunmmer schools, besides many city 
and county associations, schools, business 
men’s clubs, and other organizations in- 
terested in edneation, making a total of 
252 addresses before audiences ageregat- 
ing 120,000 persons, About 75,000 miles 
were covered in the course of his travels 
during the year. 

He attended meetings of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and of 
the Federal Boavd for Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene, of which boards he is a 
member; also served as chairman of the 
highway and highway transport conmit- 
tee. He wrote and published 22 articles, 
and held more than 600 conferences in 
his ofiice In Washington with those seek- 
Ing advice and assistance in educational 
matters.—Theo. Honour. 


tactlon of knowing many things and of 
growing ‘in wisdom and stature and in 


favor with God and man,’ ” 
There is a benediction, and the lihra- 
pronounees it, “ God the 


rinn bless 


gang.” 


More than 2,000 public-school Hbraries 
have been organized in the Philippine 
Tslands. These libraries are open to the 
community 48 well as to the pnpils. 
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/ AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. 


Two years ago Dr. 2. P. Claxton, then 
Commissioner of Education, instituted 
the observance of the first week in De- 
cember as “Education Week.” The 
American Legion last year became inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of such a week 
and took the initiative in inviting the 
National Mducation Association and other 
organizations to cooperate in the observ- 
anee of “American Education Week.” 
This year the United States Bureau of 
Education is cooperating with the Amecri- 
ean Legion and the National Education 
Association in arousing every American 
organization, club, elurch, school, news- 
paper, miajazine, theater, individuals, 
mul bodies of every description, to par- 
ticipate in making the week, December 
3-9, a real nation-wide revival of edu- 
cational enthusiasm. . 

Phe Americanism commission of the 
Almerican Legion called upon the Com- 
missioner of Education to invite Presi- 
dent Harding to issue a proclamation for 
the observance of this week. ‘The Presi- 
deut Has given assurance of his desire 
and willingness to do tlris. 

The Burean of Hdnecation has arranged 
with the Interdepartment advisory com- 
mittee on Government radio broadcasting 
to use the Govermuent’s broadcasting sta- 
tions twiee a day throughont the week 
for the promulgation of educational radio 
material in connection with the week's 
campitean. 

The Commissioner of ldieation 
upon Gen. Will Ti. llays. president of 
the Motion DPieture Producers &  Dis- 
thinutors of America, to discover to what 


‘called 
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extent the motion-picture houses of 
America would cooperate. General Hays 
was very generous and enthusiastic and 
has definitely arranged for the working 
out of a program in which the facilities 
of the motion-picture houses may be used 
effectively during American Education 
Week. 

All governors, mayors, and others in 


places of executive anthority are ex- 
pected and invited to issue proclama- 


tions and otherwise promote general ob- 
servanee of this great movement in bhe- 
half of education. The newspapers and 
press generally have been invited to issue 
special educational editions if possible, 
and if this is net possible to emphasize 
education during these days by editorials, 
special articles, and in such other ways 
as they find possible. 

It seemed wise in order that the eam- 
paign might be concentrated upon 
phases of education which are of out- 
standing significance to designate certain 
days on which topies shonid be stressed, 
These days are as follows: Sunday, De- 
cember 3. God and Country; Monday, 
December 4, American Citizenship ; ‘Tnes- 
day, December 5, Patriotism; Wedies- 
day, December 6. School and Teacher; 
Thursday, December 7, Tliteracy; Fvi- 
day, December 8 Equality of Opportu- 
nity; and Saturday, December 9. Physical 
Edueation and Tlygiene. These topics 
lave been selected because they are con- 
sidered to be matters of national im- 
portance and desirable throughout the 
country. It is suggested that these topics 
should not preclude the various States 
fron: emphasizing those features of edu- 
cation which need to be emphasized at 
this time in the respective States, nor 
should they prevent cities and localities 
frem pushing their individual needs. 

It hardly seems necessary to urge upon 
the schools and those responsible fer the 
administration and instruction in the 
schools that it is expeeted that all will 
join in the general observance of promot- 
ing education during American Educa- 
tion Week to the ntmost extent of their 
abilities. Pregrams can be effectively 
arranged threnghout all of our schools 
whieh will materially enhance the value 
ot this general effort. 

At the time of present writing a very 
large nuniber of State superintendents 
and State commissioners of education 
heve responded enthusiastically in in- 
dorsing. the observance of Ameriean Hdu- 
sation Week and none have expressed opi- 
position or indifference. he unity of 
effort and interest whieh has already 
been displayed is but an earnest and 
evidence that this bids fair to be the 
greatest campaign for education that has 
ever been made in the United States. 

Jno. J. TIGER. 


A CONSISTENT SUPPORTER 
OF LIBRARIES. 


Ir designating a number of Scnoor. 
Lrre for especial emphasis on libraries 
in relation to education, the Bureau of 
Edueation follows its traditional policy 
of supporting and encouraging library 
development by every means within its 
limited resources. This bureau has been 
actively identified with the modern 
library movement from its very begin- 
ning. Gen. John Eaton, then Connnis- 
sioner of Education, joined in the call 
for the historic conference held in 
Philadelphia in October, 1876, which 
fave a distinct impetus to the develop- 
ment of higher standards for the Hbraryv 
profession. The American Library As- 
sociation was organized at that time. 
An epoch-making report on “ Public 
libraries in the United States; their his- 
tory, condition, and management” was 
prepared under the direction of General 
Eaton and distributed at the conference 
as a pnblication of the Bureau of Edu- 
eation, 

General Eaton was one of the original 
associate editors of the Library Journal, 
as was also Dr. W. 'T. Harris, then of St. 
Lonis. who later became Commissioner of 
Edneation. As commissioner, Doctor 
Harris showed great appreciation of the 
edneational value of libraries and was 
thetr constant supporter. The other for- 
mer Comniissioners of Edueation, Col, 
N. H. R. Dawson, Dr. E. E. Brown, and 
Dr, P. P. Claxton, were also patrons of 
the movement for library development. 

The Bureau of Education cooperated in 
1893 with the American Library Associa- 
tion in making a library exhibit at the 
World's Columbian Hxposition at Chi- 
cago. The office has also issned many 
publications which either deal directly 
with library administration and teeh- 
nique or are otherwise of special interest 
and use to librarians. Among these lat- 
ter sre a Jarge nninber of general and 
special bibliographies on edueational 
topies. 

In addition to previding its publica- 
tious, the Bureau of Education has in 
various cases directly given encourage- 
ment, advice, and intormation to aid in 
the establishment of libraries and in the 
promotion of their efficiency. 

The present Commissioner of Wduea- 
tien. Dr. John J. igert, recognizes the 
importance of the correlation of schoo} 
and library in the connuon task of 
training for citizenship, and declares lis 
intention te continue the course of his 
predecessors in promoting the useful- 
ness ot libraries. His views on the 
Hibrury as an edueational foree are ex- 
pvessed in an address on “The Func- 
tions of the Publle Library in a De- 
mocracy,” delivered at the fiftieth anni- 
versaty celebration of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Public Library, on January 12. 

J, D. Wotcort, 
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INDIANA PLAN OF RURAL- 
TEACHER TRAINING. 


Contemplates Three Intensive 
Courses of Twelve Weeks Each— 
Instruction Directed Wholly to 
Problems of Rural Schools of 
One to Three Teachers. 


To prepare teachers for work in the 
rural schools of Indiana the State de- 
partment of public instruction has 
planned short intensive courses that will 
give pointed and specific training In a 
limited time. These courses are divided 
into terms of 12 weeks each. A student 
who has completed a 12 weeks’ course 
is entitled to a “ Class A” certificate ; one 
who reinains for the second 12 weeks is 
entitled to a “Class B” certificate. 
Plans have been suggested for a third 
course also, according to a bulletin on 
rural teacher training issued by the de- 
partment of public instruction. This bul- 
letin was prepared by the department 
with the cooperation of seyeral educators 
in Indiana colleges and normal schools, 

Students who receive only this limited 
preparation may teach only in those rural 
schools which are not directly connected 
with a high school, The courses are in- 
tended for students preparing to teach in 
schools where there are one, two, or three 
teachers. The first 12 weeks are planned 
to give the beginning teacher practical 
preparation for work in a one-teacher 
school in the open country. These class 
A courses include rural teaching and 
organization, primary methods, reading, 
arithmetic, and some music, drawing, 
writing, agriculture, and physical edu- 
cation. 

Study Needs of Community. 


In the study of the organization of a 
rural school the rural community is stud- 
ied in its relation to the school. Prob- 
lems in management of a rural school, 
such as construction of a program, pro- 
motion and gradation of children, disci- 
pline, attendance, home conditions, and 
school sanitation and hygiene are taken 
up during the course. Illustrative draw- 
ings, plans, objects, and the materials ac- 
tually used by the teacher in a rural 
school are used in working out these 
problems, and the suggestion is made 
that these materials be put in permanent 
form and kept by the student teacher for 
later use, The curriculum is studied in 
relation to the needs of the rural coin- 
munity aud compared with different city 
eurricula. 


In the “Class B” courses, given dur- 
ing the second 12 weeks, the training 
school should give a somewhat broader 
study of the elementary principles of 
teaching and a more comprehensive 
view of organization and administration 
as applied to the one-teacher school. 
Considerable attention should be paid to 
the wider community relations of the 
school. Physiology and hygiene are 
taken up in this group of courses, and 
language aud composition for the tmter- 
mediate and advanced grades, Geogra- 
phy and history for these grades are 
given, and music, drawing, ectc., are con- 
tinued. For the third 12 weeks the sug- 
gested courses include rural comimunity 
civies, geography for the sixth and sey- 
enth grades, history for the seventh and 
eighth grades, and agriculture. It is be- 
lieved that in these courses, primarily for 
one-room schools, the basic principles of 
instruction and school management will 
become established in the minds of the 
teachers so that they will be able to 
adapt themselves to other types of 
schools if necessary, 


PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
ARE IMPROVING. 


More Pennsylvania high schools are 
giving the full four-year course, accord- 
ing to reports from the State department 
of public instruction. In the school year 
1920-21, four-year courses of nine months 
a year were given in 444 high schools, 15 
more than in the school year 1919-20. 
These schools are rated as_ first-class 
schools. High schools maintaining three- 
year courses ot study for not less than 
eight months a year are rated as sec- 
ond-class, this type including 258 Penn- 
sylvania schools. The third class con- 
sists of high schools having two-year 
courses of study. Two hundred ninety- 
three high schools are reported as be- 
longing to the third class and 37 are 


unclassified. No official classification 
of junior high schools has yet been 
authorized. 


Persons who wish to becoine proficient 
in business English should study Latin, 
according to Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton Univer- 
sity, because the study of Latin gives the 
necessary training in the fundamental 
laws of syntax and grammatical struc- 
ture. It also serves as an introduction to 
word structure and word derivation. 
Doctor Spaeth believes that a business 
man should have a knowledge of from 
100 to 500 Latin words and their deriva- 
tives as a basis for good business Eng- 
lish. 


THREE TYPES OF OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOLS. 


New York Provides for the Tubercu- 
lous, for Those Who May be So, 
and for the Anemic—Fresh Air 
Without Drafts—Extra Clothing 
Provided. 


Children who have tuberculosis or are 
threatened with it are provided for in 
New York City public schools by three 
types of classes that allow the children 
more fresh air than they would get in 
the ordinary schoolroom. These three 
types are known as outdoor, open-air, 
and open-window classes. Outdoor classes 
are held on abandoned ferryboats, on 
the roofs of hospitals, and in sanitariums. 
These classes are organized for pupils 
who are registered in the clinics as cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. In these 
classes food, rest, and medical treatment 
are considered the first necessities. 
School work is carried on as completely 
as health will permit in accordance with 
the recommendation of the physician in 
charge of each child. 

Open-air classes are organized for 
children who are exposed to tuberculosis 
in their homes and for children in whom 
the progress of the disease has been ar- 
rested. These open-air classes are held 
in classrooms in whieh the window 
frames have been fitted with horizontally 
hung, pivoted, sectional windows. By 
means of this arrangement, adequate 
fresh air can be admitted without pro- 
ducing dratts, and even in stormy or 
windy weather the windows may remain 
open without discomfort to the children. 

Children who are anemic or badly 
nourished, or who are otherwise in 
danger of becoming tuberculous are 
placed in open-window classes. Rooms 
for these classes are cut off from the 
indirect ventilating system that operates 
through the rest of the building, so that 
the windows may be opened without in- 
terfering with the systein. Glass win- 
dow boards are placed at the bottom of 
open windows. The temperature in these 
rooms is kept at a point between 50 and 
60 degrees, and teachers and children 
wear extra clothing when necessary for 
comfort. 


All schools in Detroit are becoming 
platoon schools as rapidly as the old 
buildings can be changed, and all new 
schools ave built for the newer system. 
The board of education adopted the pla- 
toon elementary school in September, 
1919, as best suited to train Detroit chil- 


| dren for healthy, intelligent citizenship. 
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TRAINING THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Now Recognized That Librarians are 
Teachers and Must Be so Quali- 
fied—Part-Time Librarians in 
Small Schools—Library Train- 
ing in Normal Schools. 


By Sasra W. Vovucur, Jispector of 
School Libraries, University of the 
State of New York. ' 


Tt used to be true that many youns 
women became librarians becanse, having 
a taste for books aud study, the only al- 
ternative open to them was the teaching 
protession. Now that the school library 
is recognized more and more as an im- 
portant part of the school organization, 
and the school librarian is ranking with 
the heads ot other departments in the 
school faculty, the appeal of the work is 
stronger to those who combine the quali- 
fications of the teacher with those de- 
sirable in a Hbravian, This recognition 
of the librarian as a member ot the 
school faculty and not a clerk has tended 
to inevease the salaries of school Hbra- 
rians, while, on the other hand, it has 
awakened boards of edueation to the 
necessity of employing as librarians those 
who have had preliminary training equal 
at least to that required of other mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. 

Interest Must Comprehend Entire School. 

Experience has shown that besides the 
knowledge ot technie essential for all 
who have to meet problems of library 
organization, the school librarian needs 
also an understanding of cdueational 
psychology and methods, and must have 
the ability to give formal instruction in 
the nse of books and libraries. ‘The in- 
terest in educational subjects must not 
be confined toe the library, Dut wust be 
broad enongh to give a comprehensive 
understanding of the work of the 
tire school. 

To meet the demand for trained school 
librarians several of the regular library 
schools are offering courses in school- 
library methods. These courses are 
given in addition to the regular techni- 
cal courses which are fundamental to all 
library training. In general, these 
courses consider the special problems of 
the school library, such as teaching the 
use of the library in the grades and in 
the high sehool, book selection for grades 
and high school, the  noermal-school 
Vibrary, relation of public and school 
libraries, discipline in the schoul library, 
bistory of the sehool-library movement, 
legislation relating to school libraries. 


en- 
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However, many schools can not afford 
the salary of 2 full-time trained Hbrarian, 
so there has grown up a practice of em- 
ploying a person who may teach half 
time and have charge of the library for 
half time. Such a person is called a 
teacher-librarian. While in a certain 
sense all librarians are teachers, it is by 
no means true that all teachers are 
librarians. Nevertheless, many a teacher 
in the rural schools finds that in addition 
to her regular work she is given charge 
of the school library. To meet the de- 
mand for teacher-librarians which has 
developed in this way, some normal 
schools are offering courses in library ad- 
ministration which are given along with 
the regular normal-school courses, There 
Courses are designed to fit the students 
to administer the libvaries in the cle- 
mentary and rural schools where they 
may teach. 


Elective Courses for Nermal Students. 


Not so inuch bas been done to train 


teacher-librarians for high schools. Re- 
cently, however, some library schools 


have been offering elective couvses for 
students in teachers’ colleges. his plan 
will be further developed, so that the 
smaller high schools may be served efii- 
ciently by purt-time librarians, 

Several of the summer schools are now 
giving full six-week courses in school- 
library wovk. In these courses the stress 
is Inid on problems of adininistration, 
book selection, and teaching the use of 
the library. ‘The instruction in technical 
work is very elementary, because elabo- 
rate methods are not necessary in a small 
library, even if the part-time librarian 
had time to install them and carry them 
Onl. 

Tt is a hopeful sign that library schools, 
normal schools, and summer schools are 
offering courses in school-library methods. 
Jt indicates that there is a growing de- 


mand for at least a minimum of techni-- 


eal training for school librarians. It in- 
dieates that the time is rapidly passing 
in the sehool library, as it has largely 
passed in the publie library, when just 
anybody ean aet as the librarian, whose 
chief duty it is to give out books. 


Tt is desirable to avoid compulsory at- 
tendanee in the library at any time, but 
to maintain an informal attractive ut- 
mosphere where pupils may go of their 
own desire. Given a bright, attractive 
but quiet room and a librarian with an 
intimate knowledge of standard chil- 
drew’s books and a real sincere interest 
in children, a school will bave an in- 


neasuvable influenee toward character 
building and Inspiration of ideals.— 
Hlisabeth C. Riddell, 


UNIVERSITIES IN COMMER- 
CIAL CONFERENCE. 


Delegates From Two- Thirds the 
World’s Population Will Meet in 
Honolulu—A Million Men Taking 
Foreign-Trade Courses — State 
Department Sends Invitations. 


To develop the interests common to all 
the peoples of lands bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean and to lay a firm founda- 
tion tor future friendly commercial un- 
derstanding: in these countries delegates 
representing two-thirds of the world’s 
population will meet at Honolulu from 
October 25 to November 8, The delegates 
will be chosen from the leaders in com- 
merce and finance in their respective 
comntries, and they will be guests ot the 
Pan-Pacitic Union during the commercial 
conterence, Many of these delegates will 
he unofficial representatives of govelrn- 
ment departments in the different coun- 
tries, such as the Navy Department. the 
Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, in the Unuited States. 
Others will vepresent. other organizations 
interested in the world’s trade, such as 
chambers of commerce. The United 
States Chamber of Connnerce las ape 
pointed tive delegates, 

Australia. New Zealand, China. and 
Japan are among the other conpfries 
whose trade organizations will be repre- 
sented. All of the delegates will speak 
English. At the request of Japan, @ mini 
ber of universities will send to the con- 
ference the deans of their commercial 
coHeges, It is said that a million inen 
are taking foreign-trade courses in va- 
rious lands on the shores of the Pacific, 
and since these men will guide the future 
of commerce ot these countries their co- 
operation is desired by the commercial 
conference, 

Communication and transportation. de- 
velopment and couservation of natiral 
resources, finance and investments, and 
international relations in the Pan-Pacltic 


area will be among the subjects dis- 
enssed. The Pan-Pacifie Union, althongh 


an unofficial body, is supported in part 
by appropriations from countries repre- 
seuted in it. The State Department has 
transmitted the invitation of the union 
to the Pacifie governments to send (heir 
delegates, 


In Detroit, whieh has a population of 
nearly 1,000,000, only 245 boys and girls 
14 to 16 years of age were engaged last 
year in wage-earning pursuits. 
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Not long ago a history professor from 


an eastern college visited a sehool 
library. After talking with the libvarian 


a few moments and leoking around the 
room filled with Doys und girls intent on 
books and magazines, he exclaimed, 
“Do you mean to tell me that pupils 
like to cone to the library? They really 
look,” he added incredulously, “ as though 
they enjoyed it, and they certainly are 
working hard.” The librarian’s reply: 
“They are eager to come and they do 
work hard,” was the answer for her own 
library, but it applies equally well to all 


well-organized school libraries, This 
man’s antiquated idea of the school 


library as a musty storeroom for stupid 
books no longer exists. 

The Milford School Branch of the 
Cleveland Public Library—to be described 
briefly to show how one grade-school 
library serves teachers and pupils—is in 
a neighborhood largely Bohemian, Ger- 
man, and Hungarian. It is primarily 
for the teachers and pupils of the school, 
but to a certain extent serves the com- 
munity also. The name  “ Sehool 
Branch” is significant. The library ts 
in the school, not iuerely there for its 
loeal habitation, but in and of the 
school as part and parcel of its daily 


life. As a branel of the public library, 
the resources of the main library, 


through the triweekly delivery to the 


school, are made available to teachers, © 


pupils, and the community. ‘The parents, 
however, for the ‘most part, use the 
library vicariously, 


Teacher and Librarian Cooperate. 


Successful reference work requires a 
detinite contribution by the three people 
involved in every school reference prob- 


leam—a clear stutemeut on the part of, 


the teacher of the information wanted, 
the proper assembling of the material by 
the librarian, and the intelligent use of 
that material by the pupil. At Milford, 
the tenehers talk over their topics for 
specinl problems with the librarian in 
advance of the time when the books are 


HOW ONE GRADE-SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVES ‘ 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


Benefits Community as Well as School—Three People Involved in 
Every Reference Problem—Librarian Attends Teachers’ Meetings— 
individual Teachers and Pupils are Aided. 


By ANNI®g Spencer Curter, Mead of School Department, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Public Library, 


needed, and she then reserves books for 
short loan and gets additional inaterial 
from the main library, She attends 
teachers’ meetings and is familiar with 
the courses of study for all subjects 
taught in the school. Without the un- 
derstanding of school needs thus gained, 
the librarian could net make her library 
the integral part of the school that it is. 

Both teachers and librarian realize 
that by the intelligent use of the library 
children will grow in their knowledge of 
books outside their textbooks; in their 
ability to use bodks for research; in ap- 
preciation of books for pure enjoyment. 
One of the greatest aids to the right use 
of the library is the instruction given 
the children by the Milford librarian in 
the care and make-up of books and in 
the use of the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
other simple reference books and_ the 
library catalogue. This instruction is 
given to classes in the schovlroom and to 
small groups in the library. 


Variety in Reference Work. 


The reference work is varied, not only 
in the content of the questions asked but 
in method of handling. The children 
come to the librarian for help as indi- 
vidnals; as small committees under the 
leadership of one of their number chosen 
as chairman, whose duty it is to assign 
the topies; as a class with their teacher. 
Small collections of books on special 
subjects are sent to the teacher for use 
during «v supervised study hour. Much 
individual work is done with the south- 
ern European child, who lacks the Anglo- 
Saxon push and initiative. 

For the personal needs of the teachers 
magazines and recreational books are 
furnished by drawing upon the main li- 
brary, as also for the material used by 
those teachers who are taking extension 
courses. For the children story hours 
are held occasionally in the schoolroom 
and regularly in the library. Stories are 
also told in the parochial schools of the 
neighborhood and small collections of 
books are loaued to the Sisters, 


’ 


The younger children come regularly 
to the library to draw books during 
school hours. This decreases the after- 
noon rush and makes it possible to give 
the individual more attention, 

Irom time to time talks are given to 
the older pupils on special subjects such 
as ‘“'Phe library as a yocation ” and “ The 
history of the printed book.” The li- 
bravian also talks to the Mothers’ Club 
at such times as Christmas and during 
Children’s Book Week, with encouraging 
results, 

Before the reference work becanie too 
heavy through the socialized recitatlon 
and project method of teaching, the li- 
brarian conducted a dramatie elub whieh 
opened up a new world of thought and 
imagination to a group of slow-thinking 
and stolid little girls. 

The details of the problems in another 
school may difter, but in all school li- 
braries the aim of each librarian is the 
same, to make the school library bear a 
definite and practical part in the edu- 
cation of the individital child, 


SURVEY OF NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


Forty-eight experimental schools will 
be established as part of the general sur- 
vey of the New York City school system, 
directed by William L. Ettinger, superin- 
tendent of schools, The experiuiental 
schools will be established by a conmiit- 
tee on grading and course of study, 
which will remodel one school in each 
of the city districts, recasting as may be 
needed the class organization, the course 
of study, the mode of promotion, and 
other matters, so that by the Close of the 
school year each district can use its own 
experimental school as a pattern to visit 
and study, 

Besides the comiuittee on grading and 
course of study, committees Have been 
appointed to study high schools, junior 
high schools, vod continuation schools, 
yocational and industrial work, and the 
workings of the compulsory education 
law. In the course of the survey the 
eoumnittees will study such problems as 
congestion in the schools, the ettect of 
part-time “schedules, classifieation of 
pupils, and holding power of the school 
organization. 


Insurance and related topics will be 
tuken up in a gronp of courses given by 
Columbia University in cooperation with 
representatives of large insurance coll- 
panies. Fire insurance, marine insur- 
ance, life insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, and insurance will each 
be the subject of a series of courses, 
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LIBRARY SYSTEM 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 1.) 

them, but when they tried to set up a 
plan by which books could be distributed 
to rural districts from a county center, 
they encountered difficulties, because at 
that time county authorities were not 
enipowered hy law to act as library au- 
thorities and could not use the public 
money to maintain a Jibrary as munici- 
palities did. The trust could not under- 
take to support libraries permanently, 
but on account of the great need exist- 
ing in the rural districts, it established 
libraries in certain counties and promised 
to maintain them for five years, with the 
understanding that if statutory powers 
should be granted the counties would ac- 
cept responsibility for their future main- 
tennnee, Vhese powers were granted in 
1919. Since then the trust has been 
widely extending the rural distribution 
system, under which books are owned 
by a county center and sent out in boxes 
to the villages in the vicinity. The 
trustees have promised to provide the 
capital outlay for every county which 
has not yet established a library under 
this plan, 


No New Buildings at Present. 


The trust money has been largely de- 
voted to buying books, shelves, boxes 
for transportation, etc., for new build- 
ings have been almost an impossibility. 
Last year the urgency of the housing 
problem caused the Government to op- 
pose any building of libraries, and al- 
though the ban has been partly lifted 
this vear, the cost of building is still 
prohibltive. The only new building for 
Jibrary purposes completed during the 
past year was the library extension of 
the London School of Economics. Al- 
though the building shortage has pre- 
vented the establishment of new munici- 
pal libraries, it has had little effect upon 
the extension of the county plan, for a 
county center does not need a building 
of its own. 

Using only a small storeroom and office, 
generally supplied by the county educa- 
tion authorities, the county librarian 
sends out packages of books to the vil- 
lages in the vicinity. Most villages use 
the schoolhouse as the distributing cen- 
ter. and the teacher receives the hooks 
from the center, gives them out, and re- 
turns thei to the county librarian when 
the time has expired. By this arrange- 
ment a great deal of expense is saved, 
for the teachers have been willing to do 
this work without pay, finding the use of 


the books sufficient reward. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher has much 
to do with making the library popular 
the trustees have found. Sometimes 
school children carry the books home to 
their parents, and when the books have 
been read by everybody in the family the 
children return them to the school. 

Some centers set up a small students’ 
library of standard works and lend these 
to individual students who apply for 
them, 


Most Economical Form of Library Work. 


The plan of distributing books from a 
county center to various villages is con- 
sidered by the Carnegie trustees to be 
the most economical form of library work 
for rural districts. Innumerabie derelict 
village libraries all over the country tes- 
tify to the fact that it is impracticable to 
support a library on the city plan in a 
small community, says the report. It 
would be wasteful to set up and main- 
tain a library in every village, even on 
a smaller seale than a city or town 
would require, for the small circulation 
of each book would make the cost far 
too high in proportion to the number of 
readers. On the other hand, when a 
library book is circulated among the peo- 
ple of a whole county it is read often 
enough to make its purchase worth while 
and to make the cost of the library as a 
whole comparatively low. Thirty-nine 
counties have adopted the plan. 

On account of the small amount of 
money necessary to adnlinister the county 
plan. several towns have adopted it to 
supply outlying districts. Some of the 
smaller towns which were prevented by 
the building shortage from having lbra- 
ries of their own have contented them- 
selves with taking part in county schemes 
along with other communities, 

To transport the books to and from the 
county library motor trucks are more 
and more used. Formerly the packages 
were sent by railroad, a practice which 
was satisfactory for rural centers near 
railroad lines, but it required an extra 
earrier for centers far removed from rail- 
roads, with increased expense. By use 
of a hired motor truck the collector can 
eo to 20 schools a day, receiving the old 
boxes and delivering the new ones, Less 
wear is caused on the containers by the 
motor than by the railroad, and some 
centers hiring a truck have been able to 
use bags instead of boxes, thus saving 
expense. Where a truck is available the 
librurian can easily visit the schools and 
keep in touch with local conditions. One 
county has purchased its own truck, 
which carries 1,500 books on shelves in- 
stead of in boxes, and each village libra- 


rian selects his share on the spot. Books 
have been sent to the island of St. Kilda 
by a trawler. 


Source of Librarians Provided. 


Capable all-around young librarians 
are sought by the trustees to encourage 
the movement for adult education now 
spreading. To help fill the demand for 
competent librarians the Carnegie Trust 
has founded a school of librarianship at 
University College, London, contributing 
£1,500 a year for five years. Many of the 
students are college graduates, and it is 
hoped that the school may some tinie be- 
comme mainly a graduate school. 

With the development of plans for 
adult education, the demand is growing 
for advanced books on various subjects, 
The cheaper textbooks are obtainable at 
the county libraries, but there are not 
yet chnongh borrowers of the more expen- 
sive books to make it worth while for 
county libraries to pay for them, To 
supply students throughout the country 
with such books the trust has established 
the “Central Library for Students” at 
London, and has granted £1,000 a year 
for six years to buy special and tech- 
nical works, as well as £6,000 to house 
them. The plan grew out of the needs 
of the Workers’ Educational Association 
and the University Extension Classes. 
Any student living in an area served by 
a county library may apply to his libra- 
rian for 2 hook which is not in the regular 
eounty stock, and the librarian will bor- 
row it from the central library. The 
reader may keep the book for three 
months, paying only the cost of sending 
it from London and hack again. Several 
counties have borrowed more than 100 
books in the year, which would lave 
cost about £100. Since the transporta- 
tion of all of them cost not more than 
£10, it is clear that the central library 
ig a great economy to the students. 


Libraries for Merchant Vessels. 


An experiment in connection with the 
central library is the provision of ships’ 
libraries for the crews of British mer- 
chant vessels. For administrative ex- 
penses for the first three years a grant 
of £1,000 was made. The books are in 
great demand, and the big shipping lines 
are making increased use of the service. 
Another undertaking of the central 
library is the establishment of a uurses’ 
library in the headquarters of the Col- 
lege of Nursing, London. New tibrary 
buildings for the departinent of house- 
hold and social science. King’s College 
for Women, have been begun atter a long 
delay. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM. 


By Jurra WADE ABBOT. 


(To be read iu conurction with “ Celebrate Armistice Day’ on page —.] 


High School. 


Subject: Arbitration. 


“Peace hath her victories 

No less renowucd than war.’’—Milton. 

Review Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armanients. 

A list of references on the Washing- 
ton Conference may be secured from the 
Bibliographical Division of the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C, 

The following list of articles is merely 
suggestive: 

American Reriew of Reviews, New York. 

New diplomacy ot good-will. A, M. 
Low. Vol. 65. p. 155-7, Febru- 
allnyey 1222) 

Current History Magazine, New 

Times, New York. . 

Final fruits of the Arms Conference. 
Vol. 15. p. 986, 1034, March, 1922. 

Harper's Monthly Magasine, New York. 

Christmas aud the Conference at 
Washington. Vol. 144. p. 125-28, 
December, 1921. 

Independent, New York. 

Conference of friends, not a mass 
meeting. Vol. 108. p. 302-3, 
March 25, 1922. 

Literary Digest, New York, 

America’s new triumph. Vol. T2. 
p. 16-17, February 18, 1922. 

Christmas as a day of prayer for 
disarmament, Vol. 71. p. 28-29, 
December 24, 1921. 

Outtook, New York. 

Conference of renunciation. 
Abbott. Vol. 130, 
ruaty 22, 1922. 

Strategy of peace. E. H. Abbott. 
Vol. 129. p. 678-80, December 28, 
OAL, 


York 


E. H. 


What can the taxpayer hope from | 


the conference. W. B. Swindell, 
jr. Vol. 129. p. 388-90. Novem- 
ber 9, 1921. 
Burhe's Specch on Coneiliation. 
Selections from Washington, Jefferson, 
Lineotn, Clay, ete. 


Junior High School. 


Subject: Heroes of Peace. 


“Train the minds and hands of chil- 
dren to attack the enemies of health and 
happiness and usefulness. Wnemies such 
as these are not peculiar to one nation, 
They are the common scourges of man- 
kind. Train the peace army. Train 
the children to serve people. Send them 
out to conquer the ills of mankind. 
send them out to divine the forces of 


p. 292-8, Feb- 


nature and bend them to service, to 
the relief of suffering man, ‘Then the 
divided and struggling world of meu will 
come together, and man’s adventure will 
become a blessed, happy thing,”—Angcelo 
Patri. 
Stories of the Lives of Lazear, Father 
Daniien, Pasteur, Thomas Edison, ete. 
References: ' 
The Roll Call of Honour. Quiller— 
Couch. New York, Nelson & Sons. 
Heroes of Progress in America. Movr- 
ris. Philadelphia, Lippineott Co. 
Heroes of Today. Parkman. New 
York, Century Co. 
Light Bringers. Wade. 
Badger Co. 
Heroines of Service. 
New York, Century Co. 
Golden Rule Series. Sueatli, Hodges, 
Stevens. New York, Macmillan 
Co. 


Boston, 


Parkman, 


Intermediate Grades. 


Subject: Careers of Danger and Daring. 
*“Not in clanging fights aud desperate 
marches only is heroisin to be looked for, 
but on cvery railway bridge and _ fire- 
proof building that is going up to-day. 
On freight trains, on the decks of vessels, 
in cattle yards, and mines, on lumber 
yvafts, among the firemeu and the policc- 
men, the demand for courage is incessant ; 
and the supply uever fails. There, every 
day in the year somewhere, is human 
nature in extremis for you.”—William 
Fumes, 


References : 
Everyday Tleroes, From St. Nicho- 
las. New York, Century Co. 
Careers of Danger and Daring. Mot- 


fett. New York, Century Co. 
Famous Frontiersmen. Johnston. 
Garden City. N. Y., Doubleday, 


Page & Co, 
A Book of Discoverers. 
York, Putman Co. 


Synge. New 


Primary Grades. 


Subject: The Children of Other Lands. 


“You have curious things to eat, 
tam fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foain, 
But I am safe and live at home.” 

—Stevenson, 
“The world is our home. It is also 

the home of many, many other children, 
some of whom live in far-away lands. 
They are our world brothers and _ sis- 
ters.”—Carpenter, 


Flags, songs, folk dances and Costumes 
of the nations that participated in the 
Washington Conference. 


References : 
Around the World with the Children, 
Carpenter. New York, Amer, Book 
Co. 
Seven Little Sisters. Andrews. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co. 


The French Twins. Perkins. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Japanese Twins, etc. Perkins, 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Supplementary Material. 


Poems of Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Whit- 
mau, Tennyson, Kipling, aud other 
poets. 

Selections from The Golden Key and The 
Golden Deed of The Golden Rule 
Series. Sneath, Hodges, & Stevens. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 

Selections from Heart of America Read- 
ers. Nicholson. New York. Scribner's 
Sons. 


ALL MEN ARE EQUAL—BEFORE 
THE LAW. 


Many of us have suffered as individ- 
uals because of fallacies which have per- 
vaded our public-school systein. One of 
these is a false theory of democracy— 
“When God failed to make all indi- 
viduals equal. let popnlar edueation en- 
deavor to make up the deficiencies, and 
mnake them equal.” False democracy has 
succeeded in bringing down the more able 
to the level of the less. 

Application of exact measurements 
have shown differences of fitty-fold in 
native abilities. We have wrongly judged 
In terms of output and tried to make all 
alike. Scientific measurements show sig- 
nificant differences. These individual 
differences are especially significant for 
the vocational guidance movement, in 
which you are concerned with the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the demands of 
life—Dr. Carl EH. Seashore. 


SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN THE 
USE OF BOOKS. 


Each pupil in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, is given systematic 
instruction iu the use of books and libra- 
ries as part of the required work in Eng- 
lish, The program is carried out by 
means of lectures in the English class- 
room, with class discussions and practical 
problems which are related as far as pos- 
sible to other class studies and worked 
out in the school library or in any of the 
Carnegie libraries in the home districts 
of the pupils. This instruction has 
brought about a closer relationship with 
the teachers and a new interest in the 
library among the pupils.—Clara E. How- 
ard, Librarian, 
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ART STUDENTS 
AND THE LIBRARY 


“Artistic Genius” the Result of 
Hard Work—Study of Books 


and of Prints Plays Important 
Part in Development of Ameri- 
can Artists. 


By Jrssin L. Frercuson, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Ryerson Library, Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, I. 


There is a general impression among 
people who know little or nothing of the 
foundational techniqne required in the 
ereation of a work of art that genius is 
inborn, and therefore an artist has no 
need of teachers, schools, and libraries. 

Tt is a well-known faet that in the an- 
nals of art there are the names of men 
and women of genius, who, unaided con- 
sciously by outside inflnence, have 
achieved fame. On the other hand, it is 
eqnally true that in the life stories of 
the greater nuinber of the world’s artists 
there is usually found the statement that 
this artist was a pupil of Leonardo, an- 
other was influenced by Velazquez, and 
others studied in the schools of Reynolds, 
or Gérome, or Chase. ; 

Among American artists of to-day a 
large number of the names of those 
whose works wre niost admired, and who 
receive prizes at exhibitions both in this 
country and in Europe, figure in the res- 
ter of the alumni of the school of the Art 
Justitute. This school is the largest of 
its kind in the world, Tts students come 
fron every section of the United States 
and from many foreign countries, The 
school and the Hbrary of the Art Insti- 
tute work together in closest cooperation. 


Art Students Demand Illustrations. 


In academic school libraries students 
require books on history, science, or it- 
erature chiefly for their subject matter. 
Jn an art library there is also a demand 
tor illustrations. The student desires to 
study not only the technique, methods, 
and composition of a given artist but also 
illustrations of his work. By study and 
comparison-of the works of many artists 
in time he learns to develop ideas of his 
own for expression in some art form. 
No illustration is thrown away unless 
there is another one available. 

In addition to the main catalogue of 
the library the art magazines and some 
books are analyzed both for ilnstrations 
and for articles on special art subjects, 
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Serapbouks are filed with illustrations 
on particular subjects much in demand, 
such as ships, trees, cats, babies, butter- 
flies, and pirates. 

Sometimes the pupils are given prob- 
lems requiring details which are not to 
be found in the card catalogues nor scra})- 
books, Vor example, the course in inte- 
rior decoration includes the study of 
walls, ceilings, floors, windows, doors, 
furniture, tapestries, and many other 
itenis, all of which are considered from 
the viewpoint of their style in the differ- 
ent periods of design in the several coun- 
tries. Instead of finding these details in 
the general reference books the students 
are required as far as possible to obtain 
their material from reproductions of 
paintings by contemporary artists, the 
only process which insures against ana- 
chronisms. 


Contemporary Paintings Show Flemish Interiors. 


One of the problems in this course was 
a detail of Memish domestic interiors of 
the fifteenth century. Among the names 
of the Flemish painters of that period, 
as Hsted in a general outline of the his- 
tory of painting, were found those of the 
Van Eyeks, Memling, Rogier Van der 
Wevden, Bouts, and the Master of 
Flemalle. The works of these artists 
were then searched for pictures showing 
interiors. A few excellent examples 
were found. One painting showed a fine 
ceiling, another a tiled floor, and yet an- 
other a doorway or a window, 

For Italian interiors of that same pe- 
ried, the paintings of Carpaccio, Ghir- 
landajo, Crivelli, and others were studied. 

For French eostume of the eighteenth 
century, the works of Boucher, Fra- 
gonard, and Watteau and the French 
color engravings of that period yielded 
a Wealth of material. 

Sruikshank’s illustrations of Dickens 
furnished Interesting examples of Eng- 
lish eostumes of the eurly nineteenth 
century. 

Motits and color combinations tound in 
the many kinds of textiles, in jewelry, 
embroidery, laces, bDasketry, wallpaper, 
and the countless other modes of artistic 
expression practiced by the peoples of 
the world in the adorninent of them- 
selves and their homes—all these things 
are subject matter for the student of 
design, 

Students in sculpture need examples 
of fountains, statues, sundials, or what- 
ever may be their particular problem in 
modeling. 

Architectural students make daily use 
of standard books on their subject and 
the allied subjects of landscape garden- 
ing and eity planning. Tudeed, an arehi- 
tectural school without a library can not 


possibly offer that training which enables 
an architect to be an artist in his line. 

A large number of the public who cone 
daily to the Ryerson Library is com- 
posed of artists who, though they may 
be established in some line of artistie 
production, continually turn to the li- 
brary as the fountainhead of inspiration. 
‘The art library has a special call to 
the art lover, whether he be an art stu- 
dent, a connoisseur, or a member of the 
National Academy. For there may be 
found reproduced the imasterpleces of 
the great artists of the brush, the chisel, 
and the etcher’s needle, and there, too, 
the stories of the equally skilled though 
less known workmen in the so-called 
minor arts, vmong whom eyery artisan 
Was an artist. 


SUPPLIES PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
TO SCHOOLS. 


Steps in the production of bread from 
the growing of wheat to the finished loaf 
are illustrated in one of the picture col- 
lections kept by the Buffalo (N. Y.) Pub- 
lic Library for the use of the schools. 
Coal mining, sheep raising, and dairy 
farming are among the subjects of collec- 
tions borrowed for use in inany classes. 
These sets of pictures are loaned free to 
any teacher in the city or its neighbor- 
ing towns. ‘They cover a large number 
of subjects, suitable for every grade from 
the kindergarten to the high school, 
Fairy tales and nursery rhymes illus- 
trated by such artists as Jessie Willeox 
Smith are popular in the lower grade, 
“A Seven Little Sisters ” group, showing 
the life of the various races of men, has 
been so much in demand that the library 
has had to get more copies of these 
pictures. 

Clippings from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, showing land and wa- 
ter forms in all parts of the globe, are 
used in many geography classes.  Tlis- 
tory pictures are divided into periods. 
These pictures supplement the textbooks 
for classes studying such topies us the 
discoveries and explorations, or the 
American Revolution, or the World War. 
Foreign children, whose deficieney in 
English sometimes handicaps them in 
learning, are especially benetited by the 
use of these collections. 


In one county in Washington there is 
no illiteracy at all. Examination of the 
county last spring showed that there 
were oly nine persons who conld not 
read or write, and an illiteracy commit- 
tee undertook to teach these persons. 
By the Fourth of July they were bo 
longer illiterate. 
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FREE LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


Remote Schools in California Moun- 
tains Have Library Service That 
Surpasses Many City Schools— 
Service Not Confined to Books.. 


. 


By Mrs. May Dexter HENSHALL, School 
Library Organizer, California State Li- 
brary. 


California county free libraries were 
designed primarily for community serv- 
ice for all parts of a county not served 
by public libraries. They proved so 
workable for community pnrposes that 
those interested in better schoo! library 
service saw in the connty library an in- 
stitution that could revolutionize the 
schvol libraries, 


State Funds Provided School Libraries. 


The county library tax levied hy the 
supervisors is for community service, but 
this in no way hinders the plan for serv- 
ice to schools, as California laws provide 
for sehool library funds. In rural eclemen- 
tary schools the library fund ranges 
from $25 to $50 a teacher. In clemen- 
tary schools located in cities the law pro- 
vides a library fund not to exeeed 80 
cents a child on average daily attend- 
anee. High schools provide for library 
funds in their annual budgets, but no 
definite sum is required by law. 

Boards of sehool trustees or city boards 
of education may contract with a county 
library for school library service. When 
a eontract is signed the school superin- 
tendent transfers the library fund of the 
school districts that have joined the 
eounty library to the county library fund. 
If 60 schools join a county library and 
each transfers $50 each one of the eoop- 
erating districts will have access to $5,000 
worth of new material, and in addition 
have access to everything in the county 
library community and school collections, 
A certificated county librarian then be- 
comes responsible for the library needs of 
the schools. 


e 


County Library Doubles Service. 

Whe service a county library can give 
a school the first year it begins giving 
school library service is at least double 
what the school éan obtain if operating 


independently. As the sehool collection 
vrows the service increases, Every- 


thing sent to a school remains there as 
long as it is needed but is returned to 


county library headquarters when its 
usefulness in that school is ended. Maps, 


globes, charts, and reference books are 
seldom returned to the county library 
unless they necd to be repaired. 

Supplementary books for classroom 
and home reading for the children are 
provided to suit the teachers’ desires 
and the varying tastes of the pupils, As 
the central school library increases in 
size service along other lines than books 
aud apparatus is given. The little 
school paper Current Events and maga- 
zines like Popular Mechanics and Na- 
tional Geographic are among the sub- 
scriptions sent to each school. Stereo- 
scopes are furnished the schools and 
stercographs are circulated to illustrate 
the lessons in history, geograpliy, litera- 
ture, and other subjects. 

Many other pictures are fnrnished for 
classroom use. In some schools picture 


frames with detaehable backs are pro- | 


vided by the trustees, and the county li- 
brarian circulates copies of the world’s 
great masterpieces. The pictnres are ac- 
companied by pamphlets giving informa- 
tion concerning them. By this means 
children become familiar with the best 
in art and nature. One county librarian 
has started circulating films to sehools 
equipped to show them, but such service 
is in the experimental stage. 


Teach Appreciation of Mnsic. 


Many schools have music machines, and 
the county librarians are building up col- 
lections of edueational musie records to 
teach appreciation of musie and to cor- 
relate with the subjects taught in school. 
One county librarian is cirenlating music 
rolls to schools and community centers 
having player pinnos. 

The schools served range in size from 
tiny schools far out in the mountains or 
on the desert to the large ones in the val- 
leys or in the towns, Some of the remote 
schools can be reached only by stage or 
pack train yet have a library service that 
suipasses many city schools. Over 2,100 
school districts of California have joined 
county libraries, In 11 counties every 
school has joined the county library, 
while in the other counties most of the 
schools have joined. 

California’s aim in county free library 
service to schools is to have in cach of 
the 58 counties of the State a large cen- 
tral school library within the county li- 
brary filling the needs of the ehildren in 
school and in the home and giving them 
such an appreciation of the value of a 
library that they will realize it is an 
institution to be used throughout life, 


Training in foreign language studies 
is no longer prescribed for entrance to 
several schools at the Pennsylvania State 
College, 


= 


PREPARATION FOR TEX- 
| TILE TRADES. 


Vocational School of Secondary 
Grade Develops General Indus- 
trial Intelligence and Trains Di- 
rectly for Textile Work. 


! 
To prepare boys and girls directly for 


the textile trade, and to give them a 
foundation of academic and technical 
work, is the aim of the New York Textile 
Nigh School. This school was organized 
more than two years ago in response to 
a united demand from about a dozen 
textile organizations of the city. It is a 
vocational school of high-school zrade. 
The course of study is-divided into two 
parts; The first iwo years are consid- 
ered a preparatory course, intended to 
develop the pupils’ general and indus- 
trial intelligenee, and the last two years 
are devoted to distinctly voeaticnal work. 
The first year’s work is taken in one of 
the general high schools of the city, and 
must be completed before entrance into 
the Textile High School. 


Work Specialized to Meet Students’ Needs. 


To meet the needs of the various 
branches of the textile indnstry, the voea- 
tional work is divided into such courses 
as general textiles, marketing of textiles, 
textile manufacturing and engineering, 
textile chemistry and dyeing, costume 
design, and applied textile design. The 
general textile course is planned for 
pupils who desire to enter the textile 
field but have not yet chosen a special 
branch. Such pupils reecive a broad gen- 
eral training in the theory and practice 
of cotton, woolen, worsted, silk yarn, and 
fabric manufacture. The work includes 
such subjects as weave formation, analy- 
sis of fabries, knitting, warp prepara- 
tion and weaving, cotton yarn manufae- 
ture, silk yarn manufacture, chemistry, 
dyeing, and finishing, 

Students who expect to enter the pur- 
chasing and selling branches of the trade 
take the course in marketing of textiles, 
and this is the most popular of all the 
courses. Emphasis is placed on the fin- 
ished fabrie, and the students are given 
enough knowledge of the process of man- 
ufacture to recognize the different values 
of various textiles, 

The course in textile manufacturing 
and engineering aims to give training 
that will prepare yonng men to enter 
either the manufacturing or the power 
department of a textile mill and later 

} to take responsible positions suelh as 
( overseers and superintendents, 
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RURAL LIBRARIES AND 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Libraries With Branches Es- 
tablished in Many States—Other 
States Maintain Traveling Li- 
braries. 


By Jurta A. Ropinson, Hxecutive Secre- 
tary Iowa Library Commission, 

The need and value of books and read- 
ing for the young requires no defense. 
It goes without saying that there should 
be libraries available for their use. The 
only question is what books shall be in- 
eluded in the school libraries and how 
shall they be procured. 

The reply may be made that all classes 
of books for the young desirable in a 
community library are desirable in a 
school library. In making a beginning 
the best should be selected in each class, 
and no class should be eliminated. Ap- 
proved lists are available for making 
this selection. 

Problem is Met in Settled Communities. 

The library problem in our larger 
communities the country over has been 
solved by community-supported libraries 
free to all, supplying the schools with 
books to supplement their work and fur- 
nishing recreational reading for the 
pupils. In the larger cities branches 
and schoolroom collections bring the 
public library within the reach of schools 
at a distance from the central building. 
Many of the smaller communities have 
libraries, often inadequately supported to 
be sure, but giving access to books, never- 
theless, 

For the rural schools some other 
method of book supply must be found. 
The ideal might seem school libraries, 
but inadequate provision for their pur- 
chase and lack of appreciation on the 
part of school officials of their value 
leaves much to be desired in that direc- 
tion. 

Two other methods of supply seem bet- 
ter to fill the needs, for the present at 
least. One of these is the county library 
idea, which is developing more or tess 
rapidly in many States. This plan con- 
templates a central Hbrary in each 
county supported by the county for the 
free use of the people of the entire 
county. 

Branches Furnish Admirable Centers. 

To make this possible, in addition to a 
central collection, branches and stations 
are placed at various points over the 
county, and schools furnish admirable 
eenters for this purpose. 

There should be a permanent collec- 
tion of reference books in each branch 


supplemented by traveling collectlons 
from the central library of books for 
school use and recreational reading, ex- 
changed at regular intervals by a book 
wagon traveling over the county, or in 
some other way. Thus the collections in 
branches and stations will always be 
kept fresh and up to date, desired books 
being supplied on request. 

Such county systems are now conducted 
in many States and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. Information con- 
cerning their development in any State 
may be had by writing to the proper 
State library commission at the capital, 
or to the American Library Association, 
78 Hast Washington Street, Chicago, IH. 


Many States Maintain Traveling Libraries. 


The second method now in operation in 
many States and of great value where 
the county system has not been inaugu- 
rated is the State traveling library, 
supported by the State for the benefit of 
the people of the State who are without 
other library facilities. Books are sent 
by mail, freight, or express for a gener- 
ous period of time when they may be re- 
turned or exchanged for other collections. 
A nominal sum, usuall,” the cost of trans- 
portation, is the only charge. 

In this way books are made available 
to rural schools and small communities 
which would otherwise be bookless. In- 
formation regarding the State traveling 
library in any State niay also be secured 
through the State library commission, by 
which it is generally operated, or from 
the American Library Association. 


IS YOUR LIBRARY ORGANIZED FOR 
EDUCATION? 


The American Library Association be- 
lieves that every student from the ele- 
mentary school through the university 
should learn to use and appreciate books 
and Hbraries, not only that he may study 
to advantage in school but also that he 
may continue through adult Hfe to bene- 
fit from the resources of libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a 
supervisor of school libraries in every 
State and Province, and a school libra- 
rian or supervisor for every school sys- 
tem—city, county, township, or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minl- 
mum standard that there be at least one 
full-time school librarian for an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 elementary and high-school 
pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor 
or librarian shall be employed by school 
or library authorities, separately or 
jointly, is a matter to be determined by 


State or local conditions —American Li- 


brary Association, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
THE READING HABIT 


To Read Books is Far More Than 
To Read Print—Librarian Must 
Know Children and the Books 
Children Should Read. 


By Anne T, Baton, Librarian Lincoln 
School of Teachers’ College, New York 
City. 

The teacher of the third grade whose 
pupil said to her, “You have taught me 
the most wonderful thing in the world— 
how to read bogks,” had given that boy 
more than the ability to read print. She 
had started him on the right road to be- 
come a possessor of the joys of reading. 
It remains for his later teachers and for 
librarians to see that he continues to 
travel this road. 

If reading is to mean the magic of an 
adventure, those of us who deal with 
children and books must keep ourselves 
extraordinarily sensitive to the appeal 
made by certain books to certain cliil- 
dren. Most boys would not, like Felix 
Fay, In “ Moon Calf,” come out readers 
at the end of a course of the Elsie books! 
By knowing children’s books and the 
adult books which children should read, 
as well as the children themselves, we 
shall not run the risk of discouraging a 
prospective reader by presenting and 
urging a wrong book at the wrong time. 

Schools with school libraries have here 
an advantage over those which can fur- 
nish only a list of titles to be procured 
somewhere and read. The modern school 
will doubtless more and more frequently 
add to its equipment a Hbrary, which, 
under a certain degree of supervision— 
a supervision of friendly interest and 
comradeship rather than mere supervi- 
sion—wlll take the place of “required 
reading lists.’ The school library can 
offer, better than the book list can, an 
attractive assortment for different types 
of children, which will keep them real 
users and lovers of books, 

The small boy’s comparison of two 
school libraries ‘which he had known: “I 
like this one better, the other has more 
books in it, but this library has got more, 
somehow,” expressed his appreciation of 
the attempt to provide for many different 
tastes. 

By knowing books. ourselves and by 
studying children’s tastes at different 
periods; by making reading a reality in 
children’s lives through finding books 
that appeal to many different types of 
children, we shall teach them the read- 
Ing habit and help them find “ the magic 
of the adventure of reading.” 
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SPECIAL CARE FOR SUFFERERS 
FROM CARDIAC DISORDERS 


Instruction is Subordinated to Medical Treatment for Children with 
Weak Hearts in New York City Schools—Exercise Appropriate to 
Condition is Encouraged—Precauiions Are Taken to Prevent 


Overexertion. 


S 


To regard the child first as a patient 
and then as a pupil is the spirit of the 
classes conducted for children suffering 
from cardiac disorders in New York City 
Schools. These children when they be- 
long to regular classes generally lose a 
great deal of school time on account of 
frequent and long illnesses, and they find 
it hard to make up the work in the short 
periods in which they are able to attend 
school. Special classes give these chil- 
dren a relaxed curriculum, relieving 
them of the mental and physical strain 
of trying to keep up with children in 
normal health, In these classes the 
children have the advantage of longer 
hours of care and supervision, rest pe- 
riods, physical training according to in- 
dividual needs, and attention to diet, 
clothing, and everything that influences 
their physical condition. 

The children arrive at the school be- 
tween 8.30 and 9 o’clock and remain until 
5, the time after 3 being spent in rest 
and recreation. Only about four hours a 
day are devoted to regular school work, 
for the authorities believe that these 
children should be permitted to take a 
longer time to complete the school course 
than normal children. The same work 
is given as in ordinary classes, but to 
prevent strain and overwork the course 
is given more slowly. Vocational courses 
are given to prepare the pupils for some 
method of earning their living suited to 
their handicap. 

Supervise Indoor and Outdoor Play. 

The practice of keeping the children 
under supervision for eight hours a day 
giving then open-air and indoor recre- 
ation tends to keep them off the streets, 
where they would be likely to attempt to 
exercise as violently as physically su- 
perior children and thus undo the bene- 
fits of many weeks of careful treatment. 
Parents generally have not the time to 
see that the child keeps within his 
strength, and sometimes they insist that 
he stay quiet all the time, thus denying 
hint necessary: recreation, 

Daily medical inspection is glven every 
child in these classes, and temperature 
is taken twice a day. A child with a 
temperature of 100 degrees or more is 


not allowed to take part in any activities. 
If: the high temperature is discovered 
during school hours, the pupil is per- 
mitted to rest in school for the re- 
mainder of the school day. If the in- 
creased temperature persists until dis- 
missal time, the pupil is instructed to re- 
main in bed at home the next day. The 
nurse calls at the home the next day and 
the child is not allowed to return to 
school until his temperature has been 
normal for 24 hours. During the time 
he remains away from school the special 
cardiac clinic arranges for proper care 
either at home or at a hospital. By care- 
ful watch of conditions the school keeps 
track of each child and can often prevent 
a serious attack with great loss of school 
time. 
Plenty of Sunshine and Fresh Air. 


Classrooms are generally corner roolus 
with plenty of sunlight and fresh air, not 
higher than one flight of stairs, near an 
exit and with easy access to the play- 
ground. Well-balanced lunches are 
served, and hot drinks when necessary. 
Warm underwear, sufficient number of 
hours of sleep at home, good mouth hy- 
giene, protection against stormy weather, 
ete, are insisted upon. Parents are 
urged to cooperate in preventing chil- 
dren from overworking at home. 

As a result of all these precautions the 
health of the children has improved and, 
as a consequence, their attendance ‘and 
school progress. For example, 11 chil- 
dren in Public School No. 75, who had 
lost 265 days during the term preceding 
their admission to the special class, lost 
only 55 days in their first term after ad- 
mission, a gain of 19 days for each child. 
Frequent reexaminations are given to de- 
termine when a pupil may be returned 
to the regular grades. 

To care for school children who need 
more constant supervision than the spe- 
cial class can provide, “ cardiac homes” 
have been established by such organiza- 
tions as the Public Education Association 
with the cooperation of the board of edu- 
catiou. The Mineola Cardiac Home ac- 
cepts both boys and girls of school age. 
As a rule, it is required that children be 
free from remediable defects such as de- 


cayed teeth, diseased tonsils, etc., so as 
to get the full benefit from the home. 
Most of the children were too ill to at- 
tend their regular school when admitted, 
but after some days of treatment many 
were able to take part in the school work 
given in the home. Pupils in the home 
are on the regular city school register, 
the group being considered an annex to 
Public School No. 64, Manhattan, which 
has several other “cardiac classes.” 
Each child upon admission is tested to 
find out just how much physical exercise 
he can take, As improvement develops 
he is permitted and encouraged to do 
more vigorous work. Outdoor gardening 
is taken up because it stimulates interest 
and develops perseverance and endurance 
by requiring sustained exercise. Croquet, 
handball, pushball, and baseball, as well 
as walking and dancing are encouraged. 
Such occupations as quiet games and bas- 
ketry are taught that the children may 


‘have some form of entertainment which 


will divert them when more energetic 
exercise is forbidden. The idea of all 
the special instruction is to teach the 
children to do whatever is within their 
capacity rather than to prohibit action. 


SPEND HALF TIME STUDYING 
ENGLISH. 


Foreign-born children in public school 
No. 12, of Buffalo, are tauglit English for 
half of every school day, spending the 
other half in their regular classrooms. 
Many children have done the work of 
several grades in European schools and 
are proficient in most of the work, but 
on account of their lack of English must 
be assigned to a low grade with chil- 
dren younger than themselves. To help 
the foreign-born children learn enough 
English to allow them to take their 
places with children of their own ages, 
the school has established the special 
class. Promotions are made every two 
weeks and with this incentive the chil- 
dren work hard. 

As their English improves they are 
able to take part in the regular recita- 
tions in the class to which they are as- 
signed, and before long they can be 
placed in the class where they really be- 
long. Teachers say that children who 
have had the special work speak better 
Wnglish after six weeks than some who 
have been in the regular grades for two 
years without extra help. Some chil- 
dren have been able to rise through four 
grades in eight weeks. The removal of 
pupils who are greatly over age from the 
lower grades is found to be a good thing 
for the younger children who belong in 
those grades as well as for the older for- 
eign-born children. 
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THE LIBRARY’S PART 
IN TEACHING HISTORY 


Thorough Understanding Between 
Teacher and Librarian is Essen- 
tial — History Teacher Should 
Share in Selection of Library 
Books—Assignments Definite. 


By Exza S. Morcan, Librarian Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Tiffeetive history teaching is impos- 
sible without an adequate supply of col- 
lateral reading material,” states a recent 
committee report of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, and library 
and librarian are the necessary coinple- 
ments to text and teacher. For the sue- 
eessful functioning of this combination 
there must be understanding each of the 


other’s work, and in addition a willing’ 


cooperation. The librarian can not ¢o- 
operate fully unless she understands 
what the teacher is trying to impress 
upon her pupils. <A few practical sug- 
gestions on combining the teacher’s and 
librarian’s efforts are offered. 


Books Analyzed for Card Catalogue. 


If the history teacher is willing to 
adopt a plan of short and frequent read- 
ing assigninents, books may be restricted 
for home use to overnight, giving many 
more pupils a chance to use the same 
volume. To obtain the maximum from 
them, books should be analyzed and suit- 
able readings included in the card cata- 
legue; the librarian calls these “ ana- 
Jyties.’ Much otherwise hidden mate- 
tial and many a choice bit from books 
not elassed as histories will be brought 
to light permanently. Cooperation of the 
teacher with the librarian in this work 
is especially valuable, for the teacher’s 
choice of analytics will fit the particular 
needs of her subject, expanding and 
stressing where desirable, and adding 
new viewpoints. Her personal knowl- 
edge of them enables her to recommend 
readings fitted to individual pupils, as- 
suring far greater interest and en- 
thusiasm. Ineorporated in the card ecata- 
logue these history topies becoine a per- 
manent contribution to the school, mak- 
ing available so much additional material 
that the number of volumes is virtually 
increased, 


Select Library Books with Care. 


The liuistory teacher should actively 
share in the selection of library books. 
Beside the various historical and other 
magazines publishing reviews of new 


books, the American Library Association 
Booklist and the Book Review Digest 
may very profitably be consulted for 
evaluations of new titles. It is most de- 
sirable that the latest and best be added 
to the history collection; often a per- 
sonal examination seems the only safe 
plan, Much duplication of titles is sel- 
dom advisable, having a tendency to re- 
duce collateral reading to a purely me- 
chanical process and losing to the pupil 
those desirable by-products, a feeling for 
research and literature, 

Through her class contact with pupils 
the teacher ean aid in collecting other 
history material, no less valuable because 
inexpensive or free. The pupil who is 
taught to see a possible addition to the 
picture collection in an advertisement 
and the value of a newspaper item for 
the clipping file has Jearned a valunble 
lesson. His interest in the museum ex- 
hibit case is greatly increased if he has 
been the means of an interesting loan 
to it. 

The librarian should simplify rules, 
catalogue, and classification; arranging 
books to meet the needs of the teacher, 
so far as compatible with a reasonable 
uniformity with the public library. It is 
desirable that the familiarity with the 
school library render easy the use of the 
publie library. The teacher’s assign- 
ments shvuld be definite and clear, so 
that pupils may lose no time in getting 
needed material, Discouragement to the 
point of blunting future effort results 
when pupils are sent for material not in 
the library, and questions of obscure fact 
requiring much seareh on the part of the 
librarian have no value for the pupil. 


VETERANS’ BUREAU NEEDS RECON- 
STRUCTION AIDES. 


Reconstruction aides and assistants 
in occupational therapy and _ physio- 
therapy are urgently needed at the hos- 
pitals of the Veterans’ Bureau in con- 
neetion with the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission will receive applications for 
these positions until further notice. 
Both men and women are admitted to 
exaniinations, Applicants are not re- 
quired to report for a writte1 examina- 
tion, but are rated upon their education, 
training, experience, and physical 
ability. Full information concerning 
salaries and requirements, and applica- 
tion blanks, may be secured from tlie 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the board of civil 
service examiners at the post office or 
custombouse in any city. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
HEALTH CITY. 


Children Have. Full Organization 
-For Maintaining Health Rules— 
“Little Mothers’ League” and 
“Growth Class” Aid in Arous- 


ing Interest of Pupils. 


By Epya LL. WamMMER, Public Health 
Nurse, Uvalde, Tex. 


One of the most interesting things ac- 
complished is that of the “health city” 
in the grammar part of the high school, 
which consists of four grades, The chil- 
dren have their own mayor, judge, and 
sheriff, two aldermen from each ward 
(voomn), one of which is a girl and one a 
boy, their ward health commissioner, 
and aS many street inspectors as there 
are strects. Those failing to comply 
with the health rules are tried; the first 
offeuse is punished by a reprimand; the 
second, by loss of some privilege; the 
third, by loss of citizenship. We have 
had one trial which was most interesting. 

Another new feature added this month 
is that of the “little mothers’ league.” 
One class is now held every other Satur- 
day and by the end of the coming month 
there will be two more. The children 
take ¢reat interest, and the minutes as 
written and read by the secretary are 
well worth hearing. A publicity chair- 
man sees that a weekly article reaches 
the local paper concerning the meeting. 

A third feature is that of the “ growth 
class’ for the schools as a whole, which 
was organized the middle of the month. 
The teachers read to the children “ The 
Story How the Fairy’s House Was 
Built,” and the three lower grades are 
eonstructing the house. 

There has been a large amount of siek- 
ness in the city. I have had, -among 
others, two typhoid and three pneumouia 
eases. The first time I undertook to 
bathe one of the latter, the father of the 
patient became most exeited and rushed 
to the doctor and told him, “ The nurse 
Washed his feet and they will not get 
warm, and he is worse.” Now, the pa- 
tient is bathed daily, and his parents 
have learned that a bath will not kill 
him. The typhoid patieuts were Mexi- 
eans, and when I told all the well ones 
they should take the serum, they thought 
I meant to be vaccinated, and for one 
hour I had my hands full explaining. I 
left them all in a fine lhwmor and they 
have takeu the serum, Last night the 
mother eame and brought another Mexi- 
ean to join the Red Cross, and thus we 
have two more members, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


By Joun D, Wotrcorz, 


Bospirt, FRANKLIN. Curriculum making 
in Los Angeles. Chicago, Hl, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago [1922] 106 p. 8°. 
(Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs, pub. in conjuuction with the 
School review and the Elementary 
school journal, no. 20, June, 1922, 


Describes the work now going on iu Los 
Angeles in the reexamination of eurrent 
courses of study in junior and senior high 
schools, ‘The subject is presented for the 
purpose of arousing discussion of the 
method in order to improve it, and also to 
make a contribution to the formulation of 
a technique of practical eurriculum reex- 
amination and reformulation. 


Coir, THomas R. Learning to be a 
schoolmaster. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1922. 60 p. 12°. 

In this book the author, who is superin- 
tendent of schools of Seattle, relates some 
of his personal experiences in the teaching 
profession, for the information of those just 
enteriug the service, 


The selec- 
tive character of American secondary 
education. Chicago, Ill., The Univer- 
sity of Chicago [1922] xviii, 162 p., 
diagrs., tables. 8°. (Supplementary 
educational monographs, pub. in con- 
junction with the School review and 
the Elementary school journal, no. 19, 
May, 1922.) 

What is the sociological aud psychologi- 
eal character of the public high school pop- 
ulation? This study undertakes to auswer 
this question from data obtained by means of 
questionnaire cards filled in by pupils of puh- 
lic high schools in Scattle, Wash. ; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Bridgeport, Conn. ; and Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. The conclusions eonfirm what one 
night» expect from superficial observation, 
namely, that although in theory free see- 
ondary education is provided for all it actu- 
ally is enjoyed only by a highly selected 
group of pupils. ‘The author also diseusses 
the general problom of the extent to which 
public education of the various grades 
should be supplied for ail in a democracy. 


A brief history 
of education; a history of the practice 
and progress and organization of edu- 
eation, Bostou, New York fetc.], 
Houghton Mifflm company. [1922]. 
xvi, 462, vi p. illus. (incl. maps) plates, 
ports., diagrs. 8°. (Riverside text- 
books in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- 
berley.) 

In nis presentation of the history of edu- 
ention, Prof. Cubberley introduces a record 
of world cvents and forces, which he judges 
have contributed materially to the shaping 
and directing of iutellectual and educa- 
tional progress. He writes a history of the 
practice and progress and organization of 


GILLETTE, JoHN Morris. 


RUSSELL, CHARLES. 


Suarp, Darras Lorn. 


edueation itself, rather than a history of 
educational theory, ‘The present bricf vol- 
ume is for the use of those who do not 
care to study the history of edueation in 
the detail given in Cubberley’s larger work 
on the subject, 


Rural sociology. 
New York, The Macmillan compauy, 
1922. xii, 571 p. 8°. 


A eompreheusive manual of the study of 
social and economic life in rural eominuni- 
tics and of rural soeial institutions, as the 
ehureh and the school, to each of which an 
entire chapter of the book is devoted. The 
author expresses the view that ‘a national 
department of education would be the 
worthy ageney of a great Nation to do for 
men’s minds what the Department of Com- 
merece does for trade and that of agriculture 
does for agricultural productiou.” Some 
spceial features in rural progress, including 
eommunity buildiug, are also fully dis- 
eussed in the volume. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


LipRargyY DEPARTMENT. Graded list of 
books for children, prepared by the Ele- 
mentary school library committee of 
the National education association. 
Chicago, American library association, 
1922. 235 p, 12°, 

This general list of about 1,000 children’s 
books for home reading, with annotations, 
is designed to meet the needs both of teach- 
ers und librarians. It is divided into the 
following three sections; Seetion <A, pic- 
ture books and easy reading books for 
grades 1, 2, and 8; Section B, for grades 
4, 5, and 6; Section C, for grades 7, 8, and 
9. <A list of 6O reference books useful for 
the first nine grades is added, and the vol- 
ume is equipped with full title and subject 
indexes. 


The improvement of 
the city elementary school-teacher in 
service. New York city, Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1922. 139 


p. 8°. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
no. 128.) 


The topics covered in this book are the 
rise and developmeuit of agencies for the im- 
provement of teachers in service, the char- 
acter of present-day agencies, the funda- 
mentals of improvement, and a suggested 
scheme of improvement for a city. Under 
the second heading data are presented ob- 
tained from eity school reports for 1911- 
1920 for cities having 20,000 or more in- 
habitants, 


Educatiou in a 
democracy. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1922, 154 
fo, 2 

The public school is as national as the 


American flag; It is also indigenous, origi- 
nated in Ameriea to meet an absolutely new 


| 
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WILLIAMS, JESSE IEIRING. 
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educational need. So asserts the author of 
thls book, who champions the public school 
for all Awerlean children as against all 
kinds of private or exclusive schools. The 
public school educates for democracy and 
welds pupils of diverse origin together iuto 
a compact social body animated by the 
American spirit. The book restates our 
educational ideals—social, indlvidual, and 
creative. Its style is that of the literary 
essay. 


Smirn, WinLIAM A, The reading process. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 
1922, xii, 267 p. illus, charts, 12°, 


Hducatioual sociology. 
New York, The Century company, 1922, 
xii, 689 p. 8°. (The Century social 
science series.) 


The chief function of educational sociol- 
ogy, according to the author, is the scien- 
tifie determination of educational objectives. 
It also aids in adapting educational pro- 
grams to various social groups which differ 
because of heredity, environment, and op- 
portunities. The book aims to extend the 
educator’s professional vision and to multi- 
ply and deepen his professional apprecia- 
tions. Iu order to stimulate thought and 
inquiry, a list of “leading” questions for 
cousideration is prefixed to each chapter, 
The author begins with a survey of general 
principles of sociology, and then proceeds 
to their educational application as the 
sociological foundations of education. Fi- 
nally, the sociological foundations of the va- 
rious school subjects are examined. 


STRAYER, GEORGE Drayton, and Evenpen, 


Epwarp SAMUEL, Syllabus of a course 
in the prineiples of educational admin- 
istratiou. New York city, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1922. 166 
p. diagrs., tables. 8°. (Teachers col- 
lege syllabi, no. 11.) 


The fundamental principles of educa- 
tional administration are outlined in this 
syllabus as given in a one-year course in 
Teachers’ college, Columbia university, but 
are in a form adapted for use elsewhere 
also. The first semester work may be de- 
seribed briefly as covering the field of edu- 
cational administration as determined by 
national, State, aud county support, control, 
The outline 
for the second semester is from the stande- 
point of the local administrative unit. For 
each topic the syllabus presents an outline 
of the major problems, together with a 
selected bibliography. 


The organiza- 
tion aud administration of physical 
edueation. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1922. xiii, 325 p. diagrs., 
tables. 8°, 


The historieal development and point of 
view of modern physical education, guiding 
principles in organization and administra- 
tion, objects, content, and material of physi- 
eal education are discussed in the opening 
chapters of this book. A detailed analysis 
follows of adininistrative problems, with 
reference to departments of physical educa- 
tion in schools and colleges, the teaching 
staff and its supervision, school and college 
outdoor athletics, intramural athicties, 
municipal recreation facilities, and physical 
efficiency tests. 
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POWER OF CREATION AND 


OF REDEMPTION. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


adorning. When creation has been re- 
quired, creation has appeared. 


Redemption Through Sacrifice. 


Along with creation hag gone redemp- 
tion, always through sacrifice. The 
power of good ultimately to triumph over 
evil has never failed. When western 
civilization was threatened by Attila, 
Rome and Gaul in common cause made 
that heroic sacrifice which redeemed all 
subsequent history. When later the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet imperiled Chris- 
tinnity, it was the Frankish hosts who 
saved it forever at Tours. Always the 
story runs the same. Whether it be 
necessary to meet the evil intent of 
Stuart kings or the liberty-destroying 
acts of a parliameat inspired by a mad 
monarch, or to presarve a nation and res- 
cue it from the curse of slavery, or to 
overcome the great delusion of world 
dvuminion, always there have been those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice by 
which these results have been accom- 
plished. Always the cross and always 
the response. There is a power which 
moves resistlessly that justifies our 
faith, 

There is scarcely any reliable authority 
whch denies the right of the people to 
self-government, there is scarcely any 
dominion which denies obligation to the 
law of righteousness. Institutions of 
lenrning, organized charities, all of the 
forces of government and of religion, are 
making their ceaseless contributions to 
the unbought salvation of the world. The 
redemption goes on. The moral forces of 
the world are supreme. 


Our Duty to Serve Civilization. 


This is the civilization which intelli- 
gence has created and which sacrifice has 
redeemed. We did not make it. It is 
our duty to serve it. Education ought to 
assess it at its true worth. It ought not 
to despise it, but reverence it. If there 
be in education a better estimation of 
true values, it must be on the side of a 
great optimism, Under its examination 
human relationship stands forth as justi- 
fied and sanctified. There is no place for 
the cynic or the pessimist. Who is he 
that can take no part in business because 
he believes it is selfish? Who is he that 
can take no part in government because 
he believes it is sordid? Who is he that 
ean take no part in religion because he 
believes it is imperfect? These institu- 
tions are the instruments by which an 
eternal purpose is working out the sal- 


vation of the world. It is not for us to 
regard them with disdain; it is for us to 
work with them, to dedicate ourselves 
to them, to justify our faith in them. 
It is a high calling in which to be even 
a doorkeeper is better than to rule over 
many multitudes of critics and Philis- 
tines. 

The great service which education 
must perform is to confirm our faith in 
the world, establish our settled convic- 
tions, and maintain an open mind, The 
heritage of all the past is neither mean ~ 
nor insignificant. It is a high estate. | 
The work of the world is neither undig- 
nified nor degrading. It lacks neither 
character nor nobility. It is the means, 
and mensure of all real manhood, It is 
truly the creation and the redemption. | 
Those who are worthily engaged in it are | 
ministers of a holy cause, priests of a | 
divine imposition. 


RECRUITING FOR SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIANS. 


Many of the letters coming to the 
Bureau of Education ask for informa- 
tion regarding the organization and ad- 
ministration of school libraries, and for 
lists of books to put in them. The call 
for librarians has become imperative, 
and the results are not always satis- 
factory. Not every first-class librarian 
is fitted for the work of school librarian. 
No superannuated teacher, broken down 
at his job, will answer, or is wanted. 
That idea has passed. What is wanted 
is the young, ambitious, scholarly type, 
either sex, not afraid of work, abound- 
ing in vitality, and full of ‘“ pedagogical 
pep.” Bookworms? No! Save them for 
another kind of library altogether, the 
subscription kind, or the muSeums, but 
give the younger members of the clan 
to the school libraries. There should be 
a strong appeal in this particular branch 
of library work. 

There are niany seniors in high school, 
and many in college, as well, who are 
not interested in teaching, doctoring, 
nursing, and the like. MRecruiting for 
school librarians might begln with them. 
Here are a few facts to consider: First, 
the field Is open, with a constant need 
for first-class, college-tralned, library- 
schooled recruits. Second, the conditions 
are not hard to fill as to hours of labor, 
age requirement, personal and educa- 
tional qualifications. Third, competition 
is not as keen as in some other lines of 
library work. Fourth, salaries are fair, 
and are improving. The same battle that 
is waging for teachers’ salaries is being 
fought In the library profession, and the 
outlook seems brighter. And lastly, the 
clientele is most interesting. 


With this increased activity in install- 
ing libraries In the schools, high, ele- 
mentary, rural, and normal, and In plac- 
ing in charge of them trained librarlans, 
there ls still another need—the need of 
supervision. In some instances the State 
department of education employs trained 
librarians to superyise all school li- 
braries in the State, In other States the 


high-school inspector does the work of in- 


spection and supervision, and in still 
other States the State department of edu- 
cation and the State library commission 
cooperate in carrying on the work. The 
school libraries are standardized under 
this supervision, and the librarians em- 
ployed are of a higher grade and more 
uniformly efficient. 

There are good library schools in every 
section of the country, New York City 
Publie Library School; New York State 
Library School, Albany; Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn; Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science, Boston; 
Drexel Library School, Philadelphia ; 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana; Wisconsin University Library 
School, Madison; Library School of the 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.; Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Library Sci- 
ence, Austin, and a number of other very 
good training schools, bringing splendid 
opportunity for training within the reach 
of almost every community. In the train- 
ing schools, vocations within the voca- 
tion are tried out with the students, and 
the special type of library work they are 
most interested in or best fitted for 
is given them; in this way there should 
be no misfits —M. R. McCabe, Assistant, 
Bureau of Hducation Library. 


CANADIANS MUST STUDY PROVIN- 
CIAL HISTORY. 


Canadian history should be studied by 
Canadian boys and girls throughout their 
school course, according to local school 
authorities in the Province of Ontario. 
Although the minister of education of the 
Province has ordained that the subject is 
no longer necessary for university en- 
trance, and is therefore not compulsory 
above the first two years of the high 
school, many of the schools will continue 
to make the subject compulsory in all 
courses except those for university en- 
trance. One school which is removing 
the study from the fourth year of tho 
high-school course will establish a review 
course in history to strengthen the im- 
pression made by the work of the first 
three years. 


Better teaching of English in French- 
Canadian schools is urged by the French 


_ press of Quebec, 
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THE SERVICE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY TO TEACHERS. 


Pedagogical Library of 5,000 Volumes Arranged to Be Immediately 
Available—Special Interests of Individuals Are Remembered— 


Teachers of City Are Encouraged to Read and Do Read. 


By Fatty B. Smiru, Principal, School and Teachers’ Department, Los Angeles 
: (Calif.) Public Library. 


Suggestions to teachers who are pre- . 


paring for a city examination; bibliog- 
raphies on school finauce, 


superinteudents and supervisors; advice 
to teachers who are buying children’s 


books; assistance in forming the courses © 


of study; supplying aids to teachers who 


have changed from the third grade to | 
the first grade, or from Latin to mathe- ; 


maties, aud to young college students 


who are assigned to rural schools for | 


their first experience in teaching, lend- 
ing books to principals which will give 
to their teachers new visions and new 
ideals of education—these are a few of 


the ways in which the school and teach- . 


ers’ department of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library attempts to give to the chil- 


dren of the schools the best results of | 
educational experiments throughout the : 


country. 
Comprehensive Pedagogical Library. 


The Los Angeles public Library pro- 
vides 


educational literature for 
and university students of the city. 
There are also magazines, clippings, and 
other printed and typewritten matter ou 
educational methods, courses of study, 
project curriculum, mental tests, voca- 
tienal education, religious and moral 
education, school and college catalogues, 
publications of the United States Bureau 
of Education, and of State and city 
boards of education. These are so ar- 


ranged by clasS number on the shelves, ' 
in boxes, and by subject in a vertical | 


file that they are immediately available 
when called for. 

A card index of articles in current 
magazines makes it possible to give to 
teachers the most recent experiments in 
such subjects as silent reading, health 
programs, teachers’ councils, or informa- 
tion on the Sterling-Towner bill. 

The special interests of supervisors, 
principals, and teachers are remembered, 
so that when a new pamphlet on all-year 
schools is received, or a book on student 


self-government, letters are written to. 


those who wish to know about them. 
When the supervisor of cardboard con- 


surveys, | 
junior high schools, Americanization, for | 


a professional library of 5,000 | 
Hooks and as many pamphlets of strictly — 
the teachers 


“group were displayed. 


struction drops in she is quickly shown 


‘an article on correlation of geography | 


and handwork, so that she will find it 
worth while to come again. ? 

A priucipal asks for the latest books on 
education, and wheu she returns Bailey’s 
Happiness iu the School, or Snedden’s 
Sociological Determination of Objectives 


in Educatiou, or Floyd Dell’s “ Were you ' 


ever a child?” she says, “The circula- 
tion of those books should be multiplied 
by 10 because 10 of my teachers have 
read them.” 


Guidance for Part-Time Teachers. 


The part-tiine teachers, who have no 
precedent for thelr methods of teaching 
and must adapt themselves from day to 
day to the things the employed boys and 
girls need, daily use the department as 
a study room in prepariug lessons on 
civics, vocational guidance, department- 
store English, personal budgets, and 
many other subjects which necessitate 
the use of the various departmeuts of the 
library. <A shelf is kept with a large 
label, ‘Part-time teachers,” where may 
be found new books, pamphlets, poems, 
and quotations which will be useful in 
class work, These teachers bring their 
classes to the library, where they are as- 
signed topics for study and told how to 
find them iu the various departments. 

In order that the teachers might know 
about the opening of the room and its 
resources, groups were invited to teas, 
and exhibits of special interest to each 
Very soon we 
learned that supervisors and principals 
were requiring their teachers to visit the 
department, so that it was no louger 
necessary to use this meaus of publicity. 

To keep the teachers iuformed about 
new accessious, aunotated- lists of books 
and pamphlets are included in the 
monthly aud weekly publications of the 
city teachers’ associations. 


Visits are made to the schools where 


deposits of children’s books are circu- 
lated. Talks are given about a few of 
the books on deposit, and these immedi- 
ately become popular. Circular letters 
are sent to the teachers every few 
months, mentioning new books for the 
children, suggesting those to be read 


aloud, and giving other information re- 
garding their collection. A circular let- 
ter called *““The white rabbit” has been 
prepared for the teachers to read to the 
childreu. In a clever way this has given 
a chat about books which could not fail 
to give children a desire to read. 

The teachers of Los Angeles are en- 
couraged by their superintendents and 
their supervisors to read, and they do 
read. And the effect of their reading is 
felt in their enthusiasm for their work, 
their advanced methods of teachiug, and 
their appreciatiou of the true objectives 
of education. 


NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 381.) 

ignoble failure by the crowd, as some 
have contended. What would it be worth 
if we had an actual picture filmed on 
the occasion and, synchronizing with the 
immortal gestures and motions of the 
man, the exact intonations and inflec- 
tions of his voice imprisoned forever by 
another invention of Edison’s in a cell 
ot wax. The real Abraham Lincoln is 
lost eternally to the eye and eur of an 
admiring but still inquiring posterity. 

Contrast with this situation that, for 
example, which existed when President 
Harding delivered his oration the other 
day at the dedication of the Liucoln Me- 
morial, Every movement of the hand 
or body, every variety of expression, 
every change of attitude was being 
eagerly watched and caught for posterity 
by tle ever-active cainera meu. Whether 
any phonographic record of the voice was 
made I do uot know. 

But just as if President Harding had 
spoken in the time of Lincoln he could 
have been heard only by a few hundred 
gathered in the temple and its iminedi- 
ate front, but speaking in the twentieth 
ceutury his tones were carried as on the 
wings of the morning, full and strong, 
to distant cities; so likewise we must 
satisfy ourselves with an imaginary im- 
personatiou of Lincoln at Gettysburg, but 
the figure of his successor, Warren G. 
Harding, will go down to future ages a 
real, living, moving, historical being. 
Does anyone believe that this privilege 
ean be denied posterity? Some have ob- 
jected that this will destroy the imagina- 
tion of the children in school. Well, I 
think we have had too much imagination 
in history already. Certainly we can 
find other fields in which to permit the 
play of imagination and every thinking 
person will welcome the presentation of 
accurate knowledge in history through 
motion pictures and the substitution of 
reality for mere guesswork. 
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FOR EFFICIENCY. IN SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Alexander Inglis Presents Plan 
For Reorganization of Three- 
Teacher High Schools of Indi- 
ana—Standard Four-Year Cur- 


riculum. 


As the first step toward solving the 
problem of Indiana’s small high schools, 
in which the per capita cost is high and 
the efficiency relatively low, the State 
department of public instruction has pub- 
lished the report made by Dr, Alexander 
Inglis, of the graduate school of Harvard 
University, who has been assisting in 
the General Education Board’s survey of 
the schools of Indiana. This report de- 
seribes a standard four-year curriculum 
for high schools of 75 or fewer pupils. . 

Nearly three-fourths of all the four- 
year high schools in Indiana enroll not 
more than 100 pupils, and nearly three- 
fifths enroll not more than 75, There- 
fore, the important problem of secondary 
education in the State is that of these 
small schools. Almost universally, says 
the report, such small high schools have 
one or more of the following defects: 
Curricula unjustifiably limited, excessive 
teacher loads, unnecessarily expensive 
programs, a faulty distribution of teacher 
assigninents, poorly arranged and ill- 
balanced curricula, unnecessary and un- 
desirable subject requirements. 

Some of these schools provide an ade- 
quate curriculum, but when they do they 
have an exeessive number of teachers at 
unnecessary expense, the report states, 
The schools in which the quota of teach- 
ers is suitable to the number of students 
are able to give only a limited curricu- 
lum. Few small high schools escape both 
evils, 


Subjects Offered in Alternate Years. 


The recommendations point out how 
these conditions can be remedied by 
changes in organization. Under the sug- 
gested plan certain subjects will be 
offered every other year instead of 
every year. This will save the waste in- 
eident to teaching these subjects to very 
small classes and will leave more teach- 
ing periods free for other subjects, For 
example, first-year French will be taught 
one year and second-year French the 
next, but both courses will not be given 
during the same school year. The 
teacher of French will give only one 
eourse in that subject and can devote 
the rest of the school day to other fields. 
Algebra and geometry may be given in 
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alternate years; also biology and pliysics, 
third and fourth-year English, and other 
subjects. Some courses, like general his- 
tory, general science, general mathemat- 
ics, civics, and first and second year 
English may be given every year. 

By this plan three teachers can present 
a curriculum broad enough to provide 
for students who will leave school after 
graduation from the high school as well 
as for those who are preparing for col- 
lege. The curriculum recommended in 
the report suggests 24 full units of in- 
struction, the smallest number that will 
provide adequately for both groups of 
students. This will glve an opportunity 
for students not preparing for college to 
attaln the 16 units required for gradua- 
tion, substituting practical arts courses 
for the algebra, geometry, and foreign 
language that are now required of all. 


Training in Citizenship Has Been Neglected. 


Such social sciences as economics and 
government are a necessity for the pu- 
pils’ training for citizenship, says the 
report, and these have been neglected 
In the high schools. Courses in home 
economics and agriculture are proposed 
to take the place of college preparatory 


| subjects for some students; other prac- 


tical arts may be substituted for these 
courses. No more than two units of a 
foreign language are provided for, and 
not more than two units of college pre- 
paratory mathematics. More work in 
these lines can not ke offered profitably 
in a three-teacher school, according to 
the report. 

Teachers’ assignments will be limited 
as much as possible instead of being 
widely scattered, as they are now in 
many schools. For example, one teacher 
will have charge of two general fields, 
agriculture and science; another of home 
econoniics and English; and the third 
of foreign language, mathematies, and 
the social studies. To meet the standard 
requirements for “teaching load,” no 


teacher will have classes for mote than 


30 periods a weelz, 


LITTLE PATIENTS RECEIVE HEALTH 
LESSONS. 


Marionettes amuse the little patients 
at the children’s clinle of the University 
of California medical college while they 
are waiting their turn for treatment. 
Health lessons are taught at the per- 
fermances, such characters as the Fresh 
Air Fairy and the Dragon of Late Hours 
appearing in the plays, The miniature 
theater has been provided by the woman’s 
auxilary to the children’s clinie. This 
organization has also arranged cheerful 
waiting reoms, with wicker furniture, 
flowers, and bright-colored draperies, 


UNIVERSITY’S INFLUENCE 
COVERS ENTIRE STATE 


Books, Information, Instruction, and 
Entertainment Supplied to Any 
Part of Wisconsin by Extension 
Division of University. 


Service to communities and Individuals 
all over the State is the aim of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin extension division. 
It sends out correspondence courses, 
package libraries, and programs of edu- 
eational lectures and music. It gives 
motion-picture and lantern-slide service, 
Tt provides postgraduate instruction for 
physicians. By these and other aetivi- 
ties, the university has established co- 
operation with the people in cities, towns, 
and rural communities. Its influence ex- 
tends to the farthest boundary of the 
State. 

The package library system supplies 
literature to communities that have no 
public libraries. Fach package contains 
material on a particular topic of public 
discussion. ‘These topics may be sueh as 
Americanization, Closed Versus Open 
Shop, Government of Railroads, Food 
Values, Thrift, ete. About 40 articles 
selécted from many sources by experts 
in various ficlds comprise_a package, To 
prevent duplication and unnecessary ex- 
pense the university cooperates“with the 
public librarles, In the past two years 
about 95 per cent of the public libraries 
of the State called on the division of 
university extension for aid. Requests 
for material came from 631 towns with 
no public libraries. These requests were 
from all types of persons, Including busi- 
ness men, teachers, pupils, and mothers. 
More than 300,000 carefully chosen ar- 
ticles were sent out during the two years, 
These supplled the calls for informatlon 
on more than 3,000 subjects. 

The people of Wisconsin are constantly 
demanding more assistance in the devel- 
opment of their communities. For thls 
purpose the department of group and 
community service is establ’shing co- 
operation between the university and the 
people. The bureau of municipal infor- 
mation sends out reports on subjeets 
which are important to those responsible 
for city and village government. ‘lax 
statistics, electricity, and water rates, 
and salaries of city officials are ainong 
the subjects studied and reported on by 
this bureau. Applicatlons for informa- 
tlon were received from 166 cities and 
villages representing every county in the 
State, and from 124 municipalities out- 
side the -State. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


Physical Education Has Long Been Forcing Recogni- | Acceptance of Kindergarten as Part of School System 


tion—Changes in Social Conditions Made It Inevita- 
ble—Informational Hygiene Not Sufficient—Vitality 
Must be Restored as Well as Conserved —Good 
Sportsmanship Learned on Playfields Should Carry 
Over Into After Life. 


By Witz C. Woon, 
State Superintendent of Schools, California. 
{An address delivered before the Fifth Annual Conference on Physical 
Education, Chicago.] 

All modern educators recognize that hereafter any program 
of education professing to be complete must include provision 
for physical education. The recoguitlon 
of physical education in Ainerica came 
slowly until the war directed popular at- 
tention to the need for physical develop- 
ment. However, the physical education 
program during the past 20 years has 
been steadily forcing long-delayed recog- 
nition. It found recognition 20 years ago 
in the work of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, which 
placed emphasis upon play and recrea- 
tion and upon the setting aside of ample 
spaces in our cities for play. Owing to 
the fact that athletic activities have for 
a long time been recognized as a part 
of the high-school program, the play- 
ground movement helped greatly in se- 
curing more adequate playgrounds for 
the high schools even before it affected 
the elementary school situation. It is 
not an unusual thing in the United States 
to find high-school buildings placed on 
15 to 40 acres of land, largely as a result 
of the agitation started by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 


and Country. 


ism Day. 


acy Day. 


In more recent times the interest in physical education and’ 


outdoor activities has found partial expression in the organit- 
zation of the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls; in the organiza- 
tion of Pioneer Scouts in rural communities, and in celebrating 


PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK. 


Sunday, December 3, For God 


Monday, December 4, Ameri- 
can Citizenship Day. 
Tuesday, December 5, Patriot- 


Wednesday, December 6, School 
and Teacher Day. 
Thursday, December 7, Illiter- 


Friday, December 8, Equality 
of Opportunity Day. 

Saturday, December 9, Physi- 
cal Education Day. 


Followed by General Extension of Investigation to 
Younger Children—Nursery Schools of English Type 
Meet Need in Nation’s Life—Experimental Schools in 
Boston, Detroit, and New York—Similar Schools Are 
Maintained Elsewhere. 


By Nina C. VANDEWALKER. 


The awakening interest in the education of children of the 
preschool age is full of promise for elementary education. One 
of the evidences of this awakening is the keen interest shown in 
the experiments in preschool education that are now in prog- 
ress in different parts of the country. The nursery schools of 

/ the English type is one of these and the 
Wi experimental nursery school of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Experiments is :in- 
other. This interest in preschool educa- 
tion is one of the causes of the incre:se in 
the number of kindergartens, since the 
kindergarten is the outstanding illustra- 
tion of preschool education in the United 
States. Now that the kindergarten has 
become a part of the school system, how- 
ever, the educational public uo longer re- 
gards kindergarten education as preschool 
education, and uses the term to signify the 
prekindergarten years. The experiments 
mentioned are practically all with chil- 
dren below the kindergarten age. It is 
a recognized fact that less attention has 
been paid to children of this age than 
to those of other ages. The fact that 
‘the experiments mentioned deal with 
children duriug these vears especially is 
what gives the experiments their prom- 
ise for educational progress. 

The nursery school of England, authorized by the education 
act of 1918, and now the subject of experiment in the United 
States, was the outgrowth in large part of the medical inspec- 
tion that had been established some 10 years earlier, This in- 
spection brought to light such a mass of preventable physical 
defects in children entering school that State action was seen 


county playdays. The county playday has been one of the most | to be necessary to secure for every young child proper physical 
successful means for bringing rural people to an appreciation of | care as a great preventive measure against physical defect, 


the value of play and physical education. 
(Continued on page 65.) 
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It was evident, however, that something more than physical - 
care was needed. The preschool years are preeniinently 
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the habit-forming years, and expert care 
and training was seen to be necessary 
to insure the formation of right habits 
and attitudes. This called for an en- 
vironinent that would furnish the con- 
ditions for children’s normal develop- 
ment. The nursery school was tlie re- 
sponse to the need. The after-war con- 
ditions have prevented the establishment 
of nursery schools in adequate nuinbers, 
but it is recognized as right in prinef- 
ple. aud is destined to meet a real necd 
in the Nation's life. 
Legs Need of Nursery Schools. 

The need for nursery schools of the 
type in question may be less acute in 
the United States than it is in England, 
but the experiments with such schools 
now in process in Boston, Mass., Detroit, 
Mich. and New York City are being 
watched with great interest. In Detroit 
the nursery school is a part of the 
Merrill-Palmer School. The nature and 
purposes of the school were admirably 
described by Helen 'T. Woolley, assistant 
director of the school, in an article on 
“Preschool education” in the June issue 
of The American School, published in 
Milwaukee, Wis. According to the ar- 
ticle the nursery school enrolls from 80 
to 35 children who aitend from 9 a. m. 
to 4.30 p. m. The indoor playroom and 
the outdoor playground are equipped 
with the most modern play material and 
apparatus. Not only is the person in 
charge au expert in child care and train- 
ing but the noon luneh is planned and 
supervised by an expert in nutritional 
problems. In addition to its service to 
the children the school serves as a train- 
ing center for young women in the care 
and training of children. Some of these 
are home-economics students from the 
State Agricultural College. The experi- 
ment is therefore broad in its scope and 
usefulness. 

Lectures by English Specialist. 

In New York City the initiative in in- 
troducing the nursery school to the 
American people was taken by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It did 
this by securing one of the pioneers of 
the nursery school, Miss Grace Owen, of 
Manchester University, Manchester, Dng- 
land, to give a course of lectures on 
nursery-schoo] education at Teachers 
College during the past summer. The 
class taking this course numbered 65, 
and included principals of day nurseries, 
kindergarten and grade teachers, prin- 
cipals of schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions, health workers, and others. 
To make it all practical a nursery school 
for observation purposes was organized 
and directed by a trained and experi- 
enced worker from England. Similar 
eourses will doubtless be given in the | 
future. 


The nursery school of England came 
into existence to save little children 
from the blighting effects of poverty by 
creating for thein an environment and 
the conditions that would make their 
normal development possible. In the 
study of the effects of poverty upon 
young children and the discovery of 
means by which these could be counter- 
acted in some degree the creators of 
the nursery school have performed an 
important edueational service. A knowl- 
edge of the needs of such children is of 
value, but a knowledge of the needs of 
those not thus handicapped is equally 
needed, 


An Experimental School of Several Groups. 


To gain a more adequate knowledge of 
children’s development during the period 
from 13 to 8 years is one of the main 
purposes in the organization of the nurs- 
ery school carried on by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments in New York 
City. This is a part of an experiinental 
school of several groups that has been in 
existence for some years. The nursery 
school has just completed its third year. 
The purposes and results of the nursery 
school experiment are interestingly told 
in an §0-page bulletin recently issued, 
entitled “A Nursery School Experiment.” 
Those who organized this experiment did 
so for the purpose of working out cer- 
tain definite problems. This differen- 
tiated it from other experiments with 
children of the preschool period. It is 
not a response to an economic need, but 
rather an effort to determine the educa- 
tional factors in the environment of chil- 
dren from 14 to 8 years of age and to 
gain a fuller knowledge of the processes 
of growth at this period. In the judg- 
ment of those in charge of this experi- 
ment the wrrangeimeut of a nursery 
school should be that of a home, except 
that it should be planned for the chil- 
dren in its space and furnishings. This 
idea determines its equipment and differ- 
entiates it from the day nursery and the 
school. 


To Gain Knowledge of Child’s Development. 


The necessary accommodations are “a 
generous indoor and outdoor play space, 
Sleeping quarters isolated from the 
sound of voices and capable of being 
divided so that the sleepers will not dis- 
turb each other, an isolation room, a 
good-sized kitchen, ‘and dressing voom 
with toilet.” Since the purpose of the 
experiment is to gain knowledge of chil- 
dren's development, the number of chil- 
dren must be small—from 8 to 10 only. 
Since children’s work and play at this 


age is almost wholly individual, two 
trained teachers are employed in the 


school in order that each child may have 
the attention he needs. <As in other nurs- 


ery schools the children are in attend- 
ance from 9 a. m. until about 4 p. in. 
The day begins with a period of play in- 
doors or out of doors, which lasts until 
10.30, when the morning lunch is served. 
After this the children in one group are 
put to bed for a nap while the others 
resume their play until time for the 
noon meal. When this is over play is 
resumed for a period, and then the chil- 
dren in the second group take their nap 
while the others continue their play. At 
the elose there is a brief period of music 
in which all] join. 


To Stimulate Impulses to Activity. 


The play equipment for beth the indoor 
and outdoor play is of a kind to stimu- 
late the children’s impulses to activity 
and experimentation. Since children at 
this age are interested mainly in loco- 
motion, experimentation, and the exer- 
cise of energy, the equipment includes 
Stail's, slides, swings, a Sand box, a see- 
saw, and large toys, sneh as earts and 
dolls and doll furniture, blocks of vary- 
ing sizes, and shaker boxes of different 
kinds and many forms of construction 
material. The children’s play with these 
is almost wholly individual. At this age 
a group of playing children is “a group 
of individuals playing individually.” The 
play of each individual child is care- 
fully noted, but there is no prescribed 
play for different periods since this 
would prevent the opportunity for ob- 
serving the children’s natural develop- 
ment. The school is intended to serve as 
a laboratory in which children can be 
studied. The real purpose of this ex- 
periment is shown, however, by tha 
records that are kept of children’s prog- 
ress. These are of several kinds. A 
daily record of each child’s physical con- 
dition is kept and from these montlily 
summaries are made and kept for refer- 
ence. Physical growth charts are also 
made and kept. Records are made also. 
of children’s play activities, their in- 
creasing power of physical control, emo- 
tional reactions, attitude toward others, 
and growth in language. fFroin these 
weekly summaries are nade, These sev- 
eral records furnish the data for a life 
history of each child. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the bulletin re- 
ferred to is the one in which the story of 
these records is told. 


Most Important Period of Life. 


The two types of nursery school here 
melitioned differ in some respects, but 
both are working out problems of impor- 
tance to elementary education. That the 
preschool years constitute the most im- 
portant period in a child’s life is now 
agreed upon by physicians, child-welfare 
workers, and psychologists alike, This 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS MANIFEST 
WEEK. 


INTEREST IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Half the Governors Have Already Declared Intention to Issue Proclamations Favoring 
Cbservance—Many Others Will Undoubtedly Do So—Superintendents Active in 
Efforts to Make Movement Successful—Earlier Dates Previously Fixed in Some 
States— One of the Proclamations — Some Typical Expressions. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the American 
Legion and the National Edueation As- 
sociation, is planning for the nation-wide 
observance for American FEdueation 
Week, December 3 to 9, inclusive, and 
the Hon. Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States, has signified his in- 
tention to issue a proclamation urging 
the various Staies and Territories to join 
jn the general observance of this week; 
and 

Whereas it is of the utanost importance 
to the welfare of California and the Na- 
tion at large that those phases of educa- 


tiou relating to Americanism, citizenship.,. 


Patriotism, the needs of teachers and 
schuols, the problem of illiteracy, equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, hygiene. 
and: physical education be especially em- 
phasized at this time; and 

Whereas the observance of Aniericau 
Hhdneation Week in California in 1921 
was conducive of excellent results in the 
quickening of the public interest in edu- 
eational matters and particularly mat- 
ters affecting education. in Americanism 
anil citizenship: Now, therefore, 

I, William D. Stephens, Governor of 
California, desiring to emphasize the 
public responsibility toward matters of 
education and the teaching of Ameri- 
canism, do hereby proclaim December 3 
to 9, inclusive, American Education 
Week in California. aud I do hereby urge 
all educational agencies, all civie and 
business organizations, tle press, and the 
pulpit in California to observe American 
Nducation Week by proper exercises, 
publication, and public addresses.—W. 
D. Stepliens, Governor of California, 


OBSERVANCE WILL BE GENERAL IN 
ALABAMA. 


You may count upon a syinpathetie 
and active coeperation by the State de- 
partment of edueation. I am glad to 
learn that you are sending a similar 
letter to all of the city and county super- 
intendents of schools in Alabama. As 
soon as I can find the time to do so, I 
shall communicate with them in regard 
to the matter. You may expect a gen- 


eral observance of the week in the public 
schools of this: State-—John W. Aber: 


 erombie, State Superintendent of Educa- 


tion, Alabama. 
EARLIER DATE ALREADY FIXED. 

Goyernor McRae has already issued a 
proclaination: setting aside the week of 
October 29 to November 5. as publie- 
‘school week, and we are already making 
plans for that time. Our county super- 
intendents will meet in annual ineeting 
here at Little Rock on October 11-13, 
at which time full details of the plan 
will be explained. In the meantime, 


| however, we are preparing literature and 
| Sending this out to the county superin- 
| tendents, principals, superintendents, and. 
| other schoo} officinls.—J. 1. Bond, State 


, Supertitendent 


of Public Instruction, 
Arkansas. 


PROCLAMATION WILL BE APPROPRI- 
ATELY TIMED. 


Governor Shoup will be glad to comply 


| with your request and issue a proclama- 


' tion for the observance of American Edn- 
| cation Week, 


It is thought advisable, 
however, that the issuing of the procla- 
mation be delayed until near the time— 
i. R. Harker, Secretary to Governor 
Shoup, of Colorado, 

COOPERATION IS A VERY GREAT 

PLEASURE, 

It is a very great pleasure to cooperate 
with the American Legion, the Bureau of 
Education, and the National Education 
Association in their efforts to promote an 
American Education Week to be ob- 
served Deceniber 3 to 9, inclusive, and I 
shall be glad to issue a proclamation ac- 
cordingly.—W. D,. Denney, Governor of 
DYelairare. 

SPECIALIST ASSIGNED TO EACH DAY. 


One of the plans which I shall use is 
to assign to each of the days outlined the 
subject for consideration to some special- 
ist in our State to prepare a short article 
emphasizing the particular facts men- 
tioned.—_H. V. Holloway, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Delaware. 


BIGGEST APPEAL FOR EDUCATION, 


I am requesting the active cooperation 
of all school officials and of all friends 


of education to make this program un suc- 
cess, and to join with the United States 
Comuniissioner of Education in making 
the program the biggest appeal for edu- 
cation that has ever been made to the 
American people.—M. If. Parks, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Georgia. 


“CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS WILL JOIN CELE- 


BRATION. 


Hawali will be very glad, indeed, to 
join in the celebration of American Edu- 
cation. Week. I have transmitted copies 
of your letter to the local press, to his 


| excellency the Governor of Hawaii, to 


_ the American Legion, to the Sons of the 


; American Revolution, and to the Hawaii 
, Education Association. 
! many civie organizations of this Terri- 


Iam sure that 


: tory will cooperate in the appropriate 


' celebration 
| Vaughan 


of this important week.— 
MacCaughey, Superintendent 


: of Publie Instruetion, Hawaii. 


THEY ARE ALL DOING IT. 


I believe that some good will come 


| from setting aside such a week and hav- 
| ing the attention of the people called to 
' the importance of education in every 


possible way. It seems, however, that 
every organization throughout the coun- 
try is seeking to get some special day or 
some special week set aside for this or 
for that. I shall announce this educa- 
tion week through the press bulletin, 
printing the topic for each day.—r. G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, Illinois, 


WILL PROMOTE NATION-WIDE INTEREST 
IN EDUCATION. 


I will be very glad to take this matter 
up with our department of education and 
can assure you Indiana will cooperate to 
the fullest in emphasizing the importance ; 
of promoting nation-wide interest in edu- 
cation.— Warren T. MeCray, Governor of 
Indiana, 


WILL FOLLOW LINE OF PRESIDENT’S 
APPEAL, 


I shal be glad to issue a proclamation 
as soon as President Harding does go, 
following largely the line of his appeal 
to the people—A". Ff. Kendall, Governor 
of Towa, 
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NATIONAL IN SCOPE AND BENEFICENT IN 
INFLUENCE. 


] shall be very glad to cooperate with 
you and the American Legion and the 
National Education Association in mak- 
ing this event national in scope and 
beneficent in influence. Within a few 
days I shall send out a letter to the press 
and to the schools of Maine.—Augustus 
O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Jlaine. 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS PLEASED 
TO HELP. 

I am directed by the governor to say 
that it will give him great pleasure to 
call to the attention of the public Ameri- 
ean Education Week, in accordance with 
your request.—Herman A. MacDonald, 
Secretary to Governor Cox of Massachu- 
setts. 

ALWAYS DOES COOPERATE; BUT IT IS A 
BAD TIME. 

I will, of course, cooperate—I always 
do. But I feel that it is a great mistake 
to use that week.—T7. B. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, Michi- 
gan. 

WILL COOPERATE, AS THEY DID LAST 
YEAR. 

The Department of Education for Min- 
nesota will be glad to cooperate, as they 
did last year, in this matter.—J. M, Me- 
Comiell, Oommissioner of Education, 
Minnesota, 


PLEASED WITH PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK. 


I shall be glad to cooperate in any way 
I can in order that this week may be ob- 
served in a creditable manner in our 
Commonwealth. JI am especially well 
pleased with the suggestive program for 
the entire week, and I trust that it will 
be largely observed throughout the Na- 
tion.—Sam A. Baker, State Superintend- 
ent of Publie Sehools, Missouri. 


‘“* BETTER-SCHOOL WEEK” OBSERVED IN 
OCTOBER. 

During the first and second weeks of 
October we are pla‘sning to observe Bet- 
ter-School Week in’ Mississippi, for the 
reason that during the month of October 
is about the only time between the open- 
ing of the schools and the good weather 
of spring that we can get all the people 
of the rural districts to assemble at the 
-schoothouses. However, during the week 
you mention, beginning December 3, we 
shall be glad to have something in the 
press along the lines indicated.—W. F. 
Bond, State Superintendent of Public 
Edueation, Afississippi. 


ELECTION FIRST, THEN PROCLAMATION. 


I am quite busy on the campaign and 
shall be out continuously until after 
election day, but as soon as that is out 


of the way I sball be very glad, indeed, 

to make the proclamation.—F&, A. Nestos, 

Governor of North Dakota. 

WILL CHANGE PLANS AND JOIN OTHER 
STATES. 

We have been arranging for an edu- 
cational week in North Dakota for the 
week containing November 2. Our State 
was admitted into the Union on that 
date and we thought it would be an ap- 
propriate way to observe the oceasion by 
emphasizing education that week. We 
had planned to make a special drive on 
the elimination of illiteracy. We will 
change our plans, however, as we be- 
lieve in cooperation, and designate the 
week of December 3 as American Hidu- 
eation Week for North Dakota.—Minnie 
J. Nielson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruetion, North Dakota. 


BEST EDUCATION WEEK POSSIBLE. 


Ohio will be glad to join you in making. 


this the best education week possible.— 
W. B. Bliss, Assistant Director of Hdu- 
eation, Ohio. 

URGES LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS TO 

OBSERVE WEEK. 

I am writing a letter to all city and 
county superintendents urging them to 
observe this week and to cooperate with 
us in carrying out the plans suggested by 
you.—R. H. Wilson, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Oklahoma, 
MATTER PRESENTED FROM DIFFERENT 

SOURCES. 

This matter was taken up with us 
some time since from different sources. 
We shall be pleased to issue a statement 
early in November, as you suggest.— 
Ben W. Olcott, Governor of Oregon. 


STATE AUTHORITIES ALREADY BUSY. 


We shall be glad to cooperate in every 
way in the promotion of American Edu- 
eation Week. Our State authorities are 
already busy in the matter.—Wz7r.-C. 
Sproul, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
PROPAGANDA IS NOT RHODE ISLAND’S 

WAY. 

Our school people have lost much of 
their enthusiasm for the observance of 
special weeks, and general education 
propaganda is not Rhode Island's way. 
Nevertheless, I can see that good might 
be accomplished by the observance of the 
week and will do what I can to cooper- 
ate with you and your plans,—Wulter LF, 
Ranger, Conmrissioner of Education, 
Rhode Island. 


WILL HANDLE MATTER IN MOST 
EFFECTIVE WAY. 

During the present season we have 
issued a large number of executive proc- 
lamations, and I may decide that better 
effect will be secured by handling the 


educational week movement through the 
State press in some other way. How- 
ever, I assure you of my interest and 
will do everything I can to assist in the 
advaneement of the project.—W. H. Ifc- 
Master, Governor, South Dakota. 


IN LINE WITH NATIONAL PROGRAM. 


We should be pleased to observe Amer- 
ican Education Week at an earlier date, 
but we do not want to appear to be out 
of line with the national program,—J. B. 
Brown, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Tennessee. 


CONSIDERS UNDERTAKING A WORTHY 
ONE. 

It will be a pleasure for me to extend 
this cooperation in so worthy an under- 
taking. and, as I did last year, I shall 
again have a proclamation emanate from 
my office.—Charles R. Mabey, Governor 
of Utah. 


GOVERNOR SHOWS PERSONAL INTEREST. 


Due publicity is being given this cam- 
paign by the State superintendent and 
by Governor Morgan. The governor 
especially desires that I call your at- 
tention to the fact that he has indorsed 
the work by a public letter to the press, 
to the department of education, to the 
civie and fraternal organizations of the 
State, and in fact to all agencies of the 
State, asking them to cooperate in the 
observance of this week. I do not have 
at hand a copy of the governor's letter 
to send to you, but take this opportunity 
to inform you, for the governor, that he 
has personally indorsed the campaign of 
a week’s duration. The department of 
education is preparing posters, sugges- 
tive programs, and other materials for 
the use of the people of the State in the 
observance of education week.—J. H. 
Hickman, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, West Virginia. 

PLANS CHANGED TO CONFORM TO 

NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

I will plan to make our observance of 
education week conform with the na- 
tional movement in reference to the 
date. In former years the Wisconsin 
observance has not always been in con- 
formity to the date of the national ob- 
servance, but I much prefer to have then 
all come the same week, and we shall 
make our plans accordingly.—John Cal- 
lehan, State Superintendent of Publie 
Schools, Wisconsin. 


WILL PREPARE AN ARTICLE FOR NEWS- 
PAPER CIRCULATION. 

We will prepare an article on Ameri- 
ean Education Week, December 3-9, and 
have it published in the newspapers 
throughout this State—Bertran W. 
Bennett, Secretary to Governor Carel, 
of Wyoming. 
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HIGHWAY ENGINEERING AND 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT EDUCATION 


Second Annual Conference in Washington—Transportation Among 
Most Pressing Problems World Is Facing—National Program Con- 
templates 180,000 Miles of Improved Highways—Will Have 


Marked Influence on Sociological Conditions. 


To review the field of highway engi- 
neering and highway transport educa- 
tion in the light of the expanding State 
and Federal highway program and the 
rapidly increasing social and commercial 
use of the highways, to discuss general 
and special courses in undergraduate and 
graduate curricula, and to exchange 
views on educational trends arising from 
these developments in the national traus- 
portation systems, the second national 
conference on education for highway 
engineering and highway transport was 
held at Washington October 26-28 under 
the auspices of the Highway Educatlon 
Board, of which Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is chairman, 

The conference was opened with the 
reading of a letter of greeting from 
President Harding. That the country 
needs good roads and more of them we 
are all agreed, wrote the President, but 
we also have been brought to realize 
that they are not to be had without very 
great expense. Transportation is among 
the most pressing and difficult problems 
that the world is facing, 


Highways for Peace or War. 


To plan for the country a system of 
highways which will not only meet the 
needs of ordinary trafiic but will be ready 
for use in military emergencies the War 
Department has prepared a map of a 
system of roads covering the entire 
country, said Gen. Lansing H. Beach, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
who made the first address. The Bureau 
of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is cooperating 
in earrying out this program, and the 
work of the bureau was outlined by its 
chief, Thomas H. MacDonald. Construc- 
tion of approximately 180,000 miles of 
improved highways is called for by the 
prograin, said Mr. MacDonald, adding 
that it will require about 15 or 20 years 
to bulld them. He went on to say that 
highway construction has not kept pace 
with the general growth of the autoimo- 
blle in the past 11 years. From 1910 to 


1922 the number of motor vehicles in- . 
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creased 2,000 per cent, and the increase 
in funds for road building was only 400 
per cent. 

Fandamental Highway Courses are Required. 


The trend of education for highway en- 
gineering and highway transport was dis- 
cussed by T. R. Agg, professor of high- 
way engineering, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanie Arts, and 
Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of high- 
way engineering and highway transport, 
University of Michigan. Professor Agg 
said that the trend seems to be toward 
a system whereby certain fundamental 
courses in highway engineering are re- 
quired of all civil engineering students. 
A. W. Campbell, commissioner of high- 
ways, Ottawa, Canada, summarized Ca- 
nadian highway policy and outlined the 
technical requirements expected of high- 
way engineers in the Dominion, Further 
ideas on education for highway work 
Were presented at a general discussion 
led by C. J. Tilden, division of engineer- 
ing, Yale University, and Lewis W. Mc- 
Intyre, assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, University of Pittsburgh. 

Sending the highways to school was 
the subject of an address by George M. 
Graham, of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Air transporta- 
tion was discussed by Maj. Gen. Mason 
M. Patrick, Chief of the Air Service, 
United States Army. Col. A. L. Dumont, 
Prench inilitary attaché, spoke of French 
highways. 

Cost Approahcing 2 Billion Dollars. 


Construction of American highways, 
now approaching an annual cost of $1,000,- 
000,000, is in pressing need of a definite 
financial policy, which should be worked 
out with the least possible delay, accord- 
ing to A. J. Brousseau, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 
Mr. Brousseau gave suggestions for work- 


ing out such a policy. Research and 
progress in highway probleins were taken 


up by Dr. E. D. Ball, director of scien- 
tifie work, United States Department of 
griculture, 
To lessen the congestion of cities and 
allow people to have homes in the open 
country is the task of the highway engi- 


heer, said C. J. Galpin, economist in 
charge of farm population, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr, Galpin pointed 
out that urban population in America had 
increased to the point where 287 cities of 
25,000 inhabitants or more now contain 
nearly 40,000,000 of our population. 
8. 8. McClure, editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, spoke on roads and civilization. 

That the motor truck and the railvoad 
should cooperate rather than compete 
was the contention of W. 11. Lyford, vice 
president of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad Co. Use of trucking facili- 
ties to collect and deliver freight 
promptly will allow the railroads to dis- 
pense with costly terminal buildings, 
which are virtually great warehouses, 
said Mr. Lyford in the tinal speech of the 
conference, 

Among the other speakers were C. C. 
Hanch, vice president National Autemo- 
ble Chamber of Cominerce; A. N. John- 
son, dean of the College of Engincering, 
University of Maryland; W. XK. Hatt, 
director, advisory board on highway re- 
search, National Research Council; and 
Frederick C, Horner, New York City. 

To Teach Highway Safety. 


Whom to teach, what to teach, and 
how to teach it, was the subject of a 
report on teaching highway traffie regu- 
lation and safety by the chairman of the 
committee on that subject, C. J. Hughes, 
dean of the Harvard Engineering School. 
Ten other educational committees studied 
some of the other aspects of education 
for highway work. Undergraduate study 
was taken np by five committecs. ‘The 
nature and content of supporting uon- 
teclinical courses in economlecs and Eng- 
lish was studied by one committee; an- 
other took up graduate work in highway 
engineering and highway transport. 

About 400 persons attended the confer- 
enee, representing all parts of the United 
States, as well as France, Italy, Canada, 
Austria, Germany, Peru, Cuba, the Neth- 
erlands, and Finland, 

Dr. Walton C, John, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the conference. 


Salary inereases amounting to four 
and a quarter inillion dollars a year have 
been granted to the 10,000 teachers and 
principals in Chicago. The minimum 
salary of the § 000 elementary-school 
teachers has been raised from $1,200 to 
$1,500, and the inaximum from $2,000 to 
$2,500, Tligh-school teachers, of which 
there are 1,600, now receive a minimum 
of $2,000 and a maximum of $3,800. au 
increase of $400 a year. Elementary 
principals now receive $3,000 to $4,800, 
and high-school principals $4,300 to 


$5,700. 


RULES FOR ENGLISH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Increasing Tendency to Confine Ad- 
missions to Clever Children— 
Formerly Students Were Almost 


Invariably Well-to-do; New 
About One-third Are ‘‘ Free 
Piaces.”’ 


Secondary schools in Mngland have not 
roum for the large numbers of children 
seeking to enter them, and therefore the 
authorities have decided to select by com- 
petitive examination the pupils who show 
the greatest promise of profiting by the 
advantages offered, according to the 
board of education’s new regulations for 
secondary schools. In Eugland the term 
“secondary school” does not mean 
merely a certain stage in education as it 
does in the United States, but a single 
type of school—one which teaches the 
humanities. In the United States when 
a pupll has finished eight vears of ele- 
mentary-school work and has been ad- 
mitted into either a public or private 
school for more advanced work he is said 
to be receiving secondary education, 
whether he is taking a college prepara- 
tory course, a technical, a business, or an 
agricultural course. All schools requir- 
ing for admittance satisfactory comple- 
tion of the eighth grade are here classi- 
fied as secondary schools. 


Like Our College Preparatory Courses. 


In England the work of secondary 
schools is classified under “higher edu- 
cation,” a term which in this country is 
applied only to institutions of college 
rank. The name secondary is there ap- 
plied to schools which give an academic 
course corresponding to the college pre- 
paratory course in this country. Sec- 
ondary education is said to have started 
in England with the idea of teaching 
musical rhythm for religious purposes. 
Later the schools became “ grammar 
schools,” with the idea of teaching Holy 
Writ, and as grammar schools they were 
known until very recent years. The old 
foundations of Winchester, Harrow, Eton, 
and so on, together with many of the 
grammar schools provided in the six- 
teenth century with the funds obtained 
by the dissolution of the monasteries, are 
the “public schools” of Wngland; they 
are, in fact, secondary schools, since their 
concern is to teach the humanities. The 
education act of 1902 gave a stimulus to 
local authorities to provide modern gram- 
mar schools, and from that date the 
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phrase “grammar school” has become 


obsolescent and the term ‘secondary 
school” is beginning nearly everywhere 
to take its place. 

Social distinctions undoubtedly entered 
into the classification of secoudary 
schools, but these distinctions are being 
rapidly removed by the municipalization 
of secondary education. 

Instead of being required to finish all 
the grades of the elementary school be- 
fore entering the secondary school, as 
American pupils are, English elementary- 
school pupils are examined when they 
reach the age of 11 to find out whether 
they are suited to “higher” education, 
regardless of what grade they have 
reached. If the school authorities find 
that the child is fitted for advanced 
academic work, and if the parents are 
willing. he is trausferred from the cle- 
mentary school to the secondary school. 
Pupils whose circumstances require a 
more practical education to enable them 
to earn their living sooner may enter a 
“central school” instead of a secondary 
school, 


These schools are not, like high schools 
in the United States, entirely supported 
by taxes and free to all who are qualified 
to enter them. Local taxes and excise 
taxes contribute to the support of second- 
ary schools, and grants from Parliament 
also help, but these sources do uot supply 
enough money to enable the schools to 
give free education to all. The partia- 
mentary grauts are given on condition 
that one-fourth of the pupils shall be re- 
ceived as “free placers,”’ and many 
scholarships are provided, so that ap- 
proximately one-third of the students in 
the secondary schools need not pay fees. 
According to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the board of education, these 
free places constitute a broad highway 
from the elementary schools into the sec- 
ondary schools. In this respect Mr. 
Fisher considers the British secondary- 
school system the most satisfactory in 
Europe. Private schools which accept 
parliamentary grants must comply with 
the condition that one-fourth of the stu- 
dents shall receive free tuition. Such 
schools may accept grants or not, as they 
choose. 


Qualifying Tests Formerly Enough. 


In the past, examinations for eutrance 
into secondary schools lave been qualify- 
ing exaniinations only aud not coinpeti- 
tive, and all pupils who could attain a 
certain grade iu the examination could 
be sure of a place in the secondary school 
if their home circuinstances were such 
that they could attend. But now a great 
demand has arisen for secondary eduea- 
tion, and financial conditions are delay- 
ing the extensiou of accommodations, so 


that places in the secondary schoal are 
not suflicient for the demand, and must 
be ullotted with greater discrimination. 
In order that the buildings and funds 
available may be used to the greatest ad- 
vautage, the aulhorities have decided to 
admit only the pupils who show the 
greatest promise of profitiug from second- 
ary-school instruction. To select these 
pupils competitive examinations will tein- 
porarily take the place of the qualifying 
examinations, which are the normal mode 
of admission. 

Entrance tests will be given with the 
aim of estimating capacity and promise 
rather than attainments. The board 
recommends that iu attempting to esti- 
mate capacity and promise a wide view 
should be taken. It believes that such 
characteristics as vigor, industry, and 
perseverance, quickness, of perception, 
and range of interest are not less rele- 
vant in determiuing the extent to which 
a candidate is likely to profit by a second- 
ary education than powers of calcula- 
tion and memory or readiness of verbal 
expression, The written examination will 
be in arithmetic and English only, but 
this may be snpplemented by an oral 
examination in any lines the examiners 
find suitable. The oral examination is 
expected to be especially useful in decid- 
ing upon the eligibility of pupils whose 
Standing is doubtful. To supplement the 
usual tests, intelligence tests may be 
given. 

Since the schools are chiefly intended 
for children between the ages of 10 and 
12 at the time of adinission, the school 
authorities may refuse admittance to 
children outside of these age limits. 
Sometimes children of exceptioual proiw- 
ise may be admitted before they are 10 
years old, but they will be expected to 
keep up with their classes iu order to be 
retained in the school. The regulations 
state that children more than 18 years 
of age should not be admitted unless they 
are fitted to enter a grade suitable to 
their age. 

Although every effort will be imade 
to judge a pupil's ability before admit- 
ting him to the school, the board realizes 
that some pupils may fail to make suf- 
ficient progress to justify their further 
continuance in the school. Such pupils 
should not continue to fill places that 
might better be taken by brighter stu- 
dents, and since opportunity for second- 
ary school education is for the present 
denied to many, the board recomimends 
that school authorities take steps to sep- 
arate from the school students who are 
doing poor work. It is hoped that by 
eareful selection and rejection of pupils 
the secondary-school authorities may be 
able to use the facilities at their disposal 
in the most economical way. 
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SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
SWEDISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Swedish Schools Organized on the Parallel Plan—Folk Schools 
Greatly Strengthened During Past Few Years—More Industrial 


Schools Established Since 1918—Commission’s Report Weuld Make 
Folk Schools Foundation of System. 


By Nits HANNINGER, Professor of Educational Theory and Practice, Teachers’ 
Training College, Landskrona, Sweden. 


[Translated from the Swedish by P. H, Pearson.} 


I, PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCA. 
TION IN SWEDEN. 


Every European educator who travels 
in America is impressed by the differ- 
ences between American and European 
education and educational institutions 
which arise from the freedom from tradi- 
tion which during centuries has char- 
acterized America. Occasional criticisms 
do oceur in American educational litera- 
ture of the presence of medieval relics in 
American education, but in respect to this 
matter America and Europe hold a rela- 
tion like that of the mote and the beam. 
It is certainly true that the present zeal 
for educational reform which has seized 
Sweden and other BHuropean countries 
has its point of departure in the break 
between tradition and new ideas which 
was dune to the wave of social and polit- 
ical upheaval brought on by the war. 

Any endeavor to show the leading char- 
acteristics of Swedish education of to- 
day can best be brought under three 
points of view: 

1, Reforms within the folk school 
through the new outline of courses. 

2. The new practical schools for young 
people. 

3. The projected reforms in higher 
theoretical education urged in the re- 
port just submitted by the Grand Com- 
mission on School Reforms. 

Series of Parallel School Types. 

I. Sweden has what is called a parallel 
school system, i. e., a Series of parallel 
school types—the six or seven year folk 
school, with entrance age of 7; and the 
six-year Realskola, with entrance age of 
9, Theoretically the Realskola is based 
on the first three classes of the folk 
school, but a large proportion of the 
pupils come from private schools. Hence 
the folk school is intended for the chil- 
dren of the masses of the people while 
the Realskola trains for citizenship and 
at the same time prepares for continued 
theoretical instruction at a four-year 


gymnasiuin. The gymnasium adinits only 
boys, while the Realskol type is, in many 
eases, coeducational. Schools for the 
higher education of girls are maintained 
partly by the State and partly by the 
communities, 


Folk School Douhly Strengthened. 


For years the advance of democracy 
in Sweden has served to strengthen the 
folk school in a twofold way: It has 
strengthened the inner work of the 
school; it has improved and perfected 
its outer organization. In respect to the 
inner work of the folk school @ notable 
advance was effected through the new 
instruction plan framed in 1919 under 
the direction of Varner Ryden, a Social 
Democrat, then Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and Edueation. The outstanding 
feature of the new plan is that it really 
tries to make the folk school a “ school 
for the duties of life” and shapes the 
instruction toward this end. The plan 
is to make young people familiar with 
the community where they expect to live 
and work, and to train them accordingly 
to become physically and psychically eca- 
pable members of society. 

Time for Religion is Reduced. 

The plan ushered in two departures 
which have caused earnest discussion. 
First, it reduced the number of hours 
in religion from 5 to 2. This reduction 
of the time devoted to a subject that has 
always dominated the traditions of the 
folk school was in some quarters re- 
ceived with approval; in otllers—from the 
clergy especially—it roused an outcry of 
opposition. The second departure was 
marked by placing on the school pro- 
gram for the first three years a subject 
entirely new—home and community 
study. This subject requires on the part 
of the pupil study and observation in 
immediate environs of home and school 
and to work exercises growing out of 
these observations, The teacher is ac- 
cordingly to shape lessons from what he 


finds in the surroundings and in local 
activities, and to link these things with 
geography, nature study, history, draw- 
ing, and sloyd. 

Practical Schools for Young People. 


2, My second viewpoint comprises the 
practical schools for young people. The 
law establishing these was passed in 
1918 and countersigned by Varner 
Ryden, They, too, strengthen the posi- 
tion of the folk school in that they cre- 
ate opportunities for folk-school gradu- 
ates to receive continued training along 
specific lines. These institutions com- 
prise a two-year continuation school, with 
a total of 360 hours of instruction, Its 
courses are to be directed in the main 
along practical lines and thereby to guide 
the pupil toward his future life work. 
Regional conditions determine whether 
the eourses are to set up a specific voca- 
tion as the aim or to be educational in 2 
general sense. In the former case there 
is to be instruction in one of the crafts, 
citizenship, and the mother tongue; in 
the latter case there is to be citizenship, 
the mother tongue, natural history, sloyd, 
and horticulture. This continuation 
school will be obligatory in all communi- 
ties after 1924. 


Apprentice School May be Obligatory. 


Again, its courses prepare for a two- 
year apprentice school, which may be 
made obligatory if the community should 
so decide; in localities where it is obliga- 
tory the total period of required in- 
struction may extend from the seventh 
to the completion of the seventeenth 
year, The instruction in the apprentice 
school comprises from 6 to 12 hours per 
week during 8 or 9 months of the year. 
An optional crafts school with a one- 
year course continues from the appren- 
tice school. Its aim is to give an ex- 
tended and more fully technical train- 
ing within certain crafts; it includes 
also the study of sociology, qualifying 
for positions of trust, and for independ- 
ent trade Management. In the matter 
of organization great liberty is extended 
to the respective communities. 

Meet Needs of Practical Life. 


The institutions here mentioned are 
designed principally to meet the needs 
of actual practical life; they are also 
the expression of Sweden’s democratic 
trend in school reforms. They provide 
a way for the folk-school pupils—the 
great masses—to continue their eduea- 
tion in a practical direction. They take 
young people tn hand during the critical 
age of 14-16 and help them to plan for 
the future, 

In addition to these practical institu- 
tions, many advanced technical sckdofs 
and gymnasiums, public and commercial, 
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have been established throughout the 
country. These schools attract gifted 


and orderly young people who have com- 
pleted the folk school and apprentice 
sehool and seek advancement by train- 
ing for efficiency. Sweden has, in brief, 
opened the road for her capable young 
people of all classes of society by provid- 
ing opportunities suited to their endow- 
ments and ambitions. 


Findings of Grand School Commission. 


3. My third point, academic education, 
leads at once to the report just submitted 
by the Grand School Cominission. Their 
findings are also connected with the name 
of Varner Ryden, for he appointed the 
commission and gave them their instruc- 
tions, The commission's work was to 
organize all higher education in such a 
way as to make the folk school the coim- 
mon foundation upon which all other in- 
stitntions. practical and academic, should 
be based. Thereby the parallel system 
would he abolished. ‘Theoretical and 
practical education was, moreover, to be 
provided for girls, whereby they would 
have opportunities equal to those pro- 
vided for boys. he commission has 
wworked out its assignment in a volumi- 
nous report, which is naw discussed by 
educators and critics of the country. 
The proposals of the commission involve 
changes by far the most fundamental in 
the history of Swedish education. 


Foundation, Middle, and Upper Schools. 


Briefly, the commission would estab- 
lish a foundation school of six years lead- 
iug to 2 middle school (Realskola) of 
four vears, connecting with a gymnasium 
(upper school) of three years. Admis- 
sion to both the middle school and the 
gyinnasium should be contingent on a 
special test calculated to secure to each 
of these school types the iost suitable 
Glass of pupils. The gymmasium is to 
provide both general education and di- 
yergence toward advanced technical spe- 
cialties later to be pursued at the uni- 
versity. Three lines of gymnasium work 
are therefore to be provided: The ancient 
classics, Latin and science, modern lan- 
suages, and the sciences. These designa- 
tions indleate the nucleus about which 
other snbjects are to be grouped. The 
Latin und science line permits concentra- 
tion. however, on cither mathematics or 
natural science; the Latin line allows 
German or physics to be substituted by 
Greek. The comimission’s plan also re- 
duces the subjects, so that in the highest 
gymnasium class only seven subjects are 
on the schedule: Provided, however, That 
drawing, music, gymnastics, play, and 
athletics may be included. Outwardly 
the organization would accordingly re- 
semble the 6-3-3 system, which is now 
gaining vogue in the United States. 


But inner reorganizations are also on 
the way. For some decades past the uni- 
versities have complained that the stu- 
dents immatriculating for the courses 
have come with insufficient preparation. 
After much discussion the remedy seems 
to be in carrying fewer subjects at the 
saine time, hence concentration of les- 
sons and lectures on single subjects. The 
commission favors changes with such 
conceiutration in view together with plans 
for work in the highest class to arouse 
the pupil’s initiative and responsibility. 

The preceding account shows that 
Sweden is obviously reaching out toward 
what is characteristic in Anglo-Saxon 
education. In times past the Swedish 
schools have received marked impress 
from the German schools, but of recent 
years Sweden is directing her attention 
toward the Anglo-Saxon school world. 


I]. DIFFERENCES THAT STRIKE 
THE VISITOR. 


A Swedish educator visiting American 
schools finds notable differences between 
them and the schools of his own country. 
In the American school he finds the Amer- 
ican flag displayed; in Sweden you can 
see, as a rule, only the flagpole; the 
Swedish banner is displayed only on holi- 
days, and the classrooms are generally 
not decorated with ihe national emblem. 


If a visitor enters a Swedish classroom 
the entire class will rise out of courtesy— 
this holds good in all schools, from the 
folk schools to the university, Such 
acts would undoubtedly have the effect 
of oddity in America, where conventions 
of greetings and courtesy are quite dif- 
ferent. 


Swedish Teachers Maintain Formal Discipline. 


In the mutter of discipline the visitor 
finds different customs in the American 
schools. In Sweden the relations be- 
tween teachers and pupils are much more 
formal and rigid. The time is past, to be 
sure, when all pupils had to sit exactly 
the same way, with, for instance, hands 
locked or arms folded, but in a class 
maintaining fair discipline the pupils are 
never permitted to sit or lounge in care- 
less attitude on the benches nor are they 
permitted to carry on a Whispering con- 
versation with those about them. In 
my Own gymnasium period I remember 
that a boy was sent out of the room be- 
cause his coat collar was slightly turned 
up in the neck; a boy might receive a 
very severe reprimand for resting his 
chin on his hand. The last years have, 
to be sure, brought noted changes in 
these respects, and I know many teachers 
who permit pupils in the tenth to twelfth 
year a certain freedom so that they may 
sit or stand at their desks as they prefer. 


Traits more or less closely connected 
with the régime of discipline mark a 
contrast between the Swedish and the 
American pupil. In ihe laiter I have 
noted greater frankness and greater self- 
confidence, .\s a Nation the Americans 
have great readiness of speech. When 
the occasion arises fluency of utterance 
never fails them, rising at times to im- 
pressive eloquence. By consistent train- 
ing in public discourse, debates, and dra- 
matic representation, the schools do their 
part in fostering this native endowment, 


Swedish people are, in general, re- 
luctant to speak in public. Though 


spoken exercises are on the Swedish 
school program, the Swedish schools do 
not approximate the American schools in 
stressing oral presentation and training 
in public discourse. Again, self-govern- 
ment, which has gained considerable 
vogue in American schools, fosters the in- 
dependence aud responsibility of the pu- 
pils; in Sweden, though well known, it 
has not gained general acceptance. 

Thorough Knowledge vs. Practical Ability. 

It hus been said more than once that 
a Swedish and an American schoolboy 
differ in this, that the former has more 
thorough knowledge in a greater number 
of subjects hut the latter has greater 
readiness and greater practical ability 
to make full use of what he knows. I 
believe the characterization is fair and 
that it points out a vital contrast be- 
tween American and Swedish education. 
The number of studies required in the 
Swedish gymnasia has often been dis- 
cussed and criticized; obviously the 
courses lead to a wide range of informa- 
tion, and jit can with justice be said of 
a bright boy who has gone through the 
gymnasium that he knows a good deal. 
There is good ground for saying that the 
“maturity ’ examination is the hardest 
examination in the country. It com- 
prises rigid tests in written form cover- 
ing four or five subjects and oral exami- 
nations in 10 or 11 others. This scarcely 
conforms to the ancient educational 
maxim, “non multa sed multum”; but 
above everything else it is fraught with 
danger to the pupil’s health. On the 
other hand, I should not feel free to ad- 
vocate a concentration carried out to the 
extent that I have found it in the schools 
of America. 

A general education in Sweden re- 
quires a more comprehensive study of 
foreign languages. An American lecturer 
told me that a knowledge of English Is 
sufficient In America—an obvious error. 
In Sweden no one would presuine to say 
that the mother tongue alone sufliced for 
the various stages of advanced studies. 

That education among the people of 
Sweden ranks high is a fact well known 
and does not need to be repeated here. 
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Bverybody with hardly an exception can 
read and write his nether tongue, and 
Sweden is well known for its noted men 
of science, purticularly in the domain 
of the natural and technical sciences, 
There is, however, the danger that in 
our little country too many elect a career 
of study in preference to a career of 
practical work. Altogether too many of 
our yonth move on toward the gyimna- 
sium with its theoretical courses and 
training. Viewed from its sociological 
side, the unity school—one of the Grand 
Commission proposals—means an impor- 
tant step onward in so far ay it makes 
possible wu more rational selection of 
courses for the higher school types, but 
another step at least equally important 
remains: To make the lines of practical 
education, the continuation schools and 
apprentice schools, equal in social pres- 
tige with the luinanistic lines and 
thereby make them equally attractive. 
Rigiitt here hope and encouragement is 
found in the record of our “ practical” 
gymnasia, our commercial and technical 
gynuasia. In my opinion America is 
more fortunately sitnated in these re- 
spects in so far as instrnction in both 
practical and theoretical subjects is 
given in the same schools or at least 
in the same kinds of schools, with the 
option for the pupil to stress either one 
class of subjects or the other. 


More Freedom in American Course. 


American high schools oifer in geveral 
nluch greater freedom with respect to 
electives than do the gymnusia of Swe- 
den. Upon first acqnaintance with an 
American high school one is fairly be- 
wildered by the range and variety one 
meets. In Sweden a glance at the home 
schedule makes everything clear and ob- 
vions. Tach class has its fixed working 
program und studies its several sunb- 
jects—natunral scienee and sometimes 
geography excepted—in a specified class- 
room. In America it appears as if each 
pupil had his own working program; a 
elass is not there the same unit as it is 
in a Swedish gymnasium. 

A brief article like the present has 
room for only a very few of the many 
points of difference between the Swedish 
and the American systems of instruc- 
tion. The Swedish form of gymnastics 
and the high rauk it takes in our schools 
ave well known in America. Some other 
differences might seem more of a sur- 
prise. American educators have, for in- 
stance, beeu quite astonished to learn 
that intelligence measgurelnents are not 
used in the schools of Sweden. Not 
even the Grand School Comiission has 
ventured to mention intelligence tests 
along its Imuny New proposals, hence at 
present the outlook is that these mezas- 
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urements will not for some time become 
a part of the school régime, as appears 
to be the case in America. The sugges- 
tion of a professor in our country that 
such tests be applied to our military re- 
cruits became the object of much ridi- 
cule im the press. 


Word “ Teacher’ not a Feminine Noun. 


That the pupils are the chief factor in 
ihe school is an oft-repeated statement. 
True, but the teachers as well are an 
element of some significance, hence a 
word about them may be in order. The 
word ‘‘ teacher” is not a feminine noun 
here as it is in America. With the ex- 
ception of the first two school years, 
boys in this country are taught almost 
entirely by men, and it is to be hoped 
that the future will not greatly alter our 
teaching conditions in this respect. The 
proportion of men teachers and women 
teachers resolves itself in the first place 
to a qnestion of economy. Iu regard to 
this question it can be safely said that 
while teachers here have not the very 
best salary conditions, they are better off 
than American teachers. They have a 
more secnre tenure of position; pension 
arraugements provide for their old age; 
in the rnral districts teachers’ cottages 
and fuel are included in their remunera- 
tion. Even if life tenure in single in- 
stances teinpts the teacher into conven- 
tional routine, it is nevertheless the basis 
for independence, fearlessness, and com- 
posure for work. 

Swedish cducation is at present pass- 
ing throngh a period of departure from 
some traditions, causing an nndoubted 
forward movement in every part of the 
school system. Despite the differeuces 
which may be noted, Aimerican schools 
and Swedish schools have this in com- 
mon, that teachers and pnpils are en- 
gaged in hard and earnest work, and this 
is of chief moment, even if the work is 
done in different ways and pushed in 
different directions. Then, too, the goal 
is the same—to train young people as 
usefnl and capable members of the so- 
ciety and the nation to which they belong. 


A representative of the Friendly RKe- 
lations Comittee of New York has been 
visiting Pern and other South American 
conntries. ‘Lhe object of this committee, 
which is composed of Americcans hold- 
ing important positions in the business 
and social world, is to aid foreign 
students coming to the United States 
in their adjustments to student life in 
this conutry. The committee works in 


cooperation with the educational sec- 
tion of the Pan American Union and 


SHOWS PROGRESS 
BUT NEEDS MONEY 


Advance in Three Years Nearly as 
Great as in Previous 28—Better 
Laws and Increased Public Inter- 
est Responsible—Bureau of Edu- 
cation Helped. 


If Alabama's children are to Nave at 
some time in the next 25 years the op- 
portunity to be taught by well-trained 
teachers in school buildings adapted to 
conserving the health of the child and to 
meeting the demands of modern methods 
of education, better financial provision 
must be made, according to a statistical 
study of education in Alabama from 
1890 to 1921 issued by the State Board 
of Education, This study gives a fairly 
complete picture of the progress which 
has been made during ihe last 30 years 
and of the tendencies jhich predict the 
course of future growth. 

Measured by the Ayres index number 
for State school systems, Alabuma’s pnb- 
lic schools gained three-fourths as many 
points during the three-year period from 
1918 to 1921 as were gained in the 2S8- 
year period from 1890 to 1918. ‘This 
progress is due to the tremendous growth 
in public interest brought about by the 
war, to the law which established the 
county unit of school administration 
with a county superintendent appointed 
by the county board of education, to the 
constitutional amendment which  per- 
mitted the levy of county and district 
S-mnill taxes, and to fhe new school code 
enacted by the legislature of 1919 follow- 
ing a careful study of Alabama’s school 
system made by representatives of the 
United States Bureau of Education under 
the direction of the Alabaina Mdneation 
Comuinission, 


To encourage and reward high attain- 
ment on the part of students in sec- 
oudury schools, the Cum Laude Society 
was founded at Tome Sehool, Port De- 
posit, Md., in 1906. Twenty-one schools, 
qneluding Jixeter, Andover, and Veun 
Charter, have chapters in the socicty, 
Hach chapter may clect aS members 
those students of the highest class who 
have an honor record up to the time of 
clection and who stand in the first fifth 
of the class. The constitution las been 
muended io open the society to girls, 
who were formerly exchided from mem- 
bership. Die Tolietes sliatle nel pet 


other institutions —Bullctin of the Pan | Phillips-Exeter Academy, lWxeter, N. H., 


American Uitton. 


is secretary general ot the society. 
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FOR GOD AND COUNTRY. 


Tt is fitting that Amerlean Education 
Week shonld begin on Sunday and that 
its observance should be devoted to God 
aud country. In thousands of pulpits 
throughont the United States on Decem- 
ber 38, 1922, emphasis will be laid on the 
citizeu’s relation to the Divine Unity and 
upon the citizen’s duty to his country. 
Love of God and country, then, will be 
the great slogan that will usher in Amer- 
ican Education Week. 

The greatest blessing of a democracy is 
toleratiou for the opinions of others, 
especially in religious beliefs. The sep- 
aration of church and state does not 
make for irreligion or lukewarmness in 
matters of faith, but the contrary. De- 
spite what some foreigu critics have said, 
the people of America are essentially 
religious and idealistic. The great re- 
form movements that have swept the 
country from time to time prove it. Our 
National Legislature, as well as the legis- 
latures of many of the States, are opened 
with prayer for divine guidance. It was 
the philosopher and scientist, Benjamin 
Franklin, who first inaugurated a move- 
ment to have a regularly appointed chap- 
lain for Congress. The fathers of the 
Republic were religious men. Upon our 
eoius is the significant sentence: “In 
God we trust.” Particularly significant 
is this declaration when it appears upon 
the coin bearing the portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose love of God, country, and 
fellow man so illumined his life. In the 
greatest of his public utterances he 
voiced his faith and hope in God. 

Love for one’s native land can not be 
too often impressed upon the uascent 
mind. There are some doctrinaires who 
profess to be “citizens of the world,” 
but it is a vain delusion. The World 
War emphasized as never before in the 
history of mankind the meaning of na- 
tionality, the love of one’s native land. 
When the flag goes by the patriot’s heart 
thrills with emotion, for it is the symbol 
of his country, his home and fireside, and 
all that he holds dear in this life. A 


basic movement to-day ls instruction in 
citizenship. the duty one owes to his 
country. 

The way to combat Sovietlsm and Bel- 
shevism is through enlighteued public 
opinion, through ideas based upon sound 
trainiug iu economics and political sci- 
ence. Lofty ideals of patriotism will al- 
ways give a dynamic force to our views. 
Love of country is the fundamental prln- 
ciple of citizenship.—H. Rh. Hvans. 


ONE-FIFTH THE POPULATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One-fifth of the total population of con- 
tinental United States is enrolled in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
according to figures for 1920. An en- 
rollment of 21;578,316 was reported for 
that year to the Bureau of Educatiou by 
the departments of education of the sev- 
eval States, and the total population was 
105,710,620, according to the Federal cen- 
sus. Three-fourths of the pupils eu- 
rolled in public schools, or 16,150,035, are 
in average daily atteudance. On a day 
on which the schools are in sessiou more 
than 15 per cent of all persons in the 
United States are receiving instruction 
in the public schools. 

But more than one-third of all persons 
from % to 18 years of age are not in 
school on any given day. Of 27,728,788 
persons 5 to 18 years of age, 78 per cent, 
or 21°578,516, are enrolled in ‘public 
schools, but ouly 58 per cent of the num- 
ber 5 to 18 years of age are in average 
daily attendance, namely, 16,150,035, It 
is estimated that 2,084,642 children, or 
7 per cent of all those 5 to 18 years of 
age. are enrolled in private and parochial 
schools. Assuming that the rate of at- 
teudance in those schools is approxi- 
mately the same as in public schools it 
appears that about 386 per cent of the 
ehildreu of school age are absent from 
school on any given day. 

The average leugth of term of all pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools in 
1920 was 162 days. Hach pupil enrolled 
was iu average attendance for 121 days. 
The total schooling received by the chil- 
dren of school age was obtained by 85 
per cent of such children eurolled in pub- 
lic and private schools who attended for 
an average of only six school months of 
20 days each. This assumes that the 
length of term iu private schools was ap- 
proximately the same as in public schools, 
as is probable—Florence Du Bois. 


Studeuts at the Uuiversity of Califor- 
nia manage and direct both tlie business 
and the artistic department of their the- 
atev undertaking. Stage, scenery, drops. 
lightiug and curtain are all made by 
students. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION FOR ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


All schools in Italy, public and private, 
as well as children’s asylums, are now 
subject to regulations for the coutrol of 
communicable diseases. At the beginning 
of each school year every scliool receives 
medical iuspection. A medical inspector 
also visits each school once a month. 
Any pupll suspected of having a com- 
municable disease is excluded from the 
school uutil a definite diagnosis has been 
made. The principal of a school may 
exclude a. child temporarily uutil the 
school physiciau has seen him, Teachers 
are required to report auy case of sus- 
pected eye or skin trouble. An outbreak 
of disease may result iu closing of the 
school, if this is recommended by the 
school physician. Childreu who are iu 
dauger of becoming tuberculous receive 
special attention. Classes for such chil- 
dren are. formed whenever a large enough 
number of “pre-tuberculous” children 
are fouud iu a community. Vaccination 
is compulsory. ' 


SCHOOLS CLOSED FOR TRIVIAL 
REASONS. 


That schools should begin and close 
regularly at definite hours and that they 
should continue uninterruptedly through- 
out the term are elementary points in ad- 
ministration that are usually taken for 
granted. But in one of the surveys by 
the general education board it was found 
that in some places schools are closed 
for trivial reasons. In one county a 
trustee closed the school because his son 
was ill and he did not want tlie boy to 
fall behiud the other children, therefore 
the school had to wait until the trustee’s 
son was well. In another school the 
teacher closed school for a week while 
she went to a neighboring city to do her 
winter shopping. 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR OUTSIDE 
INSTRUCTION. 


Students in Denver high schools who 
carry work in the regular music courses 
offered by the school receive credit 
toward graduatiou for instructiou re- 
ceived from private teachers also. Such 
outside lessons must continue for a full 
school vear of 38 weeks, and practice 
must occupy at least six hours a week. 
The parent or guardian and the private 
teacher must each make a signed report 
for each semester on the number and 
duration of the lessons and the time 
speut in practice. Credits in music 
earned at school and outside may not 
amouut to more thau one unit during 
the year. 
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T heartily approve of promoting an 
American Fducation Week, and if I can 
be of any service will be pleased to as- 
sist.—L. Heisler Ball, United States Sen- 
ator (Delaiare). 

Answering your letter of recent date, I 
have referred it to Senator Capper, pub- 
lisher of the Topeka Daily Capital and a 
number of weekly papers, and urged him 
to say something about the educational 
week. I am glad that you are taking up 
the question of Americanization, citizen- 
ship, and patriotism. I think the ques- 
tion of Americanization has been delayed 
too long.—Charies Curtis, United States 
Senator (Kansas). 

I heartily approve and am taking the 
matter of American Education Week up 
wilh our local papers.—N. B. Dial, 
United States Senator (South Carolina). 

The movement you advoeate is one to 
which I may and do very heartily sub- 
scribe—<Andrieus A. Jones, United States 
Senator (New Mewico). 

I shall, of course, be very glad to ren- 
der any service in my power,—NJMedil? 
AfcCormick, United States Senator (Illi- 
nois). 

T shall give my earnest support to any 
question which will be of benefit to our 
people along the lines of educational 
work, and shall gladiv indorse the cam- 
paign for an American Education 
Week.— Tasker LL, Oddie, United States 
Senator (Nevada). 

I shall be pleased to cooperate with the 
Governor of Wyoming in every possible 
way in the matter of an American Edu- 
cation Week.—F'rancis FH. Warren, United 
States Senator (Wyoming). 

I have your letter of October 11 telling 
me of your plans for the American Edu- 
cation Week. I shall be glad to co- 
operate with you in this splendid under- 
taking.—James H. Watson, United States 
Senator (Indiana). 

I have always felt that the public- 
school system of this country is the 
greatest institutio.. we have, and I am 
only too glad to do what I can to further 
the development of our educational insti- 
tutions. The voters of Maryland will 
liave an opportunity to express their de- 
sires on a constitutional amendment de- 
signed to increase the number of schools 
in the State. I am supporting this 


CONGRESSIONAL INDORSEMENT OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK. 
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Typical Expressions by Members of the United States Congress— 
Testify to Interest in Education and Willingness to Aid in National 
Campaign for [ts Advancement. 


amendment and expect soon to make a 
public statement for the press of the 
State to this effect, and at the same time 
will publicly indorse the commendable 
effort of the Bureau of Education in pro- 
moting the American Education Week. 
I hope it will be a great success.—O. FE. 
Weller, United States Senator (Mary- 
land), 

I shall be glad to give such assistance 
to the matter as I may be able to.—Syd- 
ney Anderson, Alember of Congress (Afi 
nesota). 

You may be sure that I shall be glad 
to do all that I can to aid in stimulating 
an even greater interest in educational 
matters. I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with all movements giving special em- 
phasis to the educational subjects that 
you refer to in your letter.—Clay Stone 
Lriggs, Member of Congress (Teras). 

You may be assured that I will take 
much pleasure in cooperating with your 
bureau in promoting American Educa- 
tion Week in every way possible. Do 
not hesitate to call upon me when you 
feel that I can serve you.—fF'red A. Brit- 
ten, Member of Congress (Illinois). 

I will certainly be glad to indorse this 
movement.—ldiward EF. Browne, Afem- 
ber of Congress (Wisconsin). 

The school organization here is a very 
active one. and, as I am informed, are 
taking a very active interest in this 
week, and I will try to promote the in- 
terest by indorsement in the local news- 
papers.—Theodore MH. Burton, dfember of 
Congress (Ohio), 

I] shall, indeed, be very pleased to do 
all that I can to make the American 
Education Week a success in my county, 
Luzerne County, Pa. My father was 
connected with educational work and I 
am a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation in the House. I am on this day 
taking up with the authorities in my 
county the question of bringing the sub- 
ject matter of your letter to their atten- 
tion —Clurenee D. Coughlin, Member of 
Congress (Pennsylvania), 

I will be glad to cooperate in making 
the week a success.—S. W. Dempsey, 
Member of Congress (New York). 

I will be glad to give the campaign 
such assistance as I can.—f'red H. Domi- 


I shall be very glad to do anything in 
my power to help promote the American 
Education Week.—Ilamélton Fish, jr., 
Member of Congress (New York). 

I assure you that I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with your work and will be glad 
to cooperate.—B, K. Focht, Member of 
Congress (Pennsylvania), 

We can not dwell on the benefits of 
Americanization and education too much 
these days. Anything I ean do to pro- 
mote the movement in my State I assure 
you I shall be most happy to do.—Ira@ G, 
Hersey, Member of Congress (Maine). 

I will speak to the newspapers about 
American Edueation Week before I 
leave for Washington.—Julius Kahn, 
Member of Congress (California), 

I will be glad to do what I can to give 
this matter publicity in my district and 
lend such assistance as I can give.—Hd- 
gar Rk, Ikiess, Afember of Congress (Penn- 
sylvania). 

I assure you that I shall be pleased to 
assist in any way that I can in this 
meritorious work.—Welter W. Ifagee, 
Alember of Congress (New York). 

I assure you that I will do everything 
possible to assist the campaign for an 
eifective American Education Week. It 
is a good cause and will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the strong support of all good cit- 
izens.—latther W. Alott, Member of Con- 
gress (New York). 

When the proclamation is issued by 
the President I will be very glad to give 
your National Education Campaign my 
hearty indorsement and such publication 
through the newspapers of my district as 
may be possible—F, F. Patterson, jr., 
Member of Congress (New Jersey). 

T am happy to say that the American 
Education Week has my hearty indorse- 
ment. You know that I have long felt 
that a program such as you propose 
would be one of the worth-while things 
in which our executive departments 
could engage. Special emphasis should 
he laid upon Americanization, patriotism, 
illiteracy, and physical education. Com- 
mand me in any manner that I can be of 
assistance.—John IW. Rainey, Jlember of 
Congress (Illinois). 

I shall be glad to do whatever I can to 
advance the cause of American Educa- 
tion Week.—Joln Jueob Rogers, Member 
of Congress (Massachusetts). 

I am very glad to learn of this move- 
ment and indorse it highly.—J/. Steener- 
son, Member of Congress (Afinnesota). 

I shall be very glad, indeed, to do any- 
thing that will make this a success.— 
Zebulon Weaver, Afember of Congress 
(North Carolina). 

1 will be glad to cooperate in promot- 
ing the American Education Week and 
will take the matter up with our local 


niek, ALember of Congress (South Caro- | papers.—James P, Woods, Beniber of 


lind). 


Congress (Virginia). 
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HEALTH SERVICE 
IN CITY SCHOOLS 


Joint Committee of National Educa- 
tion and American Medical As- 
sociation Presents Report—One 


City Spends $8 a Year for 
Health Work Per Child. 


To show typical conditions in health 
work done by city schools, the joint com- 
mittee on health education of the Na- 
tional liducational Association and the 
American Medical Association has pub- 
lished a report on various phases of 
school health service in cities and towus 
of more than 2,500 population. Of 341 
school superintendents answering the 
questiounaire issued by the committee, 
more than half represented cities of be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 people. Thir- 
teen answered for towns smaller than 
10,000, and the rest, 155, for cities larger 
than 25,000. Forty-six of these cities 
have populations greater than 100,000. 

Two hundred and seventy-one cities 


report an appropriation for health super- 


vision and physical education, only 11 
cities reporting that nothing is spent for 
this work. ‘Che highest amount spent 
annually for each child is $8, paid by a 
western city of a population between 
50,000 and 100,000. The median sum 
paid annually for each child is $1.37, and 
about one-third of the cities reporting 
pay nore than $2, Cities having a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 and cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 pay a median of 
$1.74 for this service. 

The money paid for health supervision 
and physical education represents ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure for education in the 265 cities 
reporting both items. Two cities hav- 
ing populations between 25,000 and 
50,000 spend §& per cent of their total 
education budget for health work, and 
33, most of them between 10,000 and 
25,000, spend less than 1 per cent. More 
than half of the cities reporting spend 
from 1 to 3 per cent of their education 
money for health purposes. ‘The highest 
percentage is paid in cities of the Great 
Lakes region, where 2.56 per cent of the 
school money is devoted to health super- 
vision and physical education, and the 
lowest percentage is paid in cities of 
the South, where only 1.98 per cent of 
the school money goes for health educa- 
tion. 

For the control of communicable and 


other acute diseases, 321 cities inspect | 
In more than half of these | 


pupils daily. 
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cities the teacher is responsible to the 
principal for this work. The principal 
reports to the s¢bool nurse, and the 
nurse to the school physician. ‘Yo dis- 
cover physical defects 197 cities give a 
physical examination once a year to 
every pupil in the schools. Fifty-six 
cities give such examinations twice a 
year. 

Hospital and clinic facilities for the 
correction of defects among sclioel chil- 
dren are generally insuflicient, according 
to the answers from more than 300 cities. 
Nearly half of the cities reporting have 
insufficient clinic facilities or none for 
the correction of visual defects and re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids, and more 
than half are lacking in proper arrange- 
ments for the correction of dental de- 
fects. Dental clinics are maintained in 
°37 cities. These are loeated in public 
schools in 117 cities. In others they are 
at the office of some philanthropic 
agency, in medical schools, at the office 
of the board of health, or'’at the office 
of a local dentist. 

School budgets in 132 cities provide 
money for remedying children’s physical 
defects by dental care, school lunches, 
removal of adenoids and tonsils, furnish- 
ing eyeglasxes, ete. In 153 cities no 
money is provided for this purpose. 
However, most schools receive assistance 
from outside agencies caring for pupils’ 
health. Boards of health and various 
private agencies assist in 202 cities, 
Only 68 cities report that no outside 
agencies help to pay the expense of 
health care of school children. 

Health teaching is given in all grades 
in 226 cities, and in many eities it 1s cor- 
related with other subjects, One-third 
of ihe cities reporting correlate health 
teaching with physical training. Daily 
inspection for health habits is a prac- 
tice in 219 cities, while 99 cities report 
that they do not have such inspection. 
Of the cities which have daily inspeec- 
tion, 119 report that the results of inspec- 
tion of pupils are checked on mdividual 
cards, All the grades of the elementary 
schools are inspected in 70 cities. “Peach- 
ers inspect and check the health habits 
of pupils in nearly all the cities report- 
ing. In a few cities the school nurse, 
the parents, the schoo! nutrition worker, 
and other pupils assist in this work. 

Pupils are weighed by the school au- 
thorities in 271 cities. Nearly half of 
the cities report that the weighing is 
done monthly. In 62 cities it is done 
one a year; in 39, twice a year. The 
school nurse and the regule™ teacher gen- 
erally do the work of weighing the pu- 
pils. Underweight pupils are placed in 
nutrition classes in 167 cities, more than 


half of the cities reporting on this ques- | 


tion, 


SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIC IN 
MASSACHUSETTS TOWN. 


Public Health Association of Hop- 
kinten, Mass., Has Maintained 
Clinic Since 1919—Many Parents 
Think Children’s Teeth Require 
No Attention. 


3y FRANCES G. ALARTINDALE, 
Hopkinton Publie Heatth Association. 


The dental clinic at Hopkinton was 
opened throngh the sale of Christmas 
seals and a tag day. With the proceeds 
of the tag day dental instruments were 
hought. The chair, engine, and one 
month’s supplies were loaned by a local 
dentist. 

The clinie started business on May 10, 
1919, and continued until the close of 
school in June. The dentist gave his 
services the first year’, and the money for 
supplies was taken from the treasury. 
A room in the high-school building was 
provided by the superintendent of schools, 

The work of 53 pupils was completed 
in the short time that the clinic was 
open. One hour a day was the time 
given to the work during this period. 
The inouths of all these pupils were 
found to he badly neglected. 

On November 10, 1919, the clinic was 
again opened in the high-school building 
and eontinued in operation two days a 
week until school closed in June, 1920. 
The hours were from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
Two huudred and forty-six pupils re- 
ceived attention. 

The only pupils treated were those 
who had never before employed a dentist. 
The expenses of the clinic were heavier 
that year, and the dentist, a local man, 
retired, was paid $3.60 a day. This work 
of 1920 was also paid fur from the pro- 
ceeds of the Christmas seals. The ex- 
penses of the clinic amounted to $259.29, 

Jn 1921, through a gift of $200 from 
the local Red Cross Chapter, a clinic 
room and office was rented. 

In November, 1921, 100 children were 
registered at the clinic, which was open 
on Mondays and Thursdays from 1 to 
4p.m. Before May 18, 1922, the work 
on 216 pupils had been completed. With 
the exception of the first and second 
grades, much less work had to be done 
owing to the fact that many of the chil- 
dren had been treated in the previous 
terms, 

The condition of the mouths of the 
pupils of the first grade was exceedingly 
bad, In conversation with the parents it 
was found that the 6-year molars are 
not considered permanent teeth and that 
therefore they do uot need attention. 
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THE TREND IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


By T. R. Ace, Professor of Hiyhwway Engineering, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Loita, 


[An address delivered before the Second National Conference on Education for Highway 
Iingineering and Highway Transport. ] 


Prior to the year 1910, highway engi- 
neering instruction in American colleges 
and universities was confined almost en- 
tirely to the conventional courses in 
roads and pavements. A few institu- 
tions ineluded in the instruction in sur- 
veying a few problems in highway or 
strect surveying. In general, there was 
no attempt to differentiate highway engi- 
neering from gencral civil engineering. 

A notable exception existed at Har- 
vard, where the late Dean Shaler intro- 
dueed a few elective highway courses in 
the eivil engineering curriculum. Sev- 
eral engineers who now hold positions 
of the highest responsibility in the high- 
way engineering field reeeived their 
training under Dean Shaler. 

The reason for the relatively ineager 
treatment of highway engineering dur- 
ing the period prior to 1910 was that 
the highway problem was principally 
one of providing for horse-drawn traffic. 
While there had developed a consider- 
able volume of motor traffic by the year 
1908, the percentage of such traffic was 
small and did not constitute the con- 
trolling element in highway design or 
inaintenance. 


Unexpected Increase in Popularity. 


The rapidity with which tlhe motor 
vehicle increased in popularity during 
the period beginning in 1908 was en- 
tirely unexpected by highway Officials 
and adequate maintenanee developed 
slowly. In consequence, many miles of 
what had been considered substantial 
roads were seriously damaged before 
steps could be taken to provide suitable 
maintenance. An enormous maintenance 
problem therefore developed within a pe- 
riod of five years, and personnel for 
supervising the work had to be assem- 
pled and trained. Along with the neces- 
sity for maintenance, there developed an 
insistent demand for better road sur- 
faces than could be provided by recon- 
structing existing roads and for great 
extensions of the mileage of surfaced 
roads. These demands necessitated the 
employment of persouncl teehnieally 
qualified to supervise the construction 
of high-class types of road surfaces. 

By the year 1912 engineering schools 
had begun to react to the demand for 
engineers prepared for highway engineer- 


ing by increasing the amount of highway 
instruction included in curricula, Since 
that time the importance attached to 
highway engineering instruction has 
steadily increased despite the constant 
debate on the desirability of perinitting 
Specialization in civil engineering, It is 
doubtless true that the opposition to the 
inclusion of strictly highway engineering 
subjects in the civil engineering curricula 
arose from opposition on the part of 
educators, who feared a loss of prestige 
for some of the older established lines of 
eivil engineering or who doubted the wis- 
dom of including options in the course of 
study. 


Three General Plans Followed. 


A survey of the present status of high- 
way engineerlng instruction in the va- 
rious engineering schools indicates that 
three general plans are being followed: 

1. A eertain amount of general high- 
way engineering instruction is given 
through the medlum of a course of the 
nature of the old standard one in “ Roads 
and pavements,” the amount of such in- 
struction varying from two to five se- 
mester hours. It appears that a consid- 
erable number of institutions follow this 
plan. 

2. A limited number of schools offer a 
four-year course in highway engineering, 
earrying a B.S, degree. Obviously such 
a course includes many subjects that are 
usually included in civil engineering. 

8. Many schools include a_ definite 
amount of required highway engineering 
instruetion in the civil engineering course 
and then offer a certain additional num- 
ber of subjects as options open to senior 
students. The amount of required work 
varies from three to eight semester hours 
and the amount of optional work varies 
from three to six semester hours. 


Required and Optional Courses, 


Typical required courses are: Roads 
and pavements, highway design, road 
materials testing, and highway bridges 
design. 

Typieal optional courses are: Highway 
administration, highway drainage, high- 
way speeificutions, and highway finance. 
In some schools certain of the courses 
listed above as required are optional and 
likewise some of the courses listed as 


options are required, but the usual ar- 
rangement is as indicated. 


Usual Character of Courses. 


The content of the several courses of 
study seems to vary considerably, but the 
following will indicate in a broad way 
the usual character of the subject matter: 

Roads and pavements.—Types of roads 
and pavement surfaces, methods of con- 
struction and maintenance, elements of 
design, and fundamental economic con- 
siderations. 

Highway design—Problems involving 
the actual working out of designs for 
roads and pavements, including estab- 
lishment of grades, alignment, and slab 
thicknesses, and design of such details 
as curves, intersections, and warped sur- 
faces. 

Highway drainage,—Appiication of the 
theory of land drainage to highway drain- 
age and consideration of the various ac- 
cepted methods of highway drainage. 

Highway bridges.—Application of the 
principles of structural engineering to 
the design of bridges and culverts for 
highway loading consideration of the 
types of structure usually adopted for 
highway improvements. 

Road materials testings——Laboratory 
work, covering the aceepted methods of 
testing nonbituminous and bituminous 
roud materials, Sometimes snpple- 
mented by lectures and recitations in- 
tended to emphasize the significance of 
the results of the tests. ‘ 

Highway administration. — Highway 
laws, highway finance, methods of ad- 
ministration, organization of municipal 
and State highway departments, and 
day labor or contract construction or- 
ganization, 

Highway specifications.—Critical anal- 
ysis of current specifications for road 
or pavement construction and practice 
in the writing of specifications for spe- 
eific projects, 

Highway finance.—Usually taught by 
the department of economics as an ex- 
position of the principles of public 
finance. 

Short Courses. 


In order to bridge over the period 
during which an insufficient number of 
properly trained men are available for 
highway work and to enable ambitious 
men to prepare themselves for advance- 
ment, some institutions give intensive 
instruction in highway engineering dur- 
ing periods of two or three weeks. 
Courses of this character ineet a real 
need, and when the subject matter is 
well chosen and presented with a regard 
to the limitations of those in attend- 
ance are of great value. They must be 
intensive, not too highly technical, and 
must be closely correlated to current 
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hizhway practice in the area from which 
the students are drawn. 


Highway Engineering Graduate Courses. 


A few institutions offer graduate in- 
struction in highway engineering, and 
this field probably is susceptible of con- 
siderable development. Under the most 
favorable conditions it is impossible to go 
very far into the ramifications of high- 
way engineering during the undergradn- 
ate years, nor is it probably wise to at- 
tempt to do so. Highway research is 
beginning to receive the deserved atten- 
tiun and presents a virgin field for gradu- 
ate study. It therefore follows that 
highway engineering graduate work 
should for many years to come offer an 
attractive field for engineers who wish 
to avail themselves of the undoubted ad- 
vantage that accrues from graduate 
study. 

In order to make available to prac- 
ticing engineers the opportunity for grad- 
uate study, some institutions offer the 
gradnate work during a period of six or 
eight weeks during the winter. This 
enables engineers to attend during what 
is nsually their slack season, But in any 
case the graduate courses should be avail- 
able during the regular collegiate year. 


Results and Probable Developments. 


From time to time various organiza- 
tions engaged in the promotion of high- 
way improvement have urged the educa- 
tional institntions of the United States to 
train men for highway work. There is 
ample evidence that the requirements for 
success in the highway engineering field 
will become more rigid as practice con- 
forms to the underlying basic principles 
involved. This is indicated by the fact 
that notable progress has been made in 
the seience of road building since trained 
engineers have been placed in responsible 
positions. 

The conclusion is reached that tle 
road-building program of the United 
States will reqnire a large number of 
new engineers annually for many years 
and that the field is a promising one for 
ambitions men. Conseqnently, educa- 
tional institutions will.do well to plan 
to meet this need for properly trained 
men, 


Summary. 


The trend in highway engineering in- 
struction seems to be toward a system 
whereby certain fundamental courses 
are required of all civil-engineering stu- 
dents. In general, this amounts to 
about five semester hours. Supplement- 
ing the reqnired work there is offered 
abont an equal amonnt of optional high- 
Way engineering instruction for men who 
wish to specialize in the subjects, 


It seems to be assured that the need 
for additions to the supply of trained 
highway engineers will continue for a 
long time, 

Short courses to fill a present need 
have been snecessfnl In many institu- 
tions and may extend through a week 
or through as many as three or four 
weeks. 

Graduate work in highway engineer- 
ing is being developed rapidly and af- 
fords a real opportnnity for educational 
progress, 


AN “ADJUSTMENT ROOM” -FOR 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 


Children in the elementary grades who 
are mentally normal but have difficulty 


‘{n making progress in reading, writing, 


or arithmetic are given individual atten- 
tion in an “ adjustment room” conducted 
by the Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity of California. If mental slowness 
or poor vision is the canse of failure, the 
child is not placed in the adjustment 
room, which is intended only for chl- 
dren whose failure is caused by some dif- 
ficulty which can not readily be found 
by the class teacher. Data are collected 
from former teachers and the child is 
given psychological tests in an effort to 
diagnose the trouble. Often a child is 
very bright bnt is unable to do group 
work. 

Children do not spend the whole day 
in the adjustment room, but attend thelr 
regular classes part of the time. If a 
child has difficulty in one snbject only, 
he Is sent to the adjustment room while 
his class is having that subject in the 
classroom, and such children usually can 
return to the regular class work before 
many weeks. The time spent in the ad- 
justment room depends upon the indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils. Some require 
a few weeks of work, while others stay 
for months. About 60 children come and 
go in the course of the day, bnt they 
are never all in the room at the same 
time, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EMPLOYERS 
EQUIP TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


In the new technical school just estab- 
lished at Rugby, England, the apparatus 
and equipment with which it is furnished 
was specially made and presented by the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. The school 
has been equipped throughout, so far as 
machinery, gear, and scientific apparatus 
are concerned, by large enrployers in this 
important center of engineering. It is 
claimed that the electrical section of this 
school is as complete as anything of its 
kind in Bngland.—G. W’. A. Luckey, Spe- 
cialist in Foreign Wducational Systems. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
LOANED TO BEGINNERS 


Children in Los Angeles Schools 
May Borrow Instruments from 
Two to Five Months Practically 
Without Charge—Many Elemen- 
tary Schools Have Orchestras. 


More than 1,800 boys and girls of Los 
Angeles elementary schools play in school 
orchestras. One hundred and eighteen 
elementary schools have orchestras, and 
hundreds of boys and girls in these 
schools are learning to play various in- 
struments, so as to be ready to take the 
places of the pupils who will be gradu- 
ated soon. Many of the instruments are 
bought from the proceeds of concerts 
given by the combined orchestras of these 
schools. These instruments and some 
that have been presented to the schools 
are loaned to boys and girls for a period 
of from three to five months. Wighty- 
nine instruments are loaned In this way, 
without any cost to the pupils, except a 
small sum to pay for repairing, steriliz- 
ing, etc. 

The opportunity to borrow an instru- 
ment to begin on has enabled many pupils 
to study music who otherwise could not 
have done so. Many parents are willing 
to pay for instruction, but do not wish 
to buy an instrument lest the money be 
wasted if the child gives up. the lessons. 

Some of the school instruments have 
been in 10 or 12 homes, and sone of them 
are used by two children living in the 
same heighborhood, so that the 89 instru- 
ments have already reached several hun- 
dred boys and girls, 


‘NIGHT WORK OFFERED IN SMALL 


CITY. 


Classes for men and women who wish 
to study outside of work hours are held 
by the Independence Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Independence, Mo. Courses 
are offered in social service, mothercraft, 
normal training for kindergarten and 
primary teaching, religious education, en- 
gineering, and commercial subjects. 
Higli-school graduation or its equivalent 
is required for entrance to the institute 
courses, but prepuratory courses are 
offered for students who are not qualified 
for regular entrance, A diploma is is- 
sued to every stndent who completes 
satisfactorily the requirements for gradu- 
ation; a full course takes about two 
years. The school is nunsectarian and 
only nominal fees are charged. 
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According to the dictum of Thomas 
Jefferson, as expressed in that grand old 
document of American liberty, the Decia- 
ration of Independence, “all men are 
created equal.” It is a superb declara- 
tion of human rights, but in an age of 
science like the present, when every- 
thing physical and psychical is subjected 
to rigid analysis, we have to take the 
immortal sentence of the great states- 
man with a pinch of salt. From a scien- 
tific standpoint, all men are not created 
equal, either in body, mind, or estate. 
Inequality is the law of nature. But 
what Jefferson evidently had in mind 
was “equality of opportunity,” which is 
the very bedrock of democracy. If 
“equality of opportunity” be the basis 
of democracy, then it applies with pe- 
euliar pertinency to education, higher 
as well as elementary. In a contribution 


to ‘Educational Administration and 
Supervision,” for October, 1922, Prof. 


B. F. Pittinger, of the University of 


Texas, says: 


Democracy in cducation like democracy 
everywhere consists in freedom and equity 
of opportunity. In this case it is educa- 
tional opportunity which must be equitable 
and free. Freedom of cducational oppor- 
tunity is rather satisfactorily provided in the 
publicly supported school systems of our 
American States. But equity of opportunity 
jy much less satisfactorily provided. In fact, 
there secms to be dispute as to what “ equity ” 
in this connection means. It scems often to 
be confused with sameness, as if signifying 
an identity ot educational opportunity, both 
in kind and in degree. This, however, is 
clearly an impossible conception, and one 
which is inconsistent with the acccpted con- 
notations of the term. This meaning is pcr- 
missible only if children are alike by nature 
and if their energies are directed toward 
similar goals. But such an assumption is 
opposed to fact. Equity of educational op- 
portunity must mean variety of educational 
provisions because the needs and abilities of 
children differ and because their goals in life 
arc different. It means such variety of op- 
portunity as is provided in a rich and well- 
constructed course of study in the school. 

Not always, however, does variety of oppor- 
tunity mean equity. There is conspicuously 
evident in our country to-day a type of varia- 
Lion which is deplorably undemocratic, because 
{t leads to radically unequal educational ad- 
vantages. We have reference to the almost 
phenomenal differences in cducational re- 
sources presentcd by different communities 
and even by different States. 


The inferiority of country to city 
schools is apparent to every one, and con- 


By H. R. Evans. 
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EQUITY IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Equality of Men Embraces Neither Body, Mind, nor Estate— 
Equality of Opportunity the Foundation Stone of Democracy— 
Marked Iaferiority of Rural Schools. 


sequently equality of opportunity is woe- 
fully Jacking in rural schools as compared 
with urban schools. To keep the people 
on the soil, to check as far as possible 
the tremendous influx to the cities, rural 
schools must be made as good as city 
schools, not necessarily as regards same- 
ness of curriculum but as affording equal 
advantages to pupils for life careers, 
The scientific study of farming presents 
many interesting and absorbing phases; 
colmmunity centers in rural districts can 
be made centers of culture and self- 
expression for the people to even greater 
extent than in cities, where the thea- 
ters and “movies” provide so Many dis- 
tractions. 

The public school is adapted like no 
other institution for the making of citi- 
zens of the Republic. It should be the 
place where “hatred expires,’ where 
racial and religious intolerances have no 
breeding ground. “ Wise and judicious 
modes of education,” says John Adams, 
“patronized and supported by comimuni- 
ties, will draw together the sons of the 
vich and the poor, among whom it makes 
no distinction ; it will cultivate the nat- 
ural genius, elevate the soul, excite laud- 
able emulation to excel in knowledge, 
piety. and benevolence, and, finally, it 
will reward its patrons and benefactors 
by shedding its benign influence on the 
public mind.” 

Yes: equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion is the foundation stone of democ- 
racy. If there are defects in our educa- 
tional system ag regards this fundamen- 
tal doctrine, they should be remedied as 
soon as possible. In city schools we find 
hundreds of children leaving before fin- 
ishing the eighth grade, owing to eco- 
nomic distress. They must go to work in 
order to assist their parents in the great 
struggle of life. Here is one of the sore 
spots of our civilization. Continuation, 
or part-time schools, in some cities enable 
children of poor parents to continue their 
education, at least along vocational lines. 
But many “a mute and inglorious Mil- 
ton” is kept in obscurity by poverty and 
gets no opportunity for expression. It 
would seem to be the duty of society to 
seek out these eases and remedy them if 
we are to make available for the Re 
public all the talent which it has pro- 
duced. 


SIX STATES REQUIRE 
BIBLE READING 


In General No Comment is Per- 
mitted — Georgia Requires a 
Chapter to be Read Every Day— 
In Some States Bible is Declared 
Sectarian Book. i 


Daily reading of the Bible in public 
schools is required by law in six Stutes— 
Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Teunessee. In 
all of these States, except Georgia and 
Alabama, the law prescribes that the 
reading must be without comment, MRead- 
ing from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments is required in Georgia, and only 
the New Testament is specified in the 
New Jersey law; the other States do not 
require any special part of the Bible. 

The amount which must be read varies 
considerably. Georgia requires that at 
least one chapter be read each day; Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee require at least 
10 verses each and New Jersey 5 verses. 
Massachusetts and Alabama do not 
specify the amount to be read. 

At the written request of a parent or 
euardian a pupil may be excused from 
the Bible reading in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, In Massachusetts a pupil whose 
parent or guardian informs the teacher 
in writing that he has conscientious 
scruples against it is not required to read 
from any particular version or to take 
any personal part in the reading. 

The courts of California have recently 
decided that the Bible is a sectarian book 
and must not be employed in public 
schools. Similar decisions have been 
rendered in other States. 


a 

Six instructors will be employed for 
the summer of 1928 and postgraduate: 
medical courses will be brought within 
the reach of every doctor in the State of 
North Carolina. It is expected that 
more than 500 will take advantage of the 
opportunity, according to Chester D. 
Snell, director of university extension of 
the University of North Carolina, The 
work was fully described in the Septem- 
ber number of ScHoon Lire. 


Students wishing to be admitted to the 
Cleveland School of Education must show’ 
that they stood in the upper half of their 
high-school class at graduation or they 
must pass rigid entrance examinations, 
More than 100 girls were refused admis- 
sion this fall on account of these require- 
ments, 
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EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY YET FAR AWAY 


Contrast Between Advantages En- 
joyed by City Youth and Those 
Offered to Rural Children—Con- 
solidated Schools Utilize Energy 
of Comimunity. 


By J. F, ABEL, 


OLiveR. Now, sir, what make you here? 

ORLANDO, Nothing; I am not taught to make 
anything. 

OLIVER. What mar you, then, sir? 

OrnLAnpo, Marry, sir, I am helping you to 
mar that which God made, a brother of yours, 
with idleness. 

—As You Like It. 

And so Shukespeare voices the angry 
protest of an ambitious youth to his 
older brother against being “stayed at 
home unkept,” denied training and edu- 
eation, and the “nothing so plentifully 
given him.” It’s a fundamental protest, 
the innate desire of young manhood to 
grow. to express itself, to take its place 
in life and life’s activities, urged on by 
the knowledge that his older brother is 
kepr at school and “ report speaks gold- 
enly of his profit.’ In the picture are 
all the elements of the situation that the 
peeple of the United States face. 


The Fortunate Youth. 


For the one young person there is the 
school system near at hand that takes 
him in his earHest years, directs his play, 
cares for his health, and snrrounds him 
with interesiing, beautiful things on 
which his mind may feed. Year after 
year, through grade after grade, in a 
healthful, good environment, it gives him 
mental und physical tasks titted, so far 
ws we now know how to fit them, for 
hix stage of development and calculated 
_to prepare him for the next stage. He 
is viven a choice of many things to do 
and the “implements of knowledge” 
with which to do them. It is all closely 
connected, and he may move from each 
school to a higher one, until almost natu- 
rally he enters a imiversity, itself a pub- 
lic sehool, graduates from it, and will 
probably succeed in life, because he has 
been “tnught to make something,” 
Through all his years of training he has 
the benefit of the Knowledge and atten- 
tion of people, a niajority of whom are 
mature, professionally trained to recog- 
nize and mect his needs, experienced and 
practiced in the technique of teaching, 
and thoroughly conversant with the best 
facts in the branches they teach. He has 
constant association with mental «und 


physical equals, and through it may ac- 
quire social attitudes and the ability to 
mingle with and be acceptable to any 
group. He has opportunity to study, to 
feel, and to know at first hand oppor- 
tunities in life and what they offer. 

The Unfortunate Youth. 

For another young person there is also 
a school, hardly a part of a system, small, 
isolated, independent alike of restriction 
and guidance, that offers him little of 
beauty or charm, an environment danger- 
ous to his health aid morals, and short, 
intermittent terms of instruction so dis- 
connected as to be of little help to him 
or even positively hamnful in forming 
any definite purpose or aim in life. He 
is given few things to do and the barest 
knowledge of how to do them, not enough 
to bring to him the joy of successful ap- 
plication and achievement. In his years 
of training and preparation he is taught 
by immature people. who know little or 
nothing of his needs, are probably not 
well versed in the knowledge they would 
impart to him. and have no idea of the 
best. ways of imparting it. He has few 
companions and with them he may form 
wrong, unsocial habits. He has little 
chance to know what the world offers 
him in the way of opportunity. 

There are three and one-half millions 
or more of children in the United States 
who are trying to get in little one-teacher 
schools such training as may become citi- 
zens of the Nation. Against the nothing 
so plentifully given them in these schools 
they should protest and are protesting. 
If in any future time ef war or disaster 
the Nation should enll on them for help 
they might answer, “We can make noth- 
ing. We are not taught to make any- 
thing.” 

Perhaps physical conditions make nec- 
essary some of the 486,000 little one- 
teacher schools. In a few places there 
may be no other way of giving children 
any training at all. In those cases they 
should be made the best of their kind. 
But there is no good reason for continu- 
ing most of these schools. They are the 
poorest in the system and offer the chil- 
dren the worst of an unfair deal. Where- 
ever they have been removed and larger, 
jntelligently planned schools set up in 
place of them, there has been a quick 
change from the lowest level of educa- 
tional offering.to the average or above. 
In some cases probably the highest type 
of »school we have is being developed 
from combinations of little country 
schools. These larger schools, consoli- 
dated, centralized, graded, or union, 
whatever they are enlled, bring the 
wealth and energy of a vommunity to 
bear in a very effective way in educat- 
ing its children. The, are taught “to 
make something.” 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


(Continued fron page 50.) 

being the case, educational procedure 
inust be adjusted to that fact if it is to 
be scientitically based. Thus far pre- 
school education has been represented 
mainly by the kindergarten. Sinee this 
ealled for a lowering of the age of school 
entrance. the Kindergarten has already 
oceasioned Considerable adjustinent. In 
focusing attention anew upon the pre- 
school period the nursery school will not 
only reenforce the kindergarten but will 
aid in making further adjustments pos- 
sible. 

The mirsery school will stimulate edu- 
cational progress also by the new demon- 
stration it is making of the kind ef edu- 
cation tliat is appropriate for the pre- 
school child. In this respect also it will 
reenforee the kindergarten conception 
that education is the direeting of chil- 
dren’s progressive development instead 
of instructing them in the tools of learn- 
ing. From this standpoint children’s in- 
terests and activities form the point of 
departure, and the school arts are learned 
as menns by which children express their 
ideas. With such a motivation for the 
learning of the three R’s their mastery 
becomes a pleasure instead of a task, 

The recognition of the importance of 
the early vears will contribute also to 
another much-needed change. If the edu- 
cation of the 5-year-old child is as impor- 
tant as that of the one of 15, what justi- 
fication is there for expending two and 
one-half times as much for the latter as 
for the former? Statistics show that 
throughout the country the per capita 
expenditure of the high-school child is 
two and one-half times that of tlhe ele- 
mentary child, The tact that so small an 
amount is spent on the elementary 
schools is the cause for the large number 
of failures, the amount of retardation, 
and the consequent early withdrawals 
from school. There is abundant evidence 
to show that the later work is poor in 
large measure because the beginnings 
have not received adequate attention. If 
the experiments in preschool education 
now in progress can aid in securing bet- 
ter facilities for the children in the ele- 
mentary school they will have rendered a 
worthy service. 


A theater owned and operated by the 
University of Rochester will be opened 
this fall as a unit of the Eastman School 
ot Music, a departwent of the university. 


The board of education of New York 
City has submitted a budget calling for 
an expenditure of $95,600,000 during the 
coming year, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continucd from page 49.) 
Physical education is not a new thing. 


The Greeks appreciated its value. In the 
educational programs of Athens and 


Sparta physical education had a very 
prominent place. In the Middle Ages 
some form of physical training entered 
into the preparation of young men for 
knighthood, but the” physical education 
of the great multitude was neglected, 
just as every other phase of their educa- 
tion was neglected, Following the Ren. 
aissance, the cloistered scholars who re- 
discovered the works of the old masters 
of Greek and Latin literature assumed 
that the important thing in education 
was the study of what the Greeks 
thought; they did not attempt to emu- 
late the Greeks by doing what the 
Greeks did. The medieval scholars were 
hookish in their tastes and would rather 
browse qmong ancient manuscripts than 
undertake athletic exercises. 
Puritans Frowned on Play. 

The chureh rather encouraged the 
humbling of the body as an aid to the 
exaltation of the soul. After the sepa- 
ration of. the Protestants from the 
Catholic faith, the Puritans went even 
further in frowning upon play and all 
physical activitiés except work. They 
carried over the same intense respect 
for books and bookish training. ‘These 
ideals were carried to America by the 
New England forefathers; consequently 
physical education had no place in the 
education of the colonial children. 
Physical education had to work its way 
out from under the shadow of eclipse 
during the Middle Ages; it had to estab- 
lish itself anew in America. It was a 
hard struggle, but victory is coming at 
last. 

Growth of Physical Education Inevitable, 

Changes in the social and economic 
life of our country have made physical 
education inevitable. In 1790 only 3 per 
cent of the population of America lived 
in cities. The last census showed an 
urban population of 58 per cent, the 
growth of urban population during the 
previous decade being about 5 per cent. 
For the last 130 years America has been 
renewing her vitality through the con- 
tact of her people with nature in tle 
forests and open country. The Ameri- 
can people, however, are no longer a 
rural people. The physical activities 
and opportunities of the open country 
are no longer possible for a majority of 
them. The growth of cities and the de- 
velopment of industrialism in America 
compel us to develop a system of physi- 
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cal education to take the place of the 
recreationa: and educative opportunities 
of outdoor lite, 


Develops Vitality t¢ Meet Growing Needs. 


What are the ueeds of the American 
people which physical education can 
meet? First of all is the need for: vi- 
tality—for the eongervation of the vital 
energies with which the individual is 
endowed and for the improvement and 
increase of the original store of vitality. 
In the work of the twentictl century 
we can hot afford to waste vitality, 
neither can we be contented with the 
vitality we have inherited. It is neces- 
sary for us to develop greater vitality 
to meet the growing needs of life and 
to supply the energy necessary for the 
tasks of the twentieth century. <A phys- 
ical education program that contents 
itself merely with prevention of the 
waste of vitality is not sufticient to meet 
the need. A program that deals only 
with hygiene and health habits falls 
short oi the reguirement of the times 
because vitality needs to be restored as 
well as conserved, 


The program wust therefore present 
activities, particularly big-muscle activi- 
ties, which supply the vitality needed to 
offset the effects of the narrowing and 
cramping industries of our city life. 
Big-muscle activities are needed by the 
man who works during the day only 
with the muscles of his fingers or hands. 
They are needed to secure the proper 
development of the nervous systems of 
our boys and girls, to bring about co- 
ordination of iniud and muscle. The de- 
velopment of coordination will not wait 
until the individual reaches the age of 
20 or 25. The development of the nerv- 
ous system takes place largely in youth, 
so postponement of big-muscle activities 
means that the nervous system will 
never be properly developed. 


Training in Health Habits Needed. 


Of course, attention must be given in 
any adequate program of physical edu- 


eation to informational hygiene and 
training in health habits. However, in- 
formational hygiene is not sufficient. 


The health plays and stunts do impress 
certain health facts upon the mind, but 
it is the application of hygiene to daily 
living that is important. Just as we 
way train boys to wash their hands, 
comb their hair, and brush their teeth, so 
we may train them to care for their 
bodies in other desirable ways. It is a 
long and trying process to develop such 
habits, but the pliysical education pro- 
gram must include such training. 
Physical education, through organized 
activities, must alsa tend to raise the 
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level of sportsManship and develop right 
ideals of play and recreation. The social 
value of activities must not be over- 
looked, Good sportsmanship on the play- 
fields may be carried over into after life, 
One of the greatest needs of the indus- 
trial world to-day is that of good sports- 
manship and cooperation. I believe that 
We may develop on the playfields of 
America much of that sportsmanship that 
is needed for the successful organization 
and conduct of American industry. 
Proyides for Worthy Use of Leisure. 

Physical education will also provide 
for the worthy use of leisure in later 
life. We live in an iron age, an age of 
machinery, specialization, and narrow 
skill. The working day of the laborer is 
becoming steadily shorter. He has more 
‘time on his hands. If the leisure which 
modern industry affords to the working 
men and women is used for dissipation, 
then leisure will prove a curse rather 
than a blessing. However, leisure may 
be a very great blessing if it is devoted 
to recreation activities that will improve 
the vitality of the individual. Physical 
education should lead the worker to 
spend his leisure time in worthy recrea- 
tional activities. 

In California, in 1917, we decided that 
it was necessary for us to take hold of 
the physical education movement and di- 
rect it along sound educational lines. In 
that year the legislature passed a bill 
providing that physical education should 
be compulsory. We have been working 
under that law for almost five years. 
The bill had its origin in a study of the 
results of the draft, which showed that 
29.85 per cent of all the boys included in 
the first draft were physically defective. 
It was about this time that compulsory 
military drill in the schools was being 
advocated. We found that military au- 
thorilies were in agreement with us as 
to objectives to be attained, so it was not 
difficult to convince them that physical 
education rather than military drill was 
needed to attain these objectives. Thirty 
minutes a day of physical education was 
prescribed for pupils in elementary 
schools and at least two hours a week in 
high schools. The same legislature 
passed a law providing for health super- 
vision, These two acts constitute the 
basis of the program of physical educa- 
tion in the State. 

Three Elements of Physical Education. 


Myr. Clark W. Hetherington, who was 
our first State supervisor, in presenting 
the program, outlined three elemenis of 
physical education: (1) The constructive 
clement, introducing physical activities ; 
(2) the productive or creative clement ; 
(3) the development of capacity for self- 
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direction. It is our belief that in glving 
boys and girls physical education we may 
develop real capacity for self-direction. 

At first many of our teachers, brought 
up in a bookish atmosphere, could not 
grasp the idea underlying the program. 
During the past four years, however, by 
introducing the physical education pro- 
gram in our normal schools and suim- 
mer sessions, we have been able to in- 
terpret to the teachers something of the 
spirit of physical education. Our hard- 
est problem was to introduce the pro- 
gram in the rural districts. A recent re- 
port which we have compiled shows that 
at present we have 12 counties in the 
State employing full-time supervisors of 
physical education, 28 counties having 
full-time district or city supervisors of 
physical education, and 8 counties having 
part-time supervisors of physical educa- 
tion. This report shows a total expendi- 
ture for salaries of teachers of physical 
education last year of $866,125. We are 
expending on physical education approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 during the present 
year. 

The California program which I haye 
outlined has justified itself with the pub- 
lic. Its progress is highly encouraging. 
Our boys and girls are more healthy and 
more active than at any time in the previ- 
ous history of the State. A county super- 
intendent who was one of the hardest to 
couvert to the program recently sent in 
most favorable reports on the working 
out of the program. Most of the super- 
intendents have expressed themselves as 
pleased with the progress made. 

Physical education has a very definite 
place in the program of education: it is 
entitled to a definite time allotment and 
to definite supervision; its aims, pur- 
poses, and methods should be ineluded 
in the course of training of every teacher 
sent out to teach in the public schools of 
America, Physical education means 
greater vitality for the American people, 
better spending of leisure. It means the 
socialization of young people, their prepa- 
ration for living and working together. 
A program of physical education that 
will realize these aims has a large place 
in the program of education of the United 
States of America. 


Foreign residents of the City of Mexico 
are taught Spanish free by the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


In honer of James Whitcomb Riley, 
the Hoosier poet, Indiana schools ob- 
served the week of October 1-7 as Riley 
Memorial Week, as suggested by the 
proclamation of Governor McCray. On 
October 7, Riley’s birthday, the corner- 
stoue was laid for the James Whitcomb 
Tiley Hospital for Children. 
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HOW TO DO WELL 
IN YOUR STUDIES 


A Good Beginning is Essential— 
Systematic Habits Once Acquired 
Will Last Through Life—Deter- 
mination and Concentration Will 


Do the Rest. 


By I. O. Horzanp, President State Col- 
lege of Washington. 


If you want to do well in your college 
studies, you must begin well, you must 
be sure to master thoroughly the daily 
tasks assigned to you during the first 
four weeks of the freshman year, If you 
can get the first month's assignments in 
all your studies so that they are a real 
part of your knowledge and thinking, 
you lave taken the first great step to- 
ward success and happiness in your col- 
lege career. 

The first four weeks’ work can not be 
thoroughly done unless you are present 
at every recitation and listen attentively 
to the questions and discussions. In 
addition, you must be able to get thor- 
oughly each day’s work. Do not miss a 
single day of study; go into eacl class- 
room with the idea that you will be called 
upon to answer all the questions and 
that you can do so without difficulty. 
When the questions are asked by the tn- 
structor think quickly and see if the 
answers you have in mind are correct. 
If you discover your answers are wrong 
or only half right, you may be sure you 
have failed to give enough time to your 
assignment, or, worse still, you have not 
learned to study and to know when you 
have your lesson. 


Apply Simple Rules of Study. 


You must be able to apply some of the 
slinple rules of study if you are to sue- 
ceed. If you do not, you will do poor 
work and much of your effort will be 
wasted. The best brain in the world is 
one that learns quickly and keeps what it 
gets forever. The second best brain is 
the one that learns. rather slowly, but 
keeps the information a long while. The 
poorest type of brain is one that learns 
very slowly and forgets quickly. Very 
few of us have the best type of brain, 
but most of us possess the second best 
type, which we must use so we ean get 
the greatest service from it. 

Such a brain will not work well unless 
we help it all we can. It must be 
trained. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
has said that the greatest thing to get in 
college is the trained capacity for mental 


labor, rapid, intense, and sustaining. He 
adds: “It is the main achievement of 
college life to win this mental force, this 
capacity for keen observation, just in- 
ference, and sustained thought.” 

Now, let us ask, how can we acquire 
this trained capacity? The psychologist 
has answered the question. 

1. Have a fixed time each day for the 
preparation of each lesson. Do not let 
anything break into your schedule of 
work. Follow a fixed schedule of study 
for a month and you will be likely to 
follow it for four years. 

2. Study the lesson as a whole to get 
a general idea of its content, and then go 
back and analyze it carefully. Ask your- 
self questions about the lesson and try 
to answer these questions. Challenge 
any statements you do not understand 
and then see if you find justification for 
them in the lesson. 

8. Make a synopsis and visualize it so 
that the relationship of the various parts 
is dear in your mind. 

4. At all times work with concentra- 
tion. Get into the study with a deter- 
mination to understand every part clearly 
so that you individually could answer 
all questions that might be asked by the 
instructor, or you could stand before 
the class and explain the lesson in detail. 
An honr of concentration is worth a half 
day’s time spent in study when you are 
not giving it your best interest. Others 
have nade fine records in this work—so 
can you. 

5. Occasionally review the past month’s 
or week’s work; see if you understand it 
and can make a summary. of the essential 
points. 

6. Make yourself assume the attitude 
you would have if you were playing 
tennis, basketball, football, or any other 
game. Go in with all the interest, con- 
centration, and drive yon possess. You 
want to win in play; be victorious in the 
intellectual challenge that has been 
thrown down to you. Don’t be a qnitter, 
and don’t be a second rater.—The Cougar, 


ALASKA TEACHERS ACT AS 
HEALTH OFFICERS. 


Employees of the Alaska Native 
School, Medical, and Reindeer Service 
are authorized to act as health officers 
when there is no local board of health 
in the vicinity. It is the duty of health 
officers to comply with the territorial 
rules and regulations for the isolation 
and quarantine of contagious diseases, 
to report monthly, on blanks provided, 
all cases of contagious diseases occurring 
in their respective villages, and to com- 
ply with requests of the commissioner 
of health for Alaska, 
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TRAINED MEN iN 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT WORK 


JOBS FOR 


Enduring Traits ef Human Chsracter More Essential Than College Ed- 
ucation—Experience as Salesman Beneficial in Any Kind of Work— 


Opportunities in Manufacturing Plants and in Operation of Motor 
Vehicies. 


By C. C. Hancn, Vice President National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


{An address delivered before the Second National Conference on Education for Highway 
Engineering and Highway Transport.} 


The university which establishes spe- 
ciu! courses in highway transport quite 
rightly asks the question, “ What oppor- 
tunities are there for our graduates in 


swers. The swaddling clothes of the 
infant will not fit the growing bey. The 
advance in 10 years from 600,000 to 10,- 
500,000 cars brings with it new require- 
ments in methods, whether they be legis- 
lative, industrial, or financial in nature. 
New practices, new customs are before 
us, and only trained men can give us the 
key to their solution, 


the long run?” and more definitely, 
“What jobs are they likely to find in 
the field of motor transport immediately 
upon graduation?” 

J shall try to answer both of these 
questions briefly and directly, but to do 
this completely I must first indicate for 
& moment something of the extent and 
history of the automobile industry. 

it is perhaps relevant to say that the 
automotive industry within the space 
of its short manufacturing career has 
advanced until it is to-day third among 
the industries of the United States in 
value of annual output, affording annual 
eimployment to some 2,451,000 employees, 
who earn their wage either in the out- 
put of the car itself or in producing the 
inaterials which go into the vehicle. Of 
this number some 600,000 are in the in- 
dustry itself. 


Limitations ag Old as Human Nature. 


Before we can give a categorieal an- 
swer to the question of what the field 
of opportunity is in this industry, how- 
ever, certain conditions must be laid 
down which will be recognized by every 
educator as limitations older than edu- 
cation itself, as old as human nature. 

College education in itself is not the 
be-all and the end-all. Behind college 
education there must be those enduring 
traits of human character which are 
always essential to suceess. Persever- 
ance, intelligence, honesty, willingness 
to learn, and to work are fundamental. 
The textbook must be supplemented by 
the overalls, 

University training supplies the spiked 
shoes, but every man must start at 
serateh, and in the long run the best 
will win. 


One Car to Ten People. 


To-day there are some 10,500,000 motor 
yehicles in the United States, or 1 to 
every 10 people in the country. The 
total world registration is but 12,500,000, 
so that it appears at once that 88 per 


" P Industry 
eent of the cars now in use are in this 


Entering New Phase. 


Further, it must be recognized that 


country. Of this total some 87 per cent : i ; 

are manufactured in the United States. the industry is but now entering upon a 
No man here to‘day ean forecast fully new phase in its development. Initially, 

the directions which the use of the motor the manufacturer was concerned with 

vehicle will take. Each day finds some | evolving a practical motor vehicle. 


Next, he found it necessary to develop 
manufacturing fiucilities adeqnate to 
meet the enormous immediate public de- 
mand, 

This accomplished, he has arrived to- 
day at the polnt where the motor vehi- 
ele has become a major unit in trans- 
portation, requiring minds of varied 
training in such fields as civil, chemical, 
metallurgical, and electrical engineering, 
economics, business administration, and 


new Place for it. Hach day the social 
and economic influence of the car ex- 
tends into some new field and throughout 
the world the instinctive human desire 
for individual transportation asserts it- 
self in the demand which we see reflected 
in a constantly growing use. 

This development has taken place 
within a decade and, like every new de- 
velopment in our Civilization, it has 
brought in its wake new questions, or 
rather old questions demanding new an- 


mercial lines, and many other branches, 
including public service. 

The industry is in the pioneer stage 
of this step in its progress. It will pro- 
ceed rapidly or slowly according to the 
recognition whicl educators give to the 
magnitude of the educational need in- 
volved and according to the facility 
with which university and industry 
learn to work together in this common 
eause. 


University Man Must Begin at Bottom. 


The question again becomes one of 
personality. The university man inust 
be willing tu begin at the bottum and 
must display the ability to grasp the 
opportunity afforded. 

The matter of securing employinent is 
an operating detail which will be worked 
out as the quality of the college gradu- 
ate deinonstrates his fitness for the job. 

What is ithe job? 

If the man’s training has been in the 
field of highway coustruction. the ques- 
tion of where suecli jobs are to be found 
is One which Mr. MaeDonald can an- 
swer, a matter not directly related to 
the automobile industry. 

On the other hand, if a man has taken 
courses preparing him either for work 
within the factory or in the uses of mo- 
tor transport, he should be able to find 
his place soiewhere in the automobile 
industry. 

When he first comes out of college he 
may get a job with a research department 
and find that be is a salesman. It is_ 
altogelher probable that he will not be 
put on the exact type of work that be 
ultimately wishes to perform when he 
first goes into the factory. He may be 
taught something about the field and 
then sent out on the road for 2 month or 
two. No matter what section of the 
work particularly appeals to him, he is 
always sure to benefit from some Sales 
experience. He must learn to bear in 
mind that motor transport is a means, 
not an end, The answer to the value of 
every type of design is, “ Does it please 
the user?” “Is it of greater value to 
the man whe is operating a car or truck?" 
Actual experience in selling is one of the 
greatest possible schools teaching prue- 
tical conditions which the designer must 
fuce. Many a beautiful design has been 
worked out in a laboratory which would 
not stand the test of the open road, 

Two Classes of Opportunity. 


The field ot opportunity, however, may 
be outlined us follows: me 

Broadly speaking, it can be divided 
into two Glasses, those within the manu- 
facturing plants themselves and those in 
the extension of motor transport, 

The first class offers a field of oppor- 


finance, research in physical and com- | tunity in five distinct divisions, Re- 
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search and design is the first of these. 
Jt affords a limited field in every factory 
where the services of a chief engineer 
and assistants will be required at salaries 
on qa parity or higher than those of simi- 
lar employment in other large manufac- 
turing industries. 

Among the problems with which men of 
this type will have to deal may be 
enumerated the following: 

Development of light metals with high 
tensile strength. 

Designing of carburetors which will 
reduce fuel consumption. 

Improvement of braking and spring 
facilities, 

Building of a simpler transmission. 

Advance in headlighting system which 
will obviate glare. 

Simplification of construction. 

Development of equivalents for existing 
materials, 

Fabricated production is the second 
phase. Here, again, the field is limited, 
but obtains in every factory. The chief 
problems involve questions of serial and 
mass production. The men in charge 
must be equipped to bring about modifica- 
tions in factory practice to meet with 
changing requirements of design and to 
effect economies in production. The edu- 
cational requirement is a study in engi- 
neering. 


Purchasing Agent Must Know Materials. 


Purchasing is another field which is 
common to all factories and requires the 
services of at least one highly paid man 
and assistants, whose salaries will de- 
pend upon the size of the factory. These 
men should be thoroughly grounded in 
business practice and, preferably, should 
have an engineering knowledge of the 
materials which they buy. They must 
also have an understanding of economic 
trends, 

Sales and extension work is one of the 
largest fields of employment in the gal- 
aried field in the industry. Compensa- 
tion there, as in all sales fields, depends 
directly upon the ability of the man. In 
general, the applicant should know the 
principles of psychology, business prac- 
tice, and economics. If he is in the 
motor-truck field, especially, he will have 
to have a thorough knowledge of eco- 
nomic trends, 

The fifth and last field is a specialized 
one—the highway transport engineer. 
This man should be both an engineer 
and an economist. He is, in fact, a gleri- 
fied salesman, who must be able to nap 
out selling campaigns on a mass scale 
dependent upon the growing field of high- 
way transport, as, for example, in the 
use of the motor bus in connection 
with consolidated schools, the use of 
passenger fleets for traveling salesmen, 


ete. This field is limited, but, again, the 
compensation is in proportion, 

The second large class of employment 
has to do with the operation of the ve- 
hicle in the field as a phase of highway 
transport and wiih the extension of sales 
promotional effort by the dealer. 


Colleges Concerned with Two Classes Only. 


Highway transport, as such, offers em- 
ployment for a large and growing group 
of fleet owners, superintendents, dis- 
patchers, and operators. The colleges 
are generally concerned only with the 
first two classes. Education for these 
fields should include a general knowledge 
of economics, business practice, and suf- 
ficient engineering to enable the man to 
build and conduct service stations, ete. 
This field offers attractive remuneration 
for the owner and a few very high sal- 
aries for the superintendents, depending 
upon the size of the fleet. 

The dealer is the pivotal point in the 
future of the industry. His is the imme- 
diate contact with the public. He should 
have a general training in business prac- 
tice, economics, and psychology. He 
must be a leader. The field is very large 
and the reward in proportion. If he ig 
selling motor trucks, then he should have 
Some grounding in engineering. 

Beyond these fields and as a direct off- 
Spring of the motor industry, there are 
the allied fields of the city-planning com- 
mission, the traffic engineer, and the 
transportation expert of the State high- 
way department. ‘Tliese fields come un- 
der the head largely of public service. 
They will require many men of vision, 
with a thorough grounding in economics, 
sociology, and engineering. 


Field Will Embrace the World. 


Finally, it may be said that the field 
in prospect is not limited to the confines 
of the United States. While the posi- 
tions in manufacturing will continue to 
rest largely with those employed in this 
country for many years to come, and 
perhaps as long as there is a motor in- 
dustry, foreign countries will turn more 
and more to us for leaders to carry on 
the work of extending motor transport 
thronghout the world. As world condi- 
tions become more settled, countries now 
practically barren of modern highway 
transport facilities will need men trained 
to these tasks. 

How shall one of these university 
graduates set about to get a job in the 
automobile industry? ‘There is no sure 
road any more than in other business, 
but by the time next June’s graduates 
are ready the industry expects to have 
worked out a plan which will keep it 
in touch with the available men. 
Whether this will take the form of a 


MILWAUKEE CHILDREN IM- 
MUNE FROM DIPHTHERIA. 


First Tested to Determine Suscepti- 
bility, Then Treated with Protec- 
tive Injections—Health Depart- 
ment Expects Immunity te be 
Permanent—Parents Must Con- 
sent. 


To prevent diphtheria among school 
children, the Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment gives the Schick test for suscepti- 
bility to every school child whose parents 
are willing, and then gives protective 
treatment to those pupils who are shown 
by the test to be susceptible to the dis- 
ease. When a school is selected for pro- 
tective work the health department sends 
to the priucipal a supply of circulars de- 
scribing the test and the treatment. The 
children take these home to their parents 
along with permission cards to be signed 
by the parents if the treatment is de- 
sired. 

Upon the day of the test the children 
whose parents wish them to be tested are 
called by classes to a room in the school 
building. Hach child is given the Schick 
test, which is performed by introducing 
a drop of test fluid into the skin and ex- 
amining the area upon the seventh day. 
The test does not protect; it simply indi- 
cates whether or not a child is suscep- 
tible to diphtheria. A week later, when 
the test is inspected, the first protective 
dose is given to those who are shown by 
the test to need it. Two more protective 
injections are given at intervals of a 
week. The health department expects 
to make the children permanently im- 
mune from the disease, 


university contact bureau in the Na- 
tional] Automobile Chainber of Commerce 
or whether some other method will be 
adopted has not been finally determined, 
but a definite effort is being made to out- 
line a program which will keep the fac- 
tories in touch with the more promising 
men who are being graduated. 

In conclusion, let it again be said that 
the opportunity necessarily depends 
upon the man’s ability and enterprise. 
All we can do is to give him an entry, 
in the race, 


Boston is building qa municipal stadium 
which will have a seating capacity of 
40,000 and will cost about $1,250,000. 
Various educational institutions in the 
city will have the benefit of this stadium. 


CuHaPin, Henry DwicHt. 


CHINA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


By Joun D,. Woxrcort. 


ASHLEY, Roscor Lewis, The practice of 
citizenship in homie, school, business, 
and community. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1922. xxi, 446 p. 
illus. 12°, 


While attending school studenis should 
learn to practice their civic duties as mem- 
bers of the schoo} community. A _ special 
feature of this textbook is Part 111, Citi- 
zenship in the school, which comprises 
nearly 100 pages about playgrounds and 
school organization, work of the classroom, 
group wmethods aud orgauization, general 
studeut organizatlon, literary and athlctic 
organizations, and the problem of the 
school course. Part IV contalns material 
ou the selection of a vocation, aud on 
school preparation for business. 


3ROOKS, SAMUEL S. Improving schools 

by standardized tests. Boston, New 
York [ete.] Houghton Mifflin company 
{1922] xv, 278 p. diagrs., tables, 
lus, 12°. 


+ How the results of staudardized tests of 
achievement aud of intclligence were used 
to improve the teaching In a New Hamp- 
shire supervisory district containing 26 
rural, ungraded, one-room schools, under 
unfavorabie conditions, is here told by the 
superiutendent of this distrlet. Superin- 
tendent Brooks relates how the tests and 
measurements were actualiy applied 
throughout his schools, and how on the 
basis of the information derived from the 
tests improvement was made in efficient 
silent reading drill, supervised study, aud 
teaching children how to study. The book 
ig inteuded for teachers aud superintend- 
ents, both urban and rural, inasmuch as 
the principles set forth are valid for large 
and smal} schools in both city and country. 


Campagnac, BE. T, Society and solitude. 
Oambridge, At the University press, 
(GER, sc, 22, We 

The princlples of humau socicty are 
analyzed in this book and the positlon of 
the individual iu society is determined. The 
writer holds that a man’s education is the 
long process by which fe learns to subordi- 
nate himself to the coutrol of an ideal 
socicty. In other words, cducation is the 
process by which men acquire the art of 
conversation, the practice of pleasant and 
useful intercourse with their fellows. 


Heredity and 
New York, E. P. Dutton 
xiii, 219 p. front., 


child culture. 
& company [1922 
diagrs., tables, 12°. 
That cugenics, which has to do with being 
born weil, and euthenics, which has to do 
with being nurtured and educated well, are 
interlockiug subjects ls asserted in the fore- 
word to this volume, which discusses the 
yarious inheritances of the chlld, and his 
physical, mental, and oral developwcut. 


Chris- 
tian education in China. A study made 


CRAMPTON, C. WARD. 


Frazier, GEORGE W, 


by an Educational commission repre- 
senting the mission boards and socie- 
ties conducting work in China. New 
York city, Committee of reference and 
counsel of the Foreign missions con- 
ference of North America [1922] xv, 
430 p. 8°. 


The complete system of public education 
outlined by the Chinese governmeut has 
heen put into effect to a considerable extent 
and will make further progress. Neverthe- 
less a system of Christian education parallel 
to that of the goverument will be needed in 
Chiua for a long time to come In order to 
supply the Christian principles necessary 
for China’s sociai weifare. This is one con- 
clusion reached by the China Educational 
commlssion sent out by the American mls- 
sion boards after it had made a tour of 
inspection of educatiouai facilitles iu China 
during severa} months of 1921. The re- 
port gives the commlssion’s fiudings of fact 
and also its recommeudations of a policy 
designed to sccure the future effectiveness 
of Christian education in China. 


The pedagogy of 
physical training with special refer- 
ence to formal exercises. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1922. xv, 257 
p. front., illus. 8°. 


Biological engineering, according to Dr. 
Crampton, is a new professiou, which effects 
a better adjustmeut and adaptation mu- 
tually between civiiization and the human 
race, and in which physlcal-training teach- 
crs have a sbare. Owing to the increased 
attention now paid to physical training in 
America, there is a growing need for physleal- 
trainlng teachers. This hook is the result 
of long experience in physicai-training work 
by its author and gives directions deslgned 
to aid teachers of the subject, 


The control of city 
school finances. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bruce publishing company [1922] 182 
p. forms, tables, illus. 12°, 


With refereuce to the much-debated ques- 
tiou of where the control shall be placed of 
the raising and disbursing of funds for city 
publle schools, this book presents a iarge 
amount of iuformation regarding the differ- 
ent methods used in American citles and 
examines aud eyaluates the efficiency of 
each. 


Haccerty, M. E. Rural school survey of 


New York state. Educational achieve- 
ana, Invbeven, BN, 3%, ID, Ra 
diagrs., tables. 12°. 


Ilow well are the rural and village schools 
of New York state teaching the subjects 
which by gencral consent belong to their cur- 
riculum? This is the question which the Di- 
vision of tests aud measurements in the New 
York survey undertakes to answer in thls 
report. Iu the first place, the report finds 
that the rural schools need to give wore 
aitention to developing in elementary puplis 
the ability to read ordinary English prose. 
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A second deficicucy to be remedied is in the 
matter of American history teachiug. Be- 
sides testing achievement in reading, history, 
speliing, arithmetic, algebra, aud Latin, in- 
telligence tests were also applied In the 
New York survey. The report recommends 
the adoption of a iarger school unit by 
means of consolidation. 


Stewart, Cora WILSON. Moonlight 
schools for the emancipation of adult 
illiterates. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
company [1922] xiv, 194 p. front., 
plates, 12°. 


The dramatic story of the origin, devel- 
opment, and goal of the mooulight schools 
is given in these pages. From the first 
establishment of these schools in Rowan 
county, Kentucky, in 1911 the movement 
against illiteracy extended to the whole 
state of Kentucky, and then to other states. 
The story includes an account of moonlight 
schools in war time and in reconstruction 
days. The losses still occasioned by illit- 
eracy and the further need of moonlight 
schools are also presented. 


Srrayver, GEorcrE D. Report of the sur- 
vey of the public school system of At- 
lanta, Georgia. School year—1921- 
1922. Made by Divislon of field studles, 
Institute of educational research, 
Teachers’ college, Columbia university, 
New York city. George D. Strayer, 
director. N. L. Engelhardt, assistant 
director, [Atlanta, Ga., 1922] 2 v. 
illus., diagrs., tables. 8°. 

The first volume of this report takes up 
the survey of the public-schooi buildings 
and the school-building program for At- 
lanta. The sccoud volume discusses the 
organization and administration of the 
school system, schooi costs, the teaching 
corps, and the educationai program of the 
schools. 


WetcH, Freperick A, A nlanual for use 
of superintendents, principals, and 
school officials. Chicago, IlL, W. M. 
Welch manufacturing company [1922] 
vili, 145 p. 12° 

A practical manual for school adminis- 
trators based on the experlences and ob- 
servations of the author during 20 years as 
superintendent of village and city schools, 
and during four years as state inspector of 
village and city schools. 

Witson, Marraa, School library man- 
agement, 8d ed. revised. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson company, 1922. 150 
p. illus, 12°. 

A concise practical manual giving direc- 


tions for aii branches of llbrary procedure 
for the use of school librarians, 


To bring to the attention of residents 
of Massachusetts the opportunities for 
educational advancement in specific lines 
offered by its correspondence courses, 
the university extension division of the 
State Department of Education is issu- 
ing 15,000 bulletins describing the avail- 
able courses. The division already has 
enrolled about 30,000 adult students. 
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CRADLE OF THE NATION’S 
FUTURE GREATNESS. 


Establishment of Public School 
Greatest Event in History—In 
Every Public School American 
Spirit Grows—A System That Is 
Really Democratic. 


The public school is first of all an edu- 
cation in citizenship. That education is 
alinost as important as the education in 
writing, veading, and aritlmetic, the 
foundations of knowledge, since reading 
and writing open to us all the knowledge 
of the book. 

Fortunate the boy and girl that go to 
the public school. Mneh to be pitied are 
those deprived of that splendid trainIng 
in American life and American thought. 
The public school is the United States in 
miniature. In it the little citizens that 
are to be the future voters sit side by 
side, all equal. They study and learn to 
know each other. They realize—most 
precious knowledge—in early yonth that 
it is what you are, not what your father 
has or what your grandfather was, that 
makes the difference in this world. 

The establishment of the public school 
was the greatest event in all the history 
of the human race. It declared and es- 
tablished the fact that in a country be- 
lieving all men to be created free and 
equal, it is necessary that all shall have 
knowledge and free knowledge in order 
to make that equality worth while. 

The Nation now says, “The mind of 
every child shall be fed at the public ex- 
pense. The State will compel the par- 
ents to see that the children are taught 
and will supply free teaching for every- 
one that wants it.” That declaration, 
represented by the public school, is the 


greatest step that civilization ever took. | 


And since the first step was taken the 
public schools have advanced in efficiency, 
in number, in beauty, in attendance, in 
magnificent results of every kind. 


Politicians have grafted on the public 
schools, book concerns have grafted pub- 
lic-school funds, contractors have 
swindled, and vicious, un-American ele- 
ments that hate the public school be- 
cause it really teaches the children, have 
fought against it—like that English 
Governor of Virginia who hoped that 
there would not be a public school in his 
State ‘ for another hundred years.” But 
in spite of it all, the public schools have 
gone steadily forward. The public has 
watched them, has demanded that they 
be built ever bigger, safer, finer. 
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The teachers are not paid yet as they 
should be, but each year there have been 
some improvements. Back of good pay 
for the teachers, the best schools and 
books for the children, there stands 90 
per cent of public opinion, and 80 per 
cent is enough. And wherever there is 
a public school, whether it be the mag- 
nificent high school of the biggest city 
or the simplest little country school, one 
small wooden room with the American 
flag flying above it, you find the American 
spirit growing. 

In that little school at the country 
crossroads, where the children run as 
the teacher rings the bell before the door 
or in the magnificent school of the big 
cities, the spirit is the same. The chil- 
dren are gathered as equals. They all 
have the same rights, they are all taught 
the same, They play together, they «re 
American friends studying in childhood, 
growing up to be American citizens work- 
ing together in adult life. 

There is nothing more beautiful than 
a classroom full of children well taught; 
nothing more admirable than the career, 
the character ,the devotion of an earnest 
teacher, giving to the children of other 
men and women all that the teacher has 
of intelligence, kindness, affection, and 
concentrated thought. 

Honor the public school. Honor the 
system of teaching that is really demo- 
eratie and really American. 

No matter how rich you may be or 
what you can afford, you can not, for the 
children’s sake, afford to deprive them of 
the public-school atmosphere, of the dem- 
ocratic baptism that should come in 
early childhood. 

Willingness to support the public 
schools through taxation is the test of 
the good citizen. Every dollar spent on 
the public school comes back a hundred 
and a thousand fold in the future life of 
the public-school children, Every dollar 
spent in public education and public 
schools is a dollar spent for insurance 
against trouble in the future. 
yourself in the public schools, in the 
teachers, in the children. And honor the 
American public school, cradle of the 
Nation’s future greatness.— Washington 
Times, 


Sunmmer-school sessions on the public | 


pier on the Hudson River were held by 
the schools of Newburgh, N. Y¥., during 
the past summer. In addition to study 
periods, considerable time was devoted 
to games and story telling. 


An average of 100 supplementary text- 
books for each day of the school year are 


sent out to the county schools by the | 


library of Contra Costa, Calif, 


Interest | 


STUDENT GUIDANCE | 
IN NOVEL FORM 


In Stuyvesant High Scheel, New 
York, Students in Alphabetical 
Groups Without Regard te Ad- 
vancement Are Assigned to “ Of- 
ficial! Teachers,” 


To help students get the best possible 
results from their course, teachers in the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
discuss the curriculum with their pupils, 
advisiug them as to elective courses, 
says the Bulletin of High Points. The 
“official teacher” of each group of stu- 
dents, who has them in charge when the 
departmental classes are not in session, 
talks over the various courses with the 
pupils, helping them to choose work that 
suits their needs. Pupils are given a 
complete list of all the courses, required 
and elective, and are informed of re- 
quirements for admission to advanced 
courses. To assist students who ‘are 
preparing for college the school dis- 
tributes a booklet called ‘“ The Student's 
Guide,” which contains information con- 
cerning courses and requirements at 
various colleges. Every student finds 
out what subjects he needs for college en- 
trance long before graduation from high 
school. 


Teacher Learns Needs of Pupils. 


All pupils higher than the first term, 
except the graduating class, are grouped 
alphabetically instead of by grades, so 
that a pupil has the same official teacher 
continuously, often from the second to 
the seventh term. The teacher becomes 
acquainted with the needs and desires 
of individuals, and he frequently maps 
out for a second or third term pupil a 
tentative program for the rest of the 
high-school course. Wvery official teacher 
is required to be familiar with the school 
course of study. 


Pupils are instructed to consult other 
students in their “ official class ’—that 
is, under the same oflicial teacher—about 
the courses they desire to elect. This 
is easily done, since the official class in- 
cludes boys of all grades except the first 
and the last. The programs of graduat- 
ing pupils are specially supervised by the 
assistant principal six months before en- 
trance into the graduating class and 
thereafter up to the time of graduation. 
Individual conferences are held with pu- 
pils and auy changes in college entrance 
requireinents are made known to those 
who are interested. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ISSUE CERTIFICATES 


Recent Suffrage Law Makes School , 
System Part of Machinery of | 


Elections—Applicant Must Read 
100 Werds Silently and Answer 


Questions in Writing. 


The recent amendment to the State 
constitution and subsequent legislation 
requiring all new voters to be able to 
read and write Hnglish before being 
eligible to vote is of special interest to 
school authorities. Educators are inter- 
ested in any movement to raise the 
standards of citizenship. The literacy 
requirement for new voters serves to em: 
phasize the fact that the public schools 
are not only agencies for the training 
of children, but the only institution 
equipped to provide adequately the re- 
quired training in English, reading, and 
writing for the 400,000 foreign-born resi- 
dents of New York State who are de- 
ficient in one or more of these subjects. 

The amended election law provides: 

1. That local election officials at time 
of registration, or at time of voting 
where personal registration is not re- 
quired, shall require all new voters to 
read intelligibly an excerpt of approxi- 
mately 50 words from the State consti- 
tution and write legibly in English 10 
words from the passage read, 

2. That the local election officials may 
accept a certificate of literacy issued by 
local school authorities. 

The law provides that a certificate of 
literacy may be issued by the principal 
or other head of a publie schoo! or any 
School maintaining a course of study ap- 
proved by the State department of educa- 
tion. The following regulations adopted 
by the board of regents govern the 
granting of such certificates: 

“ Certificates of literacy may be issued 
upon the following evidence of literacy: 

“(a) To all applicants whose educa- 
tional credentials show that they have 
Successfully completed the work pre- 
scribed for the fifth grade of the public 
schools of the State. 

“(b) To all persons whose educational 
credentials show that they have com- 
pleted work equivalent to the fifth 
grade of the public elementary school in 
English, reading, and writing, in evening, 
parochial, or private schools of the State 
or equivalent work in schools outside of 
the State. 

“(e) To all applicants who can not 
submit the evidence prescribed under 
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(a) and (b) after successfully passing 
an examination or test authorized by the 
commissioner of education.” 

The commissioner of education has 
recommended that local school authori- 
ties make it possible for new voters to 
secure certificates of literacy by designa- 
tion of certain hours two or more even- 
ings or days, or both, during week of 
October 2, when tte schools will grant 
certificates of literacy. During the past 
year over 80,000 foreign-bom men and 
women were enrolled in the evening 
schools of the State. Thousands of new 
yoters learned to read and write Eng- 
lish in the pnblic evening schools and 
will welcome the opportunity of securing 
a certificate as evidence of their literacy. 

Illiterate Wives Cannot Qualify. 

Significant is the fact. that no more il- 
literate women will be qualified to vote 
because of the naturalization of their 
husbands. In the past the citizenship 
papers of the husband, who in a large 
number of cases learmed to read and 
write English in the evening school or 
place of employment, made it possible 
for tle wife to vote. As a result thou- 
sands of women failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity to attend night school. 
Thousands of others, who were mothers 
of large families, were unable to attend. 
The enactment of this law makes it in- 
creasingly important that special atten- 
tion be given to this phase of our immi- 
grant-education problem, 

The tests to be used in deterinining the 
literacy of those who can not present evi- 
dence of satisfactory school training were 
prepared by a specinl committee ap- 
pointed by Comtnissioner Graves for this 
purpose. The committee decided on the 
Silent reading and writing test as the 
most satisfactory for this purpose. he 
applicant will be required to read a pas- 
sage of approximately 100 words and 
answer in writing several questions to 
show that he understands the passage 
read, His auswers wlll indicate his 
ability to write Mnglish legibly. 

The selections chosen for the tests 
center about such tepics as America, 
Americanization, American history, civic 
duties, government, citizenship, and 
naturalization. The active cooperation 
or the school superintendents made it 
possible for the committee to give the 
tests to several thousand children in the 
elementary grades and select those that 
were uniform in diflienity for the ex- 
aminations to be conducted this fall. 
Many school superintendents and other 
school officials assisted the State depart- 
ment in developing plans for the admin- 
istration of the Jaw authorizing local 
schoo! authorities to issue certificates of 
literacy.—Bulletin of the University of 
the Stale of New York. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN WEST 
VIRGINIA, 


Like many other States, West Virginia 
requires teachers to attend a teachers’ 
instilute unless attendance at a sunm- 
mer school is accepted in lieu of attend- 
ance at the regular institnte. The State 
superintendent of schools fixes the date 
and outlines a general program for an 
annual five days’ institute in cach county 
in the State. ‘hese institutes for 1992 
were held between the 24th day of July 
and the 4th day of September, A well- 
planned program wag presented in each 
case, containing many new departures. 
As expert teacher was assigned to each 
county for regular daily work. This in- 
structor demonstrated the best classroom 
methods of instruction by actually teach- 
ing before the institute. Special lec- 
turers, physical directors, and musie di- 
rectors were provided, which not only 
made a full but a very interesting and 
instructive program. The slogans pre- 
sented by the State department were 
Thoroughness, Teacher Training, and 
Standard Schools. 

Each teacher received an official insti- 
tute bulletin that contained the institute 
objectives, topics for discussion, general 
plans for the current school year, the 
reading-circle course, articles and notes 
of interest to teachers, and blank pages 
for note taking. 

Entertainments, good music, and live 
lectures made the five days and evenings 
full of interest and enthusiasm for the 
teachers, who almost forgot that attend- 
ance was compulsory.—J, C. Muerman. 


FIFTY THOUSAND CHILDREN IN 
GRAND SPELLING BEE. 


Winners of county spelling contests in 
New York State competed for prizes at 
the State fair at Syracuse on September 
12. Forty-six girls and eight boys, repre- 
Senting every county in the State but 
elght, took part in the competition. 
Among these were the daughter of a full- 
blooded Indian chief, a colored boy, and 
two girls only 10 years old. To select 
the 54 contestants more than 50,000 chil- 
dren were examined in county compe- 
titions. 

State Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves announced the words to 
be spelled, Four tests, three written and 
one oral, were necessary to eliminate all 
but the four prize winners, and one more 
written test was given to determine the 
standing of these four. Prizes in gold, 
sums of $20, $15, $10, and $5, were given 
by the State Fair Commission, which also 
paid the railroad fares and other ex- 
penses of the contestants. 
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EDUCATION WEEK AS 
ENGLISH OBSERVE IT 


— 


West Ham Beats All Previous Rec- 
ords—Able Addresses, Historical 
Pageant, Swimming Demonstra- 
tions, Open-Air Concerts, Exhibi- 
tions of School Work. 


The program of the West Ham edu- 
cation week is in many respects the most 
ambitious of all that have so far come 
under our notice. Other towns have 
been pioneers—and remarkably success- 
ful pioneers—but West Ham has evi- 
dently determined to beat all records and 
to set a new standard of attainment in 
efforts to educate the public in the im- 
portance attaching to the work of the 
schools. 

We notice that all the local churches 
are united in their desire to emphasize 
the fundamentally spiritual basis of edu- 
cation, and that two official services 
have been arranged at which the mayor 
and corporation will be present; that 
among the preachers will be Mr. Sains- 
bury, vice president of tbe National 
Union of Teachers; Prof. John Adams, 
and Principal Barker; that public meet- 
ings will be addressed by well-known 
men and women, including Lord Burn- 
ham and Mr. J. L, Paton, of the Man- 
chester Grammar School. One pictur- 
esque feature of the education week is 
the pageant, which will illustrate the 
history of West Ham and in which a 
thousand children will take part. Demon- 
strations of the teaching of Begisn” by 
the dramatic qeetnod, swimming demon- 
stratioess, and an open-air concert by a 
choir of 8,000 children are other out- 
standing features of the week. One day 
all the elementary and secondary schools 
in the borough will be open to the general 
public, while in many schools evening 
meetings for the parents will be held. 


Vor these mectings an imposing list of | 


speakers has been prepared, In addi- 
tion, exhibitions of school work will be 
held at the town hall, Stratford, every 
day, and numbers of other activities will 
complete what is an exceptionally well- 
organized series of demonstrations. 
Leaders of a National Movement. 4 
Our readers know how heartily weS¥P- 
port the movement for interesting Mrenty 
in the work of the schools. Jy’no otxer 
way can education be so vip stal de- 
fended. * * * In seekipé to sepve edu- 
cation locally the edueztional mmittee 
and teachers of West Ham Are doing a 


“and spelling contest. 


national work. We trust that other 
towns that Lave so far neglected this 
form of educational propaganda will copy 
this splendid example; that the day will 
soon come when Northampton, Reading, 
DBastbourne, West Ham, and other enter- 
prising centers of education will no 
longer be exceptions, but the leaders of a 
really national movement. When that 
time comes—when every week in the 
year is education wreek for one locality 
or the other—then we may hope to see 
education occupying its rightful place in 
the national life—The Teachers’ World, 
London, June 21, 1922. 


FOREIGNERS PREDOMINATE IN 
DETROIT SCHOOLS. 


Nationality is an important factor in 
the educational preblem of Detroit, for 
fewer than half of the public-school 
pupils are white children born in the 
United States. In 49 elementary schools, 
% intermediate schools, and 4 high schools 
other nationalities predominate. Since 
such large percentages of these nationali- 
ties fail in their work and must be taught 
over again, the resulting expense to the 
Detroit school system is much higher 
than it would be if the proportion of 


native born white children were greater. — 


The point at which most pupits fail is 
the first half of the fifth year in the 
elementary scheol. In the high school, 
mathematics causes the greatest pers 
centage of failures; science is second, and 
English third. Fewest gail in the fine 
arts courses. ; 


7 
aC . 


Connecticut pripils have met annually 
for the past four years for a speaking 
In the 1922. con- 
test, held at the State eapitol at Tart- 
ford, 28 towns were represented. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
IN THIS NUMBER. 
aed. 


j 
Physical Education in the Public 
Schools, Will €. Wood. 
Some Expeyiments in Preschool Edu- 
cation, Nina C,-vandewalker. 
’ Seoond Annuat Conference on High- 
Sw, ungineering and Highway 
ausport Education. 
‘ules for English Secondary Schools. 
fe Contrasts Between Swedish 


a 


and American Schools, Nils Han- 
ninger. 

The Trend in Highway Engineering 
Edueation, T. R. Agg. 

Jobs for Trained Men in Highway 
Transport Work, €. €. Hanch. 


BUREAU EVALUATES ~- 
STUDENTS’ PREPARATION 


Professional Bureau of Pennsylva- 
nia Department of Public Instruc- 

_ tion Examines Applicants for Ad- 
mission to Professional Study and 
Evaluates Credentials. 


To establish a uniform standard of pre- 
liminary education for persons intending 
to enter the practice of medicine, phatr- 
macy, dentistry, optometry, veterinary 
medicine, osteopathy, chiropody, and pub- 
lic accountancy, the professional bureau 
of Pennsylvania’s Department of Publie 
Instruction evaluates the previous school- 
ing of students who desire to prepare for 
these professions in Pennsylvania insti- 
tutions. Applicants present evidence of 
having attended secondary schools, col- 
leges, and professional schools not only 
in every one of the States, but in Can- 
ada, Mexico, Asia, South America, Cen- 
tral Americas Africa, the Philippines, and 
Australia” as well as every country of 
Europe; therefore the bureau niust be 
familiar with educational institutions all 
over the world so as to judge the value 
of the preparation of each applicant. In 
one medical college credentials have been 
evaluated for applicants from 47 States ; 
in another, from every country in Europe. 

Of students from foreign countries, 
Russia has furnished the greatest num- 
ber of candidates for all the professions. 
Germany, Italy, and Poland send more 
medical students than any other coun- 
try. Australia sends the greatest num- 
ber of dental students; Russia and Italy 
of students of pharmacy. 

The bureau issnes certificates to appli- 
cants whose work satisfies its require- 
ments and examines any who can not 
show credentials of their work, granting 
certificates to those who pass the exami- 
nation. These examinations form an im- 
portant part of the bureau’s work. In 
the February and June examinations 
1,298 applicants were examined in pre- 
professional work and 648 in profes- 
sional. 

Fees charged by the bureau for its 
services have not only covered its ex- 
penses for the past year and a half but 
have helped to pay for the maintenance 
of the bureau of medical education and 
licensure and of the dental council. 
These fees amounted to nearly $40,000 
since October, 1920. Since that time the 
bureau has issued nearly 4,000 certifi- 
cates of preliminary education and evalu- 
ated twice that number of certificates of 
professional study, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS 


RURAL-SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Program Designed Specifically to Keep Boys on Farm| Courses in Education for Undergraduates Who Expect 


Can Not Be Justified—No Danger of Disaster 
Through Failure of Food Supply Following Migration 
to Cities—Farm Production Increasing More Rapidly |’ 
Than Population—Adequate Picture of Agriculture 


Is Required. 


By Eustace E. WINDES, 
Assistant in Rural Education, Bureau of Hdacation,. 


Vocational guidance, appreciation of nature, adaptation to 
the essential tech- | 


a tural environment, introduction to 
nical knowledge and manipulative skills 
in the important agricultural vocations, 
and motivation of other, subjects of the 
elementary school curriculum are the 
major objectives in rural elementary- 
school agriculture. 

Past effort in elementary agriculture 
has not been directed, in many cases, 
toward definitely formulated ends. In 
so far as any definiteness of ends has 
been apparent, those of so educating as 
to give rural boys and girls a bias 
toward the farm and of educating in the 
application of science to agricultural pro- 
duction, have been dominant. A realiza- 
tion of either, or both of these objectives 
would mean simply that rural-life prob- 
lems were intensified. 

There is no escaping the fact that to 
{nerease the number of workers in agri- 
cultural vocations without providing 
compensatory markets would serve to 
inerease competition within the agricul- 
tural group aud make the struggle for 


existence keener where it is already acute. 
always been recognized not only by students of rural problems, 


Professors. 


ROM THE VERY BEGIN- 
NING public education has 
been left mainly in the hands of 
the States. So far as schooling 
youth is concerned the policy has 
been justified, because no respon- 
sibility can be so effective as that 
of the local community alive to 
its task. I believe in the coopera- 
tion of the national authority to 
stimulate, encourage, and broaden 
the work of the local authorities. 
But it is the especial obligation of 
the Federal Government to devise 
means and effectively assist in the 
education of the newcomer from 
foreign lands, so that the level of 
American education may be made 
the highest that is humanly pos- 
sible.—Prestdent Harding. 


to Become College Teachers—Short Intensive Courses 
by Specialists in Education—Voluntary Seminars, 
with Observation of Teaching and Suggestion—Con- 
sultation of Young Instructors with Experienced 


- By W. W. CHartTeErs, 
Professor of Education, Carncgic Institute of Teehnotogy. 


{Read before the Department of Home Economies, Association of Land- 


Grant Colleges.] 


I ask you to consider with me to-day 
the problem of training college teachers. 
In my presentation of the case I shall 
have little to say concerning general 
theories because I prefer to base my 
observations upon a few important stud- 
ies that have been conducted here and 
there. 

There are in general three lines along 
which improvement of methods of college 
teaching are proceeding. ‘The first of 
these is the provision for uudergraduate 
courses in education for those who ex- 
pect to teach in college. Occasionally 
these courses are offered in the graduate 
school. A second method that is com- 
monly used is a short intensive course 
for a week during the year during which 
a specialist in education discusses prob- 
lems of college teaching with the staff 
and in consultation with them prepares 
a program for consideration during the 
year by the college faculty committee on 
instruction. The third method which I 


This fact has | shall discuss at some length is the training of teachers on the 


put also by propagandists who preach without studying. The | teaching. 


“ Back to the farm” slogan: has been justified because men ob- 
served the fact of an ever-increasing percentage of urban dwell- 
ers over rural dwellers and feared national disaster because 


of a failure of the home food supply. 
o ’ 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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job through weekly conferences and observation of their 


As a basis for my discussion, which I can summarize in a 
short statement of metliods at the end, I shall describe a 
project which we have been carrying on at Carnegie Institute 


of Technology for the past three years. 
When I became connected wtih the institution I found that 
in the four divisions of engineering, industries, fine arts, 
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and the women’s college, there were a 
number of teachers on the faculty who 
lad not had any sort of specific and 
formal training in methods of teaching. 
We found also that while many of the 
experienced teachers had worked out ex- 


celleit methods of teaching by them- 
selves, the younger group of inexperi- 
enced teachers could be benefited by 


some sort of formal training. This led 
us to propese a voluntary seiinar to 
last for u semester aud meet once a 
week. 

Little Published on College Teaching Methods. 


We were at once faced with the prob- 
lem: of what to inelude within the course. 
I knew a good deal about elementary 
and high school methods but little had 
heen collected or published about meth- 
ods of college teaching. In this sitna- 
tion we fell back upon the idea of job 
analysis. The instructors who enrolled 
for the Seminar were asked to make a 
list of their duties us teachers and to 
indicate those with which they had the 
greatest difliculty. As a result of this 
analysis during the first semester we 
obtained a list of 14 practical difficulties, 
such as the methods of grading papers 
aud grading students; methods of ap- 
portioning the work to the time so that 
the material would not run out before 
the end of the hour or before the end 
of the scmester; methods of getting the 
interest of students; and of getting them 
to work hard. It will be noted that 
these are very real and vital problems 
which the young instructor actually 
faced and upon which he was looking 
for aid. 

Experience Has Produced Excellent Methods. 


At this point I had a mild inspiration. 
If you have ever worked in a department 
of education you know that the instruc- 
tors in subjects outside of education are 
likely to view you with suspicion. They 
are inclined to ask themselves subcon- 
sciously, “ What does Mr. Charters know 
about teaching my subject since in all 
probability he has not had even an 
elementary course in it.” The student in- 
structors are likely to ask the same ques- 
tion which becomes a real obstacle in 
getting motivation. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty I said to myself, “There are on 
this faculty a number of very excellent 
teachers, They have never had any 
formal courses in education but during 
their 5 or 10 or 15 or 20 years of ex- 
perience they have worked out a number 
of excellent methods, They are men of 
ability and when they meet difficulties 
in teaching they solve them with intel- 
ligence. On the other hand there ig 
nothing in the books about college teach- 
ing and my best line of procedure is to 
find out how the excellent teachers on 


the faculty handle these specific dif- 
ficulties which the young instructors in 
my seminar are facing.” 

I therefore trained these young men 
and wonien to become interviewers. We 
selected 30 good teachers on the faculty 
and had each of them interviewed by one 
of the group to find out how they handled 
the 14 difficulties with which the young 
people were having trouble. 

This proved to be an excellent sugges- 
tion for three reasons. In the first place 
possible criticisin of the course was fore- 
stalled because the education department 
did not seek to dictate methods of teach- 
ing subjects, it merely collected and in- 
terpreted the best methods that were in 
use. In the second place we discovered 
a body of methods that was more than 
respectable; it was fine. Many of ‘the 
methods used had not appeared in print 
and were unknown to the instructor. 
One niight say that some of the instruc- 
tors were unconscious of some of the im- 
portant problems of teaching, It is some- 
times claimed by those who do not know 


.that all college teachers merely lecture 


and have no discussions; that they are 
formal and not practical. But among the 
people that were selected we found a 
great many who were using all the latest 
methods which are being deseribed in 
educational literature. We found, for 
instance, that the project about which we 
have heard so much to-day was used by 
inany instructors. The electrical engi- 
neering department was taking old ma- 
chines, disconnecting them, and asking 
the students to put them together so that 
they would run. In the performance of 
this operation they learned a great deal 
about electricity by the project method. 
Seasoned Professors Willing to Assist. 

In the third place the young instruc- 
tors were brought into close personal 
contact with the more experienced in- 
structors. They found that the older 
teachers were very willing to be inter- 
viewed. The shortest interview was one 
hour, the median an hour and a half, 
and the longest five hours with the inter- 
Viewer prostrated and the instructor still 
going strong. The members of the 
seminar told me over and over again that 
this opportunity to have a heart to heart 
talk with older instructors whoin they 
would not otherwise have had the temer- 
ity to approach was the best single value 
in the course. 

When the 30 replies to each difficulty 
were collected they were organized into 
a pamphlet which was mimeographed 
and used in the seminar, It was later 
handed down to succecding groups as the 
contribution of the first group. 

The second group provided as their 
contribution an analysis of the difficulties 
of getting students to think. These in- 


cluded such difficulties as lccating prob- 
lems, gathering data, finding and weigh- 
ing hypotheses, methods of verification, 
intelligence in thinking, and teaching of 
scientific terminology. 

One very interesting fact was revealed, 
I think it is correct. It appears that in 
the inductive sciences, such as chemistry 
and physics for example, there is less 
opportunity to train people in the proc- 
esses of reasoning than there is in some 
of the less exact sciences. It seems pe- 
culiar that in these sciences that have 
been developed upon the basis of induc- 
tive reasoning this should be the case, 
and yet upon further consideration the 
reason is clear. In the complete act of 
thought the individual has to locate 
problenis, guess at solutions, elaborate 
them, and verify them. In physics, for 
example, the technique of investigation 
is so refined and the equipment so elab- 
orate that it is not possible for all tho 
principles to be developed inductively. 
As a consequence, the students are given 
the principles and are merely asked to 
verify them. They are only occasionally 
able to discover them. In sociology. on 
the other hand, which is oue of the more 
indefinite subjects, it is possible to give 
a great deal more practice in reasoning. 
A student can collect the data, form 
hypotheses, elaborate them, and verify 
or discard them. Since the procedure is 
not so refined as in the exact sciences, 
it is more nearly within the student's 
ability, and he is therefore able to find 
more problems which will give him the 
opportunity to make intelligent guesses 
and pursue them to their final outcome. 

In the third year the students had at 
hand the organizer reports of the two 
preceding groups and proceeded to an 
analysis of the difficulties encountered 
in shop and laboratory teaching. At 
the end of the semester they had 
gathered through the interviews a num- 
ber of methods used on the campus, 


Weekly Meetings Are Valuable. 


I propose some such method for the 
heads of the departments in home eco- 
nomics. It is an excellent thing to havo 
undergraduate courses given; it is 
valuable to provide intensive courses for 
a short period; but it Is extremely 
valuable to have a weekly meeting with 
the young instructors who have had no 
experience in teaching. They should be 
gathered in a group of two, three, five, 
or more, as the case may he, and with 
them may be used the methods which I 
have described. A difficulty analysis can 
be made and this may furnish the topics 
for discussion one week after another 
until they have all been touched. 

It is not necessary to depend entirely 
upon interviews. The literature of 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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LESSONS ON THE CENTRALIZATION 
MOVEMENT FROM OKLAHOMA 


Plan of Consolidation to Embrace Entire County is Prepared Before 
Any Consolidation is Encouraged — People Inclined to Favor 
Ceunty-Wide Arrangements—Consolidation Not Recommended in 
All Cases—Ceniralization May Take Place in Three Ways. 


By ISaTHeRINE M. Cook, 


Specialist in Rurat Hducation, Bureau of Education. 


States, like individuals, are never too 
old to learn, Oklahoma, the youngest 
State in the Union, contributes some 
yaluable suggestions in methods of pro- 
cedure in the promotion of the centrali- 
zation Movement among rural comimuni- 
ties, 

Oklahoma is one of those States in 
whicl: the district is the unit of school 
organization. Centralization can take 
place only by a majority vote of cach of 


the districts which are to make up the 


celltralized unit and, under certain con- 
ditions, through annexation of territory. 
Like other States in which these condi- 
tious prevail there is grave danger that 
eentralization will begin and end with 
the progressive districts; that [ 
enthusiasm in pushing the 
movement in such districts will 
result in the formation of dis- 
triets with insufficient valua- 
tion for adequate support; that 
a few over-conservative and 
reactionary districts or persons 
will indefinitely delay the cen- 
tralization program of a large 
group, and that the plan ac- 
eepted will result in leaving 
out isolated strips of territory 
which can not later come into 
any centralization district. 

In order to avoid these pit- 
falls to as great an extent as 


possible Oklahoma endeavors ie 
to promote the adoption of a fA 
Sane county-wide plan before = 


any schools are consolidated 
or centralized. Jfor some years 
there were in the State two 
rural school supervisors. Recently the 
legislature cut the appropriation so that 
there is now but one. They devoted 
a great deal of their time, in fact for a 
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ing the topography, roads, size and 
valuation of districts, residence and 
age of children, school sites, present 
school facilities, ete. The county was 
then tentatively divided into centralized 
districts; and in making the division the 
effort was to consider financial ability, 
physical and topographical conditions, 
and children to be educated in the 
county as well as in the districts formed. 
After all possible desirable adjustments 
and harmonizations were made, maps of 
the county were prepared for further 
study and for general inspection and dis- 
tribution. One of these maps prepared 


for one county is shown in the figure 
below. 
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few years almost exclusively, to assist- 


ing the county superintendents to arouse 
interest among the people and to ma- 
terialize plans for centralizing the schools. 
One or both of the supervisors visited 
the county, assisted the superinteudent 
with a county-wide survey, investigat- 
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PROPOSED CENTRALIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CANADIAN COUNTY, OKLA. 


Group VI was consolidated in 1911 and Groups VII and XX in 1920. 
NXIII was made a union graded district in 1920 and consolidated in 1921. 


As soon as the whole plan was ready 
for definite discussion it was placed be- 
fore the people of the county. A Ssys- 
tematie campaign of publicity was or- 
ganized, the maps were shown ou slides 
and charts, meetings were held in the 
schoolhouses and elsewhere, and the 
press and other interests enlisted to 
promote understanding and appreclation 
of the county-wide plan as well as to 
secure its approval by the people. 


all districts were urged to centralize at 
the time the campaign was made, but 
the plan as a whole was presented as a 
future policy for the county. The aim 
was to promote a general idea of con- 
solidation on a county-wide scale. Par- 
ticular individual consolidations would, 
it was believed, take care of themselves 
later if the big idea once got across. 

Consolidated Districts Furnish Transportation. 

In fact, consolidation, especially as the 
term is understood in Oklahoma termi- 
nology, was not always even advocated in 
earrying out the proposed policy. Cen- 
tralization takes place in this State in 
three ways: First, by the formation of 
independent districts which include rural 
territory and furnish transportation; 
second, through consolidation; and third, 
through the formation of union graded 
districts. The State law recognizes four 
kinds of districts: Ungraded rural, union 
graded, consolidated, and independent. 
The first includes small rural schools, 
mostly one and two teacher schools; 
the second, such districts as desire to 
centralize and may look forward to con- 
solidation in the future but which lNavo 
not sufficient valuation or territory to 
make it feasible .. a present policy; bad 
roads may also contribute to this condi- 
tion. The sehools of union graded dis- 
tricts are centralized for the upper 
grades and ‘usually one or more high 
7 school grades. As a rule trans- 
i portation is not furnished at 
; district expense. In the third 
group are districts properly 
1 called consolidated. In these 
' the schools are centralized on a 
' larger scale, transportation is 
1 furnished at district expense 
in most cases, and high-school 
courses, usually fuil four years, 
are offered. Independent dis- 
tricts are those which have a 
fully aceredited four-year high 
school located in an incorpo- 
rated town. They may be the 
result of centralization or an- 
nexation, or both. 

Union graded districts de- 
velop into consolidated dis- 
tricts. Consolidated districts 
located in villages grow Into 
Group independent districts. Some- 
times Villages grow up around 
the consolidated school ov become in- 
dependent districts through increase in 
size after centralization takes place, 
The tendeney of districts of both kinds 
to evolve Into the next higher class 
fs common, This is shown by the fullow- 
ing figures from the State superinten- 
dent’s bieunial report: 

Districts organized as consolidated or 
nnion graded which reported as indepen- 


Not dent districts: 


100 
- Consoli- | Union 
Year. ete: graded. Total. 
LOL ere erererteonts eects 46 4 50 
DUZ1S enn aoe ete 61 9 70 
1922 78 10 8 


The county centralization plan, then, 
while formulated to premote consolida- 
tion. does not necessarily advocate it for 
all disiricts or as an Immediate polley. 
Sometimes any centralization is discour- 
aged; again, it may be expedient to form 
union graded districts first, or certaln 
annexations to consolidated districts al- 
ready formed may be desirable. The aim 
of the campaign is that the people think 
in terms of a county wide plan, that the 
advantages of centralization be well un- 
derstood, and that wistakes which com- 
monly occur under laws such as those 
referred to are avoided in as many in- 
stances as possible, 


County-Wide Plan Increases Objections. 


It will be apparent to persons experi- 
enced in advocating centralization of 
rural schools that this procedure may re- 
sult in increasing the number of objec- 
tions raised. Community differences may 
wreck any plan however carefully 
worked out before its submission. This 
occurs whether the plan be county wide 
er one which embraces two, three, or 
more districts. On the other hand, ex- 
cellent suggestions and arguments will 
be made by the people even after the 
plan reaches the public-mecting stage. Ad- 
justment of boundaries which do not 
jeopardize the good of the whole can 
and shonld be made at the suggestion of 
the people. However, after its final ac- 
ceptation by the school officials and by 
reasonable popular approval changes are 
discouraged and State and county ofli- 
cials promote and assist in the consum- 
miition of those centralizations only 
whose boundaries conform to the general 
plan. It has not apparently been difficult 
to convince the people of the desirability 
of proceeding on this county cooperative 
basis; at least, no insurmountable ob- 
stacles appear to have been encountered 
in the State, for the plan has been in 
sunecessful operation for some time. 


Not a Panacea for All Evils. 


Natually, there are some objectionable 
features which this plan does not ellmi- 
nate, nor does it offer a panacea for 
overcoming all the ills which beset county 
superintendents and other school officers 
who desire to encourage school centrali- 
zation, but who realize that direction, as 
well as stimulation, of the movement is 
essential. That the movement for cen- 
tralizing rural schools be a popular one 
and be stimulated as much as is consist- 
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ent with the present and future welfare 
of rural children is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. It is, however, 
true that consolidations are springing up 
in many instances without due foresight 
and consideration of the ultimate good. 
Centralization alone does not insure 
good schools. It merely sets the stage so 
that good schools are possible. Sound 
administrative practice, adequate sup- 
port, and good teaching are still of pri- 
mary importance, If these are neglected 
mere stimulation of the movement will 
not result in educational returns on the 
investment. Even now some signs of re- 
action are apparent against the centrali- 
zation movement in several instances in 
which consolidation has failed fnlly to 
realize its promise. There is constantly 
increasing need for intelligent direction 
of the movement over a territory larger 
than that covered by small groups of 
schools or communities; for the study 
and applicatlon of administrative policies 
adapted to the special needs of rural 
consolidated schools, and for renewed 
einphasis on the age-old question of se- 
curing high-grade instrnction. These are 
among the important considerations 
which should engage the attention of 
rural people and edueation officials, 


COUNTY SURVEY PRODUCES EX- 


CELLENT RESULTS. 


Currituck County, N. C., is making 
progress toward becoming a model county 
for rural schools. Approximately two 
years ago the county school board, alive 
to the educatlonal needs of the children, 
requested the Bureau of Education to 
make a survey of the schools in the 
county. During the conduct of the survey 
the specialist assigned to the work as- 
sisted in the organization of a campalgn 
of stimulation and information among 
the people of the county, which has been 
carried on since by the superintendent 
and interested cltizens. Bonds have been 
voted and special tax placed on all the 
districts in the county. Buildings are in 
process of erection in two of the con- 
solidated districts proposed by the survey. 
Plans are now maturing by which neces- 
sary money for the bulldings needed in 
the other proposed consolidations will be 
secured, Other plans approved by the 
board and the superintendent will result 
in securing the supervisors recommended 
in the survey report; and vreorganiza- 
tion on the 6-3-3 plan as suggested is 
gradually belng put into operation. It is 
believed that within a few years the com- 
plete plan recommended by the Bureau of 
Education for furnishing modern school 
facillties to all the children of the county 
will be carried out. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS DE. 
MANDS ATTENTION. 
At its eighth annual meeting, held 


November 23, 1922, in the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building, New York. the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas there are on all sides evi- 
dences of the fact that the eyes of chil- 
dren in both elementary and secondary 
schools are not being properly safe- 
guarded, 

s ‘Therefore be it hereby resolved, that 
& communication be sent to the United 
States Commissioner of Edneation, the 
National Education Association, and to 
the various State snperlntendents of 
schools calling thelr attention to the need 
for the following improvements: 

“a, Adequate lighting, both natural 
and artificial, to avoid eye strain, 

“%, A more careful examination of the 
eyes of pupils, to determine defects of 
vision and the presence of disease. 

“ce, The establishment of conservation 
of vision classes for children with such 
seriously defective vision that they can 
not be properly edneated, as are normally 
sighted pupils. 

“d, The training of all persons prepar- 
ing to be teachers in the hygiene of the - 
eye, with special reference to the conser- 
vation of vision.”—Winifred Hathaway, 
Secretary. 


MARKED REDUCTION IN PORTO 
RICO’S ILLITERACY. 


Porto Rico has been making progress 
in edneation since it became a Territory 
of the United States. Health education 
and organized play have been introduced 
into the schools, school athletic leagues 
have been organized, and infant welfare 
stations established in various parts of 
the island. Illiteracy has been reduced 
among the population 10 years of age 
and older from 80 per cent to 55 per 
cent. Much remains to be done, however, 
for not more than half of the children 
of school age can be accommodated by 
the school facilities of the island, 


To raise scholarship standards in the 
KkKansas State Agricultural College a 
point system for grading the work of 
students has been adopted. Points are 
granted according to the rating the stu- 
dent receives, somewhat as in track 
athletics points are granted for first, 
second, or third place. Four letters are 
given, E, G, M, and P, counting 3, 2, 1, 
and 0, respectively. For graduation the 
total requirement in points is the same 
as the requirement in credits. 
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CLEVELAND MEETING 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Financial Problems Prominent 
Among Subjects to Be Dis- 
cussed Apparent Tendency to 
Retrenchment Causes Concern— 
Affiliated Organizations Meet. 


Problems of finance and of the currieu- 
luni will be the main subjects discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, which will be 
held at Cleveland, February 24 to March 
2, In the study of financial problems 
which will take place on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 27th, it is planned to show the 
progress which has been made since the 
Chicago meeting. Some facts from the 
educational finance Inquiry wlll be pre- 
sented, and the superintendents will dis- 
cuss the tax problem in financing public 
education, What the schools do in rela- 
tion to what they cost will be taken up 
and a symposium held on budget making 
and spending. 


Will Consider Reorganization of Curriculum. 


The curriculum will be the subject of 
discussion at the Wednesday morning 
meeting, and the first study wlll be on 
saving time through the curriculum. Re- 
organization of the curriculum will then 
be considered, first on the basis of proj- 
ects, then on the basis of individual in- 
struction, and lastly on the basis of the 
requiremeuts of the platoon system. 

English composition, its aims, methods, 
and measurement, will be considered at 
the first meeting of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, This dis- 
cussion will be based on a paper by Prof. 
Earl Hudelson, published in the 1923 
yearbook of the society. At the second 
meeting another paper from the year- 
book, “The social studies,” by Prof. 
Tiarold O. Rugg, will be taken up. 


Kindergarten Supervisors Discuss Objectives. 


Kindergarten objectives which may be 
measured in terms of the modern ele- 
mentary school will be studied by the 
Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers at its afternoon ses- 
sion on Tuesday. Further discussion 
will be held on these objectives and how 
they imay be built upon in the lower 
erades. New objectives in training 
tenchers for the kindergartens of to-day 
will then be taken up by the council. 

Whether high-school inspectors should 
oppose, encourage, or ignore the tend- 
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eney in some communities toward finan- 
cial retrencliment in school support will 
be discussed at a round-table conference 
of the National Association of High- 
School Inspectors and Supervisors. At 
the regular session committees will re- 
port ou the determination of high-school 
levels of pupil attainment, on the num- 
ber of tests to be undertaken and the 
method of attacking them, on the kind 
of tests to be used. Reports will be pre- 
sented on school finance, on school plan- 
ning, and on the cooperation of other 
organizations with the association. 


Discuss Administration of Public Education. 


The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-Sehool Principals will join the 
rural and elementary-school principals 
in a discussion on administering public 
edueation in the interests of the child 
and the State. At other sessions the 
secondary-scliool principals will give their 
opinions on such subjects as educational 
guidance, grouping of pupils according 
to tests, moral training, the place of the 
junior high school, overcrowded build- 
ings, and secondary-school objectives. 
Three round-table sessions will be held 
to study the junior high school, the small 
high school, and the large higli school. 

How edueational institutions can meet 
the present social demand for leaders of 
inoral power will be considered at one of 
the sessions of the Department of Deans 
of Women which will meet Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. Onc of its 
meetings will be held in joint session 
with the Bureaus of Occupations. Pro- 
wotion requirements will be the topic 
at the meeting of the National Council 
of Primary Education. Cleveland’s 
teacher training school section will hold 
a two-day meeting in the Cleveland 
School of Education, Monday morning 
being devoted to a symposium of the dis- 
tinetive features of the city training 
school, and the afternoon to an inspec- 
tion of the Cleveland Sehool of Educa- 
tion. On Tuesday practice teaching and 
costs of teacher training will be dis- 
cussed. 


Exhibit of Rural-School Progress. 


The National Council of Education has 
arranged three sessions, to take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday 
afternoons. An exhibit of progress in 
rural schools is to be made by the De- 
partment of Rural Education. Other as- 
sociations which will meet during the 
week are the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the Educational Re- 
search Association, the Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, and the National Council 
of State Departments of Education, 


WILL BROADCAST EDU- 
CATIONAL INFORMATION 


Radio Laboratory Near Arlington, 
Va., Will Cooperate with Bureau 
of Education—Messages Twice a 
Week—Comment Upon Service Is 
Requested. 


To reach the general public as well as 
school workers with educational informa- 
tion and to spread it promptly, cheaply, 
aud widely, the United States Bureau of 
Edueation sends out messages twice a 
week from NAA, the naval aircraft sta- 
tion at Radio, near Arlington, Va., on a 
wave length of 710 meters. The, mes- 
sages are sent on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 6.45 to 7. 

Readers of ScuooL Lire who hear any 
of the talks are urged to write to the 
Comiissioner of Education and to ccin- 
ment upon the material presented and 
upon its form. Tell him whether you de- 
rived any bencfit. 

The first of the radio talks was given 
on December 7, the subject being the 
economic loss due to illiteracy. Later 
messages discussed the money value of 
education, visual aids to education, the 
necessity of education in a democracy, 
the work of the Bureau of Education in 
Alaska, and the shortage of school build- 
ings. The Bureau of Education has 
started this service because it is the duty 
of the bureau to reach not only technical 
experts but also the general public, and 
it is the opinion of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of kduca- 
tion, that the public can be reached more 
quickly and directly by radio than in any 
other way. 

Radio has the advantage of intimate 
contact between speaker and audience, 
and since the bureau's messages will be 
sent on a regular schedule, they will have 
the continuity necessary for informing 
the public on educational matters. Since 
public education can not progress any 
faster than the state of public opinion 
about education, the commissioner be- 
lieves that the inauguration of radio is 
an important step in advance. News- 
papers in California and Washington 
have requested permission to broadcast 
the bureau’s messages to the Pacific Coast 
States, since the Anacostia radio reaches 
only to the Mississippi River. 

Such subjects as the combating of 
illiteracy, the consolidation of rural 
schools, health work in the schols, and 
Americanization will probably be taken 
up in future messages. 
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RAISE OBJECTION TO 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


Pupils, Parents, and Teachers of 
Trieste Object to Compulsory In- 
struction in Religion—Censider 
it Reimposition of a Form of 
Austrian Oppression. 


From report of RicHarp G. Mownczs, 
American Viee Consul, Trieste, Italy. 


The public schools of Trieste and 
Venezla Giulia, scheduled to reepen on 
October 2, encountered a serious agita- 
tlon at the outset, which developed into 
a strike on the part of the students, sup- 
ported by their parents and counte- 
nanced to a large degree by the teachers. 
Committees from the students’ associa- 
tion were received by the Sindaco of 
Trieste, and later by the governor, who 
professed himself to be personally favor- 
able to their claims, and to have made 
representation several times on their 
behalf to the ministry of public instruc- 
tion in Rome, In deference to the atti- 
tude of the authorities, the students de- 
cided to suspend agltatlon for several 
divs, awaiting some decision from Rome, 
and the following day classes proceeded 
as usual, 


Scholastic Program Retains Austrian Character- 
istics. 

The strike is the outcome of a long 
period of discontent due to the fact that 
while the new Provinces have pbeen 
largely assimilated by Italy, the scholas- 
tic program has remained Austrian. 

This incident, unimportant in itself, 
has a political significance, and is the 
outcropping of the old problem, of the 
complete assimilation of the Province 
into the Italian Kingdom. Putting to one 
side such phases of the problem (as of 
local interest) as the varying age limits 
durlng which instruction, if given here 
and In the rest of Italy, the existence of 
certaln classes of schools, largely for 
feminine instruction, which have no coun- 
terpart in the old Provinces, questions 
of examinations, grading, and the non- 
existence of certain degrees and licenses 
in one or another of the schools, there 
remains the very pressing question of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, 

Under the Austrian system, the teach- 
ing of religlon was obllgatory, whereas 
this is not the case under Italian school 
programs. Consequently, a great deal 


of trouble has been caused by the attempt | 
on the part of Italian clergy, in the ; 


new Provinces, to reimpose this form of 


“Austrian oppression ” upon the yielding 
and unformed consciousness of the chil- 
dren. Thus it is that in the Trentino the 
priest forms an integral part of the 
school, and in Istria, notably at Parenzo, 
all classes commence with prayer, as was 
done In Austria up to 80 years ago. In 
addition to the religious side of the 
question (about whlch it is so easy to 
create varying emotions), there is also 
the natural desire on the part of students 
and their parents to receive the same 
treatinent from the Government that is 
accorded the scholars and parents of any 
other Italian community. 


Claims Right to Refuse Religious Teaching. 


The following is a resolution voted and 
made public by the local section of the 
Ttalian National Association, “ Giordano 
Bruno: ” 

“The school committee reminds all 
those who have children that frequent 
the public schools that they will be in 
their rights in insisting that their chil- 
dren be permitted to absent. themselves 
from classes in religious instruction. The 
committee recalls to all parents who 
would give their children a truly Italian 
education that they should declare them- 
selves opposed to seeing the very worst 
ordinances of destroyed Austria restored, 
and that the people of Trieste demand 
the same program for their children that 
obtains throughout the rest of the King- 
dom.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL AIDS RURAL- 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Rural-school extension work has been 
established by the Kansas State Norinal 
School at Emporia as part of its regular 
extension program. ‘hls school has long 


-been known for its experimental work 


with education achievement tests. It 
appears possible that the new extension 
division for extending the consolidation 
movement will have at least an equal 
effect in extending the name and fame 
of the institution. This division places 
at the disposal of rural people and school 
officers the services of several instructors 
in the rural department, an abundance 
of informational literature, and the pos- 
sibility of securing musical and other 
attractions from the school. A manu- 
facturing company has donated the use 
of a model transportation truck so that 
speakers and entertainers may be con- 
veyed from the institution to the rural 
districts without undue expenditure of 
time and money. The Emporia institu- 
tion is setting a lively pace which other 
extenslon and rural departments may 
well look to for suggestions and leader- 
ship in promoting better rural schools.— 
&. M. Cook, 


NEW PLAN OF 
MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Physicians Employed by Detroit De- 
partment of Health Now Work as 
Specialists—Racial Groups Show 
Marked Differences—Italians 


Have Best Teeth. 


To study the prevalence of physical 
defects among school children, the De- 
troit department of health has reorgan- 
ized the plan of school medical inspec- 
tion, Formerly each pliysician assigned 
to the schools by the department of 
health took charge of a group of three 
or four schools and did all types of 
health work, including diagnosis of con- 
tagion, immunization, and examinations 
for physical defects. With 40 or more 
individuals reporting a single kind of 
work it was impossible to compare one 
school or district with another. 

Under the new plan the work is spe- 
cialized, one group of physicians doing 
diagnostic work, another all immuniza- 
tion work, and a third group all physical 
examination. 

The examinations have been made by 
four teams of three men each, each team 
doing all examinations wlthin its sec- 
tion of the city. The examination itself 
Was specialized so that one man on a 
team examined heart and lungs, another 
vision and hearing, and the third nose, 
throat, etc. The result of this change has 
been more uniform reporting, so that 
results in one schoo} or district are com- 
parable wlth another. 

During the school year 1921-22, these 
physicians examined 22,000 children of 
the first grade, 14,000 of the fifth grade, 
10,000 from various grades who were 
recommended for examination because of 
being 15 per cent or more underweight, 
and 12,000 children from various grades 
who were recommended to the examiners: 
by the nurse, the principal, or the teacher 
on account of some specific defect. 

Of the 8,8S7 underweight children 
nearly three-fourths had one or more 
physical defects. The most common de- 
fect was enlarged or infected tonsils, 
more than half of the children having 
this trouble. Nearly one-fourth had de- 
fective teeth. Other defects found in 
less than one-tenth of the children in this 
group ineluded faulty vision, mouth 
breathing, anemia, abnormal heart, ab- 
normal lungs, enlarged thyroid, and de- 
fective hearing. Russian children had 
more eye defects than those of any other 
national group. 
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STOCKHOLM TRAINING COLLEGE 2 
FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


Law Requiring Attendance in Continuation Schools Develops Need 


of New Type of Teachers—French View Favoring Artisans Not 
Prevalent in Sweden—New Scheol Established—Aims and Courses. 


By P. H. Prarson. 


The Swedish education act of 1918 cre- 
ated a system of practical schools for 
adolescents in the age range 14-18. 
Like the British education act of the 
same year, it provides for part-time at- 
tendance by young wage earners. The 
Swedish boy or girl who hag left school 
before reaching the age of 18 will, after 
1924, be required to attend a continuation 
school for a minimum of 360 hours above 
and beyond the obligatory elementary 
period. After having completed the 360 
hours, he may, according to the arrange- 
ments of the comimunity in which he 
lives, be compelled to attend a local ap- 
prentlce school for training in some craft 
of special importance in the local area. 

Under this law a complex system of 
erafts schools is growing up in Sweden, 
notwithstanding the financial difficulties 
with which school authorities have to 
contend. As in England, protests against 
the expense involved have reached the 


central Government, but, unlike England, - 


no reduction in local or State budgets 
that would retard the operation of the 
law has thus far been made. 


Instruction Based on Regional Industries. 


But in building up this system of 
schools the authorities are meeting ob- 
stacles of other kinds also. Fundamen- 
tally, each apprentice and crafts school 
must make the regional industry of its 
area the core and center of its instruc- 
tion. About this nucleus related and 
general subjects are to be grouped. 
Hence study programs and organization 
as varied as Sweden’s varied areas re- 
quire. To meet these requirements the 
edueation authorities have prepared a 
dozen or more type programs, which, with 
only slight alterations, are expected to 
be adapted to local needs. These type 
programs center on such industries as 
agriculture, shipbuilding, the carpenter’s 
trade, the fishing industry, metal work- 
ing, engineering, home economlcs, and 
courses where older artisans may receive 
instruction in the latest developments in 
their respective trades. In the house- 
hold course for girls a single-type pro- 


gram is expected to be suitable to differ- 
ent regional needs without much change. 

But another problem which can not be 
solved in an educational office confronts 
the organizers. The crafts schools re- 
quire a new class of teachers with skill 
of hand and an outlook and bent of mind 
that they do not acquire In any existing 
teacher-training institution. An offictal 
committee reporting on these matters 
showed that such teachers could not be re- 
cruited from any present class, About 40 
per cent of those teaching in the present 
technical school were folk-school teachers, 
with little or no experience In the prac- 
tice of an artisan’s calling. Graduates 
from the higher technical institutlons 
had studied the industrial lines from the 
side of theory and art, especially in man- 
ual work and sloyd, and were inclined to 
thrust irrelevant and impractical matters 
into the instruction. Again, persons en- 
gaged in industrial occupations and 
trades constituted 25 per cent of the 
teachers in the lower technical and trade 
schools. The experience with this class 
is that, while they have the necessary 
technical skill, they usually lack the ed- 
ucational insight necessary to judge the 
personal needs of a pupil. 


Swedish View Opposes Workmen as Teachers. 


Right here Sweden's experience differs 
from that of France. In the latter 
country a carpenter or a blacksmith has 
charge of the elementary instruction dur- 
ing the hours scheduled for his trade. 
if the school is to be sufficient in ltself, the 
authoritles hold, and its instruction sep- 
arate and detached from the environs, 
workmen are out of place in the school 
workshop. But if the school is to pre- 
pare puplis for llfe’s practical duties and 
foster respect for and interest in physl- 
cal labor, no better can be done than to 
have the pupils instructed by real work- 
men in the use of actual and ordinary 
tools. A manual-trainIng teacher steeped 
in the school courses does not handle the 
tools in the convincing way that the 
workman does. All the normal colleges 
of France give courses ln work instruc- 


tion, and the class teacher is therefore 
fairly capable in the management of 
school assignments of this kind. But the 
workman is preferred, not only on ac- 
count of a different knack with the tools, 
but chiefly to help the pupils in the 
tansition from school to life. By study- 
ing with him in the schoolroom, the pu- 
pils receive a foretaste of the apprentice 
arrangement, so that he may better find 
his bearings later. This is the French 
view. 

Though realizing the importance of the 
actual “touch with things” embodied in 
the workman teacher, the Swedish com- 
mittee held that the larger outlook was 
also necessary. They felt, moreover, that 
the comprehensive system of practical 
schools now belng established should 
have a center and rallying point in a cen- 
tral instltution from which detalls of the 
new organization could be surveyed and 
where teachers could live themselves into 
the spirit of the new departure unham- 
pered by either local pressure or by tra- 
ditions. In view of these conslderations, 
the Riksdag in 1920 made a prelimlnary 
appropriation of 45,000 crowns, which 
was shortly afterwards augmented by 
80,000 crowns. 


Necessary First to Prepare Text-Books. 


In this way Sweden came to have a 
teachers’ training college of a new type, 
which in its courses and other activities 
embodies the tested polnts of advance- 
ment now reached in Burope. This Cen- 
tral Institution for Vocational Teachers 
is located in Stockholm. Its chlef aim 
is set up as a center for the work of 
training teachers of the crafts. To that 
end Its first duty was to institute courses 
in teacher tralning to meet the needs of 
the new practical schools. Yurther 
duties came in sight {mmediately, namely, 
drafting outlines for textbooks as well 
as handbooks for teachers, conducting ex- 
periments with the view of finding and 
fashionlng suitable instruction material 
and equipment, preparing models and 
drawings adapted to schools of different 
regional Industries. 

Aside from its function of guiding the 
instruction of teachers it was foreseen 
that guidance would have to be extended 
also to specific localities to help these in 
the work of constructing and organizing 
their respective schools. To that end a 
special bureau in connectlon with the 
institutlon answers questlons that come 
in, submits plans and programs, directs 
organizers who seek the advice of 
architects or other experts, advises in 
regard to material, costs, plans, and 
literature. 

The difficulty in assembling in one 1n- 
stitution the equipment and material for 
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the work of training came in sight early. 
At first it appeared that teachers in agvi- 
culture, shipbuilding, etc., would of neces- 
sity have to receive their practical train- 
ing at phices where these industries were 
carried on, A tentative arrangement was 
made fully open to such alterations as 
later should seem wise, namely, to affili- 
ate with the Central Institution at Stock- 
hohn, apprentice schools and = crafts 
schools in Stockholm and _ elsewhere, 
which would furnish material for the 
practical work of the courses. The teach- 
ing stalf and fueilities of those institu- 
tions, as well as industrial plants, are to 
be utilized when expedient. 

A report at band covers the work of 
the institution during the year of its 
organization, 1921. Four groups of 
teacher-training courses of a continuation 
character were given. Group I. for 
teachers of apprentice and crafts schools, 
comprised subjects such as labor legisla- 
tion, vocational hygiene and sanitation, 
patent regulations, and soine 15 other 
topies. Group II, training ot teachers of 
furniture making—imachines, tools. ma- 
terial. Group III, for teachers of com- 
merce—bookkeeping. national economy, 
and commercial law. Group IV_ in- 
structed teachers ot home economics— 
sewing, the use of tools, drawing of pat- 
teins, material, vocational hygiene, and 
vocational economics. Two groups of 
courses in educational science were 
given. The lecture series dealt with edu- 
eational psychology, history of education, 
survey of teaching practice. lessons and 
exercises, illustrative lessons, methods 
aud practices ot certain schools. 

The present organization of the insti- 
tution is particularly adapted to a period 
of growth where all forms are open for the 
embodiment of features that experience 
and experiment shall judge desirable. 


GIVES BROAD TRAINING IN TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY. 


To give broad and comprehensive 
training for the textile industry is the 


nim of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
School. Courses covering one, two, and 
three years are offered in various 


hranches pertaining to the textile in- 
dustry, such as cotton yarns, designing, 
worsted yarns, weaving, finishing, dye- 
{ng, steam, electricity, ete. Individual 
courses Inay be taken, but more and 
more students now desire to combine 
several related courses to broaden the 
scope of their training. 

Firms asking for graduates from this 
school generally require men who are 
broadly and thoroughly trained, and 
very few requests can be met by young 
men who have not completed a full 
course, 


CONDUCTING A ONE- ~ 
TEACHER SCHOOL 


State Superintendent of Illinois Pre- 
sents Plan for Reducing Number 
of Recitations —Individual In- 
struction for Older Pupiis. 


To allow opportunity for instruction 
and drill, one-teacher schools should 
abolish the practice of having every class 
recite daily in every subject, and in- 
struction should be substituted for the 
inere testing of the pupil’s knowledge, 
according to a bulletin entitled “ Or- 
ganizing and Teaching a One-Teacher 
School in Illinois,” issued by F. G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruction. 
When all the grades are present the 
classes ure too numerous to give ade- 
quite time to any of them. This number 
has been reduced by alternating the 
studies of one year with those of the 
hext, but even under this plan there are 
27 to 388 classes to be taught. To give 
each of these classes a daily recitation 
period allows only 10 minutes for cach 
che, and the shortness of this period al- 
lows the teacher time to do little else 
than test the pupils. 


Beginners Require Daily Class Instruction. 


To avoid the handicap of too many 
recitations, which is the great error of 
miny one-teacher schools, the bulletin 
reconumends that better use be made of 
texibooks from the third grade up. Pu- 
pils in the first and second grade re- 
quire class instruction every day in every 
subject, but older pupils can work on an 
assigned lesson, solving problems with a 
certain amount of instruction at the be- 
ginning of a piece of work and with some 
discussion at the end of it. 

By the use of directed study periods 
and individual instructions to help 
pupils in working out problems the 
number of class recitations may be re- 
duced from 80 recitations a day to 16, 
giving longer class periods and allowing 
the teacher plenty of time to do real 
teaching in both recitation and study 
periods. On account of the wide differ- 
ence in ‘the ability of pupils, individual 
instruction gives the rapid workers the 
opportunity to do as much as they are 
able, while the slower ones can go more 
slowly without holding the others back, 
Two pupils in the same class may be far 
apart in the subject. 


No Need for Changing Organization. 


To use this plan in a _ one-teacher 
school, the organization need not be dit- 


| ferent from what has been adopted gen- 


erally. The eight grades of pupils are 
grouped into four divisions. The school 
day is divided into four work periods, 
with three intermissions or recreation 
periods between. The whole school 
works on the same subject at the same 
time, spending the first period on read- 
ing, the second on arithmetic, ihe third 
on language, and the fourth on geog- 
raphy and history. The minor subjects, 
spelling, writing, physiology, civics, and 
nature study are placed at the end of 
periods assigned to major subjects. 

Two suggested daily programs for in- 
dividual instruction and directed study 
are presented in the bulletin, with sug- 
gestions for the division of time between 
directed study and recitations. Usually 
not more than four elasses in a period 
need to recite, using 12 minutes to a 
class and allowing 20 or 25 minutes of 
each period for individual instruction 
and direction to the classes which do not 
recite. 


Reports Show Progress in Each Subject. 


To determine the standing of the dif- 
ferent pupils it is suggested that a rec- 
ord be kept on which the amount of 
Work completed in the various subjects 
is checked off. A certain pupil who 
has completed the whole aniount of 
work in arithmetic planned for the pres- 
ent month may be a week behind in gpell- 
ing. His progress in every subject is 
indicated on the card and he may be ad- 
vised by the teacher to use some of his 
arithmetic time for spelling. This ree 
ord should be posted on the walls of the 
class, says the bulletin, so that each 
pupil can see how he stands compared 


‘ with the rest of the class as well as how 


far he has progressed in the work re- 
quired for the grade. Suggestions are 
given for instruction in several subjects 
by the problem plan. 


EUROPEAN CUSTOM OF SALUTING 
THE DEAD. 


A custom is prevalent In Europe, 
which might well be recommended and 
encouraged for introduction among the 
school boys of the United States through 
the mediuin of the United States Bureau 
of Edueation. TI refer to the eustom of 
saluting the dead by raising the hat or 
cap when passing a funeral cortege in a 
public thoroughfare. This mark of ye- 
spect and reverence is invariably noticed 
and always favorably commented upon by 
Americans in Europe. While this report 
may not be within the purview of the 
duties of a consul, I feel that the matter 
is worthy of attention.—/eroy Webber, 
American Vice Consul in Charge, Pal- 
ermo, Italy. 
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HURRAH, IT IS NOT A LEDGE! 


The Obstructions in the Road of Educational Progress Are Merely 


Bowlders Which Will Be Easily Pried Qut When Everybody Bears 


on the Crowbar. 


By DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
Member Vermont State Board of Education. 


It there is any one process familiar to 
all Vermonters, it is tackling a rock 
which has long lain in a highroad, and 
been a bother and hindrance to all who 
passed. We have an intimate acquaint- 
anee with that process; first the rising 
heat of impatience at seeing it there, day 
after day, a stumbling block and a 
danger; then the resolution finally taken 
that something must be done about it; 
then the going out wlth pickax, shovel, 
and crowbar to attack it, everybody hop- 
ing it may only be a loose, big bowlder 
that can be rolled away, everybody fear- 
ing that it may be a ledge that is part 
of the solid rock. 


First Efforts Accomplish Little. 


There follows a time of work that 
doesn’t seem to get you anywhere, as 
you pick and shovel the earth away from 
the sides of the rock. The more you dig 
the bigger it looks. The part that has 
been visible so long is ouly oue corner. 
Perhaps it is a ledge that runs right 
down to China. You put the crowbar 
under one corner and heave with all 
your might. Nothing doing. You change 
tactics and try to reduce it by using the 
pick, and, although you sweat like a 
horse, you only succeed in chipping off a 
flake or two here and there. No; you'll 
never get anywhere that way. 

You draw a long breath, and go back 
to digging and prying with the bar. 
You get a new place to slip the crowbar 
under, and pry with all your might. It 
seels as though lt had stlrred a little! 

You fling off your hat and coat and go 
to it, every muscle cracklng, and all-of a 
sudden—hurrah !—it gives way. One 
end has distinctly moved, lifted. The 
whole obstruction is several inches fur- 
ther out of its hole. It’s not a ledge! 
Tt can be moved! Now you know you 
ean handle it. 

Is there any more cheering moment 
than that! 

Just such a cheering moment has come 
in the struggle to improve Vermont rural 
schools, and all Vermonters ought to 
know about it, so that they can give a 
hurrah, along with the workers in the 
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field, over the first big result of the push 
for better schools. 

At first, the more the questlon was in- 
vestigated, the more discouraging things 
looked. Nobody had any idea that so 
many rural schools in Vermont were in 
such bad shape. The job was bigger and 
harder than had been thought. Last 
June, six months after the survey of 
rural schools began, we of the State 
department of education were frankly 
startled at the size of the obstacle over 
which Vermont teachers and children 
were forced paintully to clamber as they 
tried to climb up to an education. It 
was a big job. Would Vernionters put 
their backs into clearing out the read? 
Individual action here and there would 
not make much impression. It would 
take all the individual action possible, 
and concerted town action, too. 

Well, after various small encourage- 
ments here and there, individual schools 
brought up to standard, private organiza- 
tious taking an interest, the first big 
push has been made, One whole corner 
ot the rock has come up with a jerk, 
furnishing the proof that Vermont en- 
ergy and public spirit are keen enough 
and strong enough to roll away out of 
the road of progress tle hateful old con- 
ditions which have so long been a stum- 
bling block to our children’s feet. 


Every School Up to Standard. 


The town of Hartford has gone over 
the top with a shout, all flags flying. 
There are seven rural schools in Hart- 
ford, and in the course of the last year 
every one has been brought up to stand- 
ard; indeed, six out of the seven are not 
only standard but superior. 

What does this niean? It means, first, 
the most important of all, that every one 
of the eight teachers is thoroughly well 
trained, competent, and decently paid. 
No pinch-penny, cheap economy there 
at the expense of children who can’t 
help themselves. Next, it means that 
every building has been put in good 
shape, with adequate toilet facilities, 
with comfortable heatIng arrangements, 
with desks and seats to fit the children, 


with enough textbooks to go around (you 
will be shocked to know how seldom 
there are enough schoolbooks in Vermont 
rural sehools), with suflicient black- 
boards, with smootl floors and tight win- 
dows, With some good reading matter, 
aud good ordinary facilities for recess- 
time playground outdvor fun. 

Thus every child in Hartford has a 
fair chance to get the educatlou which 
every American child ought to have, 
and which so many Vermont country 
children do not have. After polishing 
off a splendid job of that sort Hartford 
pecple must be sleeping better nights, 
aud looking at their children with pride 
and not with apologies. 

If I were a Hartford woman, I would 
feel an inch taller. They have set a 
shining example for other towns of the 
State to follow. Will they do it? All 
over Vermont interest is rising in this 
great and vital question. In women’s 
clubs. in parent-teacher associations, in 
orgailizations like the D. A. R., in coun- 
try homes, in meetings of schoo] direc- 
tors, plans are being discussed to help 
rural schools, The town of Hartford 
has led the way and the rest of us will 
not be slow to follow. 

Every local school board in Vermont 
ought to send one of its members to 
Hartford to look at those schools. Every 
woman's club ought to see them; every 
Vermont teacher ought to know about 
them, There ought to be a procession of 
Vermonters driving into Hartford to in- 
spect their schools and to find out what 
a really good rural school can be When a 
really good Vermont community sets out 
to make school conditions right.—Ver- 
mont Standard. 


Note.—Before the State school survey 
of Vermont was completed the State 
board of education was aware that the 
rural schools of the State were in a 
deplorable condition. They realized that 
something must be done and done quickly. 
So in June of 1921 (slx months after the 
survey began), they devised a plan of 
standardization as a means of improving 
the 1,160 rural schools in the State. A 
rating card was issued. This card scores 
the schvols under five main leadings: 
(1) Buildings and grounds, 26 points; 
(2) equipment, 27 points; (3) teacher, 
18 points; (4) pupils, 12 points; and 
(5) community, 17 points. 

The commissioner of education is au- 
thorized to award a name plate bearing 
the words, “standard school” or “ su- 
perlor school” to schools that meet re- 
quirements. A standard school must 
score between 75 and 89 points, inclusive, 
and a superior school, 90 points or 
wore.—Hdith A, Lathrop. 
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AN ACCIDENTAL OMISSION. 


The excellent paper presented in the 
.December number of Scoot Lire on the 
Junior college movement in Missouri” 
was previously read by the author, Dr, 
John Carleton Jones, before the National 
Association of State Unlversities. The 
line stating that fact, which should have 
been at the head of the article, was acci- 
dentaily omitted, 


FOR THE CAUSE OF RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


This number of ScHoot Lixr is de- 
voted in large part to the interests of 
the children in the rural schools of the 
United States. Their welfare is the sole 
concern of one division of the Bureau of 
Education and should be, in my opinion, 
a consideration of primary importance 
in the administrative system of every 
State in the Union. The school term 
is shorter; the teachers receive a lower 
salary and are of lower standard, judged 
by academic and professional qualifica- 
tions; buiidings are less comfortable, con- 
venient, and sanitary; tools to work with 
in the way of teaching materials more 
meager; instruction Is less effective and 
general educational opportunities harder 
to get in rural than in city communities 
and schools. Yet the rural child is the 
ward of the State and must recrult its 
future citizenry as much as the city child. 
It is because of these conditions that we 
would devote ourselves anew during the 
coming year to an effort to secure for 
rural children educational facilities more 
nearly adequate and more favorably com- 
parable to those now offered in cities. 
We would not detract in the smallest 
degree from what city children now 
have—we would add in every respect to 
their advantages in as large a measure as 
we can. But while doing this we would 
also, and simultaneously, devote ourselves 
with equal zeal to raising the measure 
of opportunity for rural children so that 
all may be on the same, or a more nearly 


equal plane educationally. It is not es- 
sential to serve city children less because 
we serve rural children more and better. 

The Bureau of Education in this num- 
ber of Scuoot Lire renews its devotion 
to the cause of rural education and again 
pledges itself in the future as in the past 
to do all in its power to the end that all 
American boys and girls have adequate 
educational opportunities regardiess of 
whether they happen by chance to live 
on a thriving city street or in a remote, 
isolated rural community. ‘The public 
school system is equally for all—never for 
the few—of America’s children. 

Jno. J. TIGERT, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL. 


We are publishing in another column 
a letter from Capt. Garland W. Poweil, 
director of Americanism for the Ameri- 
can Legion, This letter speaks most 
enthusiasticaliy about the accomplish- 
ments of American Fducation Week. 
We have aiso received letters from every 
section of the country telling of the many 
ways in which the program for American 
Education Week was observed. We wish 
that we had space here to detail more of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
week. We have neither time nor space 
to do this. 

We want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the many loyal workers and 
supporters of education, particularly our 
great throng of untiring teachers, who 
have united to make this week so highly 
successful. Likewise we wish to sum- 
marize as far as we are abie to do so at 
this time the outstanding features of the 
week’s campaign, 

In addition to President Harding’s 
prociamation, the governors of 42 States 
issued proclamations or statements. We 
did not attempt particularly to carry the 
campaign into the Territories, but Gov- 
ernor Bone, of Alaska, issued a proctla- 
mation and the week was satisfactorily 
observed there. Literally, hundreds of 
thousands of sermons, addresses, and 
speeches were made upon educational 
subjects during the week. The Bureau 
of Education made use of the Govern- 
ment broadcasting station at Anacostia, 
and in many States addresses were 
broadeast daily from the newspaper 
offices and commercial stations on the 
special topics assigned for the various 
days of the week. If there was a news- 
paper in the United States which did not 
take part in the campaign either by 
issuing a special educational edition, by 
editorial support, or by the publication 
of stories and articles, we have not heard 
of it. 


It is a conservative estimate that fully 
one-half of our newspapers supported the 
campaign editorially. 

We were very fortunate in securing 
the cooperation of the motion-plcture pro- 
ducers, distributers, and exhibitors. The 
United States Bureau of Education began 
early to negotiate with the motion-pic- 
ture industry to have educational mate- 
rial carried in the motion-picture houses 
throughout the United States during 
American Education Week. We were 
successful in our efforts and, so far as 
we know, this material was exhibited in 
every motion-picture theater in the 
country. 

Last year it was estimated that the 
campaign reached 30,000,000 people. It 
is conservative to suppose that we 
reached more than 50,000,000 people in 
this campaign. Nearly 20,000,000 were 
reached in the motion-picture houses 
alone. How many were reached through 
the radio, the newspapers, and other 
agencies, it is difficult to ascertain. 

Already we have learned of a number 
of instances where bond issues were put 
over and actual constructive results have 
come about as 4 culmination to the cam- 
paign. 

Some may wonder why we had such a 
campaign. When we recall that educa- 
tion in the United States emanates from 
the people and is controlled by the people, 
and therefore no step forward can be 
made except as the resuit and with the 
approval of public sentiment, it is ob- 
viously of fundamental importance to fa- 
miliarize the public generally—the igno- 
rant man, the plain man on the street, as 
well as the educator and the educated 
man—with the needs of educatlon, Steps 
forward, which are understood by edu- 
eators but misunderstood by the public, 
precipitates reactions which are more 
detrimental than a lack of progress. We 
believe that the only progress in educa- 
tion which Ils worth while is a progress 
which keeps pace with public intelligence 
and public enlightenment, 


Jno. J, TIGERT, 


SALARIES OF RURAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


An investigation recently made in the 
Bureau of Education showed that the 
children in the city schools are offered 
an average school term of 182 days, while 
the average term in rural schools is less 
than 137 days; that the average number 
of days attended by each pupil enrolled 
in the city schools is 143, while the aver- 
are pupil enrolied in the rural school 
attends only 96 days. 

Why does the city school hold nearly 
79 per cent of its enroliment in average 
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_ daily attendance while the rural school, 
with a term more than two months 
shorter, has an average attendance of 
less than 71 per cent? 

Bad weather, bad roads, and other 
physical conditions in the country may 
reduce the average daily attendance 
somewhat, but the chief reasons center 
in the school itself. Poor schoolhouses, 
badly lighted and poorly heated, inade- 
quate classroom equipment and poorly 
paid teachers account for an average at- 
tendance of less than 50 per cent of 
enrollment in some parts of the country. 

How often have we heard some country 
matron thus express herself; “I cer- 
tainly shall not force my children to 
tramp through mud and slush to half 
freeze in that old schoolhouse and say 
their lessons to that teacher who doesn’t 
know anything.” 

Why Is it that the teacher ‘ doesn’t 
know anything?” 

She is not paid to know very much. 
For four or five months she will receive 
the poor salary the district Is able to 
pay. There is no prospect of an Increase 
the next year—possibly a reduction. The 
ether districts she knows about offer no 
better inducements. She has no incen- 
live to make of herself a better teacher 
in that community. If, happily, she has 
ainbition and energy, she may prepare 
herself for a better position with better 
pay in a village school or in the schools 
of a small city. In either event she 
would abandon her present charge to a 
less competent teacher. 

A short time ago the rural-schools di- 
vision of the Bureau of Education issued 
a circular on “Salaries of Teachers in 
Rural Schools in 1922.” It was compiled 
from special reports made by about 43 
per cent of the county superintendents of 
the United States, apportioning 126,633 
teachers to designated salary groups. 
More than 55 per cent of these teachers, 
or 70,124, were in charge of one-teacher 
schools. In 6 States these teachers re- 
ceived a median salary between $300 and 
$400 a year; in 5 States the median sal- 
ary was between $400 and $500; in 3 
States between $500 and $600; in 5 States 
between $600 and $700; in 6 States be- 
tween $700 and $800; in 11 States between 
$800 and $900; and in 6 States between 
$900 and $1,000. In 5 States only did 
the median salary of the teachers of one- 
room schools exceed $1,000. 

The salarles enumerated are near the 
average salaries in the groups. Of 
course, there were salaries very much 
lower in all the States, Nineteen States 
had lowest salary groups of less than 
$800 a year in the one and two teacher 
schools, 

That rural school circular contained a 
table showing the median salaries of 


127,260 elementary teachers in city- 
school systems. It was shown that in 
968 cities of 2,600 to 10,000 population 
the median salary was between $1,000 
and $1,100; in 286 cities of 10,000 to 
25,000, the median salary was between 
$1,200 and $1,300; In 141 cities of 25,000 
to 100,000, the median salary was be- 
tween $1,300 and $1,400; and In the 49 
cities of over 100,000, the median salary 
was between $1,800 and $1,900. 

No one will contend that the salaries 
paid city teachers are too high. The 
services of these teachers make the 
schools what they are. If our country 
schools are to be made comparable with 
the average urban schools then we must 
find money enough to pay living salaries 
to teachers, provide better schoolhouses 
and equipment, and lengthen the school 
term to nlne months. 

ALEXANDER SUMMERS. 


Who’s who in educational administra- 
tion will appear in the first published 
list of members of the department of 
superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the first annual publica- 
tion of that department. This will be 
distributed to members at the meeting at 
Cleveland in February. A feature of 
this publication will be an article on the 
Status of the superintendent based on 
the data collected by a cominittee ap- 
pointed at the Cleveland meeting in 1920. 


UR PROGRAM of admission 

and treatment of immigrants 
is very intimately related to the 
educational policy of the Repub- 
lic. With illiteracy estimated at 
from two-tenths of 1 per cent to 
less than 2 per cent in 10 of the 
foremost nations of Europe, it 
rivets our attention to a serious 
problem when we are reminded of 
a 6 per cent illiteracy in the 
United States. The figures are 
based on the test which defines 
an illiterate as one having no 
schooling whatever. Remember- 
ing the wide freedom of our pub- 
lic schools, with compulsory at- 
tendance in many States in the 
Union, one is convinced that much 
of our excessive illiteracy comes 
to us from abroad, and the edu- 
cation of the immigrant becomes 
a requisite to his Americaniza- 
tion. It must be done if he is 
fittingly to exercise the duties as 
well as enjoy the privileges of 
American citizenship. Here is re- 
vealed the special field for Federal 
cooperation in furthering educa- 
tion.—President Harding. 


A WEEK OF GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Letter From Official of American 
Legion Expresses Gratification at 
Success of American Education 
Week — Interest in Education 
Stimulated Everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION, 

Indianapolis, Ind., December 18, 1922. 
Hon. JoHN J. TIGeRT, 

United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Dr. TirerntT: I am advised by 
the American Legion Weekly that in their 
estimation American Education Week 
was one of the biggest things ever accom- 
plished in this country. 

The reports show that actlvities car- 
ried on during the week of December 
8 to 9 stimulated Interest in educational 
matters all over the country. Never be- 
fore in the history of the United States 
has such a concentrated effort been made 
by all Americans to bring America where 
it rightfully belongs, namely, first in 
matters of education, as well as in other 
things. 

Unfavorable local conditions were cor- 
rected In many communities, and where 
they could not be corrected immediately 
the people have started to work in order 
that those conditions can be corrected ag 
soon as possible. 

Patriotic, civle, religious, commercial, 
and other organizations have never be- 
fore taken such an interest in educa- 
tional matters. They have aroused their 
members to take a part and an interest 
in the great need and necessity for better 
education and educational facilities. 
These organizations in many instances 
have assured us of their continual coop- 
eratlon at all times In our efforts for a 
bigger, greater, and better educated 
America. 

American Educatlon Week this year 
marked the beginning of a neW era in 
matters of education. 

I wish to thank the United States Bu- 
reau of Education and the National Hdu- 
cation Association for their wonderful 
cooperation, The coordination of our 
efforts made possible the greatest educa- 
tional campaign ever conducted in Amer- 
lea. Your cooperation made possible the 
many accomplishments and the great suc- 
cess of this week. Please extend to all 
the deep appreciation of the legionnaires. 

Faithfully yours, 
GARLAND W. Powe Lt, 
National Director, 
Americanism Conunission. 
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Thomas Jefferson voiced the fear of 
decay through urbanization of the Nation 
in these words: ‘ Generally speaking, the 
proportion which the aggregate of other 

~@Classes of citzens bears in any state to 
that of its husbandmen is in the pro- 
portion of its unsound to its healthy 
parts and is a good enough barometer 
whereby to measure its degree of cor- 


ruption,” Again, he said, “Let our 
workshop remain in Hurope * * * 


the inobs of the great cities add just so 
much to the support of pure government 
as sores do to the human body. * * * 
I consider the class of artificers as 
panderers of vice and the instruments 
by which the liberties of a country are 
generally overturned.” 


World Power Related to City Growth. 


Jefferson has not beeu lacking for dis- 
ciples to keep alive the fear of national 
decay through indusStrialization and 
urbanization. The fact is. however, that 
those who fear the growth of cities fear 
civilization. The natural evolution of 
all great world powers of to-day has 
been through a predominantly agyricul- 
tural life to a predominantly industrial 
and commercial life, with a gradual in- 
crease in the ratio of city dwellers to 
eountry dwellers. There is, in fact, al- 
most a perfect positive correlation be- 
tween world power and the percentage 
of nonagricultural workers in the nations 
of to-day. In the United Kingdom the 
percentage of nonagricultural workers in 
the total of occupational workers is $7.6; 
in the United States it is 67.5; in Ger- 
many, 65.7; in France, 57.6; in Italy, 
41.2, 

It is problematical under the econdi- 
tions to-day as regards world commnierce 
how far a nation can go in the process 
of being urbanized without being en- 
dangered. 


Production Increases More Rapidiy Than Popu- 
lation. 


In the United States, however, though 
our cities are growing by leaps and 
bounds and our population rapidly in- 
ereasing, agricultural production is inore 
than keeping pace with increase in popu- 
lation. 

The total population as determined by 
the 1920 census is 2.7 times the popula- 
tion of 1870, while agricultural produc- 
tion in 1920 was more than three times 
the production in 1870. The following 
ratios are typical: 


Quantity. 


i) 


Dairy cattle.. 
All eattle.. 
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Marked Improvement in Quality. 


In the case of live stock the increase 
in the number of live stock is no index of 
the inercase of live-stock products. 
Dairy cattle are being rapidly improved 
and better fed so that multiplying nuin- 
bers by 2.8 means multiplying produc- 
tion enormously. The same is true for 
poultry, swine, and beef cattle. 

When we consider also that through 
cold storage and manufacturing processes 
iwuch more complete utilization of agri- 
cultural raw materials is possible it inust 
be evident from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, that agriculture is expanding 
faster than population. It is difficult to 
see any failure of rural life on this score. 

There certainly is no immediate prob- 
ability of under preduction. In 1921 
campaigns were conducted in an attempt 
to Ihnit production arbitrarily. Cotton 
farmers were agreeing to limit acreage 
as much as 383 per cent. Corn growers 
were burning corn for fuel. Sheep grow- 
ers found their products so nearly worth- 
less that shipments would not pay freight 
charges. Fruit and vegetable growers 
were forced to leave their products to 
rot in the fields because of no market. 


Farmers were deliberately using no 
fertilizers and adopting less intensive 
methods. In some sections farmers re- 


turned to a part-time basis because mar- 
kets were not available for their products 
that would pay the cost of production. 
Undoubtediy we have just experienced 
one of those cycles of overdevelopment 
of agriculture which have come periodi- 
cally in our history, 


One-Fourth of Land Arca Cultivated. 


We are far - from that eondition 
wherein we must seek high produetion 
per unit of area. Approximately 25 per 
cent only of the land area of the country 
is under cultivation. No one knows the 
limits of inereased acre production. In 
the past 10 years acreage increased only 
10 per cént in the Pacific Coast States 
while production increased approx]- 
mately 100 per cent. So long as our 
problem is a problem of high preduction 
per man and not high production per 
unit of area; so long as farm machinery 


continues to be improved and our farm- 
ers continue its increased use; so long as 
agricultural science continues to func- 
tion in increased acre returns; so long as 
the improvements of plants and animals 
continue, the ratio between agricultural 
workers and total population will prob- 
ably be a continually widening ratio. So 
long as production keeps pace with total 
population increase and we are export- 
ing surplus stocks of ali the principal 
agricultural products as at present, we 
need not be concerned about keeping 
more people on the farm. : 


Agriculture No Longer Dominant Industry. 


There was a time in our history when 
agriculture was our dominant basic oceu- 
pation. All other enterprises developed 
as a fringe about agriculture. Then our 
national progress did depend upon agri- 
eulture and world markets in agricul- 
tural products. ; 

That eondition, however, is past. Our 
manufacturing and industrial interests 
have become dominant. Machines and 
processes applied in other extractive in- 
dustries, utilizing our varied natural re- 
sources have changed our principal form 
of dependence. To-day agriculture con- 
tributes to and waits upon commerce and 
manufacturing rather than limiting com- 
merce and inanufacturing, Any future 
development of agriculture will grow out 
of a developing nation and be condi- 
tioned by national progress. The Nation 
is no longer dependent upon agriculture 
but master over it. 


Agricultural Labor Increases in Effectiveness. 


Because of increased effectiveness of 
agricultural labor, although the percent- 
age of agricultural workers to total 
population is decreasing, production is 
more than keeping pace with domestic 
markets. The probability is that our 
rural problems grow out of overproduc- 
tion and congestion in the agricultural 
occupations, rather than out of migration 
from country to city. Any effort, there- 
fore, to keep a higher percentage of 
farm boys on the farm can not be jus- 
tified. 

Aside from the fact that there is no 
national need, it is not justifiable to 
seek consciously to give any boy or girl 
a bias toward any vocation because of 
any need, fancied or real. of developing 
that vocation. The nature of the boy or 
girl alone should determine his work in 
life. Our duty in education is to find out 
the aptitudes and limitations of boys and 
girls; to know the requirements, possi- 
bilities, and difficulties in specific voea- 
tions and advise only in the light of fit- 
ness of the boy or girl for the yoeation 


undertaken. We have a duty of present- 
ing the panorama of life; making the 
child widely adaptable; belping him to 
free and intelligent choice of vocation; 
and, finally, specific training designed to 
fit him for effectiveness for the chosen 
vocation, 


. 


Country Boy Entitled to Free Choice. 


It is hardly possible in the elemeutary: 
school that the possibilities in life can 
be presented to children so that they can 
make an intelligent choice of a vocation. 
It is hardly possible for the teacher to 
have had the child sufficiently under ob- 
servation that his aptitudes and limita- 
tions in specific directions may have been 
citalogued. so that he can be intelligently 
advised by the teacher. Consequently, a 
restricted program designed to prepare 
for a particular field is vicious. Con- 
scious vocational education in the ele- 
mentary school has small place. Hardly 
more than half of rural boys and girls 
will be farmers. Every rural boy and 
girl has the right to as free choice of 
life’s work as has the city boy or girl, 
No American community wlll tolerate a 
conscious, class-restricted education when 
it knows what is being done. 


Must Not Form Peasant Farming Class. 


Free migration in response to individ- 
ual opportunity has always been the out- 
standing characteristic of the American 
citizen. We would not have it different. 
Only through maintaining this open road 
may we avoid what is an apparent his- 


torical tendency in clvilized States 
towurd stratification of society into 
castes. Every old civilized State of Hu- 


rope hag its peasant farming class. Our 
escape, If we are to escape, must be 
through a prograin of education that will 
facilitate, not retard, free migration and 
easy adaptation to widely varying envi- 
ronmental conditions. So long as the 
road is open we may trust economic 
forces to balance vocational groups, 
avold either congestion or depletion, and 
so long as there is a continual streaming 
of human materials from section to sec- 
tion in the great migration, complex sec- 
tionalisin, provincialism, and castism will 
he reduced to a minimum and the melt- 
ing pot kept boiling. 

So it is that vocational guidance, 
‘ather than specific training, in the skills 
of the practi¢e of agriculture should 
characterize instruction in elementary 
agriculture. Using the agricultnral ap- 
proach, we must lead the child to appre- 
ciate the possibilities in specific agricul- 
tural vocations and to understand the 
characteristic features of the dominant 
vocations of the world, 
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To the average farm boy plants are 
either crops or weeds; animals are beasts 
of burden, game to be hunted or a nui- 
sance; weather is good or bad for crops; 
skies indicate good or bad weather; to- 
pography reveals good farm land or 
worthless; and soil is dirt. Little en- 
joyinent of nature is possible, because he 
knows little of the interrelations of life 
forms and sees physical nature only as 
related in a general way to crops. We 
should seek consciously to give an inti- 
mate understanding of the vital interre- 
lationships of life forms, to the end 
that— 


“finding that of fifty seed, 
She [nature] often brings but 
one to bear ’— 


H 
1 


may not be cause for doubt; and though 
he sees “nature red in tooth and claw,” 
he may understand that the result 
is the continual selection and perfecting 
of life forms, so that good is indeed the 
final goal of seeming ill. 

The ability to see beauty and harmony 
in nature comes out of intimate knowl- 
edge. It is one of the chief sources of 
contentment and high manhood in rural 
life. Appeciation should be consciously 
sought through direct observation and 
guided interpretation and through an in- 
troduction to that which is good in na- 
ture literature. 


Adaptation to a Rural Environment. 


While our chief concern is laying such 
a foundation as will make rural children 
easily adaptable to a wide range of en- 
vironniental conditions we must not over- 
look the fact that approximately one-half 
of all the children in rural elementary 
schools will live their lives in typical 
rural environments. It is also true that 
whatever the environment of the child 
may become in adult life he will be 
affected directly or indirectly by rural 
life problems. The factory worker, the 
business man, the professional man, the 
politician and statesman needs to have 
a very clear understanding and apprecia- 
tion of rural life in order that he may 
react intelligently to proposed solutions 
of problems on a national scale. A bet- 
ter understanding of the conditions of 
living and needs of country life to-day 
on the part of urban dwellers is highly 
desirable. This is true not only that the 
former may get just treatment but that 
a sane national program may be planned 
and carried out which will react in the 
well-being of the whole national group. 

The first consideration should be to 
lead rural children to understand their 
immediate envlronment and to lead from 
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and remote environments afforded by 
urban communities. 


Introduction to Technical Agriculture Proper. 


In teaching the subject matter proper 
of agriculture we are concerned more 
with unfolding the possibilities of agrl- 
culture as a vocation than with turning 
out a product skilled in the manipulative 
activltles and master of the technical 
knowledge necessary to insure effective 
practice of agriculture. This demands 
that we present an adequate picture of 
what agriculture Is at its worst and at 
its best. It demands a survey in the 
elementary school of national agricul- 
ture rather than extended training in 
the processes involved in farm enter- 
prises of local importance. We are more 
concerned with using agricultural subject 
matter in such a way as to acquaint the 
child with present sources of information 
and safe procedure in solving actual 
problems than with complete or detalled 
mastery of the subject matter itself in 
its technical aspects. We are more con- 
cerned with teaching the means of se- 
curing the just rewards due because of 
production than we are the technique of 
production, 


Group Action Supplements Individual Action. 


Whether we like it or not in all re- 
spects the trend of our national life is 
toward supplementing individual action 
by group action. Individual competition 
no longer will suffice. Men contend in 
groups and not merely as individuals, 
and group action frequently permits 
economies impossible under individual 
action. Certaln groups have related in- 
terests easily seen and these tend to be- 
come amalgamated so that organization 
of the Nation into enormously powerful 
combinations of vocational groups is pro- 
ceeding. There Is no alternative left 
other vocational groups whose interests 
are opposed to the interests of organized 
groups. They, too, must organize or 
be exploited. The most serlous problems 
confronting the Nation to-day are prob- 
lems growing out of this fact of voca- 
tlonal group organizatlon. Unless the 
young are taught the proper relationship 
of group to group in our national life, 
we are surely riding to a fall. Unless 
those who are to become farmers are 
taught specifically the advantages of co- 
operation and organization; unless they 
are tanght the means of securing legis- 
lation; unless they are trained to watch 
the legislative program of other groups 
and read aright the effect of that pro- 
gram upon their own group; unless they 
are taught the distributive machinery of 
the Nation and specialized service re- 
quired in the distributive process they 


this to those more complex, artificial, | must continue to be exploited. 
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Herein lies the secret of the failure of 
our educational program to solve the 
rural-life problems, We have placed an 
uudue emphasis upon production leaving 
the exceedingly complex and artificial 
distributive machinery practically to 
take care of itself. We have failed to 
teach the essential principles of coopera- 
tion and group action made necessary by 
our social organization. We have failed 
to teach group interrelationship, so that 
farmers have little ability to sce the 
effect upon the farming group of other 
group programs. Those who have led in 
rural thought have failed to get across 
the necessity of farmers’ organizations 
as a means of economy in distribution 
and self-preservation in the struggie for 
existence against other organized groups 
bent upon their exploitation. This ex- 
plains why the farmer of the United 
States, although the most efficient agri- 
eultural worker of the world, has not 
bettered his lot even though he has bet- 
tered his practice. Uneconomie distribu- 
tion and inability to compete against 
organizations have robbed him of a 
major portion of his profits. He has 
managed to live and to accumulate 
wealth. He has not been pauperized, but 
he has avoided it through drudgery and 
adopting a standard of living such as is 
unjust. His lot is little better than in 
pioneering days. He ig entitled to more 
of the rewards of his toil than he has 
been able to get. Those who are re- 
sponsible for his education should see 
to it that he be taught how to protect 
himself in the growing complexity of our 
social and economic organization and to 
make effective use of the economic ma- 
chinery which the Nation affords. 


Motivation of Other Subjects through Agri- 
culture, 


The language handicap is a very real 
handicap of rural children. In many 
cases, because rural education hag never 
been very effective even in the form 
studies, they grow up under a bad 
language environment at home. They 
come to school with bad language habits 
fixed and they are taught more bad 
language habits in the schooiroom. They 
invariably have a narrow and limited 
vocabulary. They have spent more time 
in the elementary school learning to parse 
words and diagram sentences than in de- 
veloping good language habits through 
practice of oral and written composition. 
In the rural high school, in many cases, 
no one except the English teacher as- 
sumes any responsibility for language. 
In the agricultural college the same 
undervaluation of language is apparent. 
Even a casual contact with the average 
graduate of our agricultural colleges fur- 
nishes evidence of the fact that in our 


system of rural and agricultural educa- 
tion the language handicap is very real, 

English is furthermore the bane of the 
rural boy. He shirks what chance he 
has for training in effective usage. 

Because of these conditions we find 
rural children in high school failing in 
seience, In mathematics, in agriculture, in 
every department because they read 
slowly, painfully, with iittle comprehen- 
sion and under protest only. Agriculture 
can be used very effectively to motivate 
language and such usage in the elemen- 
tary school is legitimate. Language 
objectives should be constantly sought in 
teaching agriculture. 


Elementary Graduates Usually Slow in Arith- 
metic. 


Arithmetic, like language, is a form 
study of the elementary school upon 
which much time is spent with a failing 
te get compensatory results. Number 
combinations are slowly and inaccurately 
made and the fundamental processes 
slowly and laboriously performed by the 
usuai product of the elementary school. 
Numerous opportunities occur in teach- 
ing agricuiture to offer additional practice 
and training in arithmetical processes, 
These opportunities should be sought. 
Much more value comes out of judiciously 
selected practical problems in agriculture 
involving mathematical processes than 
out of the solving of mathematical puz- 
gles. Considerable working with numbers 
and measures is, moreover, unavoidable 
in agriculture. It is desirable that the 
teacher should frequently teach arithme- 
tic in its natural réle of a tool and not 
as an unrelated subject. Such teaching 
of arithmetic at the agricultural period 
when arithmetic is naturally involved will 
enable the teacher to leave off many 
arithmetic lessons. Any reduction of the 
number of daily recitations with a cor- 
responding lengthening of the recitation 
period is highiy desirable in the usual 
elementary rural school. 


Geography and Agriculture Closely Related. 


Geography is intimately related to agri- 
culture. Much of agriculture is applied 
geography. It is much better to teach 
climate as related to the agriculture of 
a region than to teach the mere physical 
principles underlying climate. In trac 
ing the distribution of agricuitural com- 
modities, place, geography, transportation 
routes and methods, and human interde- 
pendencies by nations are involved. Geog- 
raphy taught through agriculture pre- 
sents geography in such a way that the 
significance of geography to the child’s 
own life is seen. Geography is moti- 
vated and a means of reducing the num- 
ber of daily recitations is again intro- 
duced. 


History has just as intimate contacts 
with agriculture. The history of devel- 
oping civilization is largely the history 
of man’s increasing use and improvement 
of plants and animals and tools. It isa 
better history to teach than the history 
of wars. 

In the elementary school it is legiti- 
mate to seek the motivation of these sub- 
jects which have been formalized by 
teaching their applications to actual pres- 
ent life problems. For rural children 
this means motivation through using the 
agricultural approach. Through teaching 
the subject matter of these distinct sub- 
jects through agriculture it {s possible 
and desirabie that frequently the period 
devoted to one of these subjects will be 
disregarded and the time given to the 
agricultural period, where the subject 
matter is taught in its application to a 
real, present, felt life problem. 

Realization of the objectives here listed 
demands vocational guidance leading to 
free choice of a vocation, a survey of 
agriculture go that the chiid may judge 
intelligently whether he is fitted for the 
vocation and whether he wants to enter 
it for life. Some conscious effort to pre- 
sent those factors of a rural environment 
which demand adaptation to if one is to 
be effective in the environment or is to 
understand the problems of the environ- 
ment, a conscious effort to remove lan- 
guage and number handicaps through at- 
tention to language and arithmetical 
Process, as in the teaching of agriculture, 
and the motivation of other elementary 
school subjects, as geography and history, 
through using an agricultural approach. 
Agriculture is to be used to edueate boys 
and girls, not to exploit them for the 
sake of presenting a startling achieve- 
ment to their fathers; not to keep them 
on the farm in larger numbers so that 
theoretically the Nation may enjoy a 
cheap food supply—practically that there 
may be a larger spread between producer 
and consumer of agricultural products. 


“A PLACE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING.” 


What has the Nation a right to ex- 
pect your college to be? The dean of a 
great university tells me, “A place for 
the advancement of learning.” Another 
dean, ‘A place for the diffusion of learn- 
ing.” Still others, “A training school 
for the Nation’s service.” “A place of 
opportunity for rich, generous living.” 
“A place where men and women may be 
developed who are intellectualiy curious; 
who are forming the habit of honestly 
secking after truth; who view learning 
as an enterprise,” to use Dean Wood- 
bridge’s term, “who delight in: intellec- 
tual intercourse—John Lee Tildsley in 
Bulletin of High Points. 
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LAWS WHICH ENCOURAGE 
CONSOLIDATION BY STATE AID 


By Epiro A. LATHROP, 


Many of the States, in addition to the 
reguiar and more or less fixed State 
school apportionments, make special ap- 
propriations for the purpose of stim- 
ulating educational progress. Usually 
these appropriations are not apportioned 
as are the regular State funds, but are 
awarded school districts that meet cer- 
taln conditions or conform to certaln 
standards that are outlined in the law. 
Some examples of this are: Appropria- 
tions to match Wederal grants for voca- 
tional education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act; allowances for salaries of 
county superintendents or other super- 
visory officers; ald for Americanization ; 
and for teacher tralning in high schools. 

The term “State aid” as used in this 
discussion means, for 14 States, money 
appropriated or apportioned from funds 
other than the ordinary State distribu- 
tlve fund and designed to promote con- 
solidation ; in5 States (Delaware, Maine, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginla) 
lt means that appropriations for the en- 
couragement of consolidation are de- 
ducted from the State distributlve fund 
before the apportionment is made. 


Nineteen States Aid Consolidation. 


Nineteen States are encouraging con- 
gsolidation by means of State aid as the 
term has just been defined. ‘The con- 
ditions upon which this aid is granted, 
the maximum amount of money received 
by an individual school, how the money 
shall be expended by the school, and 
other details of the law are discussed 
in the following paragraphs for the 19 
States: 

Delaware—The State board of educa- 
tion is required by law to transmit 
biennlally to the governor and to the 
general assembly a State school budget. 
The law specifically states that this 
budget shall include an amount for the 
encouragement of consolidation of schools 
by State appropriations for new build- 
ings and grounds. 

The sources of income for this budget 
are a county property tax of 24 mills 
which is paid into the State treasury, a 
personal graduated income tax, a tax of 
24 mills on corporate property, certain 
franchlse taxes, and the income on the 
permanent school fund. 

Georgia.—Beginning with the year 1920 
special State aid, not to excecd $100,000, 
Is set aside annually to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of consolidated 


schoois. When the county authorltles 
combine smaller schools into a con- 
solldated school with at least four teach- 
ers $500 of this fund is paid annually to 
the consolidated school. If, in addition, 
the local authorltles provide for a stand- 
ard county consolidated four-year high 
schooi, $1,000 more is appropriated. Thls 
latter amount is used to aid the local 
authorities In the payment of the salaries 
of the principal and at least one assistant 
high-school teacher, 


Number of Rooms Determines Amonnt. 


Iowa,—Consolidated schools maintain- 
Ing sultable grounds, buildings, and 
equipment for teaching vocational sub- 
jects and employing teachers qualified to 
teach these subjects are awarded speclal 
State aid. Two-room schools receive $250 
for equipment and the further sum of 
$200 annually; three-room schools, $350 
for equipment and $500 annually; and 
four or more room schools, $500 for 
equipment and $750 annually. 

Afaine—One hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) is reserved from the State 
school fund for equalization purposes. 
The law provides that a portion of thls 
may be used for transportation. The 
State departmient of education is author- 
Ity for the statement that a part of this 
$100,000 is reserved as a mobile fund and 
placed in the hands of the State superin- 


*tendent to be used for the encouragement 


of progressive movements. The State 
superintendent may then, if he wishes, 
use this to promote consolidation. 

Michigan —As State aid to assist in the 
maintenance of rural agricultural schools, 
which are one type of consolldated 
schools, each of such schools is entitled 
to receive $400 a year for each vehicle 
used for the transportatlon of pupils. 
In addition each school is awarded $1,000 
a year. In order to participate in thls 
aid districts must provide transportation 
for all pupils who llve more than one mile 
from the school; and must comply wlth 
certain prescribed standards as to site, 
puildings, equipment, number of teachers, 
and course of study. 


For Transportation and Board, $4,000. 


Minnesota.—The law provides that the 
State shall reimburse consolidated school 
districts for the transportatlon of pupils 
at rates to be determined by the State 
board of education, provided that no con- 
solidated schooi district shall receive an- 


nually more than $4,000 for the transpor- 
tation and board of pupils for eacii con- 
solidated school in such district. In or- 
der to receive thls ald the term must be 
at ieast eight months, the school well or- 
ganized, and the buildings and equipment 
suitabie, 

The law further provides that the 
State shall pay 40 per cent of the cost of 
eonstruction for school buildings in con- 
solidated districts, but not to exceed 
$6,000 for each such school building con- 
structed in a consolidated district. : 


Aid for Building and for Salaries. 


Missourt—Special State aid is awarded 
consolidated districts for the construc- 
tlon of high-school buildings, for the 
maintenance of high schools, and for 
supplementing the salarles of elementary 
teachers. The details of the law for 
these Items follow: 

The State pays one-fourth of the cost 
of the construction and equipment of a 
central high school in a consolidated dis- 
trict provided the amount does not ex- 
ceed $2,000 for any one district. To be 
entitled to thls bullding aid the site must 
contain at least 5 acres, and the building 
must contain a community assembly hall 
and be equipped with a modern heating 
and ventilating system. 

When a consolidated district provides 
adequate buildings for school purposes, 
maintains an approved high school of at 
least the third class, and gives an ap- 
proved course of at least one year in 
agriculture, the State grants special aid 
of $25 per year for each square mile or 
fraction thereof in area of said district. 
But no district shall receive more than 
$800 per year for the maintenance of 
such a high school. 


Maximum for Salaries, $600. 


When a consolidated school district 
has made the maximum levy provided 
by law and then finds that its funds are 
insufficient to maintain the elementary 
schools in the district for a period of 
eight months a year, paylng the teachers 
a maximum salary of $40 per month, the 
State allows such district a sufficient 
amount to make up the deficit. The law 
provides that a salary of $45 per month 
may be pald by any such distrlet to a 
teacher holding a second-grade certifi- 
cate, and $50 a month to a teacher hold- 
ing a first-grade certificate. But no dis- 
trict shall reccive over $200 for any year 
for each elementary school, or over $600 
for any year for all its elementary 
schools unless the district contains an 
incorporated village, town, or city. Any 
district making application for this aid 
must show that it has made a levy of 65 
cents on the one hundred dollars ($100) 
valuation; and maintained an averaga 
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daily attendance of 15 or more pupils at 
each elementary school for which aid is 
sought. If a district receives this aid 
and then pays its teachers in excess of 
the amounts above specified it forfeits its 
right for any further such aid for a 
period of two years. 

This condition applies to consolidated 
districts that have consolidated for high- 
school purposes but retain their one- 
teacher schools as elementary schools. 


Comfortable Transportation Required. 


Nebraska.—As in Towa, Nebraska 
grants special State aid for consolidatea 
schools maintaining suitable grounds, 
buildings, and equipment for teaehing 
vocational subjects and employing teach- 
ers qualified to teach these subjects. In 
addition Nebraska adds to these require- 
ments the comfortable transportation of 
pupils. Two-room schools receive $100 
for equipment and the further sum of 
$150 annually; three-room schools re- 
celve $150 toward equipment and $200 
annually; four or more room schools re- 
ceive $350 for equipment and $300 
annually, 

North Dakota.—Consolidated schools 
mecting the requirements of State graded 
schools of the first class receive annually 
$400 State aid; those meeting the re- 
quirements of State graded schools of 
the second class receive $3850; and those 
meeting requirements of State graded 
schools of the third class receive $300. 
The law provides that if the tax rate 
in any district is at least 4 mills and less 
than 7, each sehool shall receive double 
the amount named. If it is 7 mills or 
more each school shall receive treble the 
almount, 


Must Have at Least Three Teachers. 


Oklahoma.—A consolidated district 
that has been formed for a term of six 
scholastic months; has employed at least 
three teachers; has had an actual at- 
tendance during the said term of not 
fewer than 130 pupils residing within the 
district; has furnished free transporta- 
tion; and has constructed and furnished 
a sultable building of not fewer than 
three rooms receives from the State 
building fund an amount not to exceed 
one-half the cost of the building, pro- 
vided that in no case shall any district 
receive a sum exceeding $2,500. 

A union graded district that has been 
formed for six scholastic months, has 
employed at least two teachers, has had 
an actual attendance during said term 
of not fewer than 40 pupils residing with- 
in the district, and has constructed a 
suitable bullding, receives from the State 
building fund an amount not to exceed 


vided that in no case shall any district 
receive a sum exceeding $1,250. 

A union graded-school district is a 
district providing for a central school 
ln which instruction is given above the 
sixth grade, to and includlng the regular 
high-school course. 

Pennsylvania.—Iin order to aid in the 
establishment of local or joint con- 
solidated schools, the Commonwealth 
pays annually to local or joint consoli- 
dated school districts and unions of school 
districts maintaining such schools an 
amount equal to one-half the sum which 
has been expended during the previous 
school year by such a school district for 
transporting pupils to and from con- 
solidated schools, provided that no dis- 
trict shall receive more than $3,000 for 
any one year. This amount does not in- 
clude sums paid for the repair of 
vehicles. The State also pays to eacli 
school district of the fourth class $200 
annually for each school permanently 
closed hy consolidation, 


For Eack “ Department,” $100. 


Rhode IJsland-——When a town con- 
solidates three or more ungraded schools, 
and establishes in lieu of these ungraded 
schools a graded school of two or more 
departments with an “average number 
belonging ” of not less than 20 pupils for 
each department, the State pays to such 
a town $100 annually for each department 
toward the support thereof. This $100 
may be upplied to transportation. 

South Carolina.—The “rural graded- 
school law ’”’ and the “ centralized high- 
school law” have had great effect favor- 
able to consolidation. Those laws are in 
substance as follows: 

Not less than $187,000 is appropriated 
annually by the State for assisting rural 
school districts in the establishment, 
maintenance, and equipment of rural 
graded schools, Schools with two teach- 
ers receive $200 per year; those with 
three or more teachers under certain 
conditions, $300 per year; those with four 
teachers, $400 per year; and those with 
five teachers, $500 per year. In order to 
participate in this aid local districts must 
meet certain legal conditions relating to 
tax levy, length of term, eurollment, 
average daily attendance, buildings, sani- 
tation, Classification, and course of study. 
In addition, the law specifically states 
that the school must be provided with the 
minimum equipment prescribed by the 
State board of education. The law 
further states that the school trustees 
may use this money for transportation. 

Centralized high schools in South Car- 
olina, which are established by the eoop- 
eration of three or more adjoining dis- 


one-half the cost of the building, pro- | tricts, none of which contains an incor- 


porated town of 500 inhabitants, receive 
State aid. High schools with two teaclhi- 
ers receive not more than $900 annually ; 
those with three teachers not more than 
$1,150; and those with four or more 
teachers not more than $1,400. In addi- 
tion, an additional stipend of five dollars 
($5) per month in granted to teachers in 
these schools who return for a second 
year’s service, and a further additional 
stipend of five dollars ($5) per month for 
a third year’s service. The apportion- 
ment to a centralized high school may be 
doubled at the discretion of the State 
board of education. In order to receive 
this aid there must be at least two teach- 
ers in the high-school department, 4n en- 
rollment of at least 25 high-school pupils, 
and the local district must levy the tax 
specified by law and open its high school 
free to the pupils of the district. 


Aid According to Classification. 


South Dakota.—TFirst-class State con- 
solidated schools receive $400 State aid 
annually ; second-class State consolidated 
schools receive $250; and State consoli- 
dated high schools $600. In order to re- 
ceive this aid districts must comply with 
certain legal conditions regarding the 
size of the district, transportation of pu- 
pils, length of term, type of building, 


equipment, number of teachers, and 
course of study. 
Tennessee. —One hundred thousand 


dollars ($100,000), or such a part thereof 
as may he necessary, is set aside annu- 
ally from the State school fund for the 
purpose of encouraging and aiding con- 
solidation and the supervision of teach- 
ing. This is distributed at the discretion 
of the State board of education, 

Teras.—Special State aid ls granted 
from the rural-aid fund for the transpor- 
tation of pupils to and from consolidated 
schools. The amount given by the State 
to each school equals one-half the amount 
spent for this purpose. The State de- 
partment of education is authority for 
the statement that no school receives 
more than $500. 


Payment for Transportation and Board. 


Vermont.—One hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($100,000) of the State school fund 
is set aside for the transportation and 
board of pupils. The law specifically 
authorizes consolidation, and the fund 
for transportation and board encourages 
consolidation. 

West Virginia Standard consolidated 
schools in West Virginia are classified as 
first and second elass. First-class con- 
solidated schools receive State aid from 
the general schoo] fund to the amount 
of four dollars ($4) per pupil, based on 
average daily attendance, but the total 
amount per school shall not exceed $800 
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for any one year. Second-class consoli- 
dated schools receive three dollars ($3) 
per pupil, based on average daily attend- 
ance, but the total amount per school 
shall not exceed $600 for any one year. 

Wisconsin.i—This State encourages con- 
solidated schools through special appro- 
priations for buildings and equipment, 
transportation of pupils, and instruction 
in high schools located in consolidated 
districts, as follows: 


Favors Consolidation Embracing Township. 


There is appropriated annually from 
the general fund of the State a sum not 
to exceed $10,000 for special State aid 
to partially defray the cost of erecting 
and equipping a school building in each 
consvlidated school district formed by 
uniting the schools of two or more dis- 
tricts. Of this amount there is alloted 
to each such consolidated district one- 
half the cost of erecting and equipping 
its school building, but not to exceed 
$1,000 for a school of one department ; 
$1,500 for a graded school or two depart- 
ments; $2,000 for a graded school of 
three departments; $3.000 for a graded 
school of four or more departinents in a 
consolidated district formed by uniting 
the schools of three or more districts; or 
$5,000 for a graded and high school in a 
consolidated district formed by uniting 
the schools of all the districts of a town- 
ship. 

Consolidated free high schools may 
receive State funds not to exceed one- 
half the amount expended for instruc- 
tion in such schools. The amount paid 
by the State for any one school varies 
from $900 to $1,500, depending upon the 
number of teachers employed. No such 
State aid shall be apportioned to a high 
school after it has been in operation for 
four years unless the average daily at- 
tendance for the year is at least 15 
pupils. 

The school board in any consolidated 
district must provide transportation to 
and from such consolidated school for 
the entire school year for all children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16 in the dis- 
trict who reside more than 2 miles from 
the consolidated school. The State re- 
imburses the district for such transpor- 
tation at the rate of from 10 to 20 cents 
per day for each pupil, depending upon 
the distance traveled. 


Summary. 


It is evident that the laws specifically 
make it clear that districts receiving 
State aid must put forth considerable 
local effort in order to qualify for the aid. 
This means that they must provide a 
reasonably good school to start with. The 
conditions imposed upon the districts re- 
late in general to the length of term, 
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[Those marked with an astcrisk (*) were recently chosen. 


State. Name. Title, Citys 
John W. Abercrombic......... State superintendent of education..... Montgomery. 
Lester D. Henderson.......... Commissioner of education ...........- Juneau. 
EC. OR GiS OMEN <.-.<<:cine <= State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Phocnix. 
tion.” 
PATSANSAS....2.---- Atma anit etree. « ctsicstere teres State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Little Rock. 
tion. 
Californla.......... by Wall CRW oodirrc... cctassisi4 Statesuperintendent of publicinstruc- | Sacramento. 
tion. 
Canal Zone........ SOOAYn MNGINBR ao SSeEBS ee Sent Superintendent of schools......-....-. Balboa Heights. 
Colorado...........;*Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford..... State superintendent of publicinstruc-| Denver, 
| tion. 
Connecticut......- ABBA IGHECHN Too oseseoumeacdd Conimissioner of education............ Hartford. 
Melawares.s.-e0ce DN) El ollowiaiyeeereeeeree ce < State superintendent of publicinstrue- | Dover. 
tion. 
District of (Colum- | F. W. Ballou................-- Superintendent of schools............. Washington. 
ia. 
WSTOMIGa.. ... cletetee cers Valea CANINE lscooencnn ccoacas State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Tallahassoe. 
tion. 
COT AERS - .cosconss Neem Ballardenc: seer State superintendent of schools........ Atlanta. 
leh lle. .aapeaoos Vaughan MacCaughéy.........| Superintendent of publie instruction. .| Honolulu, 
EGaho! . Bie < asics. *Miss Elizabeth Russum....... State superintendent of publicinstrue- | Boise. 
tion. 
HANINOIS= . sles = ranciguG «i lairemy semen << State superintendent of publicinstrue- } Springficld. 
tion. 
JENGTETEE oo consoauas BenjaminW> Burris:......--.-- State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Indianapolis. 
tion. 
IOWeso oGoocoscange SMissiMay i, Hrancis’......-.- Superintendent of public instruetion..| Des Moines. 
BEANSASh aio ete © ois Jee, Miley... me smanemee State superintendent of public instruc- | Topeka. 
tion. 
emit Ckay</reeteere =~ George W.Colvin..........-.- State supcrintendent of publie instrue- | Frankfort. 
tion. 
Louisiana.......... Mt 18 ISG iGue), See esoocesaees State superintendent of cducation..... Baton Rouge. 
Maine...... .| Augustus O. Thomas..........| State superintendent of public schools.| Augusta 
Maryland Ao ei0s, Sin (Colo) aeee ns caasocese State superintendent of schools........ Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. .... Jeabisioel Suihd Vc conescooscoaone Conunissioner of education............ Boston. 
Michigan“ -....... Thomas FE. Johnson..........- Superinteudent of public instruction. .| Lansing. 
Minnesota......... Ue helo Sel CTA cconaanaoonas Commissioner of cducation..........-. St. Paul. 
Mississippi........ \hy Soo ein cc gesanosooconeade State superintendent of public educa- | Jackson. 
tion. 
PMIISSOUTIc <r lesser « PGhamlese A UCC. cc cence osce= > State superintendent of publie schools.| Jefferson City. 
Mombamarees.. -.- Miss May Trumper...........- State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Helena. 
tion. 
Nebraska.......... Ano ayay il. NulaAN ogee ceapeee State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Lincoln. 
tion. 
Nev ddater . ..seeee AWE Up IBUSTN ANE oo ognocs oodeeae State superintendent of publicinstrue- | Carson City. 
tion. 
New Hampshire...| 5. W. Butterfield...........-. Commissioner of education..........-- Concord. 


New Jersey... 


-| John Enright... 
Now Mexico.. 


New York.........| Frank P. Graves State commissioner of education ....... Albany. 
North Carolina....| E.C. Brooks............- State superintendent of public instruec- | Raleigh. 
tion. 
North Dakota..... Miss Minnie Nielson........... State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Bismarck. 
tion. 
Ol lomo oonsronnnad Vernon M. Riegel............. Director of education.................. Columbus. _ 
Oklahoma........- LAE nin Ghs) eee Sean oe Seon eee State superintendent of public instruc- | Oklahoma City. 
tion. 
Oregon ete tcisielacte | JiewAvs Chur chilligeprer : scprcvsyeiaicis State superintendent of publicinstrue- | Salem. 


Pennsylvania...... T. E. Finegan... 


Philippine Islands.| Luther B. Bewley...... 


JEXajAKe) LEA Se poond | Juan 18), Grae goon 
Rhode Island...... Walter E. Ranger.... 


_ South Carolina... ./*J. H. Hopo...... 


"!*Miss Isabel Eckles...........- 


...| Director of education.......-...-.----- 
...| Commissioner of education... 
.| Commissioner of education 


State commissioner of edueation....... 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


tion. - é 
Superintendent of public instruction . . 


State superintendent of education... --. 


Some of them have not yet entered on duty.) 


Trenton. 
Santa Fe. 


Harrisburg. 
Manila. 


-| San Juan. 


Providence. 
Columbia. 


South Dakota..... | Fred L. Shaw........2.-- ...--| State superintendent of publicinstruc-| Pierro. 
tion. 

Mennessee.-... 2... AoE, JBSROMWALS oo OOREEROGOS 6.5000 pte superintendent of publicinstrue- | Nashville. ~ 
tion. 

AL OXaS retells poong} ie Bil IN MEIER oooosspocoanacse State superintendent of publicinstruc- | Austin. 
tion. 

Wi ocosendonmenne (Cp Nh UGMGOE seeeéoansnoouon sees State superiutendent of publie instruc- | Salt Lake City. 
tion. 

Vermont. .---| Clarence H. Dempsey.....-..- Commissioner of education..........-- Montpelier. 

WolgtbolsBe coosance ENG RIS Teeth, Gookposeoeontanogd State superintendent of publicinstruc- ) Richmond. 
tiou. 

Washington....... Mrs. Josephine C. Preston..... State superintendent of public instrue- | Olympia. 

/ tion. 
West Virginia..... Georges We Mord. .....2...---- State superintendent of schools.......- Charleston. 
iW IScOnsin@ == John C. Callahan........-.---- State superintendent of public schools-| Madison. 
State superintendent of publicinstrue- | Cheyenne. 


Wyoming......... | Mrs. Katherine A. Morton..... 
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LOS ANGELES TEACHERS ORGAN- 


building, equipment, 


qualifications 


of 


tion. 


teachers, and local tax levy, 

The laws of 15 of the 19 States desig- 
nate how all or a part of the money 
paid by the State to the district shall 
be expended. In some of these 15 States 
the statutes specify that it shall be spent 
for more than one item. A summariza- 
tion of these items shows that in 9 in- 
stances it must be spent for transporta- 
tion, in 5 for buildings, in 4 for instruc- 
tion and in 2 for the maintenance of 
industrial courses. 


IZE RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


Scientific research to improve instruc- 
tion is the aim of the High-School Re- 
search Council of Los Angeles, which has 
attracted 200 educators of the city, in- 
cluding junior and senior high-school 
principals and teachers, as well as psy- 
chologists and other persons interested 
in educational research. ‘The council 
meets twice a month for scientific discus- 
sion of educational problems. 
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OF OHIO COUNTY 


Local Superintendents of Logan 
County Conduct Survey Under 
Direction of University Profes- 
sor—state Bureaus Give Assist- 
ance—Tests Will Be Continued. 


By C. C. McCracken, Professor of School 
Administration, Ohio State University. 


A thorough survey of Logan County, 
Ohio, and of the city of Bellefontaine, 
was couducted by County Superintendent 
D. H. Sellers and R. J. Kiefer, superin- 
tendent of schools in Bellefontaine, under 
the direction of the writer. During the 
school year 1921-22 the survey started 
as a minor study suggested by Dr. 
McCracken, but was gradually extended 
as the school people and the patrons be- 
canie aware of the possibilities of such 
careful and cooperative study. 


City Asks to be Included. 


At first, a graduate student in school 
adininistration acting as superintendent 
of one of the villages of the county was 
asked to make an age-grade census of 
the county as an ad interim project. 
Within a few weeks those in charge of 
the survey succeeded in interesting the 
State bureau of juvenile research, then 
under Doctor Goddard, in conducting a 
mental survey of the entlre county, This 
bureau placed an efficient assistant in 
charge and he personaliy gave or super- 
vised the giving of tests to all children 
In the county school district without cost 
to the county, except for local transpor- 
tation. At this point, the city of Belle- 
fontaine, which is not a part of the 
county school district, asked to be in- 
cluded, a request which was gladly 
granted. Many individual tests were 
given by the assistant, Mr. R. P. Rauch, 
and as a result a large number of the 
exceptional children have since been 
tested individually by competent testers. 

Immediately following the mental test- 
ing came the desire for educational tests 
for checking against the mental. <A 
thoroughly trained man In this field was 
sent to the county to acquaint the local 
‘superintendents, principals, and teachers 
with the routine of giving such tests. 
‘The Woody-McCall mixed fundamentals, 
the Monroe reading, rate, and compre- 
hension, and the Ashbaugh spelllng tests 
were given. 

The results from these tests were tabu- 
lated and put into graphic form by 


‘agricultural region. 


graduate students in school administra- 
tion. 

To aid in further diagnosis of condi- 
tions affecting the pupils of the schools, 
forms were prepared to secure data re- 
garding preparation, experience, tenure 
in present position, and professional read- 
ing and activities of teachers. These 
data brought sharply to the attention of 
the school authorities the need of greater 
preparation and of sufficient inducements 
to keep a teacher in service in a par- 
ticular position for a longer time. Fifty- 
one and five-tenths per cent of the teach- 
ers in the county have had only one year 
of training beyond the high school, while 
this was true of 25.4 per cent of the 
teachers in the city. In the matter of 
certification, 41.8 per cent of the teachers 
in the county and 20 per cent in the city 
held one-year certificates, only three of 
which may ever be granted to -a teacher 
in Ohio. On the other hand, 21.5 per 
cent of the teachers in the county and 

3.7 per cent in the city held either life 
certificates or provisional certificates 
which will lead to life certification after 
24 months’ teaching experience. In re 
gard to tenure in present position, 44.2 
per cent of the county teachers and 41.8 
per cent of the city reported 1921-22 as 
the first year in their present positlons. 
The percentage who had spent more than 
four years in their present positions was 
practically negligible, while only 28 per 
cent in the county and 38.2 per cent in 
the city had held their present positions 
more than two years. 


Heatlh Betterment Program Introduced. 


Other phases which have developed are 
studies of the compulsory attendance, 
school finances, extra-curricular activities, 
and health of pupils. Hach of these has 
brought out many notable facts which 
have been reflected In the -administration 
of the schools. Particularly, the county 
and city health authoritles have in- 
troduced a program of health betterment 
and protection that is rapidly reaching 
each pupll. 

Another interesting fact which has de- 
veloped is that centrallzation and con- 
solidation of schools in this county have 
advanced In a most peculiar manner. 
The highest point in Ohlo lies almost at 
the geographical center of the county. 
Hast of a line drawn north and south 
through this point, the land is exceed- 
ingly rough, the roads being very hilly 
and not in good condition during the win- 
ter months. West of this line the county 
is nearly level and the roads and facili- 
ties for travel are good. In the east 
half the laud is neither so fertlle nor 
so valuable, while the west half is a rlch 
In spite of these 
topographical and economic ‘conditious 


the east half of the county is almost en- 
tirely centralized, while in the west half 
large noncentralized areas still remain. 
The tests, both mental and educational, 
indicated that better conditions were 
found corresponding to the length of 
time of centralization or of close super- 
vision in the older villages. Conse- 
quently, the results of this survey are 
being used to further centralization of 
schools. 


Local Officers Made Survey. 


Another noteworthy fact In this sur- 
vey is that the teachers and school offi- 
cials of the county and city have made 
the problem of investigation their own 
rather than that of an outsider. Nor 
does the interest stop there, for the pa- 
trons of the schools are almost as thor- 
oughly interested. The attempt has been 
to put on a program that was not so 
large as to defeat the real purpose of 
investigation, but rather one that could 
be easily understood and utilized ‘for the 
general betterment of schools. 

During 1922-23 the movement is to 
continue. The bureau of juvenile re- 
search will again test all the children 
of the county and city at a given hour 
on a given day. Certain educational 
tests will be given and further investiga- 
tion will be continued in the other lines 
started last year. ‘The printed report 
of the study will of necessity contaln a 
summary of the investigation conducted 
during 1921-22 only, but the real benefits 
will be derived during the years to come. 


NEW YORK LOANS SHOP LIBRA- 
RIES GRATUITOUSLY. 


To meet the need for books in the 
various fields of vocational, part-tlme, 
and industrial education a traveling shop 
library has been prepared by the library 
extension division of the State of New 
York. The shop library is one of the 
collections of books which are lent by the 
library extension division to any place 
in New York State, preference being 
given to localities where it is difficult to 
provide good books for free circulation. 
Bookcases as far as they can be supplied 
are sent with the libraries. 

Twenty-five books or fewer are sent to 
& school without any charge upon appli- 
cation of the school authorities, trans- 
portation being paid for by the State. 
TFror each additional 25 books a fee of 
50 cents is charged. The books may be 
kept for a school year and then they may 
be renewed upon payment of a 50-cent 
fee. Certain books may be bought by 
the schools at half price, the other half 
being paid from the State library fund. 
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WHAT IS A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL? 


Difficult to Gather Accurate Data When Term Has Such Variety of 
Meanings—tIn One Sense Every Graded Scheol is “ Consolidated” — 
North Carolina Definition One of the Best. 


By J. I’. AnEu, Assistant in Rural Bducation, Burcau of Education. 


Various Meanings of the Word “ Consolidation.” 


What schools or districts may properly 
be classified under the term “ consoli- 
‘dated’? There are many definitions 
of the term. Ten States have fixed its 
meaning by law, and it has been vari- 
ously defined in numerous books ‘and 
articles, Sometimes “consolidation” is 
used synonymously with “ centraliza- 
tion.” At other times each word is given 
a distinct meaning, and the difference 
between the two is clearly stated. There 
is no generally accepted usage of “ con- 
golidation,’ and while there are elements 
common to most of the definitions, they 
‘vary so much that it is extremely diffi- 
‘cult to decide in many just what ‘Aare con- 
‘golidated ‘schools and to gather accurate 
data ‘on the subject. 

The Bureau of Education recently col- 
lected 35 definitions of consolidation, con- 
golidated schools, and consolidated 
gchool districts, These were taken from 
State laws and publications of State de- 
partments and State institutions with 
the intention of selecting only those that 
are in a sense official, They ‘will be 
published verbatim in a rural-school leaf- 
Jet. and a sketch of their general ‘charac- 
teristics is given here. 

The Consolidated School. 


The simplest of the definitions relates 
to the consolidated school and has but 
the one idea, that of uniting smaller 
schools to form larger ones. There are 
no qualifications as to the ultimate pur- 
pose of the union other than to form a 
larger school, nor as to the size of the 
resultant school, the number of grades 
and teachers in it, nor the area and tax- 
able wealth of the territory it serves. 
Examples are to be found in the report 
of ‘the Virginia Education Commission~— 
“School consolidation, 4, e., the mrain- 
tenance of one larger school in place of 
two or more small schools "and in The 
Work ‘of the Rural School, by J. D. Hg- 
gleston and Robert Bruére—*“ The term 
‘ consolidated school’ is used to mean the 
merging of two or more ‘schools into one 
central school.” Similar definitions are 
in bulletins published in Missouri in 1911, 
Tennessee in 1912, and Mississippi in 
1917. 


In the same way consolidated school 
districts are ‘sometimes considered to be 
nothing more than those formed by unit- 
ding two or more districts into one. There 
are two legal definitions of thig kind, 
The law of Washington reads: 

“Any school district which hag been 
formed by the consolidation of two or 
more school districts shall be desiguated 
as a consolidated school district.” 

That of Wisconsin is: 

“Tf a majority of those of each dis- 
trict voting :at the election vote in favor 
of consolidating the district schools in 
their respective school districts, the ter- 
ritory included constitutes a consolidated 
rural school district.” 

This type of district is included also 
in a broader designation made in the laws 
of Idaho, and in a recent classification of 
consolidated districts in New York. 

These one-idea definitions of the con- 
solidated school and the consolidated 
school district leave out all the elements 
pertaining to school improvement. They 
imply a gain in the mere fact of uniting, 
a thing that does mot necessarily follow. 
A list of all the consolidated schools in 
the United States made under such a 
classification would include most of the 
city schools, certainly those of the older 
cities and mere combinations of one- 
teacher schools to form larger one- 
teacher schools. If accurate, it would re- 
quire a careful study of the history of 
every established school to determine 
whether it was at any time a merging 
of two -or more schools. That would be 
an impossible and unprofitable task. The 
advocates of consolidation are striving 
neither for great city schools nor larger 
one-teacher schools. They have another 
ideal and do not willingly accept either 
of these as typical of it. If the term con- 
golidation is to connote always a ‘finer 
type of educational opportunity, it must 
mean something more than uniting 
smaller units into jarger ones, 

Consolidation Not Dependent on Union. 

Some of the definitions disregard the 
element of the union im the formation of 
the school or district. The Idaho law 
provides that ‘‘all ‘school districts, 
whether they have been made up by 
uniting several districts or whether they 


constitute one large district, maintain- 
ing a central school and also Scliools in 
other parts of the district, are hereby de- 
fined to be a consolidated school district.” 

The Department of Education of 
Louisiana in 1909 defined consolidation 
as meaning “simply the assembling of 
many children in one school instead of 
dividing the children among a nuinber of 
schools.” By the revised school laws of 
1921 of Missouri, all school districts in 
that State “outside of incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages which are 
governed by six directors shall be known 
as consolidated school districts.’ Any 
town or city school district or any dis- 
trict having 200 or more census children 
elects six directors. 

Legally, a consolidated school in North 
Dakota is “one where at least two 
teachers are employed and at least 18 
contiguous sections are served.” In Min- 
nesota any existing school district hav- 
ing an area of 12 sections and meeting 
certain requirements may be granted the 
rights and privileges of a consolidated 
school district. In these States the size 
of the district or school rather than the 
maner of its formation is the determining 
factor. 


The Consolidated School a Better School. 

The element of improved schooi facili- 
ties shown in the use of such words as 
“ strong,” “ centralized,” “ graded,” “ bet- 
ter,” “improved,” “ efficient,” “larger,” 
and “ good” predominates in a majority 
of the definitions. The department of 
education in Alabama would form from 
small, weak, and poorly graded schools 


trong centralized schools, each properly 


located, housed, graded, and taught by 
several competent instructors, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has sét a simi- 
Jar standard for consolidated schools, 

The proponents of consolidation in the 
State Agricultural College of Colorado in- 
clude in their reports only those new 
schools formed by uniting districts or 
schools in a reorganization of the local 
school system as the result of an edu- 
eational campaign for school improve- 
ment. They exclude some three or four 
hundred large schools located in the open 
country and in the small villages that 
were not formed in this way. 

“A union of two or more school dis- 
tricts into one district for the purpose 
of having a better school,” is the defini- 
tion set by the superintendent of public 
instruction of Illinois. The law of Min- 
nesota includes among consolidated dis- 
tricts those new ‘ones formed by a union 
of districts or the annexation of one or 
more districts to an existing district that 
maintains State, graded, semigraded, or 
high schools. 

‘The Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
College adds to the element of union the 
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purpose ‘of having a better school for 
both elementary and high-schooi instruc- 
tion.” The recent survey of rural schools 
in New York includes in the types of con- 
solidation those which have resulted in 
a much enlarged and niuch improved 
type of school and those maintaining a 
school of several teachers, usually with 
a high-school department. 

A consolidated school in Pennsylvania 
is by law a public elementary school 
formed by uniting two or more public 
elementary schools that before the union 
were held in separate buildings and after 
the union are housed in one school plant 
and taught by two or more teachers. 
The University of Texas has included 
the maintenance of one larger school, 
with severai teachers, at some point near 
the center of the area to be served as a 
part of its definition of consolidation. 

The department of education in Wash- 
ingtou lings given the chief object of con- 
solidation to be bringing the pupils of 
wuigraded schools to a central point where 
a graded school nay be maintained. The 
school law of West Virginia gives the 
distriet board of education authority “ to 
consolidate two or more small schools 
into central graded schools to be known 
as consolidated schools.” Any district in 
Wisconsin may unite its schools in a cen- 
tral State graded school, and after a cen- 
tral building is erected and the schools 
united the district is by law deemed a 
consolidated district. 

The Department of Public Instruetion 
of Nebraska in 1903 set the ideal to be 
“the discontinuance of the small schools 
within a given ares, say a congressional 
township, and the niaintenance of one 
graded school instead at some point near 
the center of the township.” <A special 
report made in 1919 by the State office 
defines a consolidated school as a well- 
graded school, under one board, in charge 
of two or more teachers, offering some 
lrigh-school work and resulting from a 
union of two or more small schools. 

One of the best expressions of the aim 


of consolidation is in a bulletin issued 


in 1911 by the superintendent of public 
instruction of North Carolina: 

“The vital aim underlying the con- 
solidation of the one-teacher schools and 
the public conveyance of pupils to an effi- 
cient central school is to give the coun- 
try child educational advantages equai 
to those now enjoyed by the most favored 
city child in North Carolina. It is to 
provide for the country child a well- 
organized, well-equipped, and well-con- 
structed country school, with children 
enough to make the work interesting 
and vital, with taxable property enough 
to make it financially efficient, with well- 
trained, experienced, and capable teach- 
ers to provide adequately for an effective 


division of labor, Insuring proper grada- 
tion and classification of pupils, insur- 
ing a larger number of daily recitations 
for each pupii, and with longer time for 
each recitation, making practicable an 
enriched course of study ‘abounding 
with the spirit and strength of country 
life,’ and making it practicable to place 
within easy reach of every child in the 
township efficient high-school advantages. 
* * * Public transportation of puplls 
has come to be recognized as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the most efficient 
type of rural school consolidation.” 


Definite Standards for Consolidation. 


Besides indefinite statements that the 
consolidated schooi be an improved one, 
some classifications both in the laws on 
consolidation and the discussions of tle 
subject set definite standards. District 
areas of 12 sections in Minnesota and of 
18 in North Daketa have already been 
noted in another connection, The people 
who are promoting consolidation in Kan- 
sas interpret the term to mean “ the 
joining of a number of school districts 
sufficient to give a valuation of at least 
$2,000,000, thus assuring the mainte- 
nance of a good school without an ex- 
cessive taxation; a school system of 12 
grades, with adequate means of trans- 
portation for all children who walked 
the country roads, and a geod school 
organization.” 

A consolidated school in Misslssippi 
with a territory of 25 square miles or 
more may issue bonds for buildings or 
other permanent improvements, levy 
taxes for maintalning school as long as 
desired after the county public-school 
term is out, and may add a high-school 
department with free tuition. The con- 
solidated district in Oklahoma main- 
tains only one school; the district must 
have an area of at least 25 square miles 
and a taxable valuation of not less than 
$200,000. An exception ig made in the 
ease of districts with a taxable valuation 
of $500,000 or more. They tnay be 
formed with less than 25 square miles of 
area. The department of public instruc- 
tion in Tennessee in 1912 interpreted the 
ideal consolidated school to be one with 
not less than four teachers and serving 
an area of from 20 to 80 square miles, 


Meanings That Include or Imply Transportation. 


While transportation of pupils at pub- 
lic expense is usually not included in 
the term “ consolidation,” in a few cases 
it is embodied as a part of the definition 
of the word and in others is indicated 
as desirable. The legal term “ consoll- 
dation” in Colorado includes the con- 
vayance of pupils to one consolidated 
school, The department of education in 
Mississippi applies the term ‘“ consoli- 


dated school” 
transportation. 

The Oklahoma consolidated district. 
must furnish transportation to all pupils 
living 2 or more miles from the school. 
The legal definition of ‘ consolidation” 
In Idaho has the proviso that the board 
of trustees may provide conveyance for 
pupils living in distant and remote parts 
of the district. The standard set In 
Kansas and North Carolina, already 
quoted, make transportation a necessary 
adjunct of consolidation. In Tennessee 
and Texas facilities for transporting 
children to and from schools are deemed 
a part of the ideal consolidation. 


only to those that use 


Uses of “Consolidation” and ‘‘ Centralization.”’ 

Some confusion arises in uses of the 
words “centralization” and “ consolida- 
tion.” The State law of Pennsylvania 
for 1901 defines centralization as “a 
system of schools in a township provid- 
ing for the abolishment of all subdls- 
tricts and the conveyance of puplls to 
one or more central schools.” In almost 
exactly the same sense the word is now 
applied in Ohio to uniting the schools of 
a rural district or those of a township 
in which there are two or more dis- 
tricts. Consolidation of schools in Ohio 
is brought about by suspending tempo- 
rarily or permanently any school or dls- 
trict that had an average daily attend- 
ance for the preceding year of less than 
10 pupils. 

In Oklahoma centralization is used 
ag the inclusive term for the formation 
of both consolidated school districts and 
union graded districts. A centralized 
school in Colorado is formed by uniting 
two or more schools already in the same 
district. A centralization in the latter 
State may be complete within the district 
or partiai in the sense either of territory 
or grades. The school report of Vermont 
for 1910 defines centralization as ‘the 
combination of all schools, so far as pos- 
sible, into one centrai plant,” and con- 
solidation as ‘‘ the combination of one or 
more small schools into one good school.” 


The Need for a Standard Definition. 


It would seem advisable for scliool nen 
and women who are interested in better- 
ing the schools by consolidation and 
centralization to agree upon a definition 
for cach of these words and to set stand- 
ards by which elementary, junlor high, 
and senior high schools may come under 
these classifications. More definite aims 
could be established and better data for 
proving the great advantage of the larger 
school unit over the smaller unit could 
be obtained. It may even be possible, 
with the help of a more nearly uniform 
terminology, to determine in time the 
approximate size of the most effective 
school unit. 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


By JoHn D. Wotcort. 


Gates, ArTHuR I. ‘he psychology of 
reading and spelling, with special ref- 
erence to disability. New York city, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1922. vii, 108 p. tables. 8°. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Con- 
tributions to education, no. 129.) 


A study of methods of diagnosis and 
treatment for cases of disability or serious 
dificulty in reading or spelling among chil- 
dren otherwise competent and without dis- 
coverable physical defects. 


GiltMAN, ISABEL AMBLER. Alaska, the 
American northland. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y¥., World book company, 1928. 
viii, 343 p. front., illus., maps, 12°. 
(Inter-American geographical readers. ) 


This volume is intended as a geographical 
reader for the intermediate grades. The 
narrative is in the form of a story of the 
adventures of a group of boys and girls 
and their elders during a journey from 
Seattle through the heart of Alaska and 
return, Among the institutions described 
are the native schools and reindeer service 
maintained in Alaska by the United States 
Bureau of education. 


Knicut, Erepernic ButTTervieLp. Quali- 
ties related to success in teaching. 
New York city, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1922. x, 67 p. 
tables. 8°. (Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university. Contributions to edu- 
cation, no. 120.) 


This thesis deals with the problems of 
isolating the significant and measurable 
qualities of effective teaching and the meth- 
ods of measuring these qualities, The 
study is based on a rating of 153 high- 
sehool and  elementary-school teachers 
‘which was obtained by having the teachers 
rate each other for teaching ability and 


other qualities, 
e 


Bookless lessons 
New York, 


Lyncu, ELita FRANCES. 
for the teacher-mother. 


The Maenillan company, 1922. vii, 
265 p. 12°. 
Contains comprehensive directlons for 


the fundamental training which the mother 
should give her child in the home before 
the time comes for him to attend school. 


Marvin, Croyp Heck. Commercial edu- 
eation in secondary schools. New York, 
H. Holt and company, 1922, vii, 216 p. 
diagrs., tables. 12°. 


Public secondary commercial education is 
how adjusting its work to meet current 
needs and is fixing new standards. This 
book undertakes to establish fundamental 
priveiples for the guidance of further prog- 
ress in this subject. It defines and describes 
commercial education, discusses certain 
tendencies in its development, and studies 
the present status of commercial education 
in the public secondary schools. The con- 


Moork, ERNEsT C., ed. 


tent and organization of current curricula 
of secondary schools of commerce ale 
analyzed, and principles of curriculum or- 
ganization are established. 


Mitirr, Harry Lioyp. Directing study; 


educating for mastery through creative 
thinking. New York f[fete.] CC. Scrib- 
ner’s sons [1922] ix, 877 p. diagrs. 
u2°, 


The author suggests methods which are 
designed to teach puplis to use their minds 
in the original solution of problems. He 
regards the high-school age as most favor- 
able for the development of this ability. 
The task of education, aS he sees it, Is 
the production of a people capable of think- 
ing, and with a meutal attitude which is 
tolerant, fearlessly honest, expectant of 
change, and creative. 


Minimum course 
of study. Reports of committees on 
minimum essentials in elementary edu- 


eation. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1922. xv, 402 p. diagrs., 
tables. 12°, 


Glyes the findings of a series of com- 
Mittees, one dealing with each subject of 
the elementary curriculnm, appointed to 
study and report upon methods of organ- 
izing and teaching these subjects, by a 
committee of schooi superintendents of nine 
cities of Southern California, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WORKERS’ EDU- 


CATION IN THE UNITED States. 2d, 
New York, 1922. Workers education 
in the United States. Report of pro- 
eeedings second National conference on 
workers’ education in the United 
States. New York city, Workers’ edu- 
cation bureau of America, 1922. 196 p. 
8°. (Spencer Miller, jr., secretary, 465 
West 23d street, New York) 


Among the contributors of papers to this 
yolume are Samuel Gompers, C. A. Beard, 
Albert Mansbridge, J. H. Maurer, Charles 
Stillman, Henry Linville, W. H. Kilpatrick, 


and Winthrop Talbot. ° 
PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY. ScHOOL- 
MEN’S WEEK. Ninth annual School- 


men’s week proceedings, April 20-22, 
1922, Philadelphia, Press of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1922. 346 p. 
8°. (University of Pennsylvania bulle- 
tin, vol. xxiii, no. 1. September 23, 
1922. (Prof. Le Roy A. King, secre- 
tary, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Among the noteworthy papers contained 
in this volumo are the following: The use 
and abuse of intelligence testing, by F. P. 
Graves. Distribution of authority and 
responsibility among State, county, and 
local officers—the best plan for™ Pennryl- 
yania, by T. BE, Finegan, What is intelli- 


daisy 


gence and who has it? by Lightner Witmer. 
Group intelligence tests: Their value and 
limitations, by A. §. Otis. Sources for 
public revenue and suggestions for read- 
justments of Pennsylvania’s State tax sys- 
tem, by C. L. King. The commuulty as a 
local unit of rural school administration, 
by G. A, Works. Current practice in junior 
high schools in the light of fundamental 
aims, by A. J. Jones. 


Ropinson, SANFORD. John Bascom, 
prophet, New York and London, G. 
YP. Putnam’s sons, 1922. xi, 53 p. 
front. (port.). 12°. 


An expansion of an address delivered by 
the writer at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Assoclation of Willlams College, 
held at Williamstown 


in commencement | 


week, 1922, and devoted to the considera-— 


tion of John Bascom’s life and work. The 
book depicts the services of Doctor Bascom 
as a leader of progressive thought. 


WHEELER, OLivE A. Bergson and educa- 
tion. Manchester, University press; 
London, New York, ete, Longmans, 
Green & co., 1922. 5 p. 1., 131 p. 12°. 
(Publications of the University of Man- 
chester. Educational series, no. X.) 

The writer says that educational thought 
is now in a state of transition; new ideas 
are being discussed, and consequently new 
methods of teaching and new forms of 


school government are being tried on every 
hand. These progressive movements may 


be related and unified by applylng the prin- : 


ciples of Bergson’s philosophy, whlch this | 


book aims to put into usable form for this 
purpose. 

WILLIAMS, JAMES Mickren, Principles of 
social psychology as developed in a 
study of economical and social conflict. 
New York, A, A. Knopf, 1922, xii, 459 
1s ts 

Social psychology is defined by the author 
as the science of the motives of people liv- 
Ing in social relations. This treatise gives 
particular attention to the conflict of vari- 
ous interests in economic, political, pro- 
fessional, and social relations. Book VII 
of the volume is entitled The conflict of 
interests in educational relations, and in- 
cludes academic relations and public edu- 
cation. 


JOURNEYS GIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ACTIVE INSTRUCTION. 


Educational trips to the seaside or the 
country lasting from one to two weeks 
are taken by groups of London school 
children in charge of teachers. These 
journeys are not intended as holidays nor 
as health-seeking trips for delicate chil- 
dren, but a8 opportunities for active edu- 
eational work, on the general plan of the 
visits within the city to museums and 
art galleries. The expenses of these trips 
are paid for chiefly by the parents of 
the children who take part, but the Lon- 
don County Council contributes toward 
these expenses according to the home cir- 
cumstances of the children. Abont 300 
trips a year are taken, more than 10,000 
children participating. 
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OOS 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
COLLEGE TEACHING. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


educational psychology aud methods of 
teaching can be utilized. For instance, 
if the iustructors have difficulty in re- 
membering names and faces and if their 
students have trouble iu memorizing the 
most important parts of the project, they 
ean be traiued not only through the ma- 
terial obtained in interviews but also by 
reference to the laws of learning as de- 
scribed by Thorndike and others and 
adapted by the authors of text books on 
the methods of teaching, This is es- 
sentially the project method of teaching 
education and psychology. The members 
of the seminar wili be brought in con- 
tact with 8 or 10 books which they would 
probably not otherwise read. In these 
books they will be referred to specific 
principles and methods aud when they 
get through they will have a practical 
acquaintance with much of the theory of 
psychology and methods of teaching. 


Department Head Should Conduct Seminar. 


The question arises as to whether or 
not this seminar can be conducted by the 
head of the department. My opinion 1s 
that on the whole if it is possible to get 
a member of the department of educa- 
tion to conduct the seminar it is de- 
sirable to do so. He knows the litera- 
ture from which to select and is able 
to direct the young instructor to it 
somewhat better than cau the head of 
the department, unless she has had a 
great deal of training in educatiou. If, 
however, it is not possible to find exactly 
the right kind of person who commands 
the confidence of your group then the 
head of the department of home econom- 
ics, after consultation with the depart- 
ment of education can secure references 
and other material and carry on the 
course herself. 

The seminar ought to be foliowed by 
specific “training on the job” by visit- 
ing the classrooms of the young instruc- 
tors and sympathetically watching them 
teach and suggesting iustructive methods 
of improvement. The art of teaching is 
learned most efficiently when training on 
the job is given. Indeed, every art is 
learned best in thls way. For instance, 
in learning to be moral the mother and 
the pastor each has a part to play. The 
pastor on Sunday lays down the general 
principles and the mother during the 
week sees that they are applied. The 
pastor aione can not tench children to be 
honest. The daily coutact of the mother 
is absolutely essential. She is able to 
say to the boy, “This Is honest; that is 


dishonest. You should do this; you 
should not do that.” Without this sup- 
plementary assistance the pastor is pow- 
erless. In a similar way, the formal 
courses in home economics-teaching have 
a place. The weekly seminar brings the 
problems more nearly home to the young 
instructor, but the detailed criticism of 
specitic methods actually used under the 
observation of the head of the depart- 
meut is necessary to make the training 
fully eflictent. 


Bad Form to Visit Another’s Classes, 


Unfortunately, college “ethics” Is a 
handicap. It is cousidered to be rather 
bad form for instructors to visit each 
other’s classes. It is true that in every 
other occupation people like to visit each 
other and watch the methods. One 
farmer will visit another in the fields to 
study his methods and get his opiuious. 
Business men in situations that are not 
highly competitive gain experience from 
each other. But for some reason it is 
not the thing to do in college classes. 

However, in a small, friendly, and com- 
pact body like the home economics de- 
partment where everybody knows every- 
one else, the ice cau be easily brokeu. 
What is needed is some sort of faculty 
action which will eucourage the visiting 
of classes for the purpose of learning 
how to improve and, in the case of the 
head of the department, for the purpose 
of watching the young instructors in 
order to praise and criticize, 

A third method of attack may be de- 
veloped, It is perfectly clear to me, as 
I stated yesterday and have frequently 
reiterated, that in many cases people 
who fall in teaching are unsuccessful less 
because of lack of information than be- 
cause of lack of qualities of personality. 
It is true that sometimes instructors dc 
not have enough information to perform 
their jobs properly, but it ofteu hap- 
pens that instructors with an abundance 
of information faii because they laci 
certain persoual qualities. They may 
have no interest in students or they may 
be irritable. Low standards of efficiency, 
laziness, and lack of interest in teaching 
may be the causes of failure. Perhaps 
they do not know the name aud under- 
stand the personality of each of their 
students or they may not be able to get 
aloug harmoniously wlth the students or 
with the faculty. 

These personal qualities which are of 
great importance iu teaching can be im- 
proved by instruction. The usual method 
is to leave the development of personality 
to chance. The instructor comes upon 
the teaching force either with good per- 
sonality or without it. It may grow in 
strength as time goes on or it may de- 


teriorate; but 1f the qualities of per- 
sonality necessary for the teaching job 
in college are aualyzed they can be 
spread before the young teacher who is 
just beginning. She can rate herself to 
see the qualities in which she is at 
average or below or above, Young teach- 
ers are very much interested iu this. 
They are delighted to analyze themselves 
in order to find out what they are like. 
They are able to see the points in which 
they are strong and this will give them 
coufidence. They are able also to dis- 
cover their weak points and upon these 
one by one definite assignments can be 
given by the head of the department. 
These assignments can be just as definite 
as are those which are given in an 
assignment in chemistry or history. Let 
us take for example such a weakness 
as lack of confidence. This can be built 
up to a very cousiderable degree in the 
young aud inexperienced teacher who is 
quaking in the presence of difficulties. 
She can be taught how to obtain quickly 
the quality of confidence by askiug her 
to perforin certain tasks which will de- 
velop confidence. Many of us are work- 
ing at about 50 per cent of our efficiency 
at a time when we could be using 75 or 
90 per cent if this quality were properly 
developed. 
To Cure Defects in Personality. 

The best method of curing defects of 
personality is “training on the job.” 
Through personai interview with older 
instructors who have developed these 
qualities in themselves methods can be 
obtained. The experience of the head of 
the department will yield methods aud 
these can be given to the young instruc- 
tor in the form in whlch they will bo 
most efficient. 

In summarizing this discussion I may 
state that there are at least five plans 
Which may be followed in improving 
methods of college teaching. Fornial 
courses wlth andergraduate or graduate 
credit may be given, intensive courses 
may be provided, once a week a semluar 
may be held for as long as is necessary, 
visits to classes may be made for the 
purpose of praising and improving the 
quality of instructlon, and direct train- 
ing may be given in the developmeut of 
the personality of the instructor. ‘The 
possibilities are great and the technique 
is not difficult. Time for giving this 
instruction may secm to be difficult to 
find but it is of so much importance that 
time must be found, either by the head 
of the departmeut or by some other mem- 
ber of the faculty who has unusual 
ability iu this direction. Since the chief 
business of a college is to teach students, 
no pains ean wisely be spared in making 
the teaching as efficient as possible. 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Provincial Legislature Undertook to 
Maintain a Schoo! of Secondary 
Grade in 1732—Teacher Beset 
with Many Diffica!lties—Appro- 
priations Cease in 1739. 


No other State has centralized the con- 
trol of educational administratlon so 
mucl: as New York. Grants of funds, 
salarles of teachers, subjects of the cur- 
riculum, are some of the phases of State 
supervision. Precedence for this juris- 
diction may be traced as far back as 
1732, when the first public high school 
was established. As its existence is gen- 
erally unknown even to educators and 
historians, a brief description may be of 
interest. 

About 17380 a inoveinent. for establish- 
ing a secondary school, supported entirely 
by the Government, was initiated by a 
number of New York inhabitants, in- 
cluding James Alexander, Stephen De 
Lancey, Adolph Philipse, and members 
of the Morris family. Together with the 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen of New 
York City, they petitioned the assembly 
of the Province in 1782 to establish a free 
public school within the Province. The 
legislature granted the request by setting 
aside two appropriations “ to encourage a 
public school for teaching of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematiks.” 


Curriculum Determined by Legislative Act. 


The vector of Trinity Church, together 
with the justices of the supremo court, 
the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, all 
composed the board to administer the af- 
fairs of the schooi, and were known as 
“visitors.” The purpose and curriculum 
as determined by the legislative act in- 
dicate clearly that the aim was to estab- 
lish a secondary school. According to the 
statute, “learning is not only a very 
great accomplishment but the properest 
means to attain knowledge, improve the 
mind, morality, and good manners, and 
to make men better, wiser, and more use- 
ful to their country, as well as to them- 
selves.” ‘To secure these ends the course 
of study was to include Latin, Greek, and 
“all parts of mathematics; ” ‘ geometry, 
nlgebra, geography, navigation, and mer- 
chants’ bookkeeping.” 

For schoolmaster the clty government 
suggested Alexander Malcolm, who was 
accordingly appointed by the provincial 
legislature. The incumbent, 


11y 


standing preparation recelved at the 
University of Aberdeen, had been unsuc- 
cessful In conducting a private school in 
the city; therefore the appointment as 
public schoolmaster was very acceptable 
to him. The lot of the public school 
teacher in New York City has improved 
considerably since Malcolm’s day, as he 
then taught six days In the week, Sun- 
days and holidays alone being excepted, 
and was expected to pay for the rent of 
the schoolroom out of his own salary. 

The scholars were 20 in number, 10 
from New York, 2 from Albany, and 1 
each from the remaining counties. The 
mayor, recorder, and alderman selected 
the pupils of New York City froin a num- 
ber of applicants who were to be at least 
14 years of age and were to have had 
prevlons instruction in reading and writ- 
ing. 


Political Wrangles Disturbed Teacher. 


Schoolinaster Malcolin experlenced fre- 
quent difticultics. He had to devote con- 
siderable time to the teaching of reading 
and writing Mnglish betore his charges 
were able to take up the study of a 
foreign language. ‘Teaching the slow- 
minded was not the least of his troubles, 
for contemporary  p)polltical wrangles 
added to his worries. In the controversy 
over the freedom of the press between 
John Peter Zenger and Governor Cosby, 
the corporation sided with the former, 
and seized every opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its hostility toward the latter. 
This partisan feellng was expressed in 
an order compelling Malcolm to accept 
as one of the scholars of the elty, Master 
John, son of Zenger. Another difficulty 
was encountered in grading pupils, as 
there was no stuted time for the admis- 
sion of new scholars. In a public letter 
Malcolm complains of the disadvantage of 
“scholars dropping into a school at dif- 
ferent and uncertain times; the con- 
sequence of which is that a teacher can 
take charge of but a very few since one 
or two in the same form or lesson take 
up as much time ag a dozen.” To remedy 
this situation he suggested that beginners 
be admitted only in February and 
August. 

The matter of salary also gave Mal- 
colin concern, for payment froin the com- 
nion council was often several months 
overdue, His income from the Province 
through a special fund was even more 
unsatisfactory. Though he was allowed 
40 pounds annually from this source it 
proved very unreliable, and for a long 
time Malcolm failed to recelve his full 
allowance. In fact, when the act estab- 
lishng the school expired in 1787, the 
sum of 111£ 2s. 6d. remained unpaid to 


notwith- | the schoolmaster. He therefore petitioned 


the legislature to pay this deficiency. 
Thus we see the initiation of the practice 
of New York City school teachers ap- 
pealing to the assembly for bettering 
their salaries. However, this early at- 
tempt met with failure, for the house 
coldly rejected the petition. In fact, the 
supporters of publle education experi- 
enced difficulty in having the act for 
malntaining the school renewed by the 
legislature. Malcolin’s Income continued 
very uncertain and In April, 1739, he 
received his last payment from the city. 
In the following year Malcolin agaln 
sought from the assembly payment for 
the arrears in his salary and thls tine 
the house made tardy amends by allow- 
ing 111£ 2s. Gd. Strangely enough this 
plan of public education, concelved by 
the progressive ininds of the day such 
as James Alexander (A. I.), was de- 
feated by the apathy of the popular 
branch of the government, the Assembly 
itself. In Virginia Governor Berkcley 
expressed his opposition te popular edu- 
cation, but in New York, George Clarke, 
the chief executlve of the Province, sup- 
ported the movement and deplored the 
shortsighted pollcy of the wussembly. 
However, this body would take no actlon 
and thus ended the attempt to establish 
a public high school in the latter Eng- 
lish period.—George W. Edwards, assist- 
ant professor of banking, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Bulletin of High Points. 


HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN- 
CREASES EARNINGS. 


gh-school education gives boys and 
girls a better chance to earn their living, 
according to reports from vocatlonal bu- 
reaus in New York City. The.employ- 
ment department of the Washington Irv- 
ing High School states that high-school 
graduates are offered from $2 to $5 more 
than nonhigh-school graduates for clerl- 
cal positions and others of that type. 
Many applicants for positions fail to get 
them because of lack of a high-school 
education. The central employment bu- 
vreau of the Y. W. C. A. finds that vir- 
tually all of the positions paying as much 
as $20 a week, which were denied to cer- 
taln applicants, were denied because 
these applicants were not high-school 
graduates. The vocational service for 
juniors states that about 10 per cent of 
the positions available are not filled be- 
cause the young people applying for them 
lack the necessary education and train- 
Ing. Graduates of commercial schools 
find that their training pays well, for tho 
high school of commerce reports that 
after one year’s work the average in- 
crease for graduates of commercial 
schools is from $5 to $10 a week. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS AND GROUNDS 


Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education Presents Ex- 
cellent Report—School Plant 
Must Be Adapted to Lecal Needs— 
Must Consider Future Use. 


Maximun safety, adequate and prop- 
erly distributed lighting, and good venti- 
lation must be the eternal watchwords 
in the building of schools, says the com- 
mission on the reorganization of> sec- 
ondary education, appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, in a report 
which has been published by the United 
States Bureau of Education as a bulletin 
entitled “High School Buildings and 
Grounds.” Practical economy and archi- 
tectural beauty must also be considered, 
and the development of successful sec- 
ondary-school plants must be governed 
by adaptation to local needs and local 
educational policies, for school plants, 
like school curriculums, are indigenous 
and can not be successfully transplanted, 
says the report. A successful school 
plant in one community may prove to be 
an educational misfit in another. But 
there are certain universal principles 
applicable to all school buildings, and 
the commission believes that all com- 
munities may justly demand that their 
schools be in harmony with these prin- 
ciples. 


Class Rooms on One Side of Corridor. 


For safety, it is desirable to build 
the school on the “open plan,” that is, 
with classrooms on only one side of a 
corridor and natural light on the other. 
This is more expensive than lining both 
sides of the corridor with classrooms, 
but a compromise between the two plans 
may be made. Fire-resistive construc- 
tion, adequate number and proper loca- 
tion of stairways and exits, the elimina- 
tion of basements, and the isolation of 
the mechanical plant are of the greatest 
importance to safety. Proper natural 
lighting of classrooms is carefully con- 
sidered in the report. 

To conserve school-building resources, 
planning must be bascd upon an under- 
standing of use, not only in the present, 
but also in the future, when changes in 
the school’s activities will require 
changes and expansions in the school 
plant. A building plan to be truly efii- 
cient and economical must be elastic in 
the highest degree. <A well-developed 


plan reduces noninstructional space, such 
as corridors, stairways, offices, and rest 
roonis, to a Minimum. The two-story 
plan is more economical than the, one- 
story, in the opinion of the commission, 
because it presents fewer problems, but 
one-story buildings for small high schools 
are justified in climates where light con- 
struction is sufficient. 


First Consideration for Health Provisions. 


In planning the building, health pro- 
visions should receive first consideration, 
and the report takes up such arrange- 
ments as gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, and showers. The coin- 
mission has studied the requirements for 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, public 
speaking and music rooms, workshops, 
commercial rooms, home-economics rooms, 
lunch rooms, and noninstructional space, 
and has made recommendations for eco- 
nomical and efficient planning. Arrange- 
ments for the mechanical plant, includ- 
ing the boiler room, storage space for 
fuel and ashes, room for heating and 
ventilating apparatus, water heaters, and 
the necessary steam accessories, as well 
as artificial lighting, clocks, bells, fire 
alarms, telephone, vacuuin cleaners, and 
motion-picture machines, are carefully 
taken up in this bulletin. 

Problems in building a small high 
school and in planning annexes and other 
alterations on an old school are dis- 
cussed, and a solution is given for a 
common problem in alteration. Floor 
plans are given to illustrate the problem 
and its solution. In giving this example, 
the commission remarks that every such 
problem must necessarily be an indi- 
vidual one, and that every solution is 
but a series of compromises. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN 
THIS NUMBER. 


Objectives in Elementary Rural- 
School Agriculture, Hustace E. 
Windes. ‘ 

Innprovement in methods of Col- 
lege Teaching, W. W. Charters. - 

Lessons on the Centralization 
Movement from Oklahoma, Kath- 
erine M. Cook. 

Stockholm Training College for 
Vocational Teachers, P. H. Pear- 
son. 

Laws which Encourage Consolida- 
tion by State Aid, Edith A. 
Lathrop. 

Effective Survey of Ohio County, 
C, ©, McCracken. 

What is a Consolidated School? 
J. F. Abel. 


ASSISTANCE TO AUS- 
TRIAN INTELLECTUALS 


Commission of League . of . Nations 
Makes Appeal for Help in Order 
to Ward Off Disappearance of 
High Culture in Highly Civilized 
Country. 


From report of JoserH C. Grew, Ameri- 
can Minister, Berne, Switzerland, 

The commission on intellectual co- 
operation of the League of Nations has 
just addressed an appeal to the uni- 
versities, academies, and institutions of 
learning of all countries in favor of 
Austrian intellectual workers and in- 
tellectual life in Austria. ; 

This appeal is the result of a resolu- 
tion taken by the commission at its first 
meeting, on August 1, 1922. The Council 
of the League of Nations, in its meet- 
ing of October 5, requested the comunis- 
sion to address an appeal to the uni- 
versities and institutions of learning, in- 
viting them to organize, aS soon as pos- 
sible, the relief work in favor of Austrian 
intellectuals, in order to ward off the dis- 
appearance of high culture in one of the 
most civilized countries of Europe. 

The commission specified in this appeal 
some of the means which appear to it to 
be proper to remedy the _ situation, 
namely: Money remittances destined to 
support the institutions; exchange of pro- 
fessors and speakers, ete. 

The appeal concludes by saying that 
any assistance to the “Austrian workers ” 
constitutes an efficacious and practical act 
of intellectual cooperation. 


MICHIGAN MOVES TO EQUALIZE 
TAXATION. 
To gain equality of opportunity for 


Michigan school children, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Thomas E, Johnson 


‘urges that the tax rate for school mainte- 


nance be adjusted so that it will be prac- 
tically uniform throughout the State. 
It is stated that some districts pay in 
school taxes more than $80 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation and many pay more 
than $20. The average for the State is 
about $7.70. It is hoped that more State 
aid will remedy this condition, and that 
this can be gained through some other 
form of tax, through provision for keep- 
ing the primary-school fund more than 
$10 per capita, and through the develop- 
ment of the district consolidation pro- 
gram. 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS WITH 
THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


RECENT PROGRESS IN CITY - 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Cold Reception for Land-Grant College Idea in the 
Beginaing—Early Students Required to Work with 
Hands—Four Years of College Life Too Short for 
Ultrapractical Work—Should be Devoted to Develop- 
ing Ideals and Inculcating Fundamentals. 


Organization of Boards of Education Becoming Thor- 
oughly Businesslike—Membership by Wards Now 
Obsolete — Increasing Independence From City 
Officers — Superintendent Properly the Executive 
Officer—tinfiuence of School Surveys. 


oo prey 


By Water 8S. DEFFENBAUGH, By Witr1am H. Jordan, 


Chief of City Sehools Division, Bureau of Education. 


Measured in terms of generally accepted and well-tested the- 
ories, there has been gradual improvement in city school admin- 
istration, especially in certain phases, such as improved school 
laws and the application of business principles and scientific | the age of conservatisn. 
Boards of education have} in his voice styles the conservative a reactionary, an obstruc- 


management to educational problems. 
been reduced in size. Election by wards is 
practically obsolete. More boards of edu- 
eation have fiscal independence. Stand- 
ing conimittees are being abolished. The 
superintendent of schools is becoming the 
chief executive officer of the school sys- 
tem. Courses of study are being prepared 
to provide for individual differences. 
School buildings are being adapted to the 
program of studies. 

The school laws have been so changed 
that few cities now have boards of educa- 
tion of more than nine members. New 
York City and Detroit may be given as 
examples of the larger cities that have 
recently reduced the size of their school 
poards, New York City now having 7 
members instead of 46, and Detroit 7 in- 
stead of 21. 

The change from the large to the small 
board has come about because experience 
has proved that the large board is usually 


unwieldly. Some of the members are likely to be indifferent or 
to concern themselves with matters that do not belong to indi- 
In the small board business relating to 
the schools is usually discussed with more thoroughness, each 
meniber having an opportunity to express an opinion or to offer 
suggestions, while in a large board few can talk on a question. 
In the large board there is greater opportunity for “ oratory.” 
The man with ideas may, through inability to make a speech, 
be unable to present them, while if he sits at a table with other 
members and exchanges ideas in conversation his plans receive 
(Continued on page 142.) 


vidual board members. 
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VERY EDUCATED PERSON 

in the world is self-educated. 
You can not educate anybody but 
yourself. Nobody can educate 
you. Education is the discipline 
of your own power by yourself, 
the acquiring of knowledge by 
and for yourself. 

That only is true education 
which is never finished. Ever 
learning, ever struggling toward 
the truth, ever struggling toward 
the best in character, ever fight- 
ing for the thing that is a little 
higher and a litile better and a 
little more worth while—that is 
what the educated person is do- 
ing.—Wallaee Buttrick, 


Former Direetor New York State Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 


[Read before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges.] 


It is proverbial that the age of tliree score years and ten is 


The progressive with a note ot scorn 


tive creature, generally regarded with sus- 
picion, who along with the politician is 
often cast into the outer darkness. ot popu- 
lay disapproval. 

Again, when a speaker has the word 
“retired” after his name it generally in- 
dicates that he has stepped aside from 
life’s activities and has perhaps lost touch 
with current thought and events so that 
his hearers are in grave danger ot listen- 
ing either to tedious reminiscences or a 
discussion of receding problems. If this 
happens at this time your charitable judg- 
ment is invoked, 

The subject “After Fifty Years,” indi- 
eates a review, statistical and otherwise, 
of the growth and accomplishinents of the 
land-grant colleges, but nothing of the 
kind is proposed. The records of these 
institutions during a halt century are 
known and read of all men. They are 
embodied in a great educational develop- 


ment, mianifested in the enlightenment of agricultural and 
industrial thought and practice; they form an inspiring chap- 
ter in the history of the Great War; and they are generally 
accepted as evidence of a better understanding and fuller mas- 
tery of our physical and economic environment. 

It may not be amiss, however, now that we are in a remi- 
niscent mood, to glance at the conditions which attended the 
beginnings of these colleges in order that the younger members 
of this organization, swelling with pride as they count resources 
and students, may have some appreciation of what they owe to 


those pioneers upon whom was laid the trying and almost heart- 
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breaklng burden of laying the founda- 
tions of these colleges and universities. 

First of all, the land-grant college 
proposltlon was very coldly received in 
academlc circles, although favored by a 
small minorlty of far-seeiug educators 
who realize that the increasing volume 
of sclentlfic knowledge should be brought 
to the aid of the industries. To be sure 
a few of the older colleges were willing 
to adopt this newborn offspring of Fed- 
eral enactment, wlthout doubt acting in 
good falth, though in one instance the 
motive which prompted thls attitude ap- 
purently was expressed by a member of 
the faculty of a receptive Instltutlon 
when he remarked, ‘We can at least give 
the thing a decent burial.” 


Educational Tools Were Scanty. 


It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the new institutions were at first 
almost wholly manned by graduates of 
existing colleges who entered upon thelr 
work with zeal and falthfulness, but with 
little needed experience in such a new 
field and with scanty educatlonal tools 
other than the traditional. Whether or 
not this enforced selection of teaching 
material was an advantage In the sub- 
sequent careers of those early students 
is a question worthy of serlous conslder- 
ation. 

Popular misconceptlon of the real pur- 
poses of the land-grant act caused much 
criticism and hampered the new colleges 
In securing the needed support. In the 
argumeuts put forth for the acceptance 
of this act by. the States, and subse- 
quently for securing financial support, 
the practical agricultural slide of the 
colleges was stressed and the people at 
large were not informed as to the broad 
purposes of these strangers in the edu- 
cational field, and when their advertlsed 
eurricula showed a large proportion of 
studies common to the classical colleges 
and when very few students were regis- 
tered in agriculture and many more in 
the general and engineerlng courses, the 
cry went up that the facultles were com- 
posed of educational arlstocrats, having 
no sympathy for the farmer, traitors to 
the agricultural cause, and therefore the 
new colleges were not fulfilling their 
proper function. 


Seven Lamps, but Little Light. 


Educational tools were largely lacking 
other than those in use by the classical 
colleges. Such sclentlfic knowledge as 
could be made useful to agriculture In 
its possible applications had not been 
fashioned into teaching form. Rural 
architecture was in one Instance taught 
by readings in Ruskin's “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and while the class 
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profited much thereby its members re- 
mained a little hazy on the subject of a 
well-arranged set of farm buildings. 

One plank in the new educatioual plat- 
form asserted that the hand and the 
brain must be mutually traiued. Boys 
who had spent many days plowing and 
milking cows were supposed not to know 
how to perform these gimple operations, 
or at least must not get weaned from 
manual labor, so it was decreed that 
students must work wlth the hauds as 
well as study. The manual training of 
one freshman, and this is related from 
memory, began wlth clearing out the 
débris from the basement of a new build- 
ing. Later he milked cows, a practice 
he had followed at both ends of the day 
for some years. In haylng time he 
pitched hay, an operation in which 
he had previously blistered his hands 
many times. For all thls he was paid 
at the rate of eight cents an hour plus 
the store of knowledge which he ac- 
quired. This young man was one of 
three agricultural students, and, while 
he did not desert, the general effect of 
such a mistaken policy was to antago- 
nize, even disgust, other students, 


Business Men Aided at Critical Time. 


In those days the sessions of the legis- 
lature were anxious periods, It being 
feared that the very scanty desired 
appropriations could not be secured. It 
should never be forgotten that the sup- 
port of professional and business men 
was a deciding influence In tidlng some 
of the colleges over this critical period. 

Out of such discouraging beginnings 
have developed colleges and universities 
firmly established in the respect and con- 
fidence of the people, whose incomes ex- 
tend into the millions and whose students 
are numbered by thousands. 

There is no occasion for apologies. 
Notwithstanding the fact that mistakes 
have been made, that the principles of 
sound pedagogics have been sometimes 
ignored and educational values sacrificed, 
evidently deeming it more important to 
avoid the assumed danger of educating 
young men away from agriculture than 
to consider their intellectual welfare, the 
aggregate result has been a notable 
achlevement in education and a tribute 
to the faithful service of a great body of 
educators. 


Problems Grow With Growth of Colleges. 


But size and popularity are not sure 
slgns of a wise educational policy nor do 
they provide an escape from insistent 
problems. In fact, as the colleges have 
increased in public appreval and intflu- 
ence their relations have become more 
and more coimpiex and their problems 
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both external and Internal have Increased 
proportlonately. 

The Increase in the number of young 
men and women, almost alarming in its 
proportions, who seek to become your 
students and ask for instruction along 
many lines, and the demand for more and 
more research effort, have doubtless ren- 
dered acute your financial problem. Many 
of our legislators have not yet acquired 
au adequate conception of what It means 
to equip colleges devoted to teaching ap- 
plied science and to secure and hold able’ 
instructors and investigators against the 
attractlve salarles now offered by manu- 
facturing corporations and commercial 
houses, 

There is one phase of the fiscal situa- 
tion to which lt is desired to call your 
attention emphatically, not to instruct, 
for I could not do that, but to exhort. 
Reference ls made to the administration 
of institutional funds. In certain States 
budget regulations imposed by the leg- 
Islatures have seriously invaded the au- 
tonomy of college and station admin- 
istratlon through the transference of 
administrative authority to fiscal bu- 
reaus at the seat of government, par- 
tially reducing institutional boards and 
officials to the condlitlon of rubber 
stamps. This ls fiscal reform devold 
of practleal sense. It ls, perhaps, a 
dellcate matter for you to discuss at 
home Ip public, but when limltations are 
placed on the number in a faculty or 
research staff, irrespective of needs 
which may arise, when rigld salaries 
are established, often preventing the re- 
tention of desirable men or securing 
more men or better ones, when mainte- 
nance funds are closely segregated into 
special items without perinlssion to 
transfer and no contingent fund is pro- 
vided, when travel expeuses can not be 
incurred except by permission of a State 
regulatory department, then the situa- 
tion becomes obstructive, and somehow 
your constituencies should be made to 
understand the hardships imposed by 
such regulatious and how they trans- 
gress the best interests of agricultural 
education and research. Perhaps this 
danger has not appeared to threaten 
some of you, but be warned, thls par- 
ticular reform(?) bug is likely to fiy 
across your borders at any time. 


No Objection to Sane Budget System. 


It should be distinctly understood that 
no objection is raised against a Sane 
budget systenl which clearly states the 
general directions in which appropria- 
tions shall be expended and provides for 
a full accouuting of the expenditures. 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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A REPRESENTATIVE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Detroit, Mich., an Excellent Example of Progressiveness in Educa- 


tion—Schools Liberally Supported and Efficiently Conducted— 
Modern Aids to Instruction Freely Utilized. 


By Frank Copy, Superintendent of Schools. 


Development of social consciousness is 
emphasized in the public-school system 
of Detroit, which trains the pupil to meet 
social conditions and to live as good citi- 
zens. The objectives of the elementary 
school have been classified as health, com- 
mand of the’ fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational 
training, citizenship, worthy use of lei- 
sure, and ethical training. The under- 
lying social idea is especially noticeable 
in the platoon schools, which comprise 
about one-third of the elementary schools 
of the city. More than 88,000 children 
of the first six grades are organized in 44 
schools under this plan. The school day 
has been lengthened to six hours, half 
of which is spent in the ordinary class- 
room and the other half in special rooms 
arranged for such activities as physical 
training, music, art, and auditorium exer- 
cises. ‘Thirty minutes a day are spent 
in the auditorium, and the social motive 
is apparent here, for the auditorium has 
the atmosphere not of a school but of an 
ordinary pubiic assembly. The school 
authorities believe that the pupil gets 
more valuable preparation for his future 
iife from this social activity than from 
any other period of the school day. 


Socialized and Varied Curriculum. 


Large intermediate schools offer a so- 
cialized and varied curriculum to adoles- 
cent children of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. On account of the large 
number of pupils in each grade, many 
courses can be given and the children 
can select the types of work that they 
prefer, so that the course is adjustable 
to their needs. Vocations are studied, 
and the children feel that the work they 
are doing is cioseiy related to their im- 
mediate future, so they are interested in 
it, and remain in school longer than 
children in the ordinary upper-grade 
elasses. The tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades are given in senior high 
schools. This division of the 12-year 
course into three groups of six, three, 
and three grades, respectively, has not 
yet been extended ali over the school 
system, but it is spreading as rapidiy as 
reorganization is practicable. 


The school system is organized under 
three heads—the supervisory council, the 
teachers’ coliege, and the bureau of edu- 
eational research—all three being coor- 
dinated by a director of instruction, nor- 
mal training, and research. The super- 
visory council consists of nearly 50 mem- 
bers, whose duty is to supervise the six 
divisions of study, physicai education, 
janguage instruction, exact Sciences, so- 
ciai sciences, manual and vocational edu- 
cation, and fine arts. This council meets 
once a week to exchange knowledge and 
experience and to disseminate progres- 
sive ideas. At the call of principals the 
supervisors assist in the training of 
teachers. 


Continues in Touch With Teaching Body. 


The teachers’ college is more than a 
school for training new teachers. 
Through its department of training 
teachers in service it keeps the teaching 
body in touch with the results of the 
jatest experiments in education. It co- 
operates with the board of supervisors in 
finding ont the problems of the schools, 
and through its department of research 
and experimentation it endeavors to solve 
them. The teachers throughout the sys- 
tem have shown remarkable interest in 
eontinuing their professlonal education, 
more than iialf of the elementary and 
intermediate school teachers and admin- 
istrative officers as well as many from 
the high schools being registercd for ad- 
vanced work at the college. Credit is 
given to these teachers who make origi- 
nal studies that contribute to the soiving 
of the city’s educational problems. ‘The 
results of such studies are distributed 
over the teacher’s name, and the work is 
credited toward promotion. 

The salary schedule for teachers aims 
to give proper consideration for both 
professional training and merit. This 
schedule is based upon professional prep- 
aration, successfui experience, and re- 
ward for meritorious service. On the 
basis of the length and character of 
their professional training ali teachers, 
supervisors, and administrative heads 
are divided into five classes. An auto- 
matic annual advance is provided for 


within each of the classes according to 
length of service. The maximum salary 
is reached at the end of the eighth year 
of service, but after reaching the maxi- 
mum in any of the first four classes, it 
is possible to advance further by addi- 
tional preparation and study or by ren- 
dering exceptional service. Additional 
advances granted upon these conditions 
cease at the eud of three years unless 
the saine quality of merit still exists. 
To collect data upon which supervisors 
can plan their activities and devise ex- 
periments to settle disputed points is the 
function of the bureau of educational 
research. This bureau studies various 
aspects of the school system, and collects 
statistics on such subjects as retardation 
and acceleration of pupils, the various 
nationalities represented in the schools, 
failures in different grades and subjects, 
staudards of growth, and analysis of tho 
school budget. The bureau studies the 
platoon schools, checking programs, 
studying time allotments, building ca- 
pacity, student hour costs, use of instruc- 
tional space, and use of teacher's time. 


Psychological Examination for Every Pupil. 


Every child who enters the first grade 
is examined by the psychological clinic, 
Throughout the grades the clinic keeps 
in touch with the children, examining all 
overage and backward pupils as well ag 
those who need individual attention or 
who seem to be capable of work in a 
rapid advancement class. Special classes 
are provided for children of various de- 
grees of backwardness and for unusually 
bright children. A clearing room is 
maintained in each district so that pupils 
who are awaiting examination need not 
be kept in regular classes to the detri- 
meut of discipline in those classes. In- 
corrigible children are placed in special 
schools. 

The psychological clinic also tests va- 
rious groups of pupils in the interme- 
diate and high schools for classification 
ou the basis of mental ability, and tests 
special groups in different elementary 
schools at the request of principals. 
Group intelligence tests have been given 
by the clinic to new teachers and to ap- 
plicants for clerical positions. The clinic 
has been training teachers to give group 
tests. 


Circulate Educational Films and Slides. 


To form a background for classroom 
and auditorium work, educational films 
and slides on subjects related to geog- 
raphy, civics, nature study, elementary 
science, and English are circulated 
through elementary, intermediate, and 
high schools. Churches and parent- 
teacher associations also borrow these 
slides and films. 
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As a part of health instruction the 
schools carry on a constant campaign to 
educate school children in the principles 
and practice of accident prevention and 
thus save lives and property. 

A vocational bureau studies the prob- 
Jems of the employment of boys and 
girls, assisting many of them to find 
places. It gathers information concern- 
Ing Detroit oecupations, prepares this 
Information for the use of counselors and 
teachers, and assists them in working out 
an adequate prograin of educational and 
vocational counseling. The bureau also 
makes arrangeménts for visits to indus- 
trial plants by teachers and classes. 

Vocational education is an important 
part of the school’s work. Among the 
experiments of the past year was the 
introduction Of book repair in the man- 
ual-training classes of the elementary 
schools. An investigation of the educa- 
tional needs of production workers in 
the autoniobile industry was made. ‘Ewo 
of the 10 high schools in the city train 
specifically for vocational work. The 
other eight offer vocational as well as 
general courses. 

Rapidly Establishing Libraries. 


Libraries have been established in 41 


schools, as well as in the teachers’ col- 
lege and in the office of the board of 
education. Nine high schools, three in- 
termediate schools, and 29 platoon 
schools now have libraries, and others 
will soon be equipped with them. 

Each school has a music teacher who 
teaches voice culture, ear training, sight 
reading, and appreciation of music; 
every platoon school has also a music 
room and equipment. Fifteen operettas 
were produced in the platoon schools dur- 
ing the past year, besides several in the 
high sehools. All the high schools and 
five elementary schools have orchestras; 
the technical high school has a full syim- 
phony orchestra. Most of the high schools 
have a teacher for the piano and one for 
the violin. 

AS a step toward the appreciation of 
art the children are shown stereopticon 
slides and small pictures reproducing 
masterpieces of sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. They are taught to recog- 
nize and name these great works, to 
know the names and nationalitles of the 
artists, and where the originals are kept. 
This work has been carried on with 
10,000 children from 80 schools. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts lends pictures 
in groups to the schools, explanatory 
talks being given upon request. Exhibits 
have been sent to 42 schools, reaching 
more than 44,000 children. Classes also 
vislt the institute. 

Pictures and Objects for Classroom Use. 

To allow wider use of muscum ex- 
hibits by schools a children’s museum 


has been established. This museuin loans 
collections of pictures and objeets to 
teachers for classroom use and holds ex- 
hibits of special interest to children. It 
sends out more than 100 exhibits a week, 
and every high school, 135 grade schools, 
and many schools not in the public-school 
system have borrowed collections. 

To take care of children with physical 
defects the system provides classes for 
the anemic, the deaf, the crippled, the 
blind and those in danger of becoming 
blind, and children with speech defects. 
Five open-air schools and two hospital 
schools are maintained, as well as four 
open-window rooms for convalescent and 
undernourished children, and a room for 
cardiopathic ehildren. A special school 
cares for crippled children, 

The city maintains a junior college, 
with more than 1,100 students, and a col- 
lege of medicine and surgery, with nearly 
200 students. Evening schools, summer 
schools, and continuation classes for 
working boys and girls are also a part 
of the school system. 

For the year ending June 30, 1922, 
the total cost of the schools, includ- 
ing instruction, operation, maintenance, 
business adininistration, edueational ad- 
ministration, and supervision, amounted 
to $12,887,394.99. The cost per capita of 
membership in the elementary schools 
from the kindergarten to the sixth grade, 
inclusive, was $70; of special schools, 
$97.99; of intermediate schools—that is, 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades— 
$110.54; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of high schools, exclusive of the 
technical high school, the eontinuation 
school, and the high school of commeree, 
$162.92. Evening schools cost per capita 
$13.61, and summer schools $13.50. ‘The 
cost per capita of membership in the 
junior college was $159.76, of the teach- 
ers’ college $212.12, and of the college 
of medicine and surgery $556.95. 

Students Pay Part of Cost. 

Students of the junior college, the 
teachers’ college, and the college of 
medicine and surgery pay a part of the 
cost of their instruetion. Junlor col- 
lege students whether residents of De- 
troit or not pay $5 a semester for regu- 
lar day work and $3 a semester for 
evening or summer work, If they are 
not residents of the city they pay in 
addition $75 a semester for regular day 
work, $15 for each subject each term for 
evening work, and $30 a session for sum- 
mer work, Nonresident students taking 
10 hours of work or less pay $5 for each 
semester hour, 

In the teachers’ college residents of 
the city pay $7.50 a semester for regular 
daywork and nonresidents pay $15. 
Evening or summer courses cost $3 to 
residents and $35 to nonresidents. 


WHAT EDUCATION MEANS TO 
A FOREIGN-BORN STUDENT 


I have been asked to tell you what 
education means to me. It means so 
much to me that it is rather diflicult 
to put it all in mere words. It means 
more to me and to a certain group of 
whom I am a meinber than it does to 
most of you. To most of you education 
is a matter of course, something to be 
taken for granted, something your par- 
ents and their parents and their parents 
before them have always been blessed 
(or bothered) with. ‘To us (those Amer- 
ican citizens either foreign born them- 
selves or born of foreign parents) edu- 
cation means infinitely more. 

For geuerations we have been denied 
education, and so it has always been 
to us a hope, a dream, an ideal. Every 
year thousands and thousands of im- 
migrants cross the ocean to eome to 
America, their hearts filled with great 
hopes of political, social, educational 
blessings that have never been theirs. 
Many immigrants lose a number of their 
hepes, for many of their hopes ean never 
be realized; but the one hope, the one 
dreain, that has always withstood the 
test of time and hardship, lias been that 
of education. America has never failed 
here. Always has she provided schools, 
where not only her citizens, but also 
her inumigrants, might be instructed. 
Poor, rich. young, old, she welcomes to 
her schools; and poor, rich, young, old, 
come and are satisfied. 

That is why education means so much 
to me—hecause it is the realization of a 
hope, a dream, an ideal, that for gen- 
erations back my ancestors have prayed 
for and were denied.—from a talk by 
Bessie 8S. Grosynan, a pupil of the West 
Philadelphia Girls High School, to her 
classmates. 


To assist superintendents or principals 
in establishing mental clinics and organ- 
izing special classes for backward pupils, 
the New York State education depart- 
ment maintalns a bureau of meutal 
hygiene and diagnosis. This bureau also 
examines individual ehildren who are 
retarded or who appear to be mentally 
deficient, and furnishes information as 
to the services of other State agencies 
performing mental examinations and as 
to the facilities offered by the system 
of clinics of the State commission for 
mental defectives and the State hospital 
commission. 


fee in the college of medicine and sur- 
gery is $50 a year for resldents and $200 
a year for nonresidents. In the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and high-school 
grades tuition is charged only to non- 
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Causes Deplorable Waste. 


It was, I think, in the year 1888 when 
my parents received an unexpected visit 
of sone relations of theirs who had 
emigrated to America “some 20 year's 
before, If I rightly remember, they 
had settled in Nebraska or Dakota and 
though they had not lost their Dutch 
character and could still speak our 
language rather well, it was clear that 
those 20 years had had a powerful in- 
fluence upon them; indeed there were 
times that they did not feel quite at 
home in the old country; they had been 
“Americanized.” I was still a small 
boy at that time, but yet I remember 
quite well the astonishment of my father 
aud mother at the story of their experi- 
ences in America. They brought wlth 
them their little daughter or grand- 
daughter, and though we, Dutch boys 
and girls, could not understand her, we 
got on remarkably well. How? I do 
not know any more, but it seems that 
children have an international code of 
games by which they can make them- 
selves at home anywhere. After some 
months the “Americans,” as we called 
them, returned to their country and we 
heard no more of them. There must 
be, of course, some descendants of that 
family branch still living somewhere in 
your country, but we have completely 
lost touch with thein. 


Dutch Teaching Difficulties Unknown in 
America. 


Vhis incident of so many years ago 
eame to my mind when I received that 
most kind letter of the editor inviting 
me to contribute to this periodical. We 
in Holland have not much communica- 
tion about educational matters with 
America. In matters of commerce, ete, 
there is a constant interchange of goods 
and ideas between the two countries, but 
I think that most Dutch teachers know 
more about your Wall Street than about 
your school organization; and, on the 
other hand, you American teachers will 
know something about our dikes, our tu- 
lips, Our painters, our dear enemy, the 
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EDUCATION IN HOLLAND 


Little Communication Heretofore on Educational Matters—Closer 
Contact Desired—Condition Sedulously Avoided in America Has 
Arisen in Holland—Splitting Up the Schools on Sectarian Lines 


By P. A. DIExs, 
Headmaster at Amsterdant. 


water, but our educatlonal system and 
our teaching difficulties will be qnite 
unknown to you. Yet we are related to 
each other; some of the oldest Amer- 
ican families are of Dutch origin; the 
Dutch were among the first to settle 
in the New World, and it should be but 
natural that a constant intercourse of 
ideas between our countries existed. Un- 
fortunately this is not so, at least not 
so in the world of education. 

When I was a young man studying at 
college and later on when I continued 
my studies in education. we heard a 
good deal about the German, less of the 
French, still less of the English and— 
nothing of the Ameriean education. 
Later on, the name of John Dewey was 
mentioned now and then, and, of course, 
your Stanley Hall was often cited, 
though not always understood. At pres- 
ent American tests for measuring the 
mind are the rage in a small society of 
earnest stndents of psychology, but what 
I should like to call your more practical 
work, your syllabuses, your school regu- 
lations, ete, are terra incognita for most 
of us. 

And thus you see why I thought of 
my now lost American relations: not 
only the individuals hut the countries, 
too, have lost that most valuable econ- 
tact between each other. and I venture 
to say this is the more nufertunate for 
us, as Holland by its delicate position 
in the affairs of the world and its deli- 
eate geographleal position In Lurope 
must needs try to maintain its century- 
old culture. Any assistance is welcome 
to us, and now you can conjecture why 
we want to know how you American 
teachers organize your education. 


Not Proud of All Dutch Influence. 


The other day I read that most inter- 
esting work of Mr. H. L. Mencken’s— 
“The American Language ”—and, being 
a good Dutch patriot, was proud and 
struck by the influence, be It ever so 
small, of our language on yours, 


a few days later Mr. William D. Cutter, | school) 


M. D., of New York University, seut me 
a report about the battle for free schools, 
and when I read that the rate bill was 
“doubtless an inheritance of Holland” 
I was interested to note another Duteh 
Influence, but I am sorry to say my 
proudness had gone. 


Dutch Schools Have Not Followed Cubberley. 


Prof. E. P. Cubberley in his ‘“ History 
of Edueation” (by the way, a valuable 
book for us and for you), says that most 
of the opposition against the free public 
schools came from clerical quarters, but 
that the question was now settled. “ Our 
people mean to keep the public-school 
system united as one State school sys- 
tem.” When I read this I heard a fa- 
miliar sound, but unfortunately our 
School system has gone just the other 
way about. 

These are only a few examples picked 
at random. Relationship exists, and 
though we are at a great distance and 
speak a different language and live in 
quite other circumstances, it will be 
good for us to know more about each 
other, This first letter is meant to be 
an Introductory one. I have felt the 
necessity to introduce Holland and my- 
self, and you will allow me to postpone 
more extensive information till later on, 
One mere personal observation: I saw 
in the same work of Mr. Mencken's 
(which I mentioned above) that your 
Aimerican language differs in idiom and 
spelling so much already from the Eng- 
lish that the time has come to consider 
It a language apart. I beg to apologize 
for any errors and hope you will bear in 
wind that he who writes this Is not an 
Anglo-Saxon born. 


Every Denomination May Maintain a School. 


Religion, politics, and educatlon are at 
present hopelessly mixed up in our coun- 
try. The American free school, I read 
in your publications, is a nonsectarian, 
tax-supported, State-controlled school. 
No public funds may be used for the 
support of sectarian schools. Professor 
Cubberley in his History of Education 
suys that with the 49 denominations 
and 171 different sects which the World 
Almanac listed for 1917 in the United 
States of America division of funds must 
lead to inefliciency and educational 
chaos. We Dutcli teachers feel the bit- 
ter truth of this statement in our coun- 
try. With us every denomination, every 
sect, every party, every union has at 
present got the right (since 1920) to 
establish and maintain a school after 
their own heart and desire, all the ex- 
peuses being paid for by the State I 
have an idea that your free school is a 


But | public school; with us a vrije (free 


is a nonpublic school, because 
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the State has no right to interfere or 
eontrol the syllabus or the results of it. 

This aim was finally reached in 1920, 
when the fight of long standing between 
the two groups of politleal parties—the 
Roman Catholics and the Calvinists on 
the one hand and the liberals, the radi- 
ceais, and the Socialists on the other— 
was euded by a “compromis” In which 
the public school and the sectarian 
School acqnired equal rights on public 
money. I really feel Incompetent te ex- 
plain to Amerlean readers the intricate 
fabric of politleal cries and programs, 
and, moreover, we Dutch edneationalists 
feel a deeply rooted aversion against 
that most fatal mixture of polltles and 
education. But the result of the com- 
promise is that nowadays In every town 
and village of Holland schools of a dif- 
ferent character are to be fouud. Not 
seldom does a village with a population 
of say 100 school children boast of two 
or three schools. Inefficiency, which 
Professor Cubberley feared, has set in, 
for it ls a matter of fact that three 
schools with 30 children each are far 


more inefficient than one school with a 


population of 90 pupils. The expenses 
rose to an enormous height without giv- 
lng those favorable results which should 
be the issue of such a big expenditure. 
But religion, politics, and education have 
always strongly appealed to the Dutch. 
Our nation is most rldiculously split up 
in so many parties, sects, ete, that it 
requires 4 man with no bad memory to 
distinguish them all. Aud thls splitting 
up leads to a most deplorable waste of 
energy and capital, whlch in education 
is nothing short of a crime. 


Public and Sectarian Schools Divide Funds. 


That education law of 1920 to which 
J referred above prescribed, as I said, 
equality of rights regarding the division 
of public funds between the public 
schools and the sectarian schools, and 
was the work of our first minister for ed- 
ucatlon, Doctor de Visser, a very able 
clergyman and powerful orator, who had 
for long years defended the rights of the 
sectarian schools. But the economic con- 
ditious of Holland alterlng so much In 
consequence of the world’s erlsis, it be- 
came necessary to economize on ali pub- 
lic orgaus, aud thus on education too. 
Already within two years, In 1922, the 
sanie minister had to propose a change in 
the law of 1920, the most important fea- 
ture of which was to augmeut the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher considerably. 
A strong opposition set in, petitions and 
mass meetings were held—all was in 
valn. It is clear that the system of the 
education law, being a political agree- 
ment, could not be changed, and so thu 


only way to economize was on the or- 
ganization of education. 

I can not but feel that education in 
Holland, also in consequence of the state 
of things outlined above, 1s not what it 
should be. We recognize the Importance 
of seeing “verder dan ovre neus iang 
is” (farther than the length of our 
noses) ; in other words, in these times of 
transitlon we turn to other countries to 
study their methods of education. For 
long year's Dutch teaching has been uuder 
strong German influeuces—the neighbor- 
hood of the country, the similarity of 
language, tle German industrial and 
commercial successes, the thoroughness 
of their Investigations In science did 
much In strengthening these Influences. 
I need meution here only one name— 
Herbart, whose philosophy and methods 
of teaching set for a long time the ex- 
ample to Dutcli education. Of late Dutch 
experts began to doubt of much peda- 
gogica ‘made ln Germany,” and the 
World War has done a good deal toward 
makiug tliat doubt more acute. That is 
why we should like to know about Amer- 
ican teaching and school organization. 
Among the problems which face us In 
Holland at the present moment, the fol- 
lowing are the most important: Manual 
training, open-air schools, physical train- 
ing, the relation between elementary and 
secondary schools, the “ eenheidsschool ” 
(one kind of school for children of dif- 
ferent classes of society), and the teach- 
lng of history. Moreover, we should like 
to know your syllabuses for the different 
branches of tuition. 


Other Articles Will Follow This. 


It is my purpose at the kind Invita- 
tion of ScHoot Lire to glve you now 
and then some reports about things ed- 
ucatienal In Holland. Every individual 
has his calling and so has every nation, 
the old as well as the young. I have no 
right to point out to you what calling 
America has on this earth of ours, but 
the way of the world’s events show clear- 
ly that a new culture and a new spirit 
must be born if we wish to save man- 
kind from the sore evlis to which they 
are daily surrendering themselves more 
and more, Therefore, a better under- 
standing among the nations is one of the 
first requirements, and the foundation 
stone of this ldeal is educatlon of the 
young to which we all have given our 
llves and our souls. 


For the first time tn South Carona a 
woman has been elected as couuty super- 
intendeut of education. Miss Kate V. 
Wofford wiil take up the duties of the 


superintendency of Laurens County on | 


July 1. 


CITY SCHOOL BOARDS 
ARE INDEPENDENT 


New York Cities Not Under Uniform 


Law—Some Collect Their Own 
Taxes, but Others Are Sericusly 
Hampered. 


Tn 49 of the 60 cities In New York the 
boards of education virtually have finan- 
cial independence, says Dr. Frauk P. 
Graves, commissioner of education, in a 
bulletin of the Unlversity of the State 
of New York. Sixteen of the third-class 
citles ure in school districts not coter- 
imlnous with the city, and the boards of 
educatlon there prepare their own bud- 
gets and collect their taxes through their 
own’ officers, without interference by the 
city. Seven other cities have boards of 
education with independent power to de- 
termine the amount to be expended, and 
levy and collect school taxes on a sepa- 
rate roll. 

There are 26 citles where the school 
taxes are levied and collected with the 
eclty taxes, but the boards of educatlon 
have either primary or ultimate control 
over the amounts to be expended for 
school purposes. In these 49 cities with 
financial independeuce the schools are 
successfully malntained to the satisfac- 
tlon of the taxpayers of the districts, 
and the ednecational welfare of the chii- 
dren is fully promoted and protected, 
and It seems only reasonable that the 
same independence of action upon the 
part of school authorities should be per- 
mitted in all cities of the State. 

In the other 11 citles—Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, New York, Niagara 
Falls, Ponghkeepsie, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Troy, and Yonkers—the 
problem of financing and administering 
our school systems becomes acute be- 
cause the city officials in inany instances 
have seriously embarrassed the schooi 
authorities in the expeuditure of schooi 
funds. 


“Get dad In” Is the slogan of tho 
Georgia parent-teacher associations, the 
members believing that the work needs 
the strength, weight, and influence of 
father as well as the untiring insplra- 
tion of mother. One organization of 
Columbus, Ga., recently held the most 
successful and enthusiastic meeting of its 
history when it had a “Dad's night.” 
with decoratlous and refresiiments, a 
speiliug bee wlth prizes, and speeches by 
the fathers. At this meeting the nssv- 
ciatiou enrviled the meu 100 per cent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Many Affiliated Organizations Join in Meeting—Superintendents 
Discuss Citizenship, Finance, Curriculum, ‘and Training for Indus- 


tries—Nationalized Schools versus State System—Report on Con- 
solidated Schools. 


To discuss the relation between edu- 
cation and citizenship, to study the mak- 
ing of a school curriculum, and to con- 
sider what progress has been made in 
solvlng ‘financial ‘problems in education, 
the department of superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 
meet at Cleveland, February 25-March 2. 
The opening address on Sunday will be 
delivered by E. B. Bryan, president ‘Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Administering education In the inter- 
ests of children and the State will be 
the subject of an address by John J. - 
Tigert, United States Commissloner of 
Education, at the Monday morning ses- 
sion. What constitutes American citl- 
zenshlp will be taken up by Alvln Ows- 
ley, natlonal commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Henry Turner Balley, head 
of the Cleveland School of Art, will 
speak on the use of leisure time, and 
George E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, wiil discuss 
health and the schools. 

Seven-minute talks by na number of 
city superintendents will be given on 
Monday afternoon, telling something of 
thelr various experiences In administer- 
ing education. Among the superintend- 
ents wlll be Frank Cody, of Detrolt; 
Randail J. Condon, of Cinclnnati; and 
®. C. Hartweli, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Increasing Demands Present Urgent Question. 


3 constructive program for the Na- 
tional Education Associatlon wlil be sug- 
gested on Monday evenlng by Wliliam B. 
Owen, president of the assoclation. How 
to meet the increasing demands for pub- 
lic education is an urgent question, and 
the solving of this problem wlll be dis- 
cussed by Marion Le Roy Burton, presi- 
dent of the University of Michlgan. An- 
other subject taken up at thls meeting 
will be the essential characteristics of a 
business executive. 

Progress In solving financial problems 
in education will be shown at the Tues- 
day morning session, when George D. 
Strayer, professor of educational admin- 
istration, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, wili speak on the cost and 
fiscal administration of schools, and Rob- 
ert M. Haig, also of Coluinbia University, 


‘of education, 


wlll discuss the tax problem in financing 
public educatlon. Herbert F. Weet, 
superlntendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., and H. B. Bruner, superlntendent 
of schools, Okmulgee, Okla., will tell 
what the schools do In relation to what 
they cost. A symposium on budget mak- 
ing and spending will be held, problems 
of the county being presented by A. L. 
Harman, superintendent of Montgomery 
County, Ala., problems of the clty by 
Arthur B, Moehlman, of the Detrolt 
schools, and problems of the State by 
Thomas E. Finegan, State superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania. 

‘A joint session .of the department of 
superintendence with the affiliated or- 
ganizations :representing secondary edu- 
cation, elementary education, and rural 
education wili be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon, 
of Denver, will preside. 


Various Aspects of Curriculum Making. 


The curriculum and its development 
will be the subject of discussion at the 
Wednesday morning meeting. Princl- 
ples and types of curricular develop- 
ment will be descrlbed by Otls Caldwell, 
principal of the Lincoln School, New 
York ‘City. Keeping the curriculum 
alive will be the next topic, taken up 
by Amalia Bengston, county superintend- 
ent, ‘Olivia, Minn. Ernest Horn, pro- 
fessor of elementary ‘education, Unlver- 
sity of Iowa, wili dlscuss who makes the 
curriculum and how it Ils made. How 
modern business may aid in reconstruct- 
ing the curriculum will be considered 
by: Charles H. Judd, director of the school 
University of Chicago. 
Wlillam McAndrew, associate superin- 


‘tendent of schools, New York City, will 


speak on the human element In curric- 
ulum making. 

Training for the Industries will be 
the first subject considered at the -clos- 
ing session of the department on Thurs- 
day evening. International education 


will be taken up by Gregory Mason, of . 


the Outlook, and immigrant education 
will be the subject of an address by 
Edward A. Steiner, of Grinneli, Iowa. 
Education undcr a nationalized sys- 
tem and under the State plan will be 


Da 


discussed on Thursday morning 
round table of superintendents of clties 
of 80,000 to 100,000 population. The 
contention tiat a unified, universally 
educated, efficient nation demands a na- 
tlonal system of public schools wlll be 
contrasted with the ldea that the spirit 
of democracy as well as the Constitution 
requires that education be left to the 
States. In a study of higher teaching 
efficiency the superlntendents wiil take 
up the training of teachers before en- 
tering the profession and their further 
tralning and development afterwards. 
Other subjects consldered at thls round 
table will be the year-round school, with 
its greater conservation of opportunities 
to youth, and business methods as ap- 
plied to educational organization and 
administration. 

Will Describe Year’s Educational ‘Progress. 

A year’s progress In education will be 
described by Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, at 
the Tuesday afternoon meeting of the 
National Council of Education. Need of 
professional leadership in education will 
be considered by J. H. Beveridge, presi- 
dent of the department of superinten- 
dence, Omaha, Nebr. The-final report of 
the comniittee on reorganization of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades wlll be 
presented by J. M. Glass of the Pennsyl- 
vania State department of education. 

At the second session of the councll 
a report on the teaching of democracy 
will be presented by the chairman, A. 
Duncan Yocum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Other committees will 
report on the continuity of education, 
the status of American woman teaciiers, 
and American teachers’ colleges. State 
levies and other State funds for the sup- 
port of elementury and secondary educa- 
tion wili be the subject of an open foruin. 
At the last session of the council com- 
mittees will report on character educa- 
tion, vocational education, thrift educa- 
tion, and health problems. 

Rural Department to Discuss 
tendence. 

Problems and progress of the office of 
county superintendent will be the chief 
concern of the department of rural edu- 
eation, which will meet in four general 
sessions, besides a joint session with the 
Department of Superintendence. Facts 
and. future of the county superintendency 
wlll be the general tople for tle open- 
ing session on Tuesday afternoon. Super- 
intendent ©. G. Cooper, of Baltimore 
County, Mdad., will discuss the practlcal 
workings of the county unit, and Miss 
Charl O. Williams will analyze the next 
step In professionalizing the office of 
county superlntendent. Other speakers 
wlll be Lee L. Driver, director of rural 
education, Pennsylvania, and Miss Ade- 


at a 


County Supertin- 


laide M. Ayer, State rural supervisor of 
Montana. Rural-school adminIstration 
and the county unit wlll be considered by 
T. H. Harris, State superintendent of ed- 
ueation, Louisiana, Benjamin J. Burris, 
State superintendent of education, In- 
diana, and other speakers. 

Comparative instruction In one-teacher 
and consolidated schools will be the sub- 
ject of a committee report by John M. 
Foote, State rnral agent, Baton Rouge, 
La., and a general discussion of this topic 
will follow. At the closing session of 
this department Owen R. Lovejoy, of the 
National Chlid Labor Committee, will 
make an address on ruval child welfare, 
and Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, will speak on educational 
opportunities for negro children. 

The distinctive functions of the city 
tralning school will be studied at the 
first meeting of the city training school 
section, the discussion being led by E. C. 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Bnf- 
falo, N. Y. Other topics taken up at 
the varlous meetings of thls section will 
be the improvement of practice teaching, 
eorrelation between suecess in high 
school, in normal school, and in teach- 
ing, and cost problems in teacher train- 
ing. The program will include a vislt 
to the Cleveland Training School. 

Kindergarten objectives which may be 
measured in terms of the modern ele- 
mentary school and how these objectives 
may be built npon in the lower grades 
will be studied by the council of kinder- 
garten supervisors and tralning teachers 
on Wednesday evening. 


High-School Men Talk of Tests. 


Guidanee for the adolescent will be 
the subject of the first paper presented 
for the consideration of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 
This will be by Edward Rynearson, prin- 
eipal of the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Homogeneous grouping 
of high-school pupils by intelligence tests, 
criteria for judging the success of moral 
training in tlie secondary school, and 
curricular and extra-curricular aspects 
of sex-social training in high schools 
will be among the other subjects taken 
up by this association. 

Policy and organization of schools of 
education will be the geueral topic at 
the first session of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. Rela- 
tions between the university school of 
edneation and the State teachers’ col- 
lege will be discussed at this meeting. 
Objectives in the professional education 
of teachers will be taken up at the see- 
ond sessiou, and at this tlme the speak- 
ers will discnss curricula for the educa- 
tion of teachers for elementary and for 
secondary schools. Professional educa- 
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tion and research in university schools 
of education will be considered by W. C. 
Bagley, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, W. W. Charters, of the Car- 
nuegie Iustitute of Technology, B. R. 
Buckingham, of Ohlo State University, 
and Willlam P. Burris, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Among the other associations which 
will meet during the week are the Na- 
tional Association of High-School In- 
spectors and Supervisors, the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, the De- 
partment of Classroom ‘Teachers, the 
National Society of Primary Education, 
the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, American Assocl- 
atlon of Teachers’ Colleges, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Edueational Method. 

A conference on the work-study-play 
or platoon plan of school organization, 
ealled by the United States Bureau of 
Education, will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening. 

An exhibit on consolldation and rural- 
school improvement will be shown, occu- 
pying the long corridors adjacent to the 
lounge in the public auditorium. A 
building exhiblt, in charge of R. J. Con- 
don, superintendent of city schools, Cin- 
cinnati, will feature junlor and senior 
high schools. It will be placed in the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall. Commer- 
cial exhlbits will be shown in the exhibit 
hall of the publie auditorium. Cleveland 
schools will display exhibit materials and 
will weleoine visitors. Other educational 
exhibits will include outlines for school 
budgets and information for visitors to 
schools In near-by cities. 


RHODE ISLAND FORBIDS HIGH 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


In the list of States forbidding hlgh- 
school fraternities, published in the De- 
eember issue of ScHoon Lirr, the name 
of Rhode Island should have appeared. 

The Rhode Island statute declares: 
“No society, secret or otherwise, no fra- 
ternity or sorority, and no club to mem- 
bership in whieh less than the entlre 
student body shall be eligible shall be 
formed in any public school or among 
the pupils of the public schools.”— 
Elicood T. Wyman, 


When the University of Chicago de- 
velops its school of technology, it should 


establish not only an undergraduate 
course, but also a graduate institute 


where scientific knowledge may be ap- 
plied to the industrial arts, according to 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, the president 
of the university. 
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INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
OF ENTIRE FACULTY 


Twelve Students in Alaskan College 
Occupy the Time of Six Profes- 
sors—Pioneer Work Surrounded 


by Difficulty. 


The Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, which opened for its 
first year of regular work In September, 
bids fair to be a flourlshing institution 
In less tlme than even its most opti- 
mistic supporters have predicted. Presi- 
dent Bunnell and his faculty of 6 pro- 
fessors are now offering 5 courses to 
12 regular students. Six additional 
students are enrolled in the first short 
mining course, which began on Novem- 
ber 6. <A second course, 10 weeks in 
length, will begin February 1, 1925, and 
is expected to attract more students 
than found time to take advantage of 
the first course. 

The following courses are offered to 
regular fnll-year students: Mining en- 
gineering, agriculture, general science, 
and home economics. Wight students 
are enrolied in the mining engineering 
course. The remaining four students 
are distributed over the other three 
courses, , 

Contrary to expectations, it was found 
necessary to offer senior work during 
the first year of the operation of the 
school. One student is enrotied in the 
senior class and will go down in his- 
tory as the first graduate of Alaska’s 
first college. This student had three 
years of work In agriculture at Cornell 
University. It is nothing to the dis- 
credit of Cornell to quote him as stating 
that he is receivlog and expects to re- 
ceive more education in the Alaska Ag- 
ricultural College and School of Mines 
in one vear than it would be possible 
for him to acquire at Cornell In two 
years. Not every student is fortunate 
enough to be able to command the 
individual attention of an entire college 
faculty. 

A visit to the college convinces one 
that launching a pioneer educational in- 
stitution in a new country with limited 
funds is by no means an easy under- 
taking. Those who have been taught to 
adininister or to teach by “rule of 
thumb” would be sadly out of place 
here. President and protessor alike must 
literally roll up their sleeves and tackle 
eertain phases of the work. This is 
being done with results that make the 
college u suecess even in the first days 
of its existence.—Alaska School Bulictin. 
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LINES OF PROGRESS 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Main Avenue to Educational Effi- 
ciency Lies in Adequate Training 
—Teacher - Training Institutions 
Striving for Improvement. 


By Nina C, VANDEWALKER, 


“A trained teacher for every child” 
Is one of the current slogans in the 
eampaign for educational improve- 
nent. In this campaign the emphasis 
has been placed mainly upon exter- 
nals, the need of better buildings and 
equipment, and little has been said 
about the more fundainental need, that 


of better trained teachers. Eduea- 
tlon itself Is a process whose results 
are the children’s development. The 


direction of that process is the fnnetion 
of the teacher. Better buildings and 
equipment are needed, but only as means 
by which she can perform her function 
more effectively. The effective use of 
these or any other educational agencies 
on the part of the teacher implies an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of modern 
psychology and the application of these 


to problems of class-room procedure, 
This requires training, and without 


teachers thus tralned there can be no 


real progress for the Individual child or ; 


for the Nation as a whole. 
Trained Teachers Proportionately Few. 


The ideal of a trained teacher for 
every child Is still far, very far, from 
realization, however. for the number of 
such teachers is proportionally very 
sinall. The author of “The Nation and 
the Schools” considers the lack of trained 
teachers to be one of the two “ weak- 
est links in the chain of American 
education,” the other being the total 
inadequacy of the rurai-school  sys- 
tem. The justification for this judg- 
ment as to teacher training was based 
on data concerning the education of 
the 600,000 teachers who constituted 
the public-school teaching force in 1918. 
Of this number 30,000 had no education 
and 200,000 had less than four years; but 
two years of work beyond that grade; 
and 200,000 had less than four years; but 
half of the entlre 600,000 had had any 
real professional training. The propor- 
tion of those who had had adequate 
training was not stated. It is evident, 
therefore, that not less than half of the 
children in the elementary schools are 
taught by inadequately trained or un- 
trained teachers. 
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In view of the awakening to the need 
of better schools it would seem reason- 
able to assume that such a lack In the 
qualifications of teaclicrs wonld be one 
of the first things to be remedied. There 
is little evidence that such igs the case, 
however. One hears about marked prog- 
ress in the rural-school field, of the con- 
struction of new junior high schools hy 
the seore, of the progress of vocational 
education, and occasionally of salary 
increases, but very little about the build- 
ing of new normal schools or of larger 
appropriations for existing ones. And 
yet the main avenue to a higher educa- 
tional efficiency—the short cut, rather— 
lles in the adequate training of teachers. 
Oue of the greatest handicaps to educa- 
tional progress now récognized as neces- 


‘sary to the welfare of the Nation is the 


failure to recognize the necessity for 
such training. 


Larger Service by Teacher-Training Institutions. 


The need for better-trained teachers is 
keenly felt within the teaching profes- 
sion, however, and the teacher-training 
institutions are making many changes 
in the scope and character of their work 
in order to render a larger service, in 
spite of the indifference of the public 
and the lack of adequate financial sup- 
port. The lengthening of the course so 
that the training may be more adequate 
is one of these, The customary normal- 
sehool conse is two years in length. 
A number of institutions—from 15 to 
20—have had four-year courses also for 
some time, for which they are authorized 
to grant degrees. Within the past half 
dozen years the normal schools in a 
number of other States have been raised 
to the college rank. These institutions 
are now designated as normal colleges 
or teachers’ colleges. This lengthening 
will contribute matevially to the effective- 
ness of the training. 

A second line in which teacher train- 
ing has improved is the adoption of the 
principle of special training for differ- 
ent types of work. In the early normal 
schools there was no occasion for differ- 
entlation, as the elementary schools were 
not yet organized upon the graded plan. 
The adoption of that plan made it nec- 
essary for normal schools to differenti- 
ate their work at least to the extent of 
adapting it to the primary grades on 
the one hand and the grammar grades 
on the other. The work of the modern 
elementary school is now differentiated 
into three types: (1) The kindergarten 
and first and second grades; (2) the 
grades from the third to the sixth; and 
(3) the junior high school. In conse- 
quence, the modern teacher-training insti- 
tutlon organizes Its courses upon this 
basis. Such an organization is now 


found in 838 of the State-supported 
teacher-training schools. Sinee the con- 
ditions In the rural schools differ ma- 
terially from those in the elty, a num- 
ber of the teacher-training schools have 
organized courses for these also, 

The adjustment of courses to the chil- 
dren’s age is one form of specialization, 
but specialization of another kind is 
needed also. ‘The modern elementary 
curriculuni includes many “ special sub- 
jects ”—physical education and health, 
fine and industrial art, music, home eco- 
nomics, nature study, and others. Most 
of these are either taught or supervised 
by experts in their respective lines. 
Where did these experts get their train- 
ing? Mostly in private institutions of 
some kind. But why should not the in- 
stitutions that train the teachers for the 
publie schools train the special teachers 
and supervisors for these schools also? 


They are already doing so in some 
States. In several some one institution 


has been authorized to prepare special- 
ists in a given IHIne. In one State each 
of the several normal schools has beeu 
assigned a different specialty so that 
there would be no dnplication. In a 
few instances one institution has several 
special lines. Many give courses in one 
or more special subjects during their 
summer session for the benefit of teach- 
ers in service. It is in these sessions 
that the teacher-training institutions 
have a great opportunity for improving 
the teachers’ professional preparation. 
The attendance of such teachers during 
the past summer was reported to be 
record breaking. In one State one-half 
of the teaching force attended summer 
sessions in their own State institutions. 


Study Is Stilt Incomplete. 


The facts given in this article were 
obtained in part from a study of the 
catalogues of 88 State-supported teacher- 
training institntions in 29 States—dAri- 
zona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Tilinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 


chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sIppi, Missonri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 


ton, and Wisconsin. The catalogues 
were secured for the purpose of making 
a study of the kindergarten or kinder- 
garten-primary courses which they give. 
This study is still incomplete, but the 
information which the catalogues fur- 
nish on the work and prospects of 
teacher-training institutions in general 
is deserving of pnblication because of 
the promise it gives of a larger propor- 
tion of trained teachers for the children 
of the future. 
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FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOR 
CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. — 


This issue of ScHoor Lire, devoted in 
part to eity schools, contains several 
articles regarding the administration of 
eity sehool systems. One of the points 
emphasized is that of the fiscal inde- 
pendenee of city boards of education, 
which is now regarded by authorities 
on school administration as necessary if 
the sehools are to be efficiently managed. 
The administrative machinery of a school 
system that is a department of the 
municipal government is heavy running 
and without sufficient motive power, be- 
cause of the divided responsibility be- 
tween the school board and the city 
officials, the council appropriating as 
much or as little as it pleases for the 
maintenance of the schools. In some 
instances the eity officials think that 
since they appropriate the funds it is 
necessary for them to dletate regarding 
the administration of these funds. Tor 
this reason frictlon between the school 
board and the mayor or city council 
sometimes results, or else the school 
board humbly submlts to the assumed 
prerogatives of the officials, 

The eity board of education should 
be independent of all other boards, be- 
cause the schools are important enough 
to demand the attentlon of a board di- 
rectly responsible to the people and be- 
cause experlence has demonstrated that 
an adequate public-school system can 
best be developed by a board having 
authority to levy its own taxes or to 
determine the amount to be appropriated, 
and after the appropriation has been 
made to spend the funds without inter- 
ference. 

If the school department is independ- 
ent of the city government the school 
issue may be presented squarely to the 
people as a separate issue and not be 
overshadowed by other issues of less im- 
portance. 

The efficient administration of a eity 
sehool system demands one body of men, 
not two or more, to manage its affairs. 

W. S. DEFrENBAUGH, 


s 


CITY SCHOOLS. 

To assist cities in their school  %ob- 
lems, such as selecting boards of eduea- 
tion, managing finavces, and arrans- 
ing curricula and programs, the city 
school division of the United States 
Bureau of Edueation eollects informa- 
tion from many city school systems and 
arranges it so that lt can be used by 
many other cities. At the request of 
eity authorities the specialists of this di- 
vision often make a survey of a school 
system or of a particular phase of a 
system, such as the methods of instruc- 
tion, courses of study, school buildings, 
teachers’ salarles, school costs, or school 
population. The results of these sur- 
veys, with recommendations for improv- 
ing conditions, are usually published by 
the bureau, so that not only the schools 
surveyed may receive the benefit, but 
also any other school system having the 
same kind of problems. 

During the past year the division made 
several surveys. One was a general sur- 
vey of the public sehools of Shreveport 
and Caddo Parish, La., and was made 
under the direction of the chief of the 
division, assisted by C. A. Ives, of the 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Dr, F. B. Dresslar and Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, of Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The re- 
port, covering 200 typewritten pages, was 
submitted to the Caddo Parish board of 
education and later -published in fuil 
in all the daily papers of Shreveport. 
In the opinion of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction the survey 
will be helpful not only to Shreveport 
and Caddo Parish but to the entlre State. 

Advice in school-building campaigns 
has been sought by many citles. For the 
past three years the division has made 
an average of one school-bullding survey 
every six or seven weeks. The school- 
building surveys show boards of educa- 
tion where schools may be located most 
advantageously In order to take care of 
present congestion and provide for future 
growth, what the cost would be, and how 
the schools may be adapted to a modern 
program of studies including work and 
study and play. 

A eonference to discuss the technical 
aspects of the work-study-play or pla- 
toon plan of school organization will he 
held on February 27 in Cleveland. A 
similar conference was held last year, 
superintendents attending from 47 cities 
in 19 States. Several bulietins on this 
type of sehool organization are in prep- 
aration in the division. 

A report on a project on highways, 
demonstrated with a fifth-grade class in 
the schools of Washington, is now in 
preparation. Another bulletin which 


wili soon be issued is a study of adminis- 
tration of municipal and school play- 
grounds. Two chapters for the Commis- 
sioner’s biennial survey of education in 
the United States, one on city schools 
und one on secondary education, are the 
work of this division. 

What teacher-training institutions are 
doing to prepare kindergartners is the 
subject of a study now being made in the 
division. Other work on kindergartens 
ineludes sending of a circular to 175 kin- 
dergartens on kindergarten-primary su- 
pervision and the preparation of a cir- 
cular on kindergarten legislation. Dutr- 
ing the past year cireulars were prepared 
on such subjects as the housing and 
equipment of kindergarteis and a cur- 
riculum for the kindergarten and _ pri- 
inary grades. 

Two sets of lantern slides illustrating 
kindergarten equipment and methods 
have been in constant eirculation, 11 
States being served during the year. In 
cooperation with the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, the bureau’s kinder- 
garten specialists are preparing a mo- 
tion-picture film for which 16 cities wiil 
each contribute one section showing 
typical kindergarten activities. These 
sections will be coordinated into one film, 
which will be available for general dis- 
tribution, 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING KIN- 
DERGARTEN LEGISLATION. 


Laws relating to the kindergarten have 
been included in the legislative programs 
of many States during the past five 
years. Most of these have been efforts 
to improve existing laws, since all but 
four of the States—Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Mississippi—lave enacted 
laws to make the establishment of kin- 
dergartens possible. In order to improve 
a given law, however, one needs to know 
what would constitute a good law for a 
given State. This is not easy to deter- 
mine, since a law that is good in one 
State because it meets certain conditions 
is not necessarily a good law in another 
in which the conditions are different. 

Because the Bureau of Education re- 
ceives many inquiries concerning kin- 
dergarten laws, it has prepared a leailet 
entitled “ Suggestions Concerning Kinder- 
garten Legislation.” in which all these 
points and several others are discussed. 
It will be sent to anyone interested in the 
subject upon application. The Bureau of 
Education ean aiso furnish typewritten 
copies of the laws of most of the States, 
a leaflet of statisties showing the status 
of the kindergarten in each of the States, 
propaganda leaflets, and other material. 
Additional information will be furnisited 
upon request.—N. C. ¥. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND RETARDATION 


Investigations Made in Four Locali- 
ties Indicate the Kindergarten 
Training Tends to Improve the 
Progress of Pupils Through the 
Grades. 


By Jutta Wapbre Apgpor. 


One of the problems of the elementary 
school ls the reduction in the number of 
failures. The largest number of failures 
is in the first grade. In the average city 
approximately one-fourth of the children 
in the first grade have to repeat their 
first year of school work. The school 
has failed to provide conditions that wlll 
meet the needs of childreu in the begin- 
ning of school life, because lt has neg- 
lected to take into consideration the 
preschool life of the child. An effort to 
mike a better adjustment to school con- 
ditions has been made by a number of 
agencies in New York City. This experi- 
ment is described in a pamphlet entitled 
“Pxamination of Pre-School Age Chil- 
dren,” and is issued by the health service 
of the New York County Chapter, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The purpose of this ex- 
periment is given in the words of Dr. Ira 
S. Wile, chairman of the committee on 
edueation of the Civic Club of New York. 
“If schools are to become the real cen- 
ters for the activitles relating to the con- 
servation of childhood, it is patent that 
the time of entrance into the school sys- 
tem presents the strategic period for ef- 
fective accomplishments. * * * The 
physical and mental examinations of 
every school child at the time of hls 
registration is an essential for a com- 
pletely humanized system of education.” 


School Entrance a Matter of Hygiene. 


On the problem of school entrance, 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, 
says: “The problems of preschool hy- 
giene and of scliool entrance are in- 
separable and both in turn inseparable 
from the kindergarten. The whole mat- 
ter of school entrance is, in the last 
analysis, one of hygiene. It should be 
conditioned primarily by standards of 
liealth and development, and should be 
regulated by a policy of medical over- 
sight and educational observation. In- 
stead of unceremoniously and _ hap- 
hazardly admitting 8,000,000 children 
and failing one-fourth of our first grad- 
ers at the eud of the school year, we 
should gradually reorganize the kinder- 
garten and the primary school iu such 


a Way that the school beginner will be 
under systematic, purposeful observa- 
tion. This means a gradual relaxatlou 
of our present zeal to teach him and 
the substitution of a muce “pre whole- 
some solicitude—namely, ..e to safe- 
guard his health and to understand his 
psychology.” 

Not only is the kindergarten becoming 
recognized as an important factor ln the 
control of school entrance, but two re- 
cent studies show that the kindergarten 
tends to reduce retardation in the 
grades. In nine of the public schools 
in Louisville, Ky., a study has been 
made of the effect of kindergarten traiu- 
ing in the primary and upper grades. 
Mr. R. J. Bell, principal of the F. TT. 
Salisbury School, makes this report: 


Kindergarten Children Do Better in Grades. 


“The records compiled represent 3,064 
nonkindergarten children and 1,497 kin- 
dergarten-trained children from nine of 
the Louisville, Ky., public schools. * * * 
The percentage of failure among kinder- 
garten is in all schools very much lower 
than among nonkindergarten children. 
* * * It is also shown that the per 
cent of retardation in all of the schools 
is much lower among the kindergarten 


- group than it is in the nonkindergarten 


group, while the reverse condition pre- 
vails with regard to acceleration. In 
cousideration ot initiative and respon- 
siveness the results obtained in each case 
are favorable to the kindergartei group, 
except in the case of school No, 2, where 
the kindergarten children are 1.1 per cent 
lower in responsiveness than the non- 
kindergarten children. It seems clearly 
demonstrated in the foregoing that kin- 
dergarten training seems to reduce fail- 
ure, retardation, and withdrawal and at 
the same time to inerease the possibili- 
ties of promotion, acceleration, inltiative, 
and responsiveness. The effects of kin- 
dergarten training as shown by the in- 
vestigation described prove conclusively 
that the broader the experience gotten 
early in life the more certain is the child 
to remain interested and active in his 
school work, and the more capable he 
will be in the inauguration of problems 
of his own. He is less liable to fail of 
promotion and is more likely to remain 
one of a group of accelerated or normal 
children. He will respond more readily 
to situations confronting the class and 
individual child and will manifest greater 
initiative in the creation of situations 
or the elucidation of conditions.” 

In a survey of the New Bedford 
schools, Dr. F. E. Spaulding, of Yale 
University, has published a study of the 
influence of kindergarten training on 
advancement through the grades. He 
states that 49.4 per cent of the pupils 
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reaching sixth grade within strictly 
normal age had entered school in the 
kindergarten. Of the children who 
were retarded one year or more only 
17.6 per cent had started in the kinder- 
garten. Doctor Spaulding says, “ Com- 
paratively late entrance unquestionably 
handicaps New Bedford children from 
the very start; a study of the figures 
Indicates that this handicap averages 
approximately a year. And the handi- 
cap continues throughout the school life 
of the children, witl: all its serious ef- 
fects on the extent of their education 
and their continuance in school into the 
higher grades and the high schvol.” 
Doctor Spaulding not only considers the 
kindergarten a means of reducing re- 
tardation, but also stresses the impor- 
tance of kindergarten training for foreign 
children. He says, “Assuming that all 
children whose native tongue is English 
speak the language well on entering 
school, over 60 per cent of the New 
Bedford children begin their school 
careers with serious language handicaps, 
Such as the children of comiunities 
largely English speaking do not suffer. 
The kindergarten is the best place to 
begin the removal of these language 
handicaps. Probably more ean be ac- 
complished in this during a kindergarten 
year than in any subsequent year. This 
initial achievement gives the child of 
foreign parentage something like a fair 
start.” Doctor Spaulding recommends 
that the kindergarten age be lowered to 
four and one-half years or four years, 
and that systematic efforts be made to 
enroll all children in kindergartens as 
a preparation for entering first grade. 


Forty-six teachers of Wallingford 
(Conn.) schools, more than half of the 
teaching force, are studying history and 
principles of education in a course given 
in the town by the extension division of 
Yale University. 


| 
TO PRESERVE CHILDREN. 


| 
\ 
AKE one large, grassy field, | 
one-half dozen children, two 
or three small dogs, a pinch of 
brook and some pebbles. Mix the 
children and dogs well together || 
aud put them in the field, stirring || 
constantly. Pour the brook over 
the pebbles. Sprinkle the field 
with flowers. Spread over all a 
deep, blue sky, and bake in the 
hot sun. When brown, remove 


and set away to cool in a bath- 
tub.—Wichigan Public Health Bul- 
letin. 
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CAMP ROOSEVELT, 
BOY BUILDER 


Summer Camp Under Auspices of 
Chicago Beard of Education Does 
Excellent Work—American Red 
Cross and Young Men’s Christian 
Association Cooperate. 


By Litit1an EMERTSEN, 


To so direct and train the boys of this 
country as to develop them into the very 
best kind of American citizens iS a 
problenr to which the best minds in the 
country are devoted. There are many 
fine theories advanced for the develop- 
ment and training of boys, but few of 
these plans get down to a practical work- 
ing basis. 

To Improve Leisure Vacation Time. 


The action of the Chicago public 
schools in founding a great outdoor edu- 
eational training encampment for boys 
is the first step for the improvement of 
the leisure vacation time. This camp 
is operated under the auspices of the 
board of education, the United States 
Government lending assistance by detail- 
jug officers and lending necessary caimp- 
ing equipment. Chicago educators are 
behind this movement, and the conduct 
of the summier schools of the camp is 
very largely in the hands of these 
teachers, 

While the camp is maintained under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of 
education, it is in no sense of the word 
a local institution. Boys are attracted 
from all over the United States. Many 
bovs from the southern cities attend this 
calp for the summer, and an interesting 
thing about it is fhat after one summer 
they usually continue to come in suc- 
ceeding summers, until they have grown 
into manhood and taken their places in 
the business and professional world. 


Army Officer Directs Physical Activities. 


In July, 1919, Maj. F. L. Beals, United 
States Army, professor of military sci- 
ence and tactics and supervisor of physi- 
‘al education in the Chicago public high 
schools, was engaged by the Chicago 
board of education to develop its system 
of physical education in the high schools. 
Through the coordination of an intelli- 
gent system of physical education and 
military (raining remarkable results have 


been obtained, but most remarkable of. 


all is the development of the summer 
camp uuder Major Beais’s guidance and 
direction. He is a firm behever in co- 
operation, and by cooperating with local 
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and national organizations has been able 
to secure in turn their cooperation in 
his work in the schools and in this sum- 
mer camp. 


Red Cross Maimtains Hespital. 


The most couspicuous of these organi- 
zations is the American Red Cross, 
which maintains three or four pliysi- 
cians and nurses at the camp hospital 
during the entire season. These doc- 
tors and nurses assume the responsibility 
for the care of minor injuries and ail- 
nents, of which there are always a few 
in every camp. Their biggest work, how- 
ever, is in conducting classes in first aid, 
swimming, and life saving. Every boy 
in camp is required to take these courses. 

Another national organization contrib- 
uting largely to the morale, comfort, and 
welfare of the personnel of the camp is 
the Y. M. C. A. This organization keeps 
9 or 10 secretaries at camp during the 
entire summer, and aside from minister- 
ing to the material welfare of individ- 
uals these secretaries assist in athletics 
and swimining. That their organization 
is complete for rendering service is in- 
dicated by the fact that they operate the 
post office, which is a regularly estab- 
lished summer post office of the United 
States. 

These two great national organizations 
have heen enabled through Camp Roose- 
velt to render a very definite and inval- 
uable service to more than 6,000 individ- 
uals fron all over the United States dur- 
ing the past four summers. 

The teachers in the summer school, 
which is one of the best organized and 
conducted stinmer schools in the country, 
are enabled to gain a closer contact and 
exert a stronger influence over boys by be- 
ing with them in camp than they can 
throughout the entire school year in the 
city. This provides for boys a pleasant 
outing under ideal circumstances and in- 
sures the imbibing of the very lest 
principles of citizenship and manhood. 


Business and Professional Men Assist. 


This institution has been strengthened 
by the active interest of some of Chi- 
cago’s leading business and professional 
men, who have formed an organization 
known as the Camp Roosevelt Associa- 
tion. They have insured the successful 
finaneing of the institution as well as 
the moral support and hacking of the 
entire community. 

The eamp is ideally located on Silver 
Lake, near La Porte, Ind., a distance of 
65 miles from Chicago on the New York 
Central lines. Ample classroom, hous- 
ing, and mess facilities, completely 
equipped workshops, and 250 acres of 
private ground adjoining the camp site 
afford boys every facility for study, 
eomfort, and natural research, 
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TRADE SCHOOL 
FOR RETARDED GIRLS 


Individual Instruction Without Rou- 
tine Offered to a Hundred Girls 
in New York City — Suitable 
Equipment Provided—Work in 
Home-Like Atmosphere. 


To find out and develop the individual 
abilities of girls who are not making 
progress in the regular high schools and 
trade schools of New York City, a trade 
extension school will soon be opened. 
About 100 girls 15 or 16 years old will 
be admitted, and these will be selected 
by the supervisor of ungraded classes 
and assigned to the school for experi- 
mental work. No’ routine will be fol- 
lowed, but the teachers will work with 
each girl to find out her special apti- 
tudes. Then the principal will decide 
whether the girl will benefit by remain- 
ing in the school, At first simple tasks 
will be given in the field chosen and then 
more difticult work in the same line. 
Fach girl will be specializing in Wer type 
of work, so that her interest will be 
held as it would not be in an ordinary 
school where the work would be more 
general, 

Through the help of various persons 
interested in trade schools, a house in 
a good neighborhood has heen leased 
for three years without cost to the city, 
and it has been fitted up so that the 
sehool work will be done in an attrae- 
tive, homelike atmosphere. Equipment 
has been installed for work in home 
economies, and the girls will be trained 
to take care of their own homes. Use 
of the sewing machine will be taught 
in the course of the instruction in sew- 
ing, and such branches as hemstitching 
will be included. 

In the basement jis a dining room seat- 
ing 380 persons, so that relays of girls 
ean eat their lunches in comfort. The 
kitchen has a coal range, and it is ex- 
pected that teams of girls will cook 
and serve hot drinks at lunch time. Ad- 
joining the kitchen is a laundry, where 
the girls may wash and iron the house- 
keeping linen, The house is provided 
with four bathrooms with hot water. At 
the back of the building is a large 
court, which may be used for physical 
training and recreation. 


Lack of dormitory space forced the 
Pennsylvania State College to refuse ad- 
mission to 149 qualified girls at the be- 
ginning of this school year, 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Professional Training More Generally Required for Certification— 
Lower Standard Permitted for Rural Than for City Teachers— 
Demand for Trained Teachers Should Be Created. 


By KarHerRINE M. Coon, 
Chicf of Rural Education Division, Buredu of Education. 


Ya A ES Se 


Rapid strides are making toward “ pro- 
fessionalizing ”’ the vocation of teaching. 
Exuch biennium a review of legislation 
passed shows some tangible addition to 
the recognition of professional training 
as a qualification leading to certification. 
With equal certainty, if not rapidity, the 
number of States setting up some sort of 
professional prerequisite for securing any 
erade of certificate is growing. In spite 
of this advance, however, and in spite of 
the ever-growing spread of the’ belief in 
equality of educational opportunity as 
between urban and rural children, advo- 
eates of a minimum professional pre- 
requisite for all teaching certificates con- 
tinue to meet visionless school trustees, 
county superintendents. and even normal 
school or college presidents. who offer 
the time-worn excuse that “ prepared 
teachers do not have to go into the 
country schools,” and, therefore, that 
setting up professional requirements for 
rural teachers is wasted effort. 


Not Turning Out Enough Prepared Teachers. 


The statement that prepared teachers 
do not need to go into the country 
sehools is unfortunately true, as all the 
educational world knows. ‘Teachers’ eol- 
leges, normal schools, and other teacher- 
preparing institutions are uot turning 
out enough prepared teachers to go 
around, and graduates of such institu- 
tions veadily find positions in towns and 
cities where salaries ure higher and 
social attractions more enticing than in 
the country. Does this condition excuse 
the State for neglecting its responsibility 
to country children? That salaries are 
too low to be attractive is the fault in 
part of the country people, but it’is by 
no means wholly their fault. It is more 
often due to antediluvian systems of 
financing the State schools. That stand- 
ards are so low that prepared teachers 
do not need to go into the rural schools 
is the fault of the State, and its teacher- 
preparing institutions must share in it. 

This lack of appreciation of respon- 
sibility is true in States in which the 
teacher-preparing institutions fail to pro- 
vide adequately for training teachers to 
teach in rural schools. It is true in 


Siates in which the laws establishing 
requirements for teaching certificates 
fail to give due consideration to cer- 
tificating teachers for rural schools, and 
set up lower standards than those de- 
manded for urban schools. It is true 
in a moral sense at least where _the 
difficulty is due to the fact that rural 
people do not understand the importance 
of securing professionally trained teach- 
ers and consequently are satisfied with 
those of lower standard, 

Preparation for Rural Schools Neglected. 

It is not surprising to find the quality 
of instruction very poor in rural schools 
in those States whose teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools do not offer strong 


courses in the organization, teaching, 
and curriculum of rural schools. It 


is not surprising to find it in those 
States in which such institutions make 
little or no provision for practice and 
observation work in rural schools for 
teachers in training. When these con- 
ditions prevail, even teachers who have 
had partial or complete training show 
very little improvement in teaching over 
those who have not. Teachers must 
have ideals and standards of good school 
practice gained through systematic ob- 
servation. They must have opportunity 
for abundant practice in applying the 
principles of teaching which they have 
studied in courses on theory and method 
before they go into a school to take full 
responsibility for a group of children. 
Unless the teacher-preparing institutions 
instill such ideals and provide such op- 
portunity, teachers must continue to 
learn their work by experience and 
experiment at the expense of the chil- 
dren placed in their charge, This is 
exactly the thing the normal schools 
were established to avoid 

In at least 34 of the States of the 
Union 50 per cent or more of the total 
population is rural, Other things being 
equal the State institutions probably de- 
rive approximately half their support 
from the agrieultural wealth of these 
States and should render approximately 
half their services to the rural popula- 
tion, Yet even the most casual observa- 


tion shows that a very sinall percentage, 
in some instances only a fraction of 1 
per cent, of a total output of State 
teacher-preparing institutions really go 
into the rural schools. 

Not Enough “ Kick” in Certification Laws. 


No person who believes in democracy 
would say that city children need better 
teachers than rural children, yet this is 
exactly the offieial dictum of those States 
which set up or permit one standard for 
rural teachers and another for city teach- 
ers. Lower entrance requirements to 
courses leading to certification for feach- 
ing in rural schools on the part of the 
teacher-preparing institutions, and lower 
standards for certificates to teaeh in rural 
sehools are common. Certification laws 
will not serve their real purpose unless 
there is enough “kick” in them to 
insure so far as IS humanly possible 
teachers of ability for all, not a selected 
few, of the States’ children, ‘Teacher- 
preparing institutions will not earn their 
keep from the farm population until they 
serve rural children as efficiently and as 
effectively according to their needs as 


they serve city children, 


Inform Farmers of Value of Training. 


oe 


Again, it is the business of the State 
teacher-preparing institutions not ouly to 
fill the demand already created for 
trained teachers but to help create such 
2 demand where it does not exist. It 
may be true that when adequate prepa- 
ration is provided for prospective rural 
teachers in State institutions the gradu- 
ates in the field will so effectively make 
good that the demand will take care 
of itself. But such a process of inform- 
jing the farmer concerning methods of 
supplying educational advantages to his 
childven is a slow one. Knowledge which 
is more or less technical in its nature is 
not rapidly acquired by large groups 
of people, farm populations for exalnple, 
unless means are taken to spread this 
knowledge by those to whom this specific 
duty is assigned by the State. State 
institutions created to serve the State 
should not sit supinely and wait for farni- 
ers to come to them for prepared teach- 
ers. Agricultural colleges take the knowl- 
edge of farming to the farnier; why 
should not teachers’ eolleges and noymal 
schools inform him eoncerning the value 
of professionally prepared teachers for 
his children? If normal schools are turn- 
ing out teachers who give a superior 
grade of instruction, why should not the 
farmer be informed of it; and why should 
he be satisfied with an inferior teacher 
when his taxes go to support the institu- 
tion established to create a superior one? 

The remedy is threefold. First. A cer- 
tification law which sets up equivalent 
standards for rural and city teachers 
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and minimuin professional prerequisites 
for all teaching certificates. Such a law 
should be accompanied by administrative 
provisions which make it possible for all 
districts to pay at least a minimum sal- 
ary fixed with recognition of the acconl- 
panying requirements. Second. The es- 
tablishment of courses in State teacher- 
preparing institutions which adequately 
prepare teachers for work in rural 
schools. This presupposes abundant pro- 
vision for observation and practice work 
for teachers in training under conditions 
which normally exist in rural schools. 
It presupposes also that the State insti- 
tutions be expected to prepare a reason- 
able percentage of their total output for 
work in rural schools. Third. Teacher- 
preparing institutions must assume part 
of the responsibility for informing rural 
people of the value of securing prepared 
teachers for their children. City systems 
employ professional officers as superin- 
tendents; rural systems, as a rule, do not. 
In city systems the teachers are selected 
or nominated by this professional officer; 
in the country teachers are selected by 
laymen. An organized effort is necessary 
to acquaint rural people with all the facts 
and conditions involved in good schools 
and teacher-preparing institutions must 
assume soine of the responsibility for 
spreading this information. 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL NURSES. 


Ethics of school nursing, methods of 
teaching hygiene, and other phases of 
the work of a school] nurse are discussed 
in a four-week summer course at the 
State normal school at Hyannis, Mass., 
given jointly by the State department of 
education and the State department of 
hygiene. The classes held during the 
past year included among the studeuts 
not only regular school nurses, but super- 
visors and prospective school] nurses, and 
the course has been planned on general 
lines, So as to be suited to these varied 
types of students. MNesidents of Massa- 
chusetts need pay no charges except for 
board and lodging, but outsiders pay a 
tuition fee of $10 for the course. Many 
of the students lower the expense of 
board and lodging by living in tents on 
a cooperative plan and having their 
ineals at the school cafeteria, 
are held six days a week, 


FOR 


Classes 


To extend the work of the Iowa child 
welfare research station of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Foundation memorial of New 
York City will give £7,500 annually for 
three years, 


COMFORTABLE HOME 
FOR CITY TEACHERS 


Teachers of Winchester, Va., Obtain 
Satisfactory Room and Board at 


Low Rate —Enjoy Advantages 
Not Found Elsewhere. 


Last year on account of the scarcity of 
suitable boarding houses in which the 
teachers of the Handley schools of Win- 
chester, Va., could secure accommoda- 
tions, the city school board of the Hand- 
ley Foundation decided to rent a fur- 
nished dwelling and establish a home, 
or club, for their teachers. 

The only available building was a 
house which accommodated 12 roomers 
and about 21 table boarders. The club 
is conducted in just the same mauner 
as a well-regulated private residence, 
the entire supervision and management 
being under the direction of the mau- 
ager. The teachers boarding and room- 
ing in the club pay the entire expense 
of ifs maintenauce and operation, the 
secliool board being at no expense what- 
ever. On account of the small size 
of the house and the inefficient heating 
plant, the overhead expenses are very 
much heavier than if we had a larger 
and more suitable building; noftwith- 
standing this fact, the operation for the 
last nine months has demonstrated that 
the teachers can be housed and boarded 
at the club at a lower cost than at 
other hoarding houses, and at the same 
time the girls have the advantages of 
the home as though they were one large 
family. 

The average for board has been be- 
tween $25 and $27 a month, and board 


‘and room together between $38 and $40 


a month. From my observation, I think 
the teachers In the club are pleased with 
the arrangement, aud they realize that 
they are afforded privileges they would 
not have at a private or public boarding 
house. It is hoped that we can get a 
larger and more suitable building in the 
coming year, in which case we will be 
able to reduce the overliead expense very 
materially, as the present force can take 
care of more people. 

Y buy all the supplies and everything 
needed in counection with the club to 
the very best advantage possible, and it 
is generally conceded that the table is 
as good as the averuge boarding house or 
better. In case of a temporary vacancy 
at a table. a guest is invited to dine with 
us; as vacancies occur quite frequently, 
the girls lrave the opportunity of meet- 


ing the people of the town and of en- 
tertaining thelr friends. They also un- 
derstand that at any time one, or more 
than one, or all of them, desire to enter- 
tain—at a tea, party, dance, ete—they 
have the privilege of using the house 
as though it were their own, and the as- 
sistance of the manager in any way 
possible, the expense, of course, being 
borne individually. In other words, we 
are one big family, and I believe the 
girls feel that the club is as nearly a 
home as it is possible for a substitute 
to be. The teachers this year are all 
attractive young girls, and we have spent 
a very pleasant winter.—illie B. Ma- 
phis, manager, in Virginia Journal of 
Education. 


TEN UNIVERSITIES HAVE BUSINESS 
RESEARCH BUREAUS. 


Bureaus of business research have 
been established since 1918 in 10 higher 
institutions, mostly in connection with 
schools of commerce, according to Coni- 
mercial Education Circular No. 10, is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. These bureaus are at Harvard 
University, New York University, Brown 
University, Northwestern University, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the State universities of Illinois, Nebras- 
ka, North Carolina, and Washington. 
Courses in business research with special 
reference to psychological problems have 
been established in the University of 
Indiana’s school of commerce and finance. 
In cooperation with a Los Angeles bank 
the college of commerce and business ad- 
ministration of the University of South- 
ern California has appointed a committee 
of research and publications, the work 
of which is correlated with the depart- 
ment of statistics. Other colleges that 
have taken some steps toward establish- 
nent of bureaus of business research are 
the municipal university of Akron, Ohio 
State University, Georgia School of 
Technology, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


To honor the fifty-ninth anniversary 
of the death of Steplren Collins Foster, 
the schools of Pennsylvania, the State 
in which he was born, held exercises on 
January 13. Programs lucluded many of 
Yoster’s songs, such as ‘‘ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
“The Old Folks at Home.” 


More than 800 persons attend the adult 
elementary selrool classes in Schenectady, 
N, Y., which are conducted both in the 
afternoons and evenings. Twenty-six of 
these classes are held in nine of the pub- 
lic schools. 
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MODEL PLATOON SCHOOL DEVELOPED 
BY AKRON TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Work-Study-Play Plan Will Be Extended in Public Schools of Akron, 
Qhio—Experiments Making to Adapt the Plan Fully to Local 
Conditions—Objections Are Stated and Necessary Modifications 
Shown—Program of Special Activities. 


By W. J. BANKES, 
Dean, Teaehers College, University of Akron. 


Much interest has been taken in the 
Jast three or four years in that form 
of school organization known as the 
“Platoon.” The work-study-play schools 
lave been organized on varions plans 
with about the same idea back of all. 
Changes in school organization must be 
made to meet certain changing condi- 
tions. Formerly, with the sparse popu- 
lation and poor transportation facilities, 
boys and girls were compelled to assist 
in doing practically all kinds of work. 
Then the eurrienluin with its three w’s 
served the needs. 

Boys and girls must be given oppor- 
tunity in school for activities lost in the 
home. Business men demand careful 
training in the old three 1's. There is 
a growing demand for physical training, 
music, art, and shop work in the schools. 
The old type school can not meet all 
these demands without increasing the 
cost of schooling to alarming propor- 
tions. Some sort of school organization 
must meet these demands and at the 
same time keep the running expenses of 
the schools within reasonable bounds. 

Standard Organization in Detroit Schools. 

William Wirt was the pioneer in at- 
tempting some such organization. De- 
troit in the past few years has developed 
the platoon idea and made it the stand- 
ard organization of that city. Pittsburgh 
recently followed Detroit in making the 
platoon plan the standard. In 1920 
Akron saw the introduction of the pla- 
toon school at the East Bnilding. This 
was begun on the plan of Detroit after 
the author of this article had visited 
the platoon scliools there. To-day about 
one-third of the Akron’ elementary 
schools are under the platoon plan. Our 
idea of the model platoon school has 
grown out of observation of the platoon 
schools in Akron. 

In June, 1922, the Mason School was 
set aside by the board of education as 


the observation school of Teachers Col- | 


The plan is to make this a model 
school. In connection with 


lege. 
platoon 


Teachers College, it is used for those 
who are preparing to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools. No practice teaching is 
done in this school. Regnlar teachers 
have charge of the work. Observation 
classes visit them regularly. Not all 
model conditions exist but improvements 
will be made as the needs arise. 

Some of the objections to the platoon 
plan, as begun in Akron, which seem to 
us worthy of attention are: 


Does Not Require Longer School Day. 


e(1) Too long school day. It is true 
we cling to traditions and it may be 
traditional that school should begin at 
8.30 and close at 3.30. However, this 
length of day need not be changed to 
adopt the plan. 

(2) The longer school day luade re- 
lief teachers necessary. Relief teachers 
must change to many grades and a varied 
program, This inade it difficult to have 
the work of a certain subject under the 
same teacher every day. Unless the 
tenchers who acted as relief teachers 
could adjust to all these conditions the 
work became more or less irksome. 

(8) Although it was not as expensive 
as the traditional plan, the cost of the 
platoon school was challenged. This 
suggested a further reduction by shorten- 
ing the day and omitting the relief 
teachers. 

(4) Those who were strongly in favor 
of departinental work in the seventh 
and eighth grades insisted that lome 
room teachers for these grades suffered 
in that their work was not completely 
departimentalized. This article shows 
how this is cared for in the model 
platoon school, 


Primary Pupiis Separated From Upper Grades, 


(5) Another objection was that 


primary and upper-grade pupils mingled 


together too closely in the change of 
elasses from room to room. 


primary platoon as separate from the 
upper-grade platoon. 


This is 
cared for in the organization of the © 


With these objections in mind, the 
model platoon school has been organized. 
This school has an enrollment of about 
1,000 pupils, besides the kindergarten 
and open-air schools, which are not in- 
cluded in the platoon organization. The 
pbuilding is equipped with an excellent 
auditoriuin, a divided gymnasium, do- 
mestic science and shop rooms, and class- 
roous sufficient to care for the special- 
room and home-room activities. The day 
begins for the pupil at §.380 and closes at 
3.20, with oue and a half hours for lunch 
time. The forenoon has six ‘half-hour 
periods and the afternoon four 35-minute 
periods. The school is organized into 30 
groups, making it necessary to have 15 
home rooms. Each home room takes 
care Of two groups in the formal sub- 
jects. One group is doing special pla- 
toon work while the other group is in 
the liome room. All the pupils change 
at the middle of half-day sessions. The 
rooms are so assigned that the primary 
pupils do not come in contact with the 
large pupils. Besides the 15 home rooms. 
there are three science rooms, 38 litera- 
ture rooms, 1 music room, 1 art room, 1 
music and art room for primary platoon, 
1 playroom for primary platoon, 1 audi- 
torium, a divided gymnasium, a library, 
a manual-training shop, and domestic- 
science rooms for cooking and sewiug. 

Primary Group Has Its Own Teachers. 

The first 10 groups, or primary pla- 
toon, are practically independent of the 
upper 20 groups. Primary teachers are 
assigned to these 10 groups both for 
home-room and special-room teaching. 
The time for classroom change is the 
same for all 30 groups. 

In the home rooms the formal subjects 
are taught, viz., reading, writing, arith- 
metic, formal language, hygiene, aud his- 
tory. Half the pupil’s day is devoted 
to these subjects. The seventh and 
eighth grades are departinentalized fur- 
ther by dividing the work so that four 
teachers by interchange of pupils among 
four home rooms teach the various home-— 
room subjects under the following 
eroups: (1) Arithmetic, (2) language. 
(3) history, (4) hygiene, spelling, and 
writing. 

Work Done in Special Rooms. 

The science roons are devoted te 
nature study in the first three grades. 
geography and community history in the 
next four grades, and every-day sciepge 
in the eighth grade. In the literature 
rooms the supplementary reading as a 
basis for literary interpretation, study 
of poems, and appreciation of the finest 
literary productions and authors suitable 
to the grades are taught. Regular pe- 
riods are assigned for library work. All 
special rooms are arranged to give the 
proper setting. The art reom is ar- 
ranged as ‘an art room and the mmsic 
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rool aS a musie room. In the gymmna- | would be required by the old-type organ- | keeping the lensth of day the same as in 
sium girls and boys work together in | ization if the special subjects were | the old-type school. 

fovimal exercises the first 10 minutes of | taught. Thirty groups would require 30 The following daily schedule for a 
the period. Then they are separated for | teachers, with no special teachers. This | week shows the distribution of time and 
the rest of the period for free play and is also a saving of four teachers over | arrangement of recitations for activities 
games. The auditorium is in constant the Detroit plan for 30 groups, which | outside the home room. Half the time is 
use with two teachers, a man and a means a saving of more than 10 per cent spent in the home room, as previously 
woman, in charge. The auditorium in teachers’ salaries. This is saved by | stated in this article. 


serves us a Clearing house for the wWole | ne 
e . . e sss 
sehool in that it coordinates with all 


other work. The following outline of 
work is done in the auditorium: 4 

Dramatization—Stories learned in the 
literature*and reading classes are used. 


Program of special activities. 


The numbers given in the following program indicate Group, For instance, from 8.50 to 
9 groups 8 and 10 are in the auditorium, groups 20 and 24 are in the gymnasium, group 2 
is in the literature room, etc. A, indicates art. M, indicates music, 


é : : 2 MONDAY. 
Pupils are permitted to dramatize with- ont 
out having stories memorized. N 
ee % ee iat s30-| 9- 1 9.30- | 10- |1030-] 1- | 1 | 1.35 | 210- | 2.45- 
finished work, but opportunity for in- Special activity. Room. a 9.30. | 10. | 10.30.] 11. | 11.30.| 1.35. | 2.10. | 2.45. | 3.20. 


II iil Iv Vv VI VII | VIIT} 1x x 


dividual expression is the principal aim. 
Literary societies —The auditorium 


5 : z ; 5 c JSON GYM  caaadeeeacosccne 140 | 8-10] 16-18} 461! 7-9 | 15-17] 3-5 | 24-26 | 12-14 | 11-13 | 23-25 
takes charge of literary society work, Gymnasium... 113 | 20-24 | 10 | 16-18 | 19-23 Q | 15-17 | 12-14 | 22-28 | 21-27 | 1143 
All yeorad i ¢ g i iterature (primary) 105 2 6 10 1 5 9 4 Z 3 

ll upper-grade pupils take part im | yiccrature (intermediate)..... 135 | Way] ae 8. 13" eesti eee iol) is | ey 15 
parliamentary practice, entertainment, Literature (advanced)........ 117 30 28 4 29 27 een eeoen. 4 26 SD alco 
Tenia Science (primary). ........--- 109 4 2 8 3 1 7 10 6 5 9 
debating, ete. Science a liate) ae 122 12 M4 20; 11 13 19 18) 16 15 1 

7 isi ‘fon — Science (advanced). .... eneo| Wiss 28 0 26 2 25 we 24 2 
J mee crmraainome ae day pMecemeee. | oe ge oo ae 190 26 6 28 35 35 oy 3 3 29 on) 
is given to motion pictures and stereop- Att GAG) FMWENE, scanoasoccan000 iw tes aA . 7 rt a 11-A} 8A 10-Aj 9-A 7-A 
5 . * STG yey srarate rete eystetars <tsie sisters’ sterere 1 a A || ileal WE |b SeSER bev eeedilocscoselles coca 
ticon views. These are correlated with | Manual training......... mgood) al ei) eal oe on 21 21 20 | 20: | 19 19 
geography, history, science, art, and | Domestic science........ aa ae } 92! 22) 92] a] a} 2a] 20) 2} 19 
citizenship. ele Wis osoces eae ne 4 » a ) 30; 15 a BP a 4 4 ze 

© ° . A Jar. HAST... - == “Bp S| 4 jecceeee 

Musie appreciation.—This work is done — | | } | | / 
with victrola and occasional musical per- mUESD AY 
formances by adults who are invited in . 
to render som he great musics 'O- 
© remlersome obgive rene OM | ‘auattoriza Ae ee Ma esis (stein ieee) ee Stet 9-5 jlewenes ioe} 1-134. 
ductions. ‘There is no music teaching. Gyminasittm ee. cere emer 113 20 i 16-18 19 ; pa nas 2 21 me 

PRED. : a Oe : Literature (primary)..........| 105 2 10 1 ‘ 
Appreciation of music is the aim, Tcatuce ater edie ee 5 | ae | ie | he 61 1. | 18] 17 15 
Vocational guidance—Upper-grade¢ ee ae Ao Guanes iy a = 3 2 a at a a 25 He 
; . J . Scie RITA TSV) eeciecee eteteel oles 2 
boys and girls discuss various vocational | Science Untermediate), oes 122 12 14 20 11 13 19 18 16 . u 
activities. ‘Talks by business and pro- | $@iehee (advanced)...------- ae eee. ee a Rime oe) es as 3 
fessional men introduce different phases A as Fi mec eo 2 io uty oie I-A | oe 
of professions and vocatlons. Manual training. ............ jl 26] «| -] 23] B23), 30 27h) ae 

Propayanda.—Safety first, fire preven- | Domestic selenve....-.-.----.- { ae } 24| 2%] 2) 25] 25] 25) 28) 2s} 2% 29 

tion, courtesy, thrift, school spirit, com- Library eee eaceenencesccrcr 102 | 6 4 30 5 3 Peilsacsaad 10 O)  Soeesose 
: : Auxiliary gymnasium........ oe 110 bere 8 PY! Rear 7 1 6 4 3] 5 
munity campaigns, and announcements mee : | i / 
are worked out by pupil discussions, WEDNESDAY 
short plays, and short talks by the 
teacher. 16- Lb 
. . . ‘ itori = il 9 = 
Hygiene—As a subject this is not cae bongpcnosoonsapecss fe a - {ogee |} a el a a ae ihe ies 
taught in the auditorium, but original Ti@ature (prima. 10 | 2 y io! 1 5 3 Fall 3 eae 3 
J by tl hild illustrati it Literature Cntermadiate) 3125 14 12 22 13 aut 21 16 18 17 15 
plays) by the vehildirenwallisiatine Sits) ee ee eae ee d 
: Y Literature (advanced) .......- Be | eee madiioonaane 24 IG eee 23 20 20) 25 19 
various phases are used, Discussions Science (primary)........ Pea §6=« 109 ; 2 8 3 a t . fe 2 
s See ee : alee Depts Science (intermediate)........ 122 1 4 20 11 1 19 1 5 1 
of cleanliness, use of toothbrush, drink- Science eer ia) 11s) 16 ee 26 eet Si| eee | 2) M) 2B 21 
ing milk, ete, occupy part of the time. Thes-2-- 22 2gee sere sees 120) 20 18 18 |-...--- W 1 Ce Z Z 
: ‘Art and musie..... 222! Ty 107 | eee ee Be | Me ee 12-4 | 1S be 
Special programs.—Programs for local | Music....-.......-....- rm 128 22 24 u 21 23 13 30 10 9 29 
: ee ‘ : raini 27 5 icer. Spicer.|....... 
celebrations of patriotic occasions, holi- Manual ia oe SSO SOC OTS As a 30 30 30 27 7 Bi eos Spies. cay 
di Withidass of fainoucmanen earl Domestic sciemcem ny. ae { 547 ti 28 @ 28 29 29 7A Reape Spicer. Spicer.}....... 
ayy alder D al * 
‘i ; Tibranyee sree sees -ceeeeeees 102 18 2 12 17 25 11 8 20 | 19 7 
women, and community entertainments | Auxiliary gymnasium........) 110} 1,B 8 2} 1-B fl 1 6 4) 3 5 
are worked out in the auditorium. EE 

All these auditorium activities are THURSDAY. 
planned! by*thesteacher, but lett ase, | ee | ||| ET (| || | 
as possible to the pupils’ initiative. Care | Auditorium............---.-- 8-10 | 16-18} 4-6] 7-9} 15-17} 3-5 | 28-30 | 12-14 | 11-13 | 27-29 
5 . Aen ar Gymnasiums eee re 24-26 10 | 16-18 | 23-25 9 | 15-17 | 12-14 | 28-30 | 27-29 | 11-13 
is taken that auditorium work will not Li (primary). : 2 6 1 1 9 4 3 
be a repetition of work done in other | Literature (intermediate lee 

Literature (advanced)...-.... 30 28 
rooms, Science (primary)........-.-- 4 2 

The number of teachers used are as | SGenee i Pe ii ; a 
follows: 15 home room, 3 literature, 3 re seeeeeee oo 0 ae pes 
Bee = : . TL and music. ae — 
science, 2 gymnasium, 1 playroom, 2 audi- | Music...........- 16 24 
torium, 1 art, 1 music, 1 combination of | Manual training... : 20) 20 
music and art, 1 library, 1 manual train- | Pomestic science............ } nh ae 
i +i : : TiDTaLye. se oe cc ees a 18) 22 
ing, 1 domestic science, making a total of : ‘Ausillcy epee = | noeLe a 5 


$2 teachers. This is decidedly fewer than | l : 
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FRIDAY. 
os 8.30- - 9.30- 1O- | 10.30-} 11- 1- 1.35- | 2.10- | 2.45- 
Special activity. Room. o 9.20. 10. 10.30. 1l. 11.80. | 1.35, | 2.10. | 2.45. | 3.20. 
I ii I IV Vv VI VII} Vill} Ix xX 
Auditorium. . sccm anes 140 | 8-10 | 20-22 4-4 7-9 | 19-21 3-5 | 28-30 | 12-14 | 11-13 27-29 
QQamMASIIT. oe eee eee 113 | 20-26 10 16 | 19-25 15 | 12-14 | 28-30 | 27-29 | 11-13 
Literature (primary).........} 105 2 6 10 1 5 9 8 3 


Literature (intermediate). .... 
Literature (advanecd)........ 
ClO CGA NTUNATY ) i semen 
Science (intermediate)........ 
Science (advanced),......-..- 


+ \ 5 ene sHOUEE sa can co sebed 120 24 24 30 23 23 thal eee 20 19 19 
PAU TICETMUISIC emma ee oe 107 | GA] 4A/12-A] 5-A} 3-A}/ 11-A |] 8A] 10-A] 9-A T-A 
Music. ..... Seren nota cont een: 123 22 16 28 21 15 Dia |e saace 2 |e oo 
Manual training.............. 14 18 18 18 17 17 W 26 26 2a 23 
Domestic selence .2:..2%..... { gt 18 18 18 17 17 17 24 24 25 25 
Li Dra tiyger 9 (c= <2 02 cee ; 102 16) 26 14 15 25 JEW Ge coe 22 PAL |. 5 sees 
Auxiliary gymnasium........ 110) 1-B) 8) QU oe 7 1 | 6 | 4| 3 
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The division of work and coordination 
of activities in the various rooms are 
here briefly illustrated in the subject of 
language in the second grade: 

HOME ROOM. 
Use of period and question mark. 
Use of conuna in series. 
Telling and asking sentences. 
Copy work. 
Quotations, 
Picture study— 

a. Oral discussion. 

b. Written story. 

Draiatization in connection with read- 
ing. 


LITERATURE ROOM. 


Story telling. 

Poeuis. 

Dramatization. 

Picture readings. 

Supplementary readers as basis for lit- 
erary interpretation, 


PLAYROOM, 


Language games, 

Details of correlation and division of 
labor for all subjects and grades are be- 
ing worked out by Principal O. C. Hat- 
ton and his corps of teachers. One of 
the great advantages of the platoon or- 
ganization is that it not only forces co- 
operation of the teachers, but it gives the 
principal opportunity to direct coordina- 
tion of the work so that it may be doue 
better, with careful division of labor for 
the various teachers, 


Meets Demands of Modern Curriculum. 


The platoon school meets the demands 
of the modern curriculum. 

(1) The three r’s receive wore atten- 
tion than in the old-type school. 

(2) The cultural subjects receive spe- 
cial attention. In the literature rooms 
appreciation of worth-while literary pro- 
ductions is stressed. Art and nwusic re- ‘ 
ceive careful attention. 

(3) The demands for physical educa- 
tion are met in the gymnasium and play- 
room, ‘The physical activities of all pu- 
pils are carefully supervised and di- 
rected, 


(4) The demands for scientific instruc- 
tion are satisfied in the seience rooms, 

(5) In the auditoriunt the civie and 
social activities prepare for more com- 
plete living and the self-control and self- 
direction learned in the platoon organi- 
zation train for practical life. 

(6) Shop work for both boys and giris 
gives the prevocational slant to the eur- 
riculun., 

(7) Visual education in the audito- 
rium by use of ioving pictures and 
slides is recognized by educators gen- 
erally as a valuable addition to eduea- 
tional method. 


Minimizes Equipment and Reduces Cost. 


The platoon school uses all the build- 
ing all the time, and thus cares for a 
greater number of pupils. It minimizes 
equipment because of special rooms and 
lessens the cost of supplies. Where free 
textbooks are used it reduces the num- 
ber of texts needed since one set of books 
in a special room will serve several 
groups. It makes it possible to have 
real science rooms, art rooms, lusic 
rooms, ete. It makes supervision easier 
since fewer teachers are responsible for 
results in ally one subject. It teaches 
pupils definiteness because a certain pe- 
riod is the only time to do a certain 
work. The effect of instruction is de- 
cidedly better. No pupils 
the poorest teacher all the time. Mach 
teacher becomes a specialist in her line. 
Each pupil is placed under careful super- 
vision in play time as well as work time, 
The platoon type of organization arouses 
a miuny-sided interest and provides a 
variety of activities for self-expression, 
self-control, and _ self-direction, all of 
which contribute to the development of 
worthwhile character. Properly directed, 
the platoon school epitomizes socialized 
education. 

Those who attempt to carry out the 
platoon plan without previous experience 
by contact or careful observation should 
note carefully the following: 

(1) Care of wraps. Pupils should 
leave their wraps, when entering the 


nist lave | 


building, in the roonts where they will be 
at dismissal time and then go to the 
rooms where their first recitation is held, 
By this plan no change of elass groups 
takes place until the end of the first 
period. 

(2) Tendeney to believe first-grade 
pupils should not be in the platoon or- 
ganization. The socialized idea of the 
platoon school argues strongly for its use 
with first graders. Variety is needed 
with small pupils. <Activity is instinctive 
with first graders. 


Adjustable Seats Should Be Provided. 


(8) Seating in special rooms. In pri- 
llury platoon, seating is easy. If dif- 
ferent size pupils go to same room for 
recitation adjustable seats are advan- 
tageous. 

(4) Auditorium and gymnasium. 
These should be in the platoon school. 
Large rooms may be fitted to take their 
places. 

(5) Reeess time. Gynulasium periods 
take the place of recesses. However, 
groups should have short periods to visit 
toilets. The best plan is to have these 
periods just before and after the general 
shifts at the middle of the half-day so 
that these periods may be supervised 
from the home roous. 

(6) Teachers are likely to assume re- 
sponsibility for all the education and 
training of certain groups. This is likely 
to happen with home room teachers who 
feel they are responsible for the group 
the entire day because they are longer in 
the home room than anywltere else. 
Baeh teacher must realize that she is 
responsible for the work only to which 
she is assigned. There is division of 
responsibility in the platoon school as in 
departmental work in high scliool or 
college, 


Must See Whole System at Work. 


(7) Coordination aud division of work. 
The prineipal must have a clear philos- 
ophy of education so that he will be able 
to see the whole system at work. He 
ust see the points of division and the 
points of correlation in the various sub- 
jects. If the correlation is to be success- 
fully worked out it must be under tle 
direction of one. ‘The principal is the 
logical one, Teachers, no matter how 
willing, usually fail to see the other de- 
partments of wovk as they see their own. 

(8) The platoon school, te sueceed 
best, must be socialized. Old military 
forms of discipline rand eomplete teacher 
doniination of groups should not be found 
in the platoon school. The platoon 
school is strong because it is the pupil’s 
school. It develops clharaeter by devel- 
oping self-assertion, self-direction, and 
self-control. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS IN 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 


(Continued from page 122. 


The discussion of internal problems 
will be devoted almost entirely fo one 
question: Are the rapidly changing social 
and economic conditions developing new 
problems in agricultural education, or, 
at leust, intensifying the need of more 
attention to certain of its phases? This 
discussion is entered upon with a full 
appreciation of the fact that it may be 
considered an instanee of unusual te- 
mierity. 


New Social and Economic Conditions. 


It ls hardly necessary to assert that 
the farmer Is living In a new social and 
economic environment as compared with 
the late sixtles and early seventies, the 
period when the land-grant colleges were 
being organized and their early courses 
of study developed. New soclal and busi- 
llesS conditions now react upon agricul- 
ture. 

Fifty years ago the western hegtra 
was hardly under way. Since that tlme 
there hasS occurred a nation-wide redls- 
tribution of population and productlon, 
bringing in lts train new social and eco- 
nomic problems. Regional eompetltlon 
in production and marketing had not de- 
veloped in those earlier days. Then the 
marketing of agricultural products was 
a comparatively simple matter. The 
term, “collective buylng and sSelllng” 
had not been heard. Farmers had not 
been summoned to eourt for alleged vio- 
Jation of a Sherman Act. 

Agricultural organizatlons were local 
and seemed to have llttle influence and 
no clear function beyond serving as a 
medium for exchanging Individual opin- 
ions on questions of farm practice. In- 
dustries were not so fully segregated In 
large centers, dralning, as they have, the 
rural communities of thelr young life, 
thereby creating unfortunate social con- 
ditions, for the farm was then more self- 
dependent industrlally than it ls now 
and employment was more widely dis- 
tributed. 


Farmer Was a Conservative Element. 


The farmer had not then found an in- 
fluential place in national politics, for 
he was recognized chiefly in political 
campaigns. He was not counted as an 
easy mark for revolutlonary propaganda, 
but was reckoned aS a conservative ele- 
ment in the body politic. He had not 
been accused of ‘‘seelng red” and of 
upsetting the political “kettle of fish” 
or of becoming dangerous to social and 
econoinle stability because of financial 
hardships. 
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In short, the great soclal and economic 
problems, somewhat disturbing in their 
intensity, which are now involved in the 
comfort and prosperity of the agricul- 
tural people, had not appeared over the 
horizon. The new colleges took little ac- 
count of the probiems of human rejations 
and their agricultural instruction and 
outside activities were so far as possible 
eentered around the effort to make “ two 
biades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore.” , 
Farmers to Influence 


Organized Legislation. 


The great change that has taken place 
in 50 years is foreibly illustrated by 
the fuct that a million and a half of 
farmers are now organized in support of 
the efforts of their accredited representa- 
tives to secure desired national legisla- 
tion, efforts so successful as to make us 
anxious that they shall be wlsely 
directed. Not less than six agricultural 
organizations have invaded the city of 
Washington to watch legislation and the 
admlnistratlon of agricultural affairs. 
The farm bloc, whatever that term may 
mean, is said to have dictated to Congress 
and strongly influenced the action of the 
President. 

Whatever may be said of the influence 
exerted in the alleged Interest of the 
farmer, the following legislation has been 
accomplished: An emergency tariff act 
increasing the duties on agricultural 
products; the packer act, bringing meat 
paekers under Federal control; the fu- 
tures act, taxing contracts for future de- 
livery of grain; amending the farm loan 
law and the farm’ eredlts act authoriz- 
ing the War Finance Corporatlon to issue 
lts own bonds for one and a half million 
dollars and to lend one mllllon dollars 
for financing agricultural experts. These 
measures are cited to ilfustrate the im- 
portant ways in which agriculture is now 
asking for, and securing, natlonal legis- 
lation In its behalf. 


Agricultural Adventuring With Great Problems. 


In the several States wlth varylng suc- 
cess farmers are organizing for buylng 
and selling and for the betterment of 
thelr soclal and educational conditions. 
Surely, agriculture is adventuring in the 
domain of great problems, and lts follow- 
ers may not be expected to recede from 
thelr purpose to promote and defend 
their fundamental interests, and their 
fundamental interests are fully as closely 
related to their social environment and 
to financlal and market conditions as to 
technical methods. The extra blade of 
grass must be soid at a profit or it is 
uscless to produce it. 

In view of the magnitude of these ef- 
forts and their inevitable far-reaching 
influence we may well be solicitous con- 
cerning the wisdom with which they shall 


be dlrected. WHll they avold becoming a 
selfish class struggle? Will they divide 
justly between the rights of the farmer 
and the rights of other classes? WHI 
the movements supported by agricuitural 
sentiment be constructive in accordance 
with sound social and economic princi- 
ples, and will farmers hold a steady and 
well-balanced mind at those times whe 
seasonal conditions cause disconurage- 
ment or bad markets arouse feeling of 
resentment, often irrational, against 
what is asserted to be the oppression of 
financial and commercial interests, or 
the alleged sins of party government? 


Affirmative Answer Only in Wise Leadership. 


If we may trust the lessons of past ex- 
perience, our only assurance of an af- 
firmative answer to these questlons is to 
be found in wise leadership. Viscount 
Bryce, that clear-visioned student of 
human affairs, in his opening address at 
Williamstown, stressed the question of 
leadership. His attitude was to warn us 
against an “idolatrous bellef in the auto- 
matie virtue and unlimited excellence of 
a democracy.” Joseph Conrad does not 
appear to be entirely rational when he 
asserts that ‘‘the mass of the people are 
saner and sounder than those who as- 
sume to guide them,” and that in certain 
great essentials “the people in the muss 
are always better than their leaders.” 

The ambitious efforts of the farming 
people, democratic in character, ueed 
leadership not only in high places, but 
in community life, in order that the 
general mind may support wise policies. 
It should be something more than leader- 
ship moved by political expediency; it 
shouid be the leadership of unselfishness 
actuated by a high resolve to promote 
the welfare of the rural people; a well ° 


equipped leadership, rising in the centers 


of its influence to the level of agricul- 
tural statesmanship. 


A Democracy Educating Itself. 


Not long since a newly elected unl- 
versity president, referring in his inau- 
guraj address to State colleges and uni- 
versities, characterized them as “a 
democracy educating itself.” To what 
extent is democracy uSing the institu- 
tions lt 1s supporting to prepare leaders 
for the agricultural class, especlally in 
those social and business relations so 
rapidly coming to the front? Are the 
colleges being adjusted to the new de- 
mands? A consideration of this ques- 
tion requires that we agree upon what 
the agricultural college should accom- 
plish for its students in preparing thei 
for future leadership. 

There appears to be no uncertainty in 
the mind-of Secretary Flughes as to one 
thing college education should -accom- 
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plish. In his address before the Na- 
tioual Education Association he declared 
that democracy ‘needs men trained to 
think, whose mental muscles are hard 
with toil.” He specified “ better mental 
discipline” as a requisite in the trying 
times of to-day, and suggests the classics 
aud mathematics as the educational tools 
best adapted to that end. There can be 
no exceptions in the application of these 
general truths. The value of dlscipiined 
minds is not reserved to the professional 
classes. Such minds are a saving factor 
in all human activities and relations. 


Mental Discipline Requires Stern Mental Effort. 


When it comes to a selection of tie 
educational tools best suited to mental 
discipline differences of opinlon will ap- 
pear. We may accept aS a general prin- 
ciple, lliowever, that those studies have 
disciplinary value in the measure that 
they require mind concentration, hard 
mental effort and that their selection 
would be within the range of such sub- 
jects as language, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, social and economic relations 
and the fundamental sciences pure and 
applied, having especial reference of 
course to those subjects directly impor- 
tant to the agricultural people. It is 
true that many psychologists, perhaps 
all, refect the Idea of general mental 
disclpline from an exercise of the mind 
In a single direction. They assert that 
mental toll in mathematics, for instance, 
gives discipline only in that field or in 
such fields as are covered by mathe 
matical Ines and has no general reaction 
on the mind. If the psychologists are 
right, the advice of the distinguished 
statesman still holds, and there is every 
reason why specific and severe mental 
toil should now be Imposed in those sub- 
jects related to agriculture such as the 
principles of government, the sociology 
of rural life, the economics of agricul- 
tural productlon and distributlon, the 
organization and methods of finance and 
general business relations, not neglect- 
ing the idealism of indlvidual and com- 
munity life. If history teaches us any- 
thing as to the basis on which the civic 
and economic structure of a democracy 
may safely be reared and maintalned, 
such knowledge shouid have become the 
definite possession of the college grad- 
uate, It is unfortunate if this knowl- 
edge ls not imparted or If under the 
guise of academic freedom the student 
is go instructed that he comes to re- 
gard the affairs of the world ag ali 
wrong and must be radically reformed 
before anything is right, or if he is left 
intellectually stranded in a maze of 
theory and speculation. It is especinily 
important that such instruction, or any 
4ustruction for that matter, shall be 


something more than popular dilution. 
Extension teaching is out of place In the 
college classroom. 

The mention of finance brings to mlnd 
what on good authority is said to have 
happened during the war in one of our 
richest agricultural States, 63 per cent 
of the population of whlch is rural. 
Under the Impulse of war-time pros- 
perity the people of the State bought 
land out of reason and also invested in 
bad securities to the extent of not less 
than $200,000,000. Now the Government 
is irrationally blamed for the: resulting 
financial distress. 

This ralses the query whether the agri- 
cultural graduates of that State or any 
State who go back to mingle with their 
communities have been given a clear 
vision In matters of finance, the banking 
system, and the relation of the farmer 
to it, some knowledge of farm credlts, 
and what constitute the differences be- 
tween. good and unsafe securities. It is 
to be hoped they have. But If not, Is 
not such instruction good business dis- 
cipiine and do not existing conditions 
call for it? 


Protect Intellectual Rights 


Student. 


of Agricultural 


It is difficult to agree with the opinion 
said to have been uttered by a university 
president that a study of practical 
poultry keeping Ils as disciplinary as any 
other subject. On the contrary, I now 
contend that to absurb the time of a 
mentally capable undergraduate to any 
considerable extent with corn judging, 
eattle judging, judging at falrs, pruning 
trees, picking and packing fruit, and but- 
ter and cheese making is cheating him 
out of his intellectual rights and privi- 
leges and Is to that extent a failure to 
give him the best possible college prepa- 
ration for an efficient service in agri- 
cultural affairs. Such exercises belong 
to the apprenticeshlp of practice and not 
to the period wilch should be devoted 
to mind culture and to teaching “such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, not 
excluding other scientific and classical 
subjects.” If the ultrapractical is ex- 
eluded from the curriculum, more time 
could be given to a study of subjects 
which have a much higher disciplinary, 
or even practical value, especialiy those 
human and economle relations with 
which the rural people are now so inti- 
mately concerned, Do not faii to note 
the piirase “mentaliy and moraliy fit.” 
It is used advisedly. Many young men 
enter college who are lacking in the “ in- 
tellectual and moral impulses” which 
alone justify their presence in the coi- 
iege classroom. Why should the Na- 
tion and State waste thelr resources on 


such poor material? Can lt be avoided? 
This is a problem for the future. 

But it is urged, “ Perhaps your point 
of view is all right for leaders in re- 
search, teaching, and public service. 
What about the young man who plans 
to engage in practical agriculture?” The 
answer is that tlhe great need of the 
farmer to-day is to understand how his 
social and business environment and the 
facts and forces of the physical world 
react on hls welfare, and the four years 
of college life are more than needed to 
accomplish this. The larger vision is 
not attained when so much time is given 
to small and reiatively unimportant de- 
tails. 

Listen to the opinions of those whom 
we may regard as qualified to speak: 

Professor Roberts, the first professor 
of agriculture at Cornell University, a 
man of practical wisdom, whom we 
ealled a philosopher, once said, “I have 
about concluded that if I had a son to 
prepare for a farmer’s iife, I would give 
him a stiff general training and let him 
learn farm practice by practicing it.’’ 

Mr. Schwab, whose experiences with 
men entitle his opinions to great respect, 
has stated that he desires young men to 
enter his shops with a knowledge of 
language, mathematics, and history, and 
he will see to it that they learn their 
trade. 


Liberal Studies Afford Wider Horizon. 


In an article lately appearing in the 
Independent, a well-known Wisconsin 
dairyman is quoted as saying ‘I did not 
take the agricultural course, but a gen- 
eralone. . . My horizon has a wider 
sweep than that confined within the limits 
of astanchion. I have specialized in fun- 
damental principles.” The author of this 
article, who was a student in a prominent 
agricuitural college, falls in with the un- 
mistakable trend of thought at the pres- 
ent time and argues fer a more liberal 
course of study for agricultural students. 

Men engaged in extension work have 
frequentiy deplored to me ticir lack of 
a knowledge of fundamentals. It is 
significant that In another field of voca- 
tional education, tie engineering, the 
trend of opinion on the part of many 
ieading teachers is strongly toward giv- 
ing a larger proportion of attention to 
the principles underlying engineering 
education. 

It is hoped that what las been said 
will not be regarded as antagonistie to 
vocational educatlon, but rather as the 
expression of a conviction that the four 
years of college life are set apart for de- 
veloping high ideals, intellectual vision, 
and Imparting fundamental knowledge, a 
period not to be invaded by the simple 
details of practice. 
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Your attention is called briefly to one 
We are in the flood 
tide of eommercialism. Our educational 
agencies from the high school, with in- 
struction in typewritIng, to the uni- 
versity, with a course in salesmanship, 
are altempting to develop money-earning 
capacity. It can not be suecessfully de- 
nied that the idealism so essential to the 
best interests of community and national 
life is more or less overshadowed in 
school and college education by the atten- 
tion given to industrial and ecominercial 
aims. How is it with the colleges of 
agriculture? Are they in spirit and in- 
fluence distinctly idealistic or are they 
so dominated by considerations of voca- 
tional efticieney as to exclude the exalta- 
tion of moral and spiritual attainments? 
A democracy may well insist that those 
of its number who dictate the policies of 
its higher education shall give full recog- 
nition to those personal and civic vir- 
tues which are the only basis of good 
government and social order. 

Your charitable consideration is asked 
if this discussion has dealt with the ob- 
vious or with policies and conditions al- 
readily attained, However this may be, 
let us hold fast to the truth, exemplified 
by all human experience, that the great 
essential in the education which best fits 
a man for an efticient life service, what- 
ever the field in which the service is ren- 
dered, is the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual faculties. 


more consideration, 


BRAZILIAN STUDENTS OF ECO- 
NOMICS ADDRESS AMERICANS. 


Students of the Academia de Com- 
mercio at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, have 
transinitted through Dr. Francisco 
Figueira de Mello, director of that insti- 
tution, and the American commercial 
attaché, W. L. Sehurz, a message to their 
Amerlean colleagues as an evidence of 
cordial and friendly solidarity. 

“At the time when our beloved coun- 
try commemorates the first centenary of 
its political independence,” say the 
students, ‘we feel a just pride in greet- 
ing our colleagues who are also devoted 
to the study of such a vast science as 
economics, preponderating factor in tho 
greatness of a country. We are con- 
yineced that the ties of mutual friend- 
ship between Brazil and all American 
countries shall ever grow stronger and 
become indestructible for the glory of 
this continent. 

“To our colleagues, students of com- 
meree, we express our most sincere 
hopes that we be always inspired by the 
pure sentiment of an unbreakable Amer- 
ican brotherhood.” 
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PART-TIME CLASSES 
FOR FARM BOYS 


North Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation Making Vigorous Effort to 
Reach and Instruct Country Boys 


Who Have Left School. 


To reach farm boys in North Carolina 
who are more than 14 years old the State 
department of education is extending its 
part-time teaching of agriculture and re- 
lated subjects. At the time of the 1920 
census more than half of the 111,989 
farm boys between the ages of 14 and 
20 were not in school. Of those who 
were in school only 1 in 55 Was at- 
tending the vocational agricultural 
schools. To help part-time teachers in 
their work, increase the number of boys 
receiving instruction, and improve the 
quality of the instruction, the State de- 
partment of education has issued a spe- 
cial “ part-time number” of its agricul- 
tural education buttetin, giving sugges- 
tions as to organization of classes, 
eourses of study, ete. 

It is suggested by this bulletin that 
teachers first try to organize a class of 
boys between 14 and 25 years, before un- 
dertaking work with older men, dividing 
the students into two groups if necessary, 
one of boys and one of adults. Boys 
who are attending schools where agricul- 
ture is not taught may be glad to join the 
part-time agriculture classes. Since vari- 
ous types of students will come to the 
school, the number of meetings a week 
must be arranged to suit the convenience 
of the class. 

Some boys wish to take other subjects 
beside agriculture, and usually arrange- 
ments can be made with the high-school 
principal for the teaching of subjects 
as English, arithinetic, and community 
eivies. Others will find that a course 
consisting of agriculture and farm shop 
work will use all the time they can spare. 
All part-time instruction should be or- 
ganized on the unit course basis, says the 
bulletin, individual courses being given 
on hogs, poultry, dalry, cattle, cotton, 
corn, fertilizers, etc, instead of being 
united into a general course. Ten les- 
sons Is the minimum tength for one 
course, and each lesson should last at 
least 90 minutes. Each part-time student 
is required to carry on practical work and 
to use an account book. Teachers are 
urged to seek assistance from the State 
experts and to use visual aids in teach- 
ing. A list of charts and slides avail- 
able for use in teaching vocational agri- 
eulture is published in the bulletin. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLEGE ACCRED- 
ITED LISTS IN 1922. 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Eminitsburg, 
Ma. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. 

Mount St. 
N, J. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, 
Pa, 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Mary’s College, Plainfield, 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Mississippi College, CHnton, Miss. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex, 


Association of American Universities. 
[Subject to correction.} 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Itt. 

North-Western College, Naperville. Il. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N, C. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


The private library of the late Capt. 
W. Gordon McCabe, of Richmond; has 
been given as a memorial to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It is composed of 
8,000 volumes and many rare pamphlets. 
Among them is a complete set of the 
Literary Messenger and a notable col- 
lection of Latin and Greek classics. Sev- 
eral hundred volumes with inscriptions 
by Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Tennyson, and others are included. 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


By Joun D. Wotcort. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


JorDAN, Davip STARR, 


Edu- 
eation in Africa; a study of west, 
south, and equatorial Africa by the 
African education commission, uuder 
the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes fund 
and foreign mission societies of North 
America and Europe; report prepared 
by Thomas Jesse Jones, chairman of 
the commission. New York, Phelps- 
Stokes fund [1922] xxviii, 323 p. incl. 
front., lllus. (maps) plates. 8°, 


The African education commission spent 
nearly a year in 1920-21 in traveling 
through a great part of Africa and thor- 
oughly studying the educatioual status of 
the natives. The results of the eommis- 
sion’s investigations are given in thls re- 
port. General considerations regarding 
Africa and education—the characteristics 
of the people aud their environment, are 
given first place in the volume. The prob- 
lems of organization of education and its 
adaptation to Africans and of education 
of the masses and of native leadership are 
also discussed. The greater part of the 
report describes in dctail the economic and 
sociological background and the systems of 
education maintained by the Government 
and by missions in each of the principal 
regions visited by the commission. 


Public edu- 
eation in Indiana; report of the In- 
diana education survey commission. 
Prepared under the direction of the 
commission by the General education 
board. New York, General education 
board, 1923. x. 304 p. front., plates, 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 

While recognizing the many excellent 
features of the Indiana school system, the 
survey calls attention to various scrious 
deficiencies, and discusses methods by 
which they may he remedied. The report 
finds that Indiana rural schools are in the 
main poorly organized and incompetently 
managed and that teacher training is in- 
adequate and school expenditures insuffi- 
cient, while under the present organization 
full value can not be obtained for what ls 
expended. The survey was authorized by 
a resolution passed by the Geueral Assem- 
bly of Indiana in 1921. 


The days of a 
man, being memories of a naturalist, 
teacher, and minor prophet of democ- 
racy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Ys, World 
book company, 1922. 2 v.  fronts., 
ports., plates. 8°. 

This autobiograpliy of Doctor Jordan is 
the record of a long and active career in 
various capacities both in the United States 
and in foreign lands, The volumes present 
the author's views on educational theory 
and practice, bascd on his experience as 
teacher, professor, and unlversity presi- 
dent, and recount hls achievements as an 


administrator. Statements are also given 
of his work as a scientist, and of hls 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


services in social, political, and interna- 
tioual affairs, and in the peace movemeut, 
extending to the year 1921, 


McCuLbtoucH, JAMES F, Looking to our 


foundations. Geneva, Ill, The Eco- 

homie press, 1922, ix, 374 p. 12°. 
The writer opposes ceutraliziug the ad- 

ministration of publle schools, and also 


condemus celtralized control of other public 
interests. 


Monror, WALTER Scotr. An introduction 


to the theory of educational measure- 


ments, Boston, New York [ete] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1923] 
xxiii, 864 p.  diagrs., tables. 12°. 


(Riverside texthooks in education, ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 


This book was prepared primarily for 

use in iustructing college students, but it 
Is also adapted for reading by supcrin- 
tendents of schools aud principals who 
direct the use of educational tests In our 
public schools. It is au advauced text- 
book dealing with the fundameutal theory 
lying back of the construction, usc, and 
interpretation of educational tests. The 
historical beginnings of standardized ob- 
jective tests are first outliued, followed by 
a treatment of the nature and process, 
uses in the work of the school, aud con- 
struction of educational tests. Directions 
are also given for making a critical study 
of an educational test, aud for the Im- 
provement of examinations, which are not 
completely to be replaced by tests. The 
fiual two chapters glve the elcmeuts of 
statistical method. 
Ad- 
dresses and proceedings of the sixtieth 
annual meeting held at Boston, Mass., 
July 3-8, 1922. Volume LX, Wash- 
ington, D. C., National education as- 
sociation, 1922. xv, 1511 p. 8°. 

This volume of proceedings is the largest 
ever issued by the association. Two new 
departments—Immigrant education and ele- 
mentary school priuclpals—are added, and 
the proceedings of some of the older depart- 
ments are given in full. The reports of offi- 
cers and other material relating directly to 
the activities of the assoclatiou fill consid- 
erable space at the front of the book. 


OpumM, Howarp W., ed. Public welfare 


in the United States; with a supple- 
ment, Child welfare, ed. by James H.S8. 
Bossard. Philadelphia, The Amerlcan 
academy of political and social science, 
1928. vi, 282 p. 8°. (The Auuals of 
the American academy of political and 
social science, vol. OV, no, 194, Janu- 
ary, 1923) 

The newer conecption of protection and 
development for the sake of the public 
welfare has recently displaced the older 
idea of charities and corrections. One re- 


suit of thls movement Is the establishment 
of State and city departments of public 


PARKER, SAMUEL CHESTER. 


SwIFt, 


THOMAS, 


welfare, which are suppiemented by numer- 
ous private and voluntary agencles, This 
volume is composed of a series of papers 
orgauized iuto groups bearing upon varlous 
Phases of the problems of departments of 
publle welfare, They discuss the principles 
and history of the subject, the contribu- 
tlons of voluntary agencies, State and mu- 
nicipal systems of publle welfare, and pro- 
fessional training and vocational work -in 
this connectiou. Some papers iu the vol- 
ume which directly concern educators are 
those on public welfare and public edu- 
catlon—hlstorical analogies and present 
correlations, by 8S. P. Capen; organized 
citlzen effort In behalf of public education, 
by H. W. Nudd; The universities and 
trainlng for public leadership and social 
work, by J. &. Hagerty. 


Types of ele- 
mentary teaching and learning, includ- 


ing practical technique and _ scien- 
tific evidence. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Ginn and company [1923] xvi, 
585 p. illus. 12° 


Some years ago Professor Parker pro- 
duced a volume entlitlcd General methods 
of teaching In elementary schools, The 
present book gives the special application 
of the general principles discussed in the 
former work. The material Is organized 
accordiug to a perspective vlew of types 
of learning. First come the “ four clemen- 
tary skills”? In handwriting, spelling, rcad- 
ing, and arithmetic, respectively ; next the 
four thoughtful processes—understanding 
social life, problem-solving, skillful silent 
reading, and commiuulcating ideas; finally, 


recreational and moral behavior, including 
habits of harmless enjoyment and Civic- 


moral ideals and eflficlency. Much of the 
scientific evidence that has been developed 
is presented to justify and interpret the 
progressive methods set forth. 


FLETCHER Harper. Studies in 
publie school finance: The West—Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota, 1922. 
xiv, 221 p. diagrs., tables (partly 
folded) 8° (Research publications 
of the Universlty of Minnesota, Edu- 
cation series, no. 1) 


In view of the coustant extenslon of our 
public-school system and its rapidly 
mounting cost, studies of publle-school 
finance are now demanded, since uearly 
every State ueeds a thorough revision of its 
school-finance laws, methods, and pollcles, 
The chlef purpose of these studies of school 
finance is the revelation of principles 
through the comparison of a number of 
varying types. The present study by Pro- 
fessor Swift of conditions in two western 
States—California and Colorado—is to be 
followed by three additional volumes, also 
to be published by the Universlty of Min- 
nesota, examinlng systems of school finance 
in selected States of the East, Middle 
West, and South, respectively. 


Lean ©., and GoLtpTrHwalt, 
Jorn E. Body mechanics and health. 
Boston, New York [ete.] Houghton 
Mifflin company [1922] 112 p. front., 
illus. 12°. 


This manual outlines for the physical 
cducation of children in schools a type of 
work deslgned to develop an efficient body 
by training in hablts of good posture, and 
by teaching the fundamental principles of 
correct use of the body at work or at play. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 121.) 


much more consideration. Responsibil- 
ity can be better placed in a board of 5 
members than in one of 15. 

An equal or even greater improvement 
in the administration of city schools has 
been the substitution of election at large 
for election by wards. In 1902, 25 of 57 
cities elected or appointed board mem- 
bers by wards or districts. Now there 
are among these same 57 cities only 9 
in which this method obtains. 

Election at large has usually resulted 
in the improvement of the schools be- 
cause of the elimination of petty ward 
politics. In cities where boards are 
elected by wards, they have been known 
to nominate teachers for their respective 
districts, each member by “senatorial 
courtesy ” being accorded the final word 
in the management of his ward. It has 
been found that a better class of men are 
elected at large, that the board members 
are more inclined to pull together in the 
interests of the whole city, and that 
there is less “log rolling.” So rapidly 
have cities substituted the election of 
boards of education at large for election 
by wards that it is safe to predict that 
within the next few years election by 
appointment at large will be universal. 


Independence of Schools Faom City Authorities. 


City school administration has attained 
such importance, and the schools have 
so expanded their activities that a board 
of education directly responsible to the 
people is required. It is the general 
opinion of students of school administra- 
tion that city school boards should be 
entirely independent of the city oflicials, 
since education is a State and not a 
municipai function, and since experience 
has proved that an adequate city school 
system can be developed best by a school 
board not dependent upon city officials 
for school funds. In practice the ten- 
dency has been to divorce school and 
city finances. Since 1902 the city coun- 
cil has lost ground in having authority 
to pass upon the estimates of the school 
board, this plan having been abandoned 
in 11 of 52 cities reporting in 1902. In 
5 of the 11 cities the school board now 
makes up its budget without having to 
submit it to any other body for revision 
or approval; in 3 a board of estimate 
passes on the school budget; in 2, the 
mayor; and in 1 the superintendent. 

Most States now have general educa- 
tion laws governing their city schools, 
which is much better than the plan of 
having separate laws for each city. Doe- 
tor Finegan, when deputy commissioner 


of education of the State of New York, 
said regarding special legislation for 
cities: “There is no force to the sug- 
gestion that conditions in the several 
cities of a State are so varied that sepa- 
rate laws are required for the proper 
regulation and management of the schools 
in such cities. The fact that in Many 
States there are separate laws to govern 
the schoool affairs in each city in the 
State is a distinct weakness in the gen- 
eral plan of school administration in 
cities. Experience shows that the mere 
fact that the laws governing the schools 
of a city are local statutes invites inter- 
ference from local municipal! authorities. 
The administration of school systems in 
cities would be greatly strengthened by 
uniform laws regarding the cities either 
as a whole or by distinct classes.” 


Standing Committees Cause Internal Trouble. 


Though the size of school boards has 
been reduced by legal enactment one of 
the evils of the large board remains in 
many cities, namely a large number of 
standing committees. These hang on a 
sort of vermiform appendix with no use- 
ful function and often cause internal 
trouble. In not a few cities there are as 
many standing committees as there are 
board members, it not being uncommon 
for each member to hold a chairmanship, 
which is about the only excuse for the 
existence of many of the committees, 
since there is nothing in particular for 
them to,do, or else they take upon them- 
selves duties that belong to the profes- 
sional experts employed by the school 
board. 

A board of five or seven members can 
discuss and pass upon the recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent without the 
assistance of a committee. Whenever 
items of business are parceled out to dif- 
ferent committees, there is usually little 
discussion by the entire board, some 
members being entirely ignorant of what 
‘the others are doing. If the board acts 
ag a whole, responsibility is placed on 
each member and not on an elusive com- 
mittee; all business, not part of it, is 
covered by the entire board and all mem- 
bers must be intimately familiar with all 
the business, finance, buildings, etc.; this 
arrangement insures better correlation 
and more harmonious expenditures, ex- 
pedites business, and avoids shifting re- 
sponsibility. One argument sometimes 
advanced in favor of committees is that 
they can meef an‘ go over the work as- 
signed them without huvinug it discussed 
openly in board meeting. This argument 
that a school business should be trans- 
acted through committees so as not to 
attract the attention of the public is not 
valid in a democracy. The school board 
represents the people, who should be kept 


informed of the disposition of all school 
matters that affect the general public. 
There are times, it is true, when it is 
necessary for the board or a special com- 
mittee to discuss in private matters in 
which only individuals are interested. 

Boards of education have been slow to 
abolish standing committees or to reduce 
the number of such committees, but many 
boards in both the smaller and the larger 
cities are abolishing all standing commit- 
tees, or have reduced the number, usually 
to two or three, thus tending to make 
the administrative machinery simpler 
and Hghter running. 


Superintendent the Executive Officer. 


Notwithstanding the fact that many 
school boards legislate according to the 
recommendation of their various com- 
mittees and sometimes execute through 
them, there has been a general recogni- 
tion of the superintendent as an execu- 
tive officer of the board of education, 
charged with the nomination of teachers, 
the recommendation of text-books, and 
the preparation of course of study, but 
the policy of making him the one admin- 
istrative officer has not been generally 
adopted, though this is the tendency. 
Business experience proves that a cor- 
poration can not prosper with more than 
one executive officer. There is the board 
of directors of the corporation which 
decides upon policies recommended by 
the manager, to whom all other em- 
ployees are subordinate. 

The same principle applies in the ad- 
ministration of a school system. The 
board of education should legislate and 
the superintendent execute in all mat- 
ters affecting the school. He should be 
the one executive. All other employees 
of the board should be subordinate to 
the superintendent, reporting to the 
board through him. By this arrange- 
ment responsibility is definitely fixed. 
The superintendent stands or falls as 
he can or as he can not carry out the 
plans adopted by the school board, 


Business Affairs Have Educational Aspect. 


One reason why so many boards of 
education have two or more independent 
executives, such as the superintendent of 
schools and the business manager, is 
that they have been slow to realize that 
every matter that comes before them for 
legislation affects the child. The pur- 
chase of supplies and the erection of 
school buildings are educational matters. 
An educator must, therefore, have gen- 
eral supervision of these. It is true that 
he may het. and in most cases does not, 
have a knowledge of the details of pur- 
chasing supplies or of erecting school 
buildings; yet this is no valid reason 
why a business manager or a superin- 
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tendent of buildings should be inde- 
pendent executive officers. It would be 
just as logical and as practical for the 
teacher of French, say, in the high 
school to be independent of the super- 
intendent who may not know a word of 
that language, or for the principal of a 
school to be independent. He knows, or 
should know, more about his particular 
school than the superintendent, whose 
business it Is to look after the larger 
phases of administration, to act as the 
coordinator, as the man to get things 
done, making every other person in the 
school system responsible for some defi- 
nite thing. Though not all boards of 
education have made the superintendent 
the one administrative head. many of 
them have within the past few years ac- 
corded him many of the prerogatives 
that belong to an executive officer. 
They have made the cffice a more digni- 
fied one, calling for men with execu- 
tive as well as with teaching ability. 
For this reason a new type of super- 
intendent has come to the front. In- 
stead of the mere pedagog out of touch 
with the world and full of self-com- 
placency, there is the practical, scien- 


tifie administrator who Is able to show, 


what the schools are accomplishing. He 
can show the public how the school 
funds have been expended. He has de- 
veloped school accounting “so as to 
indicate with definiteness the purpose 
for which all money is spent on terms 
of the particular service secured, and 
also with respect to the partleular divi- 
sion, school, or subject taught.” 

The new type of superintendent has 
also learned to show what children have 
achieved. He is using more definite 
measurements. His annual reports are 
no longer abstract treatises on educa- 
tion, or mere political documents. The 
frankness with which many superintend- 
ents set forth conditions in their 
schools is an indication of the change 
for the better that has come about in 
school administration. 
whole situation regarding progress of 
pupils through the grades, _ school 
attendance, achievement of pupils meas- 
ured by well-known standards are pre- 
sented and recommendations made on 
the basis of fact. 

The Survey in Schoo! Administration. 

In this connection mention should be 
made of the improvement in school 
administration through the influence of 
the school survey. Though the imme- 
diate results in the cities where surveys 
have been made have not always been 
all that could be desired, they have, on 
the whole, been helpful to school admin- 
istrators. They have at least shown a 
method of attacking educational prob- 
lems, and they have aroused greater 


For instance, the ~ 


interest in school administration, espe- 
cially in the approach from the fact side. 

As a result of the surveys, more super- 
intendents are surveying their own 
schools, which is evidenced by the bet- 
ter type of school report. If the outside 
survey has accomplished nothing more 
than to cause schoolmen to study their 
own schools it has been worth while. 
Whether surveys from persons outside 
the school system will continue is a 
question. One thing is certain: There 
will be more self-surveys. Superintend- 
ents surveying their own schools may 
call in some one as a consulting special- 
ist to help them interpret the facts. 
As bureaus of research are organized, 
surveys by outsiders will no doubt be- 
come fewer. The establishment of such 
bureaus in many of the large cities of 
the country marks the beginning of a 
new era in school administration, from 
the fact that educational problems are 
being diagnosed before a remedy is pre- 
scribed. Heretofore remedies have been 
prescribed before diagnosis—the practice 
of the quack doctor. The concluslons 
already reached by these bureaus have 
been significant, and will no doubt be 
far-reaching In their influence. 

Other Movements. 

That there should be a more careful 
study made of city school systems is 
evident when the broadened scope of 
education is considered. A few years 
ago the course of study was simple, in- 
flexible, designed only for the supposedly 
average child. Probably the most signifi- 
eant dévelopment in educational adminis- 
tration in recent years has been marked 
by the introductlon of courses of study 
to meet individual weaknesses and 
strengths in pupils. The aim is to give 
every child a falr show, to make educa- 
tion more democratic. In the larger 
cities the chlld who has ability in manual 
and technical lines now has the same 
opportunity as the child who is book- 
minded, as the child who is preparing 
for the college classical course. 

Not only have the schools made provi- 
sion for all the children of all the people, 
but for all the people. This ls seen in 
the opening of night schools and lecture 
courses for adults and In the using of 
the school plant for community pur- 
poses. 

These changes in the courses of study 
and in the greater use of the school 
plant have made necessary a new type of 
school building whlch now has school 
shops, home economic rooms, a gymna- 
sium, an auditorium, specially equipped 
for special classes, dental and medical 
offices. The improvement in _ school 
architecture may be counted on as one 
of the advancements made In city school 
administration. 


DISTRICT BEGINS ITS 
SECOND CENTURY 


Centennial Celebration Includes 
Pageant Showing School Scenes 
of Early Days—Teacher Boarded 
Around and Received $17.50 a 
Year. 


In connection with the observance of 
American Eiducation Week, a school dis- 
trict in East Rochester, N. Y., celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary, says a 
bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York. This school district, 
which now has 40 teachers and more 
than 1,200 pupils, was founded at a 
meeting at the home of one of the citi- 
zens in the town of Perinton, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1822. The identity of the district 
has been maintained ever since, and the 
record of every school meeting is com- 
plete. 

The first public money received was 
$17.51, which was turned over to the 
teacher for his yearly salary. The 
teacher boarded around, spending a week 
in each family for each child from that 
family in school. The sum of $20 was 
raised by tax to fit up the room for the 
school. Wood was furnished by each 
family, according to the number of chll- 
dren in school. The acceptance and 
measurement of the wood was left to 
the teacher. If it were not delivered by 
the first of January following, an assess- 
ment was made against the family at 
the rate of 65 cents a cord. 

For the first three-quarters of the cen- 
tury the school was typical of the “ little 
red schoolhouse,” but in the past 25 
years it has been growing. The centen- 
nial celebration included a pageant 
showing the first school meeting and 
school scenes in the early days and at 
present, both children and adults taking 
purt. Children of foreign-born residents 
took part In the pageant, wearing the 
native costumes of their parents. 


“God never intended an achievement 
without great effort. There is no re- 
ward without great labor.” These words 
of President Harding are the text for 
the new year in 20 schools of New York 
City, as suggested in a letter to all prin- 
cipals and teachers In the two districts 
supervised by Dr. Edward W. Stitt. The 
pupils who stood highest in each class in 
these districts received a copy of the 
superintendent’s letter to boys and girls. 
Both letters were printed in school shops 
and are examples of fine typograply. 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
FOR NEGROES 


Conference in Tuskegee, Ala., to 
Discuss Their Problems—Coop- 
eration Between Colleges for 
White and for Colored Stu- 
dents—Technical Training Advo- 
cated. 


Problems of cooperation between white 
and colored land-grant colleges, higher 
standards of training in the different 
curricuia, and better adaptation of the 
coiored Jand-grant college programs to 
existing needs were discussed at the 
southern conference on education in 
colored land-grant colleges, held at Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., January 15 and 16, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Philosophy of Race Relationships. 

The philosophy underlying satisfac- 
tory race relationships was the subject 
of an address by W. D. Weatherford, 
president Southern College of Young 
Men’s Ciristian Associations. <A report 
of progress in negro land-grant colleges 
was presented by H. O. Sargent, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Funda- 
mentals of the program of education in 
the South, especially of negro education, 
were discussed by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Doctor Tigert commended the 
work of advancing negro education that 
has been done by such institutions as 
Tuskegee, under the leadership of 
Booker T. Washington and of Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, principal of tie institute. 
President J. M. Gandy, of Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, outlined 
the needs of negro land-grant colieges. 


Vocational Opportunities for Negroes. 


Possibilities of agricultural extension 
work for negroes were pointed out by 
Dr. A. C. True, director of the States 
Relations Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The impor- 
tance of technical training was taken up 
by BH. T. Franks, Federai Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and opportunities in 
vocational agriculture were discussed by 
Dr. ©. H. Lane, also of the Federal 
board, Miss Adelaide 8. Baylor, chief 
of the home economics education sery- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational ldu- 
cation, deserlbed the opportunities in tie 
field of home economics for negro 
“women, emphasizing the Importance of 


home making. Addresses were made 
also by the Hon. George M. Colvin, State 
superintendent of education, Kentucky, 
and by Mr. Charles W. Pugsley, As- 
sistant Seeretary of Agriculture. The 
program was under the direction of Dr. 
Waiton O. John, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who was the execu- 
tive secretary of the conference. 

During the conference the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation carried on related conferences 
with the alm of strengthening the work 
of negro land-grant colleges. 

This conference is the third of a se- 
rles which was begun about three years 
ago as a result of a general survey of 
the 17 negro land-grant colleges by the 
specialist In land-grant college statistics 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


PROVIDES FOR WEEK-DAY RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


To develop greater Interest in moral 
and religious principles of conduct, the 
schoois of three Wisconsin cities excuse 
the children of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades for an hour a week to 
attend classes conducted by the church 
authorities of their various faiths. The 
plan was first worked out in the city of 
Appleton, under the religion department 
of Lawrence College, and five special 
schools are maintained there to Instruct 
the children in religious principles. 
Seven Protestant denominations cooper- 
ate in directing one of these schools, and 
the other four are directed by the 
Catholic, Lutheran, Christian Science, 


“and Jewish churches. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
IN THIS NUMBER. 


Recent Progress in City School Ad- 
ministration, W. 8. Deffenbaugh. 

After Fifty Years with the Land- 
Grant Colleges, William H. Jor- 
dan. 

A Representative City School Sys- 
tem, Frank Cody. 

Education in Holiand, P. A. Diels. 

Lines of Progress in Teacher Train- 
ing, Nina C. Vanderwalker. 

The Kindergarten and Retardation, 
Julia Wade Abbot. 

Preparation of Teachers for Rural 
Schools, Katherine M. Cook. 

Model Platoon School Developed by 
Akron Teachers’ College, W. J. 
Bankes. 


USE OF HEIGHT 
AND WEIGHT TABLES 


Inculcation of Health Habits Clearly 
Results in Important Gain in 
Weight—Experiments at Somer- 
ville and Malden, Mass., Prove 


It—Work Neither Medical Nor 


Technical. 


The benefit of health training is demon- 
strable by growth records. This is not 
the piace to go into a discussion of the 
right use and wrong use of standard 
weight tables. But at ali events it is 
clear that growth is a noxvmal process 
for the healthy child; and when we 
found in Somerviiie, Mass., that in a 
group of chiidren recelving health train- 
ing for the year only one pupil out of 
a class of 39 failed to make an average 
growth gain, whereas in two control 
grades of the same sizo, where heaith 
training was not carried on, 9 and 16 
chlidren, respectively, failed to make a 
nornial growth gain, 1t seemed clear that 
the adoption of health habits had pro- 
duced tie desired effect. 

The results of our present studies in 
Malden, Mass., are not yet available for 
publieation. We do know, however, that 
of 247 children wiio were below average 
weight for their age and height and re- 
eeived health training, 118 were nearer 
the normal] at Easter than in November. 
In a control group, where other conditions 
were the same, but where no health 
training was carried out, there were 141 
chiidren below average weight, and of 
these oniy 87 improved their condition 
in the time mentioned. In other words, 
among underweight chiidren receiving 
heaith training 118 made a definite gain 
toward normal weight for their height 
and age, while 129 stood stili or lost. In 
a similar group which did not reccive 
fealtih teaching 37 made a guin while 
104 stood still ox lost. 

The work carried out with these pupils 
was nonmedical and untechnical. It in- 
yolved the work of a well-trained teacher 
who first enlisted the interest of the chiid 
in the positive factors of health, such as 
growth, strength, and beauty, and then 
trained the children in the important 
health habits through classroom teaching, 
the keeping of habit records, the making 
of scrapbooks, and the carrying out of 
other projects by the chiidren, and occa- 
sional talks with some of the children 
about their own particular needs.—The 
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Reorganization of E:ducation 
in the Departments 


Proposal to Create Department of Education and Welfare a Devel- 
opment of Paramount Importance. Existing Organization Grew 
Without Unified Plan. Men of Highest Type to Be Selected for 
Appointment as Assistant Secretaries 
By JNO, J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


few years in the educational situation in the District of 
Columbia has been the awakening of public interest in 
the support of an adequate constructive program. This devel- 


she: OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT during the past 


opment is the result of a systematic 
effort on the part of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Superintendent of Schools to 
develop a systematic program of educa- 
tion for the District and to secure local 
public approval therefor. 

The citizens of the District of Columbia 
are organized into a large number of 
local citizens’ associations. Each section 
of the District has its own local body 
which interests itself in the public wel- 
fare. Moreover, there are other civic 
bodies representing general interests of 
the District, such as the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations, Board of Trade, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
Lions’ Club, Civitan Club, Kiwanis Club, 
and others. The Board of Education has 
held a meeting with the representatives 
of these local associations each year for 
the past three years during the first 
week of December, when Congress con- 
venes. These meetings have been at- 
tended by a hundred or more such repre- 
sentatives. At this meeting the Board of 
Education has presented its constructive 
educational program for the year, and 
has invited criticism and comment, and 
has sought the support of the organiza- 
tions represented by the delegates at 
those meetings. The constructive pro- 


DUCATION is not only a moral 

renovator and a multiplier of in- 
tellectual power but it is also the 
most prolific parent of material riches. 
It has a right, therefore, not only to 
be included in the grand inventory of 
a nation’s resources but to be placed 
at the very head of that inventory. 
It is not only the most honest and 
honorable, but the surest means of 
amassing property. A trespasser or 
a knave may forcibly or fraudulently 
appropriate the earnings of others to 
himself, but education has the pre- 
rogative of originating or generating 
property more certainly and more 
rapidly than it was ever accumulated 
by force or fraud. It has more than 
the quality of an ordinary mercan- 
tile commodity, from which the pos- 
sessor realizes but a single profit as 
it passes through his hands; it rather 
resembles fixed capital, yielding con- 
stant and high revenues. As it en- 
joys an immunity from common 
casualties, it incurs no cost for in- 
surance or defense.—Horace Mann. 


privilege that has been conferred upon me by the officers of 
the Department of Superintendence to occupy a place on the 
program at the opening of this meeting, which promises to mark 


ifs IS not only a conspicuous honor but a most gratifying 


a new epoch of progress in education. 
The President assigned to me the duty 
of making some observations at this time 
upon some of the outstanding things 
which I have observed in my official 
visits over the country and which bear 
upon the welfare of the children and the 
State; but there has transpired within 
the past few days a matter of trans- 
cendent and paramount importance 
which will have perhaps a far-reaching 
effect upon the educational welfare of all 
the children in the Nation, and it seems 
wise to devote my entire attention at 
this time to this significant development 
in the Federal program. I refer to the 
reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government recently put 
before the Congress by the President of 
the United States, and which will be 
taken up by the Congress which will con- 
vene in December. I feel that I am 
called upon to do this particularly be- 
eause the proposed reorganization will 
have a more significant effect upon educa- 
tion than upon any other of the manifold 
interests involved. In presenting this 
matter I do so with the consent and ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States, but without the slightest desire to 
inject political or Federal authority upon 


gram so presented has uniformly met with the approval and 

indorsement of the local associations. Indeed, at the most 

recent meeting, the delegates ussembled voted to constitute a 

special committee of five representatives who should become a 

committee to further the legislation in Congress affecting the 

school system. This committee has concerned itself rot only 
(Continued on page 166.) 
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this body with a view to infiuencing its probable action or attitude 
with reference to the proposed reorganization. I desire to bring 
to this body, representing as it does those who are administering 
education in the United States, with all the courtesy that is dueto 
such a body, such information as I have with reference to the ad- 
ministration’s program, particularly as it pertains to education. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the executive departments of the 
Federal Government have not been or- 
ganized and developed according to a 
logical plan, but that these departments 
have been established and have grown 
for more than a hundred years according 
to the exigencies and political demands 
of the successive administrations. 
From the time of George Washington to 
the present, opportunism and expediency 
have largely created and evolved the 
various departments, establishments, and 
bureaus of the Federal Government and 
no concerted plan has been followed. 
One who begins to look upon the arrange- 
ment of activities in the Federal Goy- 
ernment finds all kinds of anomalous 
things which appear inexplicable and al- 
most laughable. It almost seems that 
some one must have written down the 
names of the various departments, eStab- 
lishments, and bureaus and drawn them 
by chance from a hat, without regard to 
function or relationship. In no activity 
does this appear more conspicuously than 
in education. One may be surprised to 
find the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Agriculture, or the Patent 
Office in the Department of the Interior, 
and other similar anomalies, but he is 
bewildered to find that the educational 
activities of the Federal Government are 
earried on by some thirty-odd bureaus, 
organizations, and agencies scattered 
through the Departments of Interior, 
Treasury, War, Labor, Justice, Agricul- 
ture, and various independent establish- 
ments. 


Departments Organized Heterogencously 


The lack of unity and proper relation- 
ship of activities in the executive branch 
of the Government has long been a mat- 
ter of concern to the present administra- 
tion. President Harding, appreciating 
the importance of the matter, committed 
himself during the campaign for the 
presidency, in his inaugural address, and 
in his first message to the 67th Congress, 
to a reorganization of the executive de- 
partments, laying particular stress upon 
the need of establishing a department to 
promote citizenship and general welfare, 
including education. The President 
pointed to the inefficiency and uneconomic 
character of the present organization. of 
the executive departments and stressed 
the need of a new department to concern 
itself with the public welfare, including 
such matters as education, health, social 
service, and care of those men who have 
suffered in military service for their 
country. In the President’s own words: 
“The present system magnifies cost and 
fritters energy.” 

For many years before he dreamed of 
being President of the United States or 
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even Senator, Warren G. Harding had 
pondered this matter of a more adequate 
provision by our Government for develop- 
ing and conserving its citizenship. This 
is not remarkable when one considers 
that he came of a family which long de- 
voted itself to social service and welfare. 
The Hardings come of a sturdy old New 
England stock, and the best ideals of that 
stock have been preserved among them. 
The President’s father is still practicing 
medicine at Marion, Ohio, at the ad- 
yanced age of four score years; his 
mother was a woman of strong and deep- 
ly religious nature; his only brother is a 
leading physician in Columbus, Olio; one 
of his sisters is a teacher by profession, 
and teaches English in the Marion High 
School; another sister was for many 
years a missionary to India, where she 
took part in the establishment of numer- 
ous missions, schools and dispensaries, 
and has long dedicated herself to social 
service, Since her brother’s election she 
has been a member of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Capital City. It was of Caro- 
lyn and her brother Warren—the last 
and first born of her children—that the 
mother said before she passed away: 
“mMhese are consecrated for service to 
God and humanity.” 


President Interested in Education 


Coming of a family of this character, 
it is no strange circumstance that the 
President should have interested himself 
in a more effective service by the Federal 
Government for education, health, social 
uplift, care of soldiers, and all that per- 
tains to public welfare. Many perplex- 
ing problems of a domestic and inter- 
national character have occupied the 
President during the two years of his 
administration which have elapsed, but 
this reorganization would have received 
attention early in the administration had 
it not been for the difficulties encountered 
in securing the necessary accord among 
the various executive departments in- 
volved. ‘The President feels deep regret 
in the delay which has occurred and at- 
tributes it solely, to use his own words 
employed in his letter of transmittal, to 
the “ difficulty which has been encoun- 
tered in reconciling the views of the 
various persons charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the executive 
branch of the Government.” 

I shall not take time to enter in detail 
into a discussion of the reorganization 
of tllose executive departments which do 
not affect education, but the general out- 
line of the reorganization plan reecom- 
mended by the President and the Cabinet 
is summarized as follows: 

I. The coordination of the Military 
and Naval Establishments under a single 


Cabinet officer as the Department of 
National Defense. 

II. The transfer of all nonmilitary 
funetions from the War and Navy De- 
partments to civilian departments, chiefly 
Interior and Commerce. 

IIL The elimination of all nonfiseal 
functions from the Treasury Department. 

IV. The establishment of one new de- 
partment, the Department of Education 
and Welfare 

V. The change of the name of the Post 
Office Department to Department of 
Communications. 


Merge Independent Establishments 


VI. The attachment to the several de- 
partments of all independent establish- 
ments except those which perform quasi- 
judicial functions or act as service 
agencies for all departments. 

In his letter of transmittal to Mr. 
Walter F. Brown, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and Ilouse on 
the Reorganization of Government De- 
partments, the President says: “ The 
changes, with few exceptions, notably 
that of coordinating all agencies of na- 
tional defense, have the sanction of the 
Cabinet. In a few instances, which I 
believe are of minor importance, the 
principle of major purpose has not been 
followed to the letter, in order to avoid 
controversies which might jeopardize re- 
organization as a whole.” 

The administration’s general reorgani- 
zation program was presented in the 
United States Senate by Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, on Tues- 
day, February 18, with the request that 
the reorganization plan, together with the 
President’s communication, be printed as 
a public document. It was accordingly 
printed in the Congressional Record of 
February 16. ‘Those interested in study- 
ing further the general reorganization 
program may find it there. We will con- 
fine ourselves in the rest of our dis- 
cussion purely to that part of the re- 
organization which affects education. 


Will Comprise Four Activities 

The program of reorganization pro- 
poses the creation of a new executive 
department in the Government to be 
known as the Department of Education 
and Welfare, with a Secretary of Educa- 
tion and Welfare and executive offices. 
Under this department are to be four 
separate general activities, each of which 
functions under an Assistant Secretary. 
These four are Education, Public Health, 
Social Service, and Veteran Relief. It is 
proposed that all educational activities 
now being carried on by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be merged into a division of the 
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Superintendents in Convention 
at Cleveland 


Great Variety of Topics Discussed. Development of Efficient Citizenship 
Repeatedly Emphasized as Prime Purpose of Public Education. School 


Curricula, Teacher Training, and Finance Prominent in Proceedings 


ENTS have a complex problem 

that can only be met by intensive 
study of each aspect of it was the im- 
pression made by the wide range of sub- 
jects considered at the annual meeting 
of the Departmeut of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
held at Cleveland, February 25 to March 
2. The cost and fiscal administration of 
the schools, the results gained from the 
money spent, the curriculum, the physi- 
cal welfare of pupils, the preparation of 
ehildren and of immigrants for citizen- 
ship, the planning and construction of 
school buildings of the best possible 
kind, the combating of adult illiteracy, 
and the training of teachers to continue 
the work of education are some of the 
diverse problems which the superinten- 
dent must meet. 

Interest rose higher and higher as the 
week went on, and it culminated in a 
wave of feeling when the last speaker, 
Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, 
in a plea that the public school develop 
a large and generous attitude toward 
the immigrant, brought the superintend- 
ents to their feet, an unusual tribute to 
a remarkable speech. 


Ts SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 


Educational Issues Presented 


How the school day may be most profit- 
ably employed, what distribution of the 
tax dollar is justified, what economies 
are to be effected that will warant in- 
creasing the educational load with the 
addition of adult education and public 
welfare were questions suggested to the 
visiting educators by R. G. Jones, super- 
intendent of schools, Cleveland, in his 
address of welcome. Out of the superin- 
tendents’ deliberations, he said, the pub- 
lie hopes to gain a clearer notion of what 
constitutes a proper educational program 
for the first 12 school years, a definition 
of the boundaries between fundamentals 
and cultural adjuncts and between spe- 
cial and general education. In short the 
public is eager to know the program of 
education that will lay the foundation 
for a citizenry with an inclination to do 
a day’s work capably, to employ leisure 
time profitably, and to enjoy life fully. 


That education is preparation for 
citizenship was emphasized frequently 
during the meeting. When Alviu W. 
Owsley, national commander of the 
American Legion, at the opening meet- 
ing said that the success of popular 
sovereignty is dependent upon the popu- 
lar intelligence, that an intelligent and 
informed voting population is a necessity 
in this country, and that the American 
publie schools are established to educate 
the people for their duties as citizens, it 
was evident that his words carried 
weight with his hearers. 


Education Chief Business of Democracy 


The close relationship between educa- 
tion and citizenship was further empha- 
sized by Newton D. Baker, president of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
who said that education is the chief 
business of a democracy; and that the 
function of educational institutions is to 
send out boys and girls who are proved 
in character, competently trained in mind, 
and free from prejudice of race, of re- 
ligion, of geographical section, and of 
political commitment. This preparation 
is necessary, he said, for the next gen- 
eration will have a task in democracy 
that has never been set before any people 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. Baker told of Gilbert Murray’s 
suggestion that a committee be formed 
for intellectual cooperation between na- 
tions, as the first step toward world 
unity. This idea was in sympathy with 
that of Professor Steiner, who said that 
the races of the world will be united only 
through broad cultural education. These 
ideas were received by the superintend- 
ents with great favor. 

Right Use of Leisure Time 

Another high point in the week was 
the speech of Henry Turner Bailey, head 
of the Cleveland School of Art. Dean 
Bailey said that every pupil in every 
school may discover his pathway to suc- 
eessful life through the right use of 
leisure time. Character is determined 
partly by what a man does for a living, 
he said, but more largely by what he 
does outside of work hours. Education 
for the right use of leisure time is one 


of the primary functions of the publle 
schools;-and nature study, drawing and 
design, vocal and instrumental music, 
poetry, and supplementary reading—in 
short, the so-called fads of education— 
are of supreme importance in developing 
character. 


Reorganization of Educational Activities 


To bring about the best results in the 
schools educators are resolutely facing 
the tasks of organization, of finance, and 
of administration. John J. ‘Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of [Educa- 
tion, described the program planned by 
President Harding for the reorganization 
of the educational activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, which are now carried 
on by about 30 organizations scattered 
through the departments of the Interior, 
Treasury, War, Labor, Justice, Agricul- 
ture, and various independent establish- 
ments. We explained the organization 
of the proposed Department of Educa- 
tion and Welfare, with four separate ac- 
tivities—education, public health, social 
service, and veteran relief—each in 
charge of an assistant secretary. 

The tendency to look facts in the face 
was evident on all sides. The superin- 
tendents did not “ view with alarm” the 
unfavorable conditions that they had to 
meet, nor did they “point with pride” 
to their achievements, but they stated 
facts exactly as they found them. 

Separate Financing of Schools 


This tendency was especially evident 
in the session devoted to financial prob- 
lems in education. Separate financing of 
schools was urged by George D. Strayer, 
professor of educational administration, 
Columbia University, after a study of 
financial conditions in 377 cities in 
various parts of the United States. The 
result showed conclusively that separate 
financing does not result in extravagance. 
There is practically no difference, he 
said, in the total expenditure for all 
school purposes per pupil in average 
daily attendance between the cities in 
which schools are separately financed 
and those in which the school budget is 
determined by the general municipal 
authority. The cities in which the 
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boards of education are in complete con- 
trol of the finances of the school system, 
{ncluding the right to levy taxes, show 
a larger tax rate, a larger expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance for 
general control, for maintenance of plant, 
for fixed charges, capital outlay and debt 
service than do the cities in which the 
board is dependent upon general munici- 
pal authority. In the latter cities there 
is a larger bonded indebtedness per 
caplta and a larger expenditure for in- 
structional service. 


To Train Coming Citizens 


That the purpose of a public-school 
curriculum is to serve as a guide to train 
coming citizens to promote the general 
welfare was the conclusion of William 
McAndrew, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, after he had 
questioned the “twelve apostles of edu- 
cation ’” as he called the superintendents 
of schools in 12 cities representing all 
parts of the country. The answers from 
these men showed remarkable unanimity 
i: their understanding of the curriculum 
as a guide to citizenship training. The 
human element in the curriculum was 
Doctor McAndrew’s special interest, and 
he defined the human element as the 
regard for a more perfect union, for 


justice, for domestic tranquillity, for 
common defense, and for the general 
welfare, 


Many courses of study are deficient in 
this human element, and the 12 repre- 
sentative superintendents gave as some 
of the reasons for this deficiency the 
infiuence of the traditional, undemo- 
cratic purposes of education, the lack of 
civic purpose in supervision, and low 
political ideals in certain school boards. 

Here are the answers of nationally 
known educators quoted by Doctor Mc 
Andrew in response to the question, 
“ What should a school curriculum be?” 


Character of School Curriculum 


A. H. Wild, dean of Teachers’ College, 
Boston: An outline of daily school occu- 
pations tending to supply the community 
with the most valuable citizens we know 
how to train. 

Payson Smith, Massachusetts State 
cominissicner of education: The curricu- 
lum aims for the public benefit, not to 
enable boys to make money or get ahead. 

Thomas Finegan, Pennsylvania super- 
intendeut of public instruction: A course 
conducive of the spirit of loyalty to the 
common State and Nation. 

William L. Ettinger, New York city su- 
perintendent: A recipe for the Nation’s 
morale, civic welfare, patriotic fiber. 

Frank Cody, Detroit superintendent: A 
plan for training for social efficiency in a 
democracy. 
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Frank W. Ballou, Washington superin- 
tendent: A system to fit for service in 
society. 


Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati super- 


intendent: A plan by which children may 
happily be prepared for efficient service. 

John H. Beveridge, Omaha, president 
of the department of superintendence: A 
guide for training citizens. 


Principles of Curriculum Deoelopment 


That pupils should be given work in 
which they can attain a large measure 
of success was strongly urged by Otis W. 
Caldwell, principal of Lincoln School, 
New York City, speaklng of principles 
and types of curricular development. 
When a college examiner recently stated 
that a college-entrance examination in 
physics should not permit more than 60 
per cent of those taking it to pass, he was 
supporting and promoting one of the most 
serious situations in modern education, 
said Doctor Caldwell. Wducation is de- 
signed to help people in common life, he 
added, and educators should make efforts 
to prepare school courses that are linked 
closely with the problems of everyday 
life. He told of some sample arithmetic 
questions asked of a large number of 
pupils in schools of 30 cities, and sald 
that the results showed that the pupils 
could do correctly less than half of the 
work involved. 

For a maximum expenditure of $852 
the publle school will instruct for slx 
years any normal child entrusted to its 
care, said Herbert S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., tell- 
ing what the schools do in relation to 
what they cost. The school will lay a 
common foundation including the tools 
of language and number, a trained mind 
and a sound body to use in life’s ac- 
tivities, a moral nature appealed to and 
thereby stimulated and made intelligent 
for the great social and civic obligations, 
the aesthetic life awakened, the uni- 
versal craving for the use of the human 
hand gratified and its indispensable con- 
tribution to the arts and industries of 
life recognized. It is an ideal and yet 
there is not a single one of its elements 
with which any one of us would be will- 
Ing to dispense in the education of our 
own children. It touches simply the 
latent possibilities of a human being. 
For the public school to allow any one 
of these to remain latent is to deprive 
the individual and to ignore the ulti- 
mately great needs of our national life. 


Industry Knows Cost of Illiteracy 
These vitally important things that 
must enter into the proper education of 
each child, and the large number of 
children for whom provision must be 
made are seldom, if ever, thought of 


except in the most vague and general 
way when school costs are discussed. 

Initiative and sense of responsibility 
should be encouraged in prospective 
teachers during their tralning course, ac- 
cording to Ambrose L. Suhrie, dean of 
the Cleveland School of Education. It 
is absurd to prescribe their whole course 
for them, to tell them just what to do 
all through the course, and then expect 
them to become independent thinkers as 
soon as they receive their diplomas—to 
attain suddenly the power of initiative 
and the ability and willingness to carry 
the responsibility for the Independent 
conduct and management of classroom 
activities. Every member of the student 
body should be treated as though she 
were already in the teaching service, and 
should be given practice in initiating 
plans for the solution of certain educa- 
tional and social problems. Responsi- 
bility for the inside administration of 
the school and for the conduct of much 
of its class work and other activities 
should be placed upon the collective 
group. 

Dean Suhrie went on to say that bet- 
ter methods of selecting students for ad- 
mission to teacher-training institutions 
must be found, adding that almost noth- 
ing has been done to interpret to teach- 
ers and administrative officers in the 
high schools the significance of certain 
personal qualities in students who would 
become teachers, The intelligence quo- 
tient does not tell the whole story. 


wy 
True Purposes of Business Education 


Modern tendencies in education for 
business will be discussed at the second 
commercial education dinner conference 
to be held by the United States Bureau 
of Education in conjunction with the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Providence, R. I., March 29, 1923. 
The aim of these conferences is to see 
more clearly the true purpose of business 
education, and to develop scientifically 
the subject matter for this type of edu- 
cation and the methods of teaching it. 
Among the speakers will be Richard D. 
Allen, director of research and guidance, 
Providence public schools; F. G. Nichols, 
graduate school of education, Harvard 
University; Wm. M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of city schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and J. L. Harman, president, Bowling 
Green University, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Glen Levin Swiggett, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, will be 
chairman of the conference. 


ay 
Instruction in kindness to animals is 
required by law in the schools of Connec- 
ticut. 
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Education in Accident Prevention 


Prevention of Accidents Depends on Formation of Habits of 
Care and Common Sense. Safety Instruction in 276 Cities 


By MARY NOEL ARROWSMITH 
Assistant Secretary, Education Section, National Safety Council 


ACH year 76,000 people are killed in 
E the United States by accident, of 
whom 25 per cent, or 19,000, are 
children under 15 years of age. For ev- 
ery death there are 26 serious injuries— 
neariy 2,000,000 peopie hurt and maimed 
and crippied. It is not a pieasant pic- 
ture, and it is a shameful one when we 
realize that this waste of iife and limb 
is wholly unnecessary. It can be 
changed, if we will. The reason for this 
appailing ioss is largeiy psychological, 
for we as a Nation have not learned to 
think in terms of conservation as applied 
to human fife. The secret of preventing 
accident lies in teaching the chiidren of 
the country to form habits in accordance 
with the ordinary iaws of safety and 
common sense. With this in view the 
education section of the Nationai Safety 
Council has been working since 1919 
toward the deveiopment of education in 
accident prevention in the public and 
parochiai schoois of the country. The 
pian of making safety instruction an in- 
tegral part of aii reguiar curriculum 
subjects was worked out and its practi- 
cability demonstrated by Dr. E. George 
Payne, of New York University, at that 
time principal of the Harris Teachers’ 
Coilege in St. Louis. Other cities felt 
the need and developed similar work 
aiong the fines foilowed by St. Louis, 
notably Detroit, Cleveiand, Cincinnati, 
Louisviiie, Miiwaukee and severai others, 
and achieved remarkable results in the 
reduction of the death rate of schooi 
children. 
Coordination With Other Subjects 


Briefiy the plan is this. The various 
phases of safety in the home, in the 
school, at play and on the streets are 
used as themes for study and discussion 
in each of the conventional schooi sub- 
jects. For exampie, Engiish ciass work 
offers an uniimited field for work in 
accident prevention through reading, 
composition, speeches, debates, etc. 
Drawing has an equaliy extensive scope 
for safety-teaching through posters, con- 
struction, sand-tabie models, scrapbooks, 
bulletin boards, ete., and an arithmetic 
eciass can use accident statistics for their 
eity, state or county as a basis for 
graphs and probiems, learning mean- 
whiie the value of keeping accurate pub- 
He record of accidents so that the extent 
of the accident situation may be known. 


Civies can inciude the study of municipal 
and governmentai agencies for the pro- 
tection of citizens such as the police, fire, 
and health departments. Safety may be 
emphasized in geography through the 
study of United States Coast Guard, the 
fighting of forest fires, and protection 
from floods. Science may deal with poi- 
sons and their antidotes. This scheme 
involves no extra study periods, and in- 
stead of being a drag on the teacher it 
makes her work easier because the acci- 
dent theme stimulates the chiidren’s in- 
terest by reiating their schooi work to 
their every-day experience. 


Reports From School Superintendents 
This, then, is the plan endorsed and 
adopted by the National Safety Council. 
In November, 1922, the education section 
of the council sent out to school superin- 
tendents in cities of ‘ten thousand and 


over a questionnaire regarding the teach- 


ing of safety in their schoois. This ques- 
tionnaire met with unusual response, and 
a realization on the part of educators 
that this problem is a vitai one for the 
schools to consider and act on. The 
foiiowing outiine is an analysis of the 
answers received: 
1. Schools with safety teaching: 
(a) Introduced as a part of 
the curricuium________ 142 
(0b) As a speciai subject____ 87 
(ce) Both as a special subject 
and as a part of the 


Quali 40 

(d) Instruction in safety in- 
cidental 222 eee 57 
Motalee sa esse 276 


2. Schoois without safety teaching... 17 
3. Reply without information on this 


Totai answers to date__.___ 296 


4, Interest of child in schooi work stimu- 
lated by the use of the safety mo- 


tive: 
(a) Affirmative answers_____ 136 
(b) Negative answers_____ — 10 
(co) Notanswersaseeeen ee 133 


5. Cities having children’s safety 
organizations in at least some 
ofthe: schoois=2aSaes = 82 


The plans of the education section 
invoive a ciearing house for the exchange 
of materiai and information as to meth- 
ods of safety instruction between schools, 


This wiil be carried on largeiy by travel- 
ing exhibits and safety films showing 
methods of safety teaching. We feel 
very strongiy that the best way to 
develop education in accident prevention 
is to make avaiiabie for aii schools 
which are interested pians and methods 
found successfui by other schoois. 

The Statistical Bulietin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. for November, 
1922, makes a report which is most en- 
couraging to those interested in the de- 
veiopment of safety instruction. It says: 


Automobiles Injure Fewer Boys 


“In view of the great and growing seri- 
ousness of the automobile situation as a 
whoie, it is particularly gratifying to be 
abie to report on one phase of the hazard 
which is actuaiiy declining. It appears 
from an anatysis of the automobiie fatal- 
ities among those insured in the industrial 
department of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., that the rate has actually 
declined since 1919 among schooi boys and 
young men. From 1911 untii 1919 there 
was a steadily increasing rise in every 
age group. The two years foilowing 1919 
have shown this change in the situation— 
a decline apparentiy concentrated in tha 
ages between 5 and 15 and to a lesser 
degree up to age 25. On the other hand, 
the rate among chiidren under 5 and at 
the ages over 25 is increasing. The rate 
of increase is most marked among those 
over 65. 

“Does this mean that the propaganda 
earried on in the schoois and through 
the public press has actuaiiy borne fruit? 
It is among the boys of schooi age that a 
very iarge proportion of the automobile 
fataiities occurs. If, as the figures in- 
dicate, the influence of the police, safety 
and school authorities has taught caution 
in the piay habits of these boys, then a 
reai step forward has been taken.” 

It is most significant that the period 
of reduction in automobiie accidents to 
boys of school age shouid correspond to 
the campaign for education in accident 
prevention which began in 1919. A long 
step forward has indeed been taken and 
it is not too much to hope that the need- 
less ioss of life among American chiidren 
will be cut down to a minimum in the 
course of the next 10 years. 


wy 


To encourage ice skating among school 
boys, the Miiwaukee school authorities 
have been hoiding skating contests for 
boys from the fifth to the twelfth grades. 
At the final meet on January 27, a team 
was chosen to represent Miiwaukee in 
an intercity meet heid at Cleveiand in 
February, when school boys from New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Miiwaukee competed. 
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To Promote Rural School 


Consolidation 


National Conference Proposes Means of 
Improvement. Consolidation Regarded 
Key to Progress of Rural Education. 


By J. F. ABEL 


2) ae STATES were rep- 
resented at the first National Con- 
ference on Consolidation of Rural 
Schools called by the commissioner of 
education and held in the Public Audi- 
torium at Cleveland, Ohio. Those in at- 
tendance included State commissioners 
of education, rural school workers from 
State departments, professors of rural 
education in State teachers’ colleges, 
county superintendents, helping teachers, 
and representatives of Federal bureaus, 
all of whom are directly interested in or 
actively at work consolidating schools. 

The conference was opened by Com- 
missioner Tigert with an expression of 
his great interest in the rural schools, 
and his desire to leave nothing undone 
that would help to make them the best 
schools possible. 


Training of Administrators and Teachers. 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of the Bureau 
of Education, presided during the dis- 
cussion of the first topic, ‘‘ The training 
of administrators and teachers for con- 
solidated schools.” Supt. J. T. McKee of 
Colbert County, Ala., spoke on the need 
of good teachers from the administrator’s 
standpoint. 

Declaring that in Iowa nature had set 
the stage for consolidation and the rural 
sections of the State would soon have 
nothing but consolidated schools, Prof. 
Macy Campbell of the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls, stated that while 
a mediocre man could be made into a fair 
city superintendent, he could not be 
trained to be a successful superintendent 
of consolidated schools. The college se- 
lects only strong students for training 
as administrators of consolidation. It 
ean make such selection because the con- 
solidated schools of Iowa are now paying 
better salaries than the town schools. 
“Consolidated schools are successful in 
proportion to the kind of leadership they 
have,” said Professor Campbell. 


The State Teachers’ College course is 
arranged especially for superintendents 
and principals of consolidated schools, 
leads to a bachelor of arts degree with 
@ major in rural education, and is de- 
signed to turn out professional scliool 
organizers who can act as coordinators 
between the school and the rural life it 
serves, 


Dr. Fanny Dunn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, suggested that trained teachers 
are just as necessary to the success of 
consolidated scheols as the trained su- 
perintendent. 


Adequate Unit of Support. 


Prof. M. L. Smith, director of school 
consolidation of the State normal school 
at Emporia, Kans., was chairman for the 
second topic, “How shall we determine 
what constitutes an adequate unit of sup- 
port and a reasonable unit of territory 
for a consolidated school?” For the 
most part the speakers on this topic were 
content to tell of the consolidated schools 
in their respective States and made no 
attempt to set up ideal standards. 

“Tf any one knows a school law more 
complicated than that of Kansas, I’d like 
to be told of it,’ said Professor Smith, 
and hearty calls from the audience indi- 
eated that school men from Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and other 
States believed their laws to be fully as 
cumbersome as those of Kansas. The 
speaker described the differences in natu- 
ral conditions between east, middle, and 
west Kansas, and gave some of the out- 
standing facts of consolidation in the 
State. The policy of the normal school, 
he said, is not to urge the movement too 
rapidly. 

George Morris, rural school supervisor 
of Ohio, welcomed the conference to his 
State, and outlined the progress that con- 
solidation has made in Ohio. The State 
department favors the larger unit of 12 
grades with at least 75 children in high 
school, a building with auditorium and 
gymnasium, courses in agricultural and 
prevocational work, and a district with 
an assessed valuation of two and one-half 
to three millions of dollars. 


Difficult to Standardize Schools. 


After stating that 12 counties of Indi- 
ana were practically consolidated and 
that 40 more counties had some consoli- 
dated schools, State School Supervisor 
ki. BE. Ramsey said, “I am afraid of any 
attempt to standardize the consolidated 
schools, either by size or grade, because 
of the two variable factors—unequal 
density of population and unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth.” Mr. Ramsey con- 
sidered the time that children are on the 
road to and from school to be a non- 
variable factor and set one hour as a 
maximum. He condemned the present 
township system of Indiana and recom- 
mended for the State the county unit. 
He recommended also a much wider use 
of the State’s fine system of trolley lines 
in connection with school transportation. 

J. T. Calhoun, State rural school 
supervisor of Mississippi, advises con- 
solidation in his State wherever $75,000 


in taxable wealth and 200 children can 
be found in an area of 25 square miles. 
Some counties are entirely consolidated. 
Consolidated schools are being formed at 
the rate of about 100 a year. The limit 
of travel time for children is set at one 
and one-half hours, 


Uniform Terminology a Desideratum. 


Lee L. Driver, director of the bureaw 
of rural education of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided for the discussion of the third 
topic, ‘‘ How shall we arrive at a uniform 
terminology or at least at a general un- 
derstanding of terms used in the study of 
centralization in all the States?” 

“You can have cousolidated schools 
anywhere,” said Mr. Driver, and he told 
of the work in Pennsylvania, a work 
whose whole aim is to secure better rural 
schools without setting any limitations 
on what shall be known as a consoli- 
dated school. W. 8S. Dakin, regional 
supervisor of Connecticut, suggested that 
it would be impossible in Connecticut to 
determine what schools had been formed: 
as a result of unions, and that data 
might well be obtained for the schools. 
according to the number of rooms in 
each, 


Large Areas Still Unsettled. 


Mr. George A. Selke, inspector of 
rural and consolidated schools for Min- 
nesota, in reviewing the situation in his 
State, told of the areas still under proc- 
ess of settlement and of what is accom- 
plished by avoiding decentralization as. 
new areas are developed. He gave as an 
example one large district with 8 con- 
solidated schools and 77 one-room 
schools. 

Louisiana is under the parish unit sys- 
tem; if any school is eliminated and a 
larger one established, it is termed con- 
solidation according to Mr. Leo M. 
Favrot, State agent for rural schools. 
Mr. Favrot described also the grade 
limitation or partial consolidation plan 
that is frequently used in the State. 


One Definition Not Approced. 


U. J. Hoffman, assistant State super- 
intendent of Illinois, spoke of the 127 
consolidated schools of that State and 
offered the suggestion that the term 
“consolidated” be applied to those 
schools formed by uniting public and 
private schools, a suggestion that was 
not favored by the conference. 

The meeting closed with a motion, 
unanimously carried, that the chairman 
of the afternoon representing the Bureau 
of Education name a committee of five 
to consider the possibility of ways and 
means of arriving at more uniformity 
in the use of terms to be applied in mak- 
ing studies of consolidation, and report 
to a similar conference to be held in 1924. 
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For the Eradication of Illiteracy 


Efforts in Kentucky and Other States Described in Recent 
Publication. Lack of Opportunity Only Hindrance to Learning 
* Substantial Success Achieved 


eradicate illiteracy since 1911, 

when the first “moonlight school” 
was opened for adults. How this work 
was begun and continued, giving thou- 
sands of men and women their first 
chance for education, is told in “ Moon- 
light Schools,” a recent book by Cora 
Wilson Stewart, who was county super- 
intendent of schools in Rowan County, 
where the first of these schools was 
opened. When the school authorities 
planned to invite adults to come to school 
in the evening, they realized the difficul- 
ties of coming to school at night over the 
bad roads, the high hills, and the un- 
bridged streams, so they decided to hold 
the sessions on nights when the moon 
was shining. 

The day-school teachers of the various 
districts volunteered to do the work of 
teaching the evening schools, and can- 
vassed their districts to find out who 
needed schooling and to encourage them 
to attend. On the opening night more 
than 1,200 persons from 18 to 86 years 
of age came to the schools, many of them 
to receive their first lesson in reading and 
writing. Nearly one-third of the county 
was enrolled; farmers and their wives, 
sons, and daughters, storekeepers, min- 
isters, and laymen. It was soon evi- 
dent that these people were easy to 
teach; it had been only lack of oppor- 
tunity that had kept them from learning. 


Few Illiterates Are Left 


At the close of the first campaign the 
county had only 23 
these, 17 were physically incapacitated 
and 2 had just moved into the county; 
only 4 remained who could not be in- 
duced to learn. The next year the super- 
intendent and teachers who had con- 
ducted the first moonlight schools held a 
teachers’ institute to instruct others who 
wished to do work of this kind in Rowan 
and adjoining counties. Twenty-five 
other counties soon had moonlight schools, 
and large numbers of students were con- 
tinuing their education past the mere 
reading and writing stage. To spread 
this work systematically through the 
State, the legislature passed a bill pro- 
viding for an illiteracy commission whose 
work was “to study the condition of 
adult illiteracy in our State and to give 
men and women their freedom from this 
bondage.” The governor issued a procla- 
mation against illiteracy. Prominent 
men and women toured the country at 


| ewcrilens has been crusading to 


illiterates. of. 


their own expense, urging the establish- 
ment of moonlight schools. 


Special Attention to Drafted Men 


At the time of the first draft registra- 
tion, in June, 1917, it was learned that 
30,000 men had signed their registra- 
tion cards by mark. The illiteracy com- 
mission began a movement to instruct 
these men, so that they might be able to 
read and write before going to camp. 
Special sessions were called in the moon- 
light schools, which had been closed for 
the summer. The teachers returned at 
once from their vacations and taught for 
the rest of the summer. Special text- 
books were written for the future soldiers. 
When the boys finally went to camp they 
had pledged themselves to continue their 
lessons there. Many of the moonlight- 
school teachers were drafted and were 
sent to camp with their pupils. 

As the work continued, county illiter- 
acy agents were appointed to aid and 
supervise the moonlight-school teachers. 
These agents are men and women of pro- 
fessional training, many of them college 
graduates. They have been virtually 
volunteers, since their salaries have been 
only about enough to pay their traveling 
expenses. 


Moonlight Schools in Prisons 


To reach hundreds of illiterates, ex- 
tensions of the moonlight schools were 
established in the jails and in the 
State reformatory and penitentiary. An 
added incentive to learn was given the 
prisoners by a resolution which was 
passed by the State prison board requir- 
ing that an inmate be able to read and 
write before his application for parole 
would be considered. 

The crusade against illiteracy ex- 
tended rapidly to other States. Moon- 
light schools were organized in Bradley 
County, Tenn., to teach the mountain- 
eers; in Spartanburg County, 8S. C., to 
teach the people in mill villages, and in 
Grant County, Wash., to teach some Ger- 
man farmers to read and write Wnglish. 
Alabama followed Kentucky in making 
its campaign against illiteracy a State- 
wide affair. Other States soon began 
campaigning, and thousands of illiterates 
were taught in schools similar to the 
moonlight schools. These were called by 
various names, such as the “lay-by 
schools” of South Carolina, the “ adult 
schools” of Alabama, and the “schools 
for grown-ups” of Georgia. 
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Exhibit of Rural School Consoli- 


dation 


Progress of rural-school consolidation 
and centralization in Colorado, Kansas, 
and Ohio was shown by an exhibit which 
was studied by hundreds of educators at 
the Cleveland meeting of the department 
of superintendence. A territory 17 
miles long and about 1 rod wide served 
by the Fremont School in the Royal 
Gorge, was represented as part of the 
Colorado exhibit. This exhibit was pre- 
pared by Prof. C. G. Sargent, of Colorado 
State Agricultural College. Areas much 
larger than those usually served by con- 
solidated schools were shown in the i<an- 
sas exhibit, prepared by Prof. M. L. 
Smith, of the Kansas State Normal 
School. 

Hight counties were represented in the 
Ohio exhibit, showing the progress that 
has been made since 1914, when a law 
providing for county supervision went 
into effect. These exhibits were pre- 
pared by the county superintendents of 
Cuyahoga, Crawford, Lorain, Mahoning, 
Preble, Pickaway, Scioto, and Wood 
counties. Arrangements for the entire 
exhibit, which occupied more than 200 
feet of a corridor in the public audi- 
torium, were in charge of County Super- 


intendent A. G. Yawberg, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. 
Ww 
Newly Arrived Russians Teach 
Countrymen 


The influx of professional classes from 
Itussia has in many instances put new 
life into Russian organizations in the . 
United States. A notable example is _ 
that of the Russian Mutual Aid Society, 
“Nauka” (Hnlightenment) which has 
nine branches in or near New York. 
This oldest Russian society in America 
has been managed during its 17 years of 
life by workingmen. For a time it was 
strongly influenced by the Russian clergy. 
At one period it was almost disrupted by 
political and partisan strife. Nonparti- 
sanship finally won and “ Nauka” re- 
sumed its program of mutual aid and ed- 
ucation. Its schools did not make good 
progress, however, owing to lack of 
trained teachers. This need is now being 
supplied by newly-arrived Russians who 
have joined “ Nauka’s” teaching staff— 
The Interpreter. 


Ww 


To provide schoolrooms for 12,000 more 
pupils next September, the voters of 
Cleveland have approved a $5,000,000 
bond issue which was requested by the 
board of education. 
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Building Exhibit Emphasizes 


Interior Plans 


Special Attention to Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Constant Effort to Reduce 
Halls and Stairways 


S A CONTRIBUTION to the ad- 
vancement of educational ideals, an 
exhibit of the best work of the past 
five years in planning junior and senior 
high schools was prepared by Randall 
J. Condon, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and shown during the 
Cleveland meeting of the department of 
superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation. Seventy-five cities in 21 States 
were represented by the plans and eleva- 
tions of one or more schools. Whereas 
architecture was emphasized in last year’s 
exhibit at Chicago, interior plans and 
costs of construction were emphasized 
in this one, and each representation was 
accompanied by a table showing the cost 
of building construction per cubic foot 
and per pupil accommodated, as well as 
the percentage of the total floor space de- 
yoted to offices, corridors, and general 
administration; to study rooms and audi- 
toriums; to physical education rooms and 
play rooms; to shops and laboratories; 

and to classrooms. 

Beauty Consistent with Economy. 


Comparison of costs of construction 
with the amount of available floor space 
in various types of buildings showed that 
skillful planning of many schools had re- 
duced to a minimum the amount of space 
used for corridors, Staircases, and gen- 
eral administration rooms, thereby al- 
lowing more space for instruction, and 
reducing the average cost of the instruc- 
tional space. Study of costs of different 
buildings showed also that economy may 
be practiced without sacrifice of beauty 
of architecture. 

Various arrangements of such educa- 
tional features as the kindergarten, the 
manual-training room, the gymnasium, 
and the auditorium were shown. By 
placing these rooms in such a way as to 
eliminate some of the corridors and stair- 
cases often considered necessary, many 
architects have succeeded in planning 
buildings that give the best service pos- 
sible for the amount of money the com- 
munity spends upon them. 


Some Conspicuously Good Buildings. 


The East High School, of Cincinnati, 
which was selected by the American In- 
stitute of Architects for exhibition at 
Paris and London, wag represented ex- 
actly as it was shown at these two 
Huropean cities last year. Cincinnati’s 
exhibit included also the Cheviot BHie- 


mentary School, a one-story building of 
colonial design, showing a satisfactory 
treatment of the kindergarten and of the 
grounds, the Hartwell Elementary and 
High School, the Western Hills High 
School, and the Harriet Beecher Stowe 
School which has been planned to give 
many advantages to Negro children. 

A plan was shown for the proposed 
Roosevelt group of schools at Detroit, 
which will include the teachers’ college 
and several other units. Atlanta, Ga., 
showed a building program for high 
schools, three junior high schools, two 
senior high schools, and a junior-senior 
high school for colored pupils, the cost 
of these buildings to be about two and a 
half million dollars. The new buildings 
of the National Kindergarten and Hle- 
mentary College were shown. The plans 
and elevation of the Lincoln School of 
Columbia University were also included. 
Among the cities whose junior or senior 
high schools were represented were 
Rochester, N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mason City, Mich.; 
Bethlehem, Pa.; and Worcester, Mass. 


Ww 


Indian Schools Need Teachers 
of Agriculture 


To fill a vacancy at the Albuquerque 
Indian School and other vacancies as they 
occur, the United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an open competi- 
tive examination for the position of 
teacher of agriculture. The examination 
will be held throughout the country on 
April 4, and will consist of question on 
the theory and practice of agriculture and 
on plant pathology and economic entomol- 
ogy. The applicant will also be rated on 
education and experience. Thorough 
knowledge of irrigation methods is re- 
quired, and each applicant must have 
completed at least two years of study in 
agriculture in a college or university of 
recognized standing. The salary at 
Albuquerque is $1,240 a year. Quarters, 
light, and heat are furnished free. Full 
information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commisson, Washngton, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of United 
States civil service examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 


ws 


Of more than 7,000 mentally defective 
children in Scotland, only 3,200 are un- 
der instruction in special schools and in- 
stitutions. Nearly 1,500 of these are in 
schools and classes under the Glasgow 
educational authorities, who are institut- 
ing a special course of training for teach- 
ers of children of this type. 


Conferences of Business Men 
and Teachers 


Meeting Held in New York and in Colum- 


bus. Fundamental Operations and Prac- 
tices of Business Are Discussed 
RGANIZATION and conduct of 


American business, including pro- 
duction, marketing, and office manage- 
ment, were discussed at the third re- 
gional conference of business men and 
high-school teachers, held by the United 
States Bureau of Education at New 
York, March 2 and 3. These conferences 
have aimed to correlate standardized 
business experience with the teaching of 
business subjects in the high school, in- 
cluding the social studies. Representa- 
tives of business organizations and of 
Federal, State, and city departments 
of government discussed what service 
they could render to high-school teachers 
of business subjects and showed how 
their organizations promote and serve 
business. Fundamental operations and 
practices of business were described by 
representatives of various corporations, 
and methods of solving business prob- 
lems were discussed. Among the speak- 
ers were William Mather Lewis, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Lee Galloway, of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York City. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, was chairman of the con- 
ference. 

A similar conference took place in Co- 
lumbus, March 9 and 10. Among the 
speakers were Col. Edward Orton, jr., 
president of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce, Eugene 8S. Gregg, of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. 


wy 
Champion Spellers’ Contest 
at State Fair 


To create interest in spelling, the 
Wyoming State Department of Educa- 
tion held spelling contests in the various 
counties. The champion speller of each 
county was selected through tests man- 
aged by the county superintendents, and 
at the State fair in September the win- 
ners of 21 county contests competed for 
the State championship. The list of 
words to be used in the State contest 
was sent from the office of the State de- 
partment of education to every elemen- 
tary and rural teacher so that every 
school might have equal opportunity to 
prepare for the contest. Gold, silver, 
and bronze medals were awarded for the 
first, second, and third prizes. 
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District System a Cause of Backwardness 


Survey Commission Reports that Oklahoma Schools Must Have 
Larger Unit of Organization. System of Taxation Is Defective. 
Other Findings of Commission 


XISTING defects in Oklahoma’s 
E educational system are caused 
mainly by its adherence to the dis- 
trict system, says the report of a comuinit- 
tee appointed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, which made a 
month’s study of educational conditions 
in the State. It is the opinion of this 
committee that the district as a unit of 
taxation, organization, and administra- 
tion must be abolished if equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is ever to be gained, 
even approximately, for the control of 
education is now divided among more 
than 5,000 rural school districts and 
nearly 300 independent districts, varying 
in size, wealth, and desire to support 
schools. Other causes of Oklahoma’s 
backwardness in education, as it ap- 
peared in the course of the survey, are a 
defective system of taxation, a system of 
school finance which makes it impossible 
to provide adequate school funds, and an 
unscientific method of apportioning the 
State funds which ignores both the abil- 
ity and the effort of the local units. 
That the county be established as the 
local school unit, with taxing and bond- 
ing powers, is strongly urged, with the 
expectation of equalizing local rates of 
taxation within the counties. Removal 
of all limitations on State and local tax- 
ation, fair apportionment of school mon- 
eys according to the amount spent on 
education by the local units, and length- 
ening of the school year are also recom- 
mended. 


Responsibility is too Much Divided. 


Vital’ and effective leadership is a 
necessity for a successful educational 
policy, and to attain this leadership the 
report urges that the State Department 
of Education be enlarged and strength- 
ened. Conditions are now unfavorable 
to the exercise of good leadership, for 
educational affairs are in the hands of 
a large number of unrelated boards and 
offices, so that responsibility is divided. 
It will be necessary not only to establish 
a strong staff and to pay the officials 
adequately, but also to take their sug- 
gestions for improvement of the schools, 
gays the report. In the past, the State 
has failed to accept progressive recom- 
mendations made by its State, county, 
and city superintendents. 

Oklahoma’s progress in higher educa- 
tion has been remarkable during the past 
15 years, but if the demands for higher 
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education are to be met adequately in 
the future the State must provide still 
more generously. To allow the presi- 
dents and faculties of the various higher 
institutions to plan for the development 
of their work they should be given long 
tenure. Since the university, the agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, the college 
for women, and the privately controlled 
colleges prepare teachers for the second- 


ary schools, it is recommended that the 


teachers’ colleges discontinue their 
courses in secondary training for the 
present and train only elementary 
teachers. Recommendations are made 
for the improvement of the home-econo- 
mics, engineering, and medical courses 
in the various higher institutions. <A 
change in the location of the colored 
agricultural and normal university is 
urged, to a place nearer to the main 
centers of the colored population and 
nearer to a railroad. 


Rural Education eoseomiih Important 


The problem of developing adequate 
educational facilities for the rural popu- 
lation is an important one in any State, 
and it is especially important in a State 
like Oklahoma, where 75 per cent of the 
population is classed as rural. Schools 
were visited in 46 of the 77 counties. 
The members of the survey staff visited 
rural schools in 40 counties, and found 
great difference between the various 
counties. Some counties were rich and 
progressive enough to have an accredited 
high school within 6 miles of every 
child in the county and others were un- 
able to give secondary education to the 
greater part of the children eligible 
for it. 

In visiting about 1,000 rural school 
buildings in 40 counties representing all 
localities, all types of building, and 
all financial and industrial conditions 
of the State, the survey staff found a 
great lack of knowledge of sanitary re- 
quirements, of rules for good lighting, 
and of other points in school building. 
Often it would cost no more to comply 
with good usage, and the committee 
urges that school boards and superin- 
tendents seek advice from specialists in 
school building; the State department 
should employ specialists to give this 
service. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
rural schools is the lack of skilled teach- 
ing, says the report. In 90 per cent of 
the rural schools the instruction was 


found to be poor, and it is the com- 
mittee’s opinion that this inferiority is 
caused by lack of professional super- 
vision and of preparation for the work 
the teachers are trying to do. The State 
has established six colleges for train- 
ing teachers, but in none of them has 
any adequate attention been given to 
the supply of teachers for rural schools. 
A constantly increasing percentage of 
the students should be prepared for 
teaching in rural schools. 
Appoint County Superintendents 

To give skilled supervision to the large 
numbers of untrained and inexperienced 
teachers in the rural districts, the county 
superintendents should be appointed ac- 
cording to professional qualifications and 
should not be elected, as they are now. 
The county superintendent’s salary 
should be not less than that paid to the 
superintendent of schools in a first-class 
city. 

The people of Oklahoma are to be com- 
mended for the progress they have made 
in consolidating schools in the face of 
serious financial obstacles, says the re- 
port. The growing number of centralized 
schools indicates that the State author- 
ities should give special attention to the 
needs of these schools and this direction 
will be possible when the State depart- 
ment of education has been strengthened. 


wy 


Commercial Work to Alternate 
With College 


Beginning with next year’s entering 
class, all business training students in 
the Municipal University of Akron will 
be put upon the cooperative basis. Dur- 
ing the first year of their five-year 
course, they will be employed in pro- 
duction and will attend college and work 
in alternate two-week periods. After the 
first year, they will be placed in commer- 
cial positions and their part-time work 
will be so arranged that they will spend 
a part of each day in college and the re- 
mainder at work. The latter arrange- 
ment will avoid the disadvantages of 
lack of continuity both on the job and in 
the school. 

In its broadest sense, education is 
training which enables one to utilize the 
experiences of himself and others in solv- 
ing the problems of every-day life. 
Therefore, any method which increases 
the useful, practical experience of a stu- 
dent gives him a larger fund from which 
to draw in the solving of his daily prob- 
lems. The cooperative method also gives 
the student a contact with life as it ac- 
tually is and not as it is portrayed in 
books. 
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ALARCH, 1928 


The American School Superintendent 


AY VISITORS to meetings of the de- 
partment of superintendence are 
struck by the high level of ability which 
marks the proteedings, but even more 
by the tremendous earnestness and sin- 
cerity and the businesslike directness 
which is noticeable everywhere. It may 
or may not be true that “the best think- 
ing done on public education is done in 
that body,” as one of its members re- 
cently declared, but none will deny that 
in the combination of zeal, enterprise, 
and intellect no other body of men which 
this country has produced can surpass 
them. 

‘There is reason for it. No mere peda- 
gogue, living in a realm above the affairs 
of everyday life, can fill the réle of 
superintendent of schools in America. 
Your modern superintendent must do 
his full share of deep thinking on occa- 
sion, but, besides being a well-trained 
scholar, he must be a man of affairs, 
capable of administering important prop- 
erty interests, and an acknowledged 
leader of men. How weil the members 
of the profession measure up to the 
highest standards required may be seen 
by anyone who cares to attend their an- 
nual conventions. 

The conspicuous success of American 
public schools is due to no other cause 
half so much as to the system of super- 
intendence which has grown up since 
Nathan Bishop, of Providence, showed 
the way in 1839. American school boards 
have learned to employ men of the high- 
est competence and to be guided by their 
advice. Rarely having arbitrary powers 
the judgment of the superintendent is 
normally the directing force in the 
schools under his supervision as fully as 
if he were in fact the dictator. The 
boards are satisfied to have it so, and 
they deliberately seek men of power who 
are able thus to lead them. 

The financial rewards of the profes- 
sion are not as great as in some other 
professions, perhaps, but they are not to 
be despised, nevertheless, Many super- 
intendents are better paid than United 
States Senators, and some of them could 


not accept a Cabinet position without 
sacrifice. Such prizes for conspicuous 
Success are drawing more and more men 
of the finest type into the business of 
teaching, as the increased attendance in 
the teachers colleges as well as the high 
character of the membership of the De- 
partment of Superintendence clearly 
proves. 

The influence of the superintendents is 
shown no more happily than in the con- 
tented and loyal attitude of the American 
teaching body as compared with the 
teachers of some other English-speaking 
countries. The superintendents almost 
invariably have reached their positions 


- after experience as teachers or princi- 


pals, and they are in full sympathy with 
the feelings and aspirations of the teach- 
ers under them. ‘The teachers are accus- 
tomed to regard the superintendents as 
their friends and protectors, and de- 
servedly so; and since the relations of 
the teachers are always with the super- 
intendents rather than with the school 
boards, conflicts like those which in re- 
cent years have so marred the conduct 
of the schools of other countries have 
been practically unknown in America. 
Accustomed ws we are to the whole- 
some atmosphere of our schools, we are 
prone to overlook the fact that the rea- 
son for it lies in the activities of the 
American school superintendent. 


wo 
“The Spring Meeting” at Cleveland 


AKING a brief and sufficient report 

of a meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence is like making a sat- 

isfactory photograph of the Grand Can- 

yon of the Colorado—it can not be done. 

The immensity of the subject makes it 
impossible. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of organizations affiliated with 
the Department of Superintendence has 
been cut down from 55 to 14, the official 
program showed that 56 regular meet- 
ings were scheduled between Sunday 
afternoon, February 25, and Thursday 
evening, March 1, inclusive. Approxi- 
mately 400 addresses, papers, and com- 
mittee reports were delivered by about 
300 persons. Nearly a hundred speakers 
were heard more than once. Dr, Charles 
H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. William C, Bagley, of teachers’ 
college, Columbia University, were most 
in demand, and cach of them appeared 
on the program five times. Doctor Judd 
read two formal papers and Doctor Bag- 
ley three. F 

It is naturally out of the question to 
report adequately a meeting of such ex- 
tent in the limits of Scnoot Lirz, We 


present in this number sketches of some 
of its features written by members of 
the staff of the Bureau of Education, 
and we shall print from time to time a 
few of the papers in full. That is all 
we can do. With a wealth of material 
of the highest type, supplied by the 
courtesy of the authors and of the 
officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we can not give ourselves and 
our readers the satisfaction of publish- 
ing more than a small part of it. We 
realize this with a sense of personal loss. 

No better volume of educational liter- 
ature is produced in the United States 
than the full proceedings of the National 
Education Association, and the papers 
presented at “the spring meeting” con- 
tribute at least their full share to its 
excellence. 


% 
Federal Council for Citizenship 
Training 


ae MAKE constructive suggestions as 

to how the Federal officers may co- 
operate to Secure more effective citizen- 
ship training, both in their own work 
and in cooperation with all other public 
and private agencies throughout the 
country, the President has created the 
“Federal Council for Citizenship Train- 
ing.” 

The order creating this council re- 
sulted from a recommendation made by 
the Conference on Training for Citizen- 
ship and National Defense, held under 
the auspices of the War Department in 
November, 1922. It is composed of rep- 
resentatives of 10 executive departments 
and of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education and the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
by the President’s order the facilities of 
all Federal offices are available as far as 
practicable to further the work of the 
council. 

The council has elected as its officers, 
Dr. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, chairman; Dr. A. C. True, Di- 
rector States Relations Service, vice 
chairman; Dr. C. R. Mann, War Depart- 
ment, secretary. The methods of pro- 
cedure are now under consideration. 
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To discuss athletics for girls with a 
view to formulating definite standards 
of achievement, the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation will meet in Wash- 
ington, April 6 and 7. Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, president of the organization, 
has called this conference. 
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No one will therefore doubt that one 
boy sharpens the genius of another boy 
more than any one else can.—Comenius. 
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Discuss Work-Study-Play Plan 


Conference of Superintendents Who Have Had Experience with That Form of School 


Organization. 
to Activities in Auditorium. 


r ‘ers the work-study-play or pla- 
toon plan of school organization 
is adapted to any type of city was 

agreed by representatives of cities of all 
sizes at the second annual conference 
on this plan called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Cleve- 
land, February 27. Economy in use of 
the building under this plan was empha- 
sized by W. J. Bankes, dean, teachers’ 
college, University of Akron, who said 
that the platoon school uses all the 
building all the time and thus cares for 
a greater number of pupils than the 
traditional school. Dean Bankes found 
that the cost of supplies is lessened and 
that fewer textbooks and less equip- 
ment are needed, since the special rooms 
with their books and equipment serve 
several groups of pupils. 


Capacity Increased One Half. 


Increase in the capaclty of the school 
from 88 to 50 per cent is insured by 
the introduction of the work-study-play 
plan, according to F. D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. How 
200 children who had been obliged to 
attend part-time sessions were given the 
advantage of a full-time program when 
the platoon system was Installed In a 
Wilmington (Del.) school was told by 
David A. Ward, superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Ward said that a compara- 
tively small expenditure was required 
to remodel the school for this purpose. 

Initiative is developed in children under 
the work-study-play plan, said W. W. 
Borden, superintendent of schools, South 
Bend, Ind. He found that children and 
teachers are happier and more in- 
terested in their work than in the ordi- 
nary type of school. As parents realize 
more and more that the school work is 
more attractive when organized In thls 
way, the plan is spreading, and 54 
platoon schools have now been organized 
in Detroit. The establishment of these 
schools was discussed by Rose Phillips, 
supervisor of Detroit’s platoon schools. 


Affects Preparation of Teachers. 


Since the platoon schools have become 
so numerous, it has become necessary for 
the normal schools and other teacher- 
training institutions to give special 
preparation that will meet the needs of 
the new type of school. Ben. G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, New Castle, 
Pa., and W. F. Kennedy, principal, Mc- 
Kelvey School, Pittsburgh, agreed that 


Conduces to Economy and Efficiency. Especial Attention 
Beneficial Effects Upon Pupils. 


the normal] schools should prepare their 
students to conduct auditorium programs 
and other activities that are a necessary 
part of the work-study-play organization. 


Cooperation with Playground Associations. 


Some results and possibilities of the 
plan were pointed out at a dinner held on 
the same day. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, intro- 
duced the speakers. Cooperation between 
the schools and the Playground and Rec- 
Teation Associatlon of America was urged 
by Willlam A. Wirt, superintendent of 
schools, Gary, Ind. Better play facili- 
ties for the children would be gained by 
such a joining of forces, said Superin- 
tendent Wirt. 

Parents in Detroit are in favor of 
the plan, sald Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools in that city. The edu- 
eational advantages of the platoon 
schools are widely recognized, and De 
troit people are glad to see the plan 
extended. 

That junior high schools should be 
organized on the work-study-play plan, 
both for educatlonal advantage and 
economy of operation, was urged by 
John G. Rossman, supervisor of sec- 
ondary education, Fort Smith, Ark., at 
the evening sesslon. The educational 
advantage of the auditorium period was 
pointed out by several speakers. 


Pupils Conduct Auditorium Exercises. 


How the girls of Washington Irving 
High School, New York City, use the 
principle of self-activity In their audi- 
torlum work was described by Wlilliam 
McAndrew, associate superintendent of 
schools. The auditorium work gives 
the puplls self-confidence, said Doctor 
McAndrew, and prepares them for situa- 
tions they must meet in the future. The 
students make school announcements, 
read the Bible aloud, and take over 
other activlitles that In the traditlonal 
school belong to the principal. He urged 
the necessity for careful rehearsal of 
all auditorium activities, so as not to 
lose the interest of the audience by a 
slipshod performance. Doctor McAndrew 
suggested that neighboring schools ex- 
change productions, so that a carefully 
prepared dramatization will reach a 
greater number of auditors. The girls 
are encouraged to suggest the programs, 
and their ideas are put in practice under 
the guidance of the teachers. 

General information, current events, 
information on vocations for upper-grade 


children, musle, visual instruction, dram- 
atization, and debates are on the audi- 
torium .programs in the Franklin School, 
Port Arthur, Tex., according to Leon- 
ard Power, principal. Every child in 
the school has a 42-minute auditorium 
period every school day, and the work 
is graded, so that each of the six audi- 
torium groups into which the 3,000 chil- 
dren are divided may have a suitable 
program. 


Socializing Influence is Noticeable. 


That the work-study-play plan In- 
ereases the socializing influence of the 
school was maintained by Grace Somer- 
will, principal, First Street School, War- 
ren, Ohlo. This socializing effect may be 
especially noted in children whose home 
training has been neglected, sald the 
speaker. This idea was further de- 
veloped by Elsa Ueland, president of 
Carson College, Philadelphia, who told 
how a school for orphan girls was oper- 
ated successfully on the work-study-play 
plan. These girls received great advan- 
tage from the manual-training work, 
which prepared them to earn a living 
when they left the school, and from the 
opportunity for play which they espe- 
cially needed on account of their lack 
of home life. 

The educators attending the confer- 
ence requested the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to study the possibilities 
of auditorium work. This commlttee 
will report at a conference to be called 
in 1924. An exhiblt showing the vari- 
ous activities of platoon schools in De- 
troit, Akron, Mount Vernon, and other 
cities was examined by hundreds of per- 
sons. -Among the buildings pictured was 
a 24-section school in Detroit, built espe- 
cially for use under the work-study-play 
plan. The secretary of the conference 
was Alice Barrows, of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 
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Marked Gain Follows Special Diet 
and Mild Exercise 


To demonstrate to the parents of 20,000 
undernourished school children of New 
York City that their children can be re- 
stored to robust health through proper 
feeding and exercise, Dr. Royal 8. Cope- 
land, city health commissioner, formed a 
special nutrition class. Twenty-nine of 
the pupils gained a total of 27 pounds 
during the first week of the course of 
selected diet and mild exercise. The 
class appeared at the annual health ex- 
hibit held in January during “ Health 
Week.” 
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Marked Interest in Kinder- 
garten Education 


Objectives in Kindergarten Education Con- 
sidered by Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers. 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


HE INTEREST in the progress of 

kindergarten education was shown 

by the large attendance at the program 

of the Council of Kindergarten Super- 

visors and Training Teachers at the 

Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, February 28. 

The objectives of kindergarten educa- 
tion and their relation to the objectives 
in the work to follow constituted the 
underlying thought of the program. The 
importance of the kindergarten to 4 com- 
plete system of elementary education was 
emphasized by the speakers at the 
luncheon which preceded the regular 
program, and which was attended by 
over 500 people, representing all phases 
of educational work. ‘The significance 
of the kindergarten to the school as a 
whole was further emphasized by the 
speakers on the regular program. The 
topics and speakers in this program were 
as follows: 

“Kindergarten objectives which may 
be measured in terms of the modern 
elementary schools,’ Mary E. Pennell, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“How these objectives may be built 
upon in the lower grades,” Margaret C. 
Holmes, assistant director of kinder- 
gartens, New York City. 

“New objectives in training teachers 
for the kindergarten of to-day,” dna 
Dean Baker, president, National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Chicago, 
Tl. 


Begins Training for Social Efficiency. 


The general purpose of these addresses 
was to show that the objectives of kin- 
dergarten education were identical with 
those of general education in the larger 
sense; and that the specific objectives 
of the kindergarten serve as a basis for 
the objectives of the work in the lower 
grades. Miss Pennell, the first speaker, 
interpreted the general objectives of all 
education as ‘social efficiency.” In 
such efficiency right attitudes and hab- 
its constitute the most fundamental fac- 
tor. It is because these attitudes and 
habits are formed in the early years 
that the kindergarten is essential to the 
best school work. It is during these 
years that children’s developing inter- 
ests and activities need directing in 
such a way that the habits and attitudes 


that make for social efficiency may be 
the result. 

The second speaker, Miss Holmes, 
dwelt upon the need of maintaining the 


same objectives during the early pri- - 


mary years, but enlarging these to meet 
the newer needs that arise from the 
children’s progressive development. She 
dwelt in particular upon the need of 
meeting the child’s physical needs since 
the period from 6 to 8 years is one of 
rapid physical development. She showed 
that the mastery of the tools of knowl- 
edge is a means of increasing children’s 
social efficiency since the ability to read 
enlarges their range of knowledge. Ac- 
quiring this mastery should be recog- 
nized as a means and not considered as 
an end in itself however, and should not 
obscure the larger objectives for this 
period—the further development of right 
attitudes and habits, acquiring an ap- 
preciation of the best things, and gain- 
ing skill in the arts of expression. Miss 
Holmes commented on the fact that the 
carying out of these larger objectives 
necessitated an equipment for the first 
and second grades corresponding in some 
degree to that of the kindergarten and 
a corresponding degree of informality in 
the character of the work to be done. 


Study the Individual Student. 


The last speaker, Miss Baker, showed 
in a most interesting way how their 
same objectives apply—or should apply— 
to the training of kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers. She showed the need of 
social efficiency on the part of the pro- 
spective teacher, and the need on the 
part of the training teacher of making a 
eareful study of each student to note 
the points in which she needs further 
development in order to gain the ef- 
ficiency in question. She then traced in 
considerable detail the several objectives 
which the training teacher must have 
in mind as growing out of present day 
conceptions of education. These were 
too detailed to be given here, but they 
aided in rounding out the program of 
the meeting in a significant way. ‘The 
general effect of the consideration of 
educational objectives beginning with 
the kindergarten and ending with the 
teacher-training school was to give those 
present a new sense of the unity of 
education in its larger interpretation ; 
and in that unity they could not fail 
to recognize the kindergarten as an or- 
ganic part in the unity in question. 
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One man in every three of the United 
States Marine Corps is enrolled in the 
Marine Corps Institute, more than 6,000 
now taking courses provided by the in- 
stitute 


To Seek Physically Perfect 
Boys 


Contest in New York High Schools to 
Determine City’s Physically Best Boy. 
Valuable Prizes Presented to Winners 


N connection with the observance of 
“Health Week,” January 22-27, a 
contest was held to select the high-school 
boy with the best physical equipment in 
the city of New York. Four boys were 
selected to represent each high school, 
and in each borough the boy rated first, 
second, and third received a gold, a 
silver, and a bronze prize, respectively. 
The boy who won the city prize had-a 
gold bar added to his borough prize, and 
the school he represented received a 
silver trophy to be held for a year. 

The boys were judged by a scale total- 
ing 100 points, including three groups, 
physical examination, posture, and motor 
tests. The physical examination rating 
was given for freedom from remediable 
defects of vision, hearing, breathing, nu- 
trition, hernia, and skin, and counted 30 
points. Posture while standing, march- 
ing, and stretching counted 30 points. 
The motor tests included chinning, stand- 
ing broad jump, throwing basketball 
goals, and strength of grip, and counted 
40 points. It was required that each 
contestant be certified by the principal 
of his school as satisfactory in scholar- 
ship, personal hygiene, and character. 
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Tests of High-School 


Nation-Wide 
Students 

Intelligence of high-school students 
will be made the subject of a nation-wide 
survey, according to plans made by the 
National Association of High-School In- 
spectors and Supervisors at their annual 
meeting, held in connection with the 
meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence at Cleveland, February 26 and 
27. Committees appointed at the 1922 
meeting made preliminary reports on the 
determination of high-school levels of 
pupil attainment, on the number and 
kinds of tests to be used, and on the 
method of attack. One session was de- 
voted to discussion of these reports. At 
the second session a round-table confer- 
ence was held to discuss the tendency in 
some communities toward financial re- 
trenchment in school support. 
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Study of the Constitution of the 
United States is to be made compulsory 
in the schools of New Jersey, according 
to a bill passed by the assembly. 
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Rural School Administrators 


Convene 


Meeting in Conjunction With Department of Superintendence. Lively 
Discussion over Method of Selecting County Superintendents. County 
Unit of Organization Generally Favored 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief Rural School Division, Bureau of Education 


HE DEPARTMENT of Rural Edu- 
cation of the National Education 
Association held its meetings in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, Tues- 
day afternoon, and Thursday morning, 
afternoon, and evening. Beside the gen- 
eral meetings of the department, sec- 
tional meetings were held of four groups, 
namely: State superintendents and super- 
visors of rural schools; county superin- 
tendents and rural supervisors, persons 
engaged in preparation of teachers, and 
village and consolidated school principals. 
The vocational directors and rural ex- 
tension workers met this year with the 
department of vocational education and 
practical arts. Not only were the meet- 
ings unusually well attended but the sub- 
jects discussed were of exceptional in- 
terest and moment. 


Informal Discussions Specially Fruitful 


A wide diversity of interests was rep- 
resented by the topics presented in the 
several programs. General administra- 
tive organization, professional supervi- 
sion, and school consolidation were among 
the most important program topics. 
Added interest was given to the whole 
program, especially the general sessions, 
because of the unusual time available for 
discussion. This was due in part to the 
fact that several important speakers were 
unable to be present, to the courtesy of 
President C. G. Sargent, and to the fact 
that a particularly alert body of county 
superintendents and other rural work- 
ers were in attendance. The interest 
aroused by the discussions, the large 
number of participants, and the quality 
of the points brought out through the 
discussions were ample proof of the de- 
sirability of a program which allows even 
more time than was at the disposal of 
the chairman for this purpose at the 
Cleveland meeting. 

The first general program, held on 
Tuesday afternoon, was devoted to the 
report of the National Education Asso- 
ciation committee on county superin- 
tendents’ problems offered by Mr. Lee 
Driver, director of rural education, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Hdu- 


cation. Mr. Driver's report was based on 
replies to questionnaires sent to county 
Superintendents. About 10 county su- 
perintendents in each State were se- 
lected to answer the inquiries by the 
respective State superintendents. The 
report covered such problems as “ Unit 
of administration,” 
school boards,’ “Method of selection 
of superintendents,’ ‘“ Supervisors and 
teachers.” 


Agree on Efficacy of County Unit. 


Apparently there is almost complete 
unanimity of opinion among county su- 
perintendents and with a few exceptions 
among State superintendents concerning 
the efficacy of the county as the unit of 
administration, and concerning the ad- 
vantages of the appointive method ‘of 
selecting a superintendent as opposed to 
election by popular vote. This particular 
section of Mr. Driver’s report precipi- 
tated lively discussion, State Superin- 
tendent Blair of Illinois rose to question 
this part of the committee’s report. He 
explained at some length that 90 per cent 
of the Illinois superintendents were in 
favor of election by the people and ques- 
tioned the findings of the committee as 
representative of the opinion of county 
superintendents in Illinois, if not in 
other parts of the country. The discus- 
sion was soon in full swing. Superin- 
tendents from all parts of the house rose, 
asking for the privilege of the floor. The 
chairman remarked that it seemed as if 
he were presiding over a session of a 
State legislature. Several superintend- 
ents were present who had served under 
both systems. These added spice to the 
discussion by relating humorous _inci- 
dents from their own experience to jus- 
tify their conclusions regarding the ad- 
vantages of the appointive method of se- 
lection. At the close of the discussion 
an expression of the sentiment of the 
superintendents present was requested 
with the result that only two votes were 
registered in favor of the _ elective 
method. That the subject was still of 
much interest to the group in attendance 
and they had still much to say in regard 
to it, was proved by the renewal of the 


“Relationship to .- 


discussion at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion when County Superintendent Coon 
of North Carolina gave an interesting 
and humorous account of the movement 
for consolidating schools in his county. 
Much of his success he attributed to the 
county unit plan of organization in North 
Carolina. 


Ample Supervision in Maryland. 


State Superintendent Cook, of Mary- 
land, speaking on the topic “ Two decades 
uuder the county board of education,” 
outlined for the meeting a plan provid- 
ing ample supervision for the rural 
schools of Maryland as enacted into law 
by the recent legislature. Mr. Cook told 
of the fact that the plan contemplated 
a supervisor for every 40 rural school 
teachers, and that salaries of rural 
supervisors and superintendents ranged 
from about $2,040 to $4,140 per year. 
He also explained the fact that the 
duties of county superintendents were 
earefully set forth in the law and re- 
quested that if any person present knew 
of legitimate duties defined for city 
superintendents not included for county 
superintendents under the terms of the 
Maryland law that he make it known. 
The speaker’s contention, in short, was 
to the effect that provision in Maryland 
for supervising rural schools was equal 
in efficiency to that usually made for 
supervising city schools. 

Tuesday evening the rural department 
held a joint meeting with the depart- 
ment of superintendence and it was ad- 
dressed by Aaron Sapiro, of the Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Association. This ad- 
dress was one of the most eloquent of 
any given during the Cleveland meet- 
ing. Mr. Sapiro stressed the value of 
farmers’ organizations and insisted on 
the necessity of such organizations for 
the marketing of farm products. He 
cited as examples of success the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Association of Kentucky. He insisted 
that farmers should not only make more 
money but should spend it intelligently. 
In fact, the only purpose for making 
money is that it be spent intelligently. 
The speaker also emphasized the neces- 
sity of better living for farmers and 
better schools for farm children, and 
said that only educated farmers can or- 
ganize effectively. Therefore, economic 
welfare and education are inseparable. ; 


Discuss Rural School Supervision. 


If the amount of discussion and the 
pertinence of the questions ralsed are 
just criteria, after the county unit of 
organization the next most important 
topic on the program was that of rural 
school supervision. Two large sections 
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were devoted to the discussion of thls 
subject from the point of view of State 
supervisors and from that of local super- 
visors. Superintendents and supervi- 
sors were immensely interested in the de- 
tails of supervision—that is, how. to 
supervise rural schools, as presented by 
the various speakers; the relative merits 
of the two systems, 1. e., territorial or 
sectional versus the special grade or sub- 
ject plan, were set forth by the different 
speakers. Practically all of the speak- 
ers spoke of the necessity of some defi- 
nite plan of organization for the purpose 
of supervision and emphasized the fact 
that the chief purpose of supervision is 
to help teachers to grow professionally 
and to improve and maintain a high 
standard of classro@m instruction. The 
need of effective internal organization 
for both one-teacher and consolidated 
schools; community cooperation and an 
appreciative understanding between 
supervisors, teachers, and patrons were 
also °emphasized. Questions from _ the 
various superintendents present concern- 
ing such details of supervision as length 
and number of visits, organization of 
teachers for the administration of super- 
vision, supervision by groups versus in- 
dividual supervision, and the like, were 
numerous aud pertinent. A moving- 
picture film prepared by the Bureau of 
Education showing rural-school supervi- 
sion as practiced in several States was 
shown to all sections. 


Farm the Best Home. 


The general session on Thursday after- 
noon was devoted chiefly to the subject 
of consolidation. Prof. Macy Campbell, 
of Cedar Falls, Iowa, discussing the sub- 
ject of the afternoon, spoke of the ad- 
vantages of farm life to the individual 
and to the Nation. The speaker said 
that comparing the life of the people in 
rural and urban communities he was 
convinced that the farm offered the best 
home for the family, was the chief 
source of national wealth and that the 
farm family was the foundation of our 
civilized society. The consolidated school 
conserves farm life and consequently 
conserves the best life of the Nation. 
Only through eflicient education can the 
Nation keep the best and highest type of 
home for the conservation of civilization 
and national life. 

John M. Foote, State rural school 
agent of Louisiana and president elect of 
the rural department, gave the report 
of the committee on “Comparative in- 
struction in one-teacher and consolidated 
rural schools.” This report states that 
comparisons between the two types of 
schools have usually been based on ad- 
ministrative conditions. This study was 


planned in the hope of securing informa- 
tion comparing the two types of school 
on the quality and results of instruction. 

Comparisons are based on results of 
standard tests in reading, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, and handwriting. 
Twenty States are represented in the 
study, nearly 11,000 puplls in consoli- 
dated schools and 4,700 pupils in one- 
teacher schools. Some conclusions of 
the study are summarized in the report 
as follows: 


Compares Two Types of Schools. 


1. Pupils in a one-teacher school are 
younger by 0.14 of a year than are those 
in the consolidated school. 

2. The holding power of the consoli- 
dated school is superior to that of the 
one-teacher school in the upper grades. 

3. There is a significant difference in 
the grade-achievement in favor of the 
consolidated school. 

4. When converted into terms of yearly 
progress the grade-achievemeut differ- 
ences range from 18 to 40 per cent with a 
general median difference of 27 per cent. 

5. The subject-achievement differences 
range from 10 to 44 per cent with a gen- 
eral median of 27.3 per cent. The 
greatest difference is in rate of handwrit- 
ing and smallest is in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. Compreliension of reading 
ranks third. 

6. The grade-achievement differences 
tend to increase from grade to grade. 
The differences in the three upper grades 
are distinctly larger than are those of 
the three lower grades. 

7. The age-achievement differences are 
in favor of the consolidated school and 
tend to confirm the differences found In 
grade-achievement. 

The sessions ended with the first an- 
nual dinner for county superintendents 
and other rural school speciallsts, Thurs- 
day night. Though held on the last 
night of the meeting the banquet was ex- 
ceptionally well attended. Mr. C. G. Sar- 
gent, president of the department, presid- 
ing as toastmaster, introduced the speak- 
ers. The general topic “The millenium 
in rural education ” was responded to by 
Dr. John J. Tigert, commissioner of edu- 
cation, County Superintendent A. L. Har- 
man, of Montgomery, Ala., State Rural 
School Inspector U. J. Hoffman of 
Springfield, Ill., County Superintendent 
T. S. Davis, of Altoona, Pa. At the close 
of the speaking the audience remained 
to see a moving picture film prepared by 
the Bureau of Education, showing rural 
school consolidation in the United States. 
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No tuition fees are charged at Crelgh- 
ton University, Omaha, Nebr., except 
for premedical courses . 


Unemployed British Children 


A Problem 


Three Hundred Thousand Young People 
Neither Working Nor in School. Minister 
of Labor Proposes Educational Centers 


By FRED TAIT 


HE MINISTRY OF LABOR has re- 
cently issued a circular drawing the 
attention of local education authorities 
to the large number of children who 
have left school during the years of in- 
dustrial depression who have been un- 
able to find employment. It is estimated 
that there are 300,000 of these children 
between the ages of 14 and 18, who are 
simply running wild, wasting time, de- 
veloping lazy habits and dégenerating 
into unemployables. 

Had the Government not abandoned 
the continuation schools under the act 
of 1918 the problem would not have 
arisen, for these children would pow 
have been attending part-time schools, 
which would have been compulsory. 
The scheme propounded by the Minister 
of Labor is that in each local education 
area centers should be opened at which 
recreation and instruction will be com- 
bined. All children between the ages of 
14 and 18 who are unemployed will be 
admitted. There will be organized 
games, handicrafts and lectures. For 
the girls courses in cookery and domestic 
science will be provided and for the boys 
woodwork and drawing. In addition les- 
sons in various subjects will be given. 
The motive is not so much education as 
to keep the children interested, keep 
them off the streets, and prevent them 
degenerating into “street corner boys.” 
The centers will be open for five half 
days each week, 


Local and State Authorities Cooperate 


The local authorities will provide the 
building, but the State will pay three 
quarters of the cost of maintenance. 
Unfortunately the centers must be volun- 
tary, for the Minister of Labor can only 
compel children in receipt of unemployed 
benefit to attend, and most of the chil- 
dren have never worked and so have not 
yet come under the national insurance 
acts. However, a number of large towns 
including Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Plymouth, Barrow, and Dumbar- 
ton have already promised to put the 
scheme into operation, and London, New- 
castle, Cardiff and others have it under 
consideration. 

The scheme is interesting and its re- 
sults are bound to be beneficial both to 
the child and the State. If it is success- 
ful it may result In the continuation 
schools proper being established. 
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Arkansas Schools Require More Money 


State-Wide Survey Discloses Defects in Financial System 
Wealth Sufficient to Justify Greater Expenditures. Teachers 
Need Better Preparation 


HAT public sentiment must be 
aroused to avoid a fiscal break- 
down in the public-school system 
of Arkansas, or even to maintain present 
standards, is the opinion of the State hon- 
orary educational commission, which was 
appointed in 1921 by Gov. T. C. McRae 
to study educational conditions in the 
State. At the beginning of its work this 
commission requested Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to conduct a survey of Arkansas 
schools and to recommend means for im- 
provement. <A report of this survey was 
made in October, 1922, and copies widely 
circulated throughout the State. After 
six weeks of consideration the educa- 
tional commission formulated its con- 
clusions and presented them to the gov- 
ernor. 


Material Wealth Depends on Education 


These conclusions state that the in- 
crease of material wealth of Arkansas 
depends primarily upon a greatly im- 
proved public-school system; that there 
is sufficient wealth in Arkansas now to 
provide for increased facilitles without 
serious burden to the citizens; and that 
public sentiment for improvement of the 
public-school system is constantly grow- 
ing, so that the people will follow the 
leadership of the governor, the State 
superintendent, and the legislature, in 
their efforts to improve the schools. 

Increased revenue, better teacher-train- 
ing facilities, and strong educational 
leadership are the primary needs of the 
public-school system, according to the 
commission. 'To supply additional reve- 
nue, the report urges that further taxes 
be collected on corporations and on in- 
heritances, and that a State serverance 
tax and a State income tax be created. 
A change in the method of apportioning 
State school funds is recommended, so 
ag to abolish the present unfair method 
of basing this apportionment upon the 
school census. Other suggestions include 
the establishment of a State equalization 
fund and of a State educational budget 
commission. 


Ten-Year Program Recommended 


Setting up as a minimum standard the 
average educational achievement of the 
United States, a 10-year program of im- 
provement should be undertaken, includ- 
ing a building program for all State 
educational institutions. Jacilities and 


opportunities for education in the various 
parts of the State should be equalized, 
and school-tax burdens evenly dis- 
tributed, says the report. A minimum 
school year of 160 days, enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law, and 
simplification of the present school laws 
are also urged. 


New Normal Schools Required 


To improve the quality of teaching the 
commission believes that the State board 
of education should be empowered and 
required to establish a scale of educa- 
tional and professional requirements for 
all positions in the public schools, which 
may be modified from time to time and 
a corresponding salary scale In which 
salaries paid shall vary with the profes- 
sional preparation and educational ex- 
perience of the teacher, as well as with 
the class of certificate held. To provide 
for further professional preparation it 
will be necessary not only to expand 
the normal school but to establish several 
new normal schools. The report recom- 
mends also the organization of strong 
normal departments in the four district 
agricultural schools for the training of 
rural teachers, and commends a plan to 
conduct summer normals at these schools. 


State Superintendent Should be Appointed 


The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion should be appointed by a State 
board of education, consisting of non- 
professional representatives of the peo- 
ple, says the report. This board should 
be at the head of an enlarged and 
strengthened department of education, 
whicli would be responsible for the pro- 
gram of improvements. The State sys- 
tem of education should provide spe- 
cifically for the definition of functions 
and responsibilities of the component 
parts of the system, for coordination of 
its various activities, and for determina- 
tion of the minimum standards which 
shall prevail from time to time It 
should provide for adequate financial 
support, for the preparation of an an- 
nual budget, for the selection, training, 
and certification of personnel, and for 
continued study and advocacy of needed 
educational reform. 

Since approximately 72 per cent of the 
people of Arkansas live on farms, the 
education of rural children is of special 
importance. For this reason the commis- 
sion urges that the State board of educa- 
tion direct a program for consolidating 


rural schools and establishing rural high 
schools. Establishment of at least 60 
high schools offering special courses in 
agriculture and home-making is recom- 
mended, to be built in the course of the 
10-year program, 6 schools a year. The 
500 high schools now existing should be 
Improved at the same time, for the re- 
port states that more than 800 of these 
schools enroll an average of fewer than 


16 pupils and have inadequate teaching 


staffs and meager equipment. 

Other recommendations of the commis- 
sion concern urban and village schools, 
public schools for negroes, and district 
agricultural schools. 
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North Central Association Meets 
in Chicago 


Materifals of instruction in secondary 
schools will be discussed by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which will hold its 
twenty-eighth annual meeting at Chica- 
go, March 15, 16, and 17. Accrediting 
of commercial schools by the association 
will also be considered, reports on both 
of these subjects being presented by the 
commission on unit courses and curric- 
ula. Revision of college standards will 
be the subject of a report by the com- 
mission on institutions of higher edu- 
eation, which will also present the list 
of accredited higher instltutions. The 
commission on secondary schools will 
present the list of accredited schools. 
A joint committee representing the three 
commissions has been appointed to study 
junior and senior high schools and junior 
colleges, and this committee will present 
its report at one of the sessions. 


Wy 
London Establishes Juvenile 


Unemployment Centers 


To instruct London boys and girls who 
are temporarily out of employment on ac- 
count of the long-continued depression in 
trade, the London County Council, at 
the suggestion of the Ministry of Labor, 
is establishing “‘ Juvenile Unemployment 
Centers.” About 5,000 students, mostly 
between the ages of 16 and 18, will be 
provided for at these centers, where in- 
dustrial, commercial, and domestle 
courses will be given, each student at- 
tending 15 hours a week. In all of the 
courses general education and physical 
training will be given. The total cost of 
these classes for a term of 13 weeks is 
estimated at about £18,000, of which the 
Ministry of Labor will pay three-fourths 
and the local education authorities the 
remainder. 
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Reorganization of Education 


in the Departments 
(Continued from page 146.) 


Department of Education and Welfare, 
which functions under the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, and to these it 
is proposed to add a division devoting 
itself eutirely to pliysical education, there 
being no such activity now carried on in 
the Federal Government. In the Division 
of Public Health, which will function 
under the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Health, will be coordinated all those 
activities now being carried on by the 
Federal Government in this field. Like- 
wise, all activities pertaining to Social 
Service now being carried on will be 
transferred to the Division of Social 
Service, and the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
is now an independent establishment, to- 
gether with the Bureau of Pensions, now 
in the Department of the Interior, will 
be transferred to the Division of Veteran 
Relief under the proposed Department of 
Education and Welfare. 
Will Unite Educational Activities 

It is desirable to set out more specifi- 
cally what is comprelended in the Divi- 
sion of Education of the new department. 
This Division of Education will take over 
the present Bureau of Education now in 
the Department of the Interior; the edu- 
eation of Indians, which is now being 
carried on by the Indian Bureau in the 
Department of the Interior; Howard 
University, which is now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which are both now 
independent of any department. ‘The lat- 
ter includes the National Museum, the 
National Gallery of Art, the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the Astrophysical 
Observatory, the National Zoological 
Park, and the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature. A new bureau, 
devoting itself entirely to the promotion 
of physical education, will be created as 
a new departure. The Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which now ex- 
ists as an independent board function- 
ing under three Cabinet officers, the Com- 
missioner of Education, and three ap- 
pointees of the President, will be trans- 
ferred to the proposed new department. 
including the work of rehabilitating 
those disabled in industry. 

Division of Public Health 

Under the Division of Public Health 
it is proposed to include the Public 
Health Service, which is at present ad- 
ministered in the Treasury Department ; 
quarantine and sanitation; hospitaliza- 
tion, which includes the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, now an 


independent establishment; the Soldiers’ 
Home, now administered by the War 
Department; St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and the I'reedmen’s Hospital, both now 
administered by the Department of the 
Interior. A Bureau of Research will 
complete the activities of the Division of 
Public Health. 
Concentrate Social Service Bureaus 

To the Division of Social Service it 
is proposed to transfer part of the work 
of the Women’s Bureau and part of the 
work of the Children’s Bureau, both of 
which are now administeréd in the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons, now administered in 
the Department of Justice. 

To these four divisions will be at- 
tached a solicitor, as is the case in all 
the executive departments. 

This, roughly, is the composition of 
the proposed new Department of Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

The need of a more unified, economical 
and efficient governmental program for 
promoting education and welfare 
scarcely requires any argument. We are 
all aware of the startling revelations 
which came at the time of the war with 
reference to the educational, physical, 
and social limitations of the young men 
who were called upon to serve their 
country in this emergency, but it may 
not be generally known that after a 
careful selection of men deemed capa- 
ble of bearing arms in defense of their 
country had been made and the best 
known methods of preparation pursued, 
we had left in the United States at the 
time of the signing of the armistice 
200,000 men who were detained in the 
several cantonments of the country be- 
cause they had been rejected as being 
mentally and physically incapable of 
mobilization in the American Army. 

Efficiency and Economy the Aim 

Likewise, it hardly requires argument 
to convince reasonable men that the uni- 
fication of the above mentioned activities 
of the Government will not only increase 
the efficiency of these respective organi- 
zations, but will result in great economy 
in their administration. The many bu- 
reaus, organizations, and establishments 
which are now carrying on these activi- 
ties are expending annually a sum of 
slightly more than $700,000,000. During 
the war and since the war we have 
talked so glibly in terms of billions that 
it is easy to minimize this enormous sum 
of money. It has been calculated that if 
700,000,000 silver dollars were shipped 
in freight cars of a capacity of 40 tons 
each, {t would take 628 ears or 16 train 
loads of 40 cars each to carry these dol- 
lars, making a continuous train over 6 
miles long. If the number of silver dol- 


lars which are now being expended by 
the Federal Government in these various 
activities were placed edge to edge as 
closely together as possible they would 
extend 16,609 miles, or two-thirds the 
distance around the globe at its equator. 
Certainly the expenditure of such a vast 
sum of money calls for careful organi- 
zation, administration, and coordination 
if there is to be anything like a high 
degree of efficiency and reasonable econ- 
omy. 

In the selection of the four Assistant 
Secretaries who are to head up the activ- 
ities of the four divisions under the pro- 
posed Department of Education and Wel- 
fare, the administration is determined 
that only questions of professional quali- 
fication, experience, and ability shall be 
considered. It is the desire of the Presi- 
dent that the educational affairs shall be 
directed by the most highly competent, 
best trained, and most progressive edu- 
cator available in the entire nation. In 
each of the subdivisions of the Division 
of Education—general, physical, and vo- 
eational—it is again desired that com- 
petency and efficiency shall be considered 
in making the selection of those who 
are to head up these respective activities. 


Greatest Educational System Conceivable 


The administration is deeply desirous 
that education shall have the oppor- 
tunity to progress, untrammeled, to the 
limits of the most sanguine expectations. 
It contemplates offering all assistance 
and cooperation possible under our pres- 
ent form of government to the States 
and those administering education in the 
States, to the end that the educational 
system in the United States of America 
may be the best and greatest educational 
system conceivable. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not contemplate exercising 
the functions of attempting to direct, 
administer, or in any other way inter- 
fere with the present development of 
education in the States. It has no 
thought to take from the States any 
of their rights, or to meddle or inter- 
fere with the localities which are now 
working out their own educational sal- 
vation. It only proposes to do every- 
thing that is humanly possible to serve, 
{nform, and help those who are engaged 
in the responsibilities of educational 
administration. Of course, it should be 
understood that those educational ac- 
tivities which are now administered by 
the Federal Government will continue to 
be so administered under the proposed 
new department, namely the adminis- 
tration of education for the Indians, 
men disabled in war, and others who are 
peculiarly under the charge of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The proposed new Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare will offer the fol- 
lowing advantages: First, it will pro- 
vide great economy In the expenditure 
of money; second, by proper supervision, 
correlation of effort, and avoidance of 
reduplication and wasted effort, it will 
promote a high degree of efficiency; 
third, it will provide for the addition 
of Important activities pertaining to 
education and welfare which are not 
now carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; fourth, lt will place at the Cabinet 
table a spokesman for education and 
correlated matters, whose voice will be 
heard together with the spokesmen of 
agriculture, commerce, and labor; fifth, 
the Immediate head of the Division of 
Education will be a professional edu- 
ecator and will not necessarily be 
changed in successive administrations 
as would be the case if he sat In the 
Cabinet. Other advantages might be 
mentioned, but these are the most out- 
standlng and obvious Improvements to 
be noted over the present system of ad- 
ministratlon. 


Expert Adoice Was Sought 


In planning this reorganization the ad- 
ministration has sought advice from 
those who were professionally qualified 
to make suggestions. Many of the lead- 
ing educators have been called into con- 
ference, and no doubt when this plan 
comes before the Congress for discussion 
and adoption there will be opportunity 
for such critleism and further sugges- 
tions as those interested in education 
may care to offer. The President is rec- 
ognized by all as a man who is exceed- 
ingly eager to secure suggestions and ad- 
vice from experts in any and all matters 
coming under his purview. Te quote one 
of his phrases, he desires at, all times 
the product of “the best minds.” His 
interest in the matter of public welfare, 
and particularly better citizenship, was 
displayed recently In the creatlon by Ex- 
ecutive order of a Federal Council on 
Citizenship Training, composed of repre- 
sentatlves from each and all of the ex- 
ecutlve departments of the Government, 
in which objectives may be defined, sug- 
gestions made, and policies formulated so 
as to enhance in every possible manner 
the efforts and activltles which are being 
earrled on throughout the country for 
the improvement in standards of citizen- 


ship. 
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More than 100,000 Pennsylvania pub- 
le-school children who were nelther 
absent nor tardy during the past school 
year received honor attendance certifi- 
eates slgned by the State superintendent 
of public instructlon. 


Red Cross Establishes Health Stations 


Undernourished Children Taught in Proper Methods of Living 
Dental Examinations and Advice. Emphasis on Preschool Work 
Education Gives Best Results 


ch improve the health of school 

children by instruction in proper 

feeding, in care of the teeth, and 
In general hygiene, the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
established four child health stations and 
six public-school dental hygiene clinics 
and maintained them for periods rang- 
ing from a few months to more than two 
years. These stations and clinics were 
placed in neighborhoods where the need 
seemed greatest and where opportunity 
was found for cooperation with other 
organizations. 

Each station presented an individual 
problem on account of neighborhood con- 
ditions, so that the procedure was not 
the same in all. At one station, located 
in a public school, the city health de- 
partment had begun a demonstration de- 
signed to give as complete a health sery- 
ice as practicable to all the children of 
a typical public school The depart- 
ments of health and education invited 
the Red Cross and teachers’ college of 
Columbia University to work with them 
in this demonstration. The health de- 
partment provided a physician for each 
morning of the school year and a full- 
time nurse. 

Teachers College sent students from 
lts departments of nutrition, public 
health nursing, and household arts edu- 
eation, who conducted classes in nutri- 
tion and visited the homes of under- 
nourished children. Two full-time 
trained nutrition workers from the Red 
Cross organized the classes of under- 
nourished children and supervised the 
students’ practice teaching. The Red 
Cross also equipped and maintained a 
half-day clinic for dental operations and 
a full-time one for dental hygiene. The 
work in this school is still going on. 

In general the work of the statlons 
and clinics was educatlonal and pre- 
ventive rather than remedial. Dental 
operative work was usually limited to 
children of preschool age and to the 


_ continuance by the Red Cross. 


undernourished children in the Red 
Cross classes. The main work of the 
dental hygiene clinics was to clean the 
children’s teeth and to give instruction 
in their proper care. Nearly 7,000 tooth- 
brushes were sold at cost and nearly 
600 were given free in special cases. 
Many dental examinations were given 
which resulted in parents taking the 
children to their own dentists for treat- 
ment. 

The nutrition workers acted on the 
belief that results would best be obtained 
by educatlon rather than by any system 
of actual feeding. For thls reason food 
was not served in nutrition classes ex- 
cept incidentally to illustrate a particu- 
lar nutritlon lesson. Classes for the un- 
dernourlshed were instructed in proper 
methods of feeding and in the improve- 
ment of health habits, especially as to 
the need of sufficient rest. As the work 
continued, this kind of instruction was 
given to ordinary classes in school as 
well as to classes of undernourished 
children. 

Believing that malnutrition should be 
prevented rather than cured, and that 
nutrition work should be begun as early 
as possible, the Red Cross established 
clinics for children of preschool age in 
connection with the health stations, and 
later, when the classes for undernour- 
ished children of school age were held 
In public-school buildings, the stations 
were chiefly devoted to nutrition work 
with the younger children and their par- 
ents. 

Most of the activities will be contlnued 
by public or private agencies, since 
financial conditions have prevented thelr 
Four 
of the dental clinics have been taken over 
by the city department of health. In 
the period from October, 1920, to July, 
1922, more than 20,000 children had 
their tecth cleaned at the clinics, and 
more than 1,200 were enrolled In the 
various nutrition classes. 


Mexico Discontinues Exchanges 
of Students and Professors 


On account of the great differences in 
courses of study, methods of teaching, 
etc., that exist between the universities 
of Mexico and those of other countries, 
Mexico’s Secretary of Public Instruction 
will sanction no more exchanges of stu- 


dents and professors until it is possible 
for Mexican authorities to give the time 
and money necessary for adapting edu- 
cational conditions In that. country to 
those of other countries. An exception 
will be made in favor of the Mexican- 
American Scholarship Foundation, and 
$15,000 will be applied to exchanges with 
the United States under lts auspices 
during the coming year. 


Cleveland Meeting Expresses 
its Sense 


Resolutions Adopted by Department of 
Superintendence. Commend School Week. 
Acknowledge Recognition of Educational 
Needs. Urge Equal Opportunity for All. 


E SINCERELY COMMEND the 
action of the President of the 
United States in calling npon the people 
of the whole country, by special proc- 
lamation last December, to set aside a 
week to be observed throughout all the 
States and Territories as American Edu- 
cation Week. We likewise commend the 
governors of the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the mayors of all cities who 
promptly supplemented the President’s 
proclamation by similar appeals. By 
this Nation-wide observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week the people of the 
entire country have been aroused to a 
new recognition of the fact that the 
destiny of America rests upon the ade- 
quate and proper education of all the 
children of all the people. 


Grave Education Needs Recognized. 


2. We gratefully acknowledge the en- 
larged support that has been granted edu- 
cation by State and Territorial legisla- 
tures, boards of education, and by 4a re- 
sponsive public, which have generously 
recognized grave educational needs. We 
earnestly urge the legislatures now in 
Session, in whose hands rests the con- 
trol of the public schools, to provide for 
a continuance of the educational advance 
to the end that there may be an Ameri- 
can school good enough for every Ameri- 
can child. We believe that money ex- 
pended for education is the best invest- 
ment and rejoice that every attempt at 
reaction against a proper and adequate 
provision of funds for public-school pur- 
poses, whether made by a single indi- 
vidual or by a backward-looking group, 
is met in every State and Territory in 
the Union by a wall of men and women 
who place the child above the dollar. 
As administrators of public education, 
responsible for this investment, we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the task of direct- 
ing education with wise economy and 
exact accounting to the end that the 
schools may become ever better instru- 
ments in the production of an improved 
citizenry. 


Medel System for Capital City. 


3. We note with satisfaction and 
heartily indorse the expressed intention 
of Congress to make the school system 
of Washington the model school system 
of the country. We pledge to Congress 
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our hearty support of this proposed legis- 
lation and of such appropriation of 
funds as may be necessary to provide in 
the Nation’s capital a system of public 
education which shall exemplify to the 
Nation the best in administration, su- 
pervision, business management, and 
teaching service. To this end we urge 
the immediate passage of the teachers’ 
salary bill now pending before Congress. 


Urge Department of Education. 


4. We recognize that a Department of 
Education is necessary in order that the 
educational activities of our National 
Government shall be efficiently and eco- 
nomically administered. We believe that 
national sanction and national leader- 
ship can be provided only in the person 
of a Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Federal aid for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the several States 
to remove illiteracy, Americanize the for- 
eign born, prepare teachers, develop ade- 
quate programs of physical and health 
education, and equalize educational op- 
portunities, is in accord with our long- 
established practice and is demanded by 
the present crisis in education. We 
therefore reaflirm our allegiance to the 
Towner-Sterling bill. 

5. The welfare of the Nation demands 
that boys and girls living in the country 
shall have educational advantages com- 
mensurate with those enjoyed by chil- 
dren living in the cities. We indorse the 
movement which contemplates placing a 
competent and professionally trained 
county superintendent of schools, direct- 
ing a professionally trained body of 
teachers genuinely interested in country 
life, in every county in every State and 
Territory of the Republic. To this end 
we urge that the burden of raising funds 
in locality, State, and Nation, shall be so 
justly and equitably distributed between 
the stronger and weaker taxing units 
as to make the opportunity of the boy 
or girl in a rural school equal to that of 
the child in the most favored city school 
system in the land. 


Classroom Teachers Maintain High Ideals. 


6. We commend the devotion and zeal 
of the classroom teachers of America 
who have caught the spirit of the new 
educational advance and given them- 
selves without reserve to the task of 
maintaining the ideals and standards 
of our American system of public edu- 
eation, and who have dedicated them- 
selves to the high purpose of trans- 
lating the increased funds provided for 
education into a worthy and upright 
citizenry, whose faith in the high ideals 
and the best traditions of America, and 
whose recognition of the principle of 


obedience to established law, shall guar- 
antee the security and well-being of the 
Republic. 

7. We record our grateful apprecia- 
tion of the exceptional hospitality of 
the people of the city of Cleveland; of 
the untiring efforts of the local commit- 
tee; and of the ccoperation of the cham- 
ber of commerce and the public press. 
We especially thank the members of the 
board of education, the officers, teachers, 
and children of the public schools, and 
the presidents and faculties of Cleve- 
land’s colleges and universities—all of 
whom have helped to make this conven- 
tion one of the most successful in the 
history of the Department. 

Respectfully submitted by 

RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
Wan. M. Davipson, Chairman. 


ws 


Coast Guard Needs High-School 
Graduates 


An exceptional opportunity for young 
men who have the equivalent of a high- 
school education is offered in the com- 
petitive examination to be held commenc- 
ing April 16, 1923, for the appointment 
of cadets and cadet engineers in the 
United States Coast Guard. 

Cadets are trained to become line 
officers, and the age limits for appoint- 
ment are 18 to 24 years. Cadet engineers 
are trained to become engineer officers, 
and the age limits for appointment are 
20 to 25 years. 

The opportunity for appointment is 
particularly favorable, as there are an 
unusually large number of vacancies, all. 
of which will be filled this year, if pos- 
sible. Further particulars may be had 
by writing to the Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard, Washington, D. C. 


EALTH HABITS are matters 


of greatest importance. 
Eat only plain wholesome food 
At regular meal times. 
Let fried foods alone. 
Take plenty of water between meals. 
Habits once acquired are hard to 
change; practice good ones. 
Have a toothbrush for use after meals, 
Avoid close, poorly ventilated rooms. 
Be clean in body and mind. 
Tnsist on fresh air for work, play, sleep. 
Take regular out-door exercise. 


Safety first should be your motto to 
prevent sickness. 


—Hazel Wedgwood. 
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Status of the School Superintendent 


Comprehensive Report by Committee of Department of Superin- 
tendence. Best-Trained Men Usually in Largest Cities. Salaries 
and Social Conditions 


ar O determine what measures should 
be taken to improve the profes- 
sional status of the city superin- 
tendent of schools, a committee of the de- 
partment of superintendence, National 


Edueation Association, has made a study 
of the status of the superintendent. This 


study has been printed in the first year- - 


book of the department of superintend- 
ence, and is the first of a series of studies 
of fundamental problems, the solution of 
which will be important to all members of 
the profession. The results of these stud- 
ies will be published in future yearbooks. 

The committee sent a questionnaire to 
all the city superintendents listed by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 
the Educational Directory for 1920, and 
received returns from 1,181 superintend- 
ends. The information was tabulated by 
geographical regions and by groups of 
cities according to size. In studying the 
status of the superintendent, the com- 
mittee covered such points as the train- 
ing of the superintendent, his education 
as compared with that required in other 
professions, his economic and _ social 
status, his tenure of office and his au- 
thorities and duties. 


More Professional Training Desired 


Since the superintendent’s work is 
largely professional leadership in which 
superior knowledge and skill as well as 
personality are important factors, the 
report recommends that a larger amount 
of professional training be required of 
him. That superintendents are making 
an effort to improve their professional 
status is indicated by the fact that most 
of them are college graduates, and that 
they have used their college training as 
the basis for further professional study, 
accotding to the answers received. In 
general the superintendents with the 
most training are found in the largest 
cities. This may be because the larger 
cities demand more training as a requi- 
site for appointment or it may result 
from the feeling on the part of the super- 
intendent that he needs more training to 
deal successfully with his larger respon- 
sibilities, says the report. 

Comparisons are made between the 
education required of a superintendent 
and that required of an army officer, a 
lawyer, an engineer, and a physician. 
One of the most powerful influences in 
raising the standards of these profes- 
sions is to be found in the leadership of 


the colleges and universities, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, and in the same 
way the graduate schools of education 
are raising the standards of professional 
preparation for the superintendent of 
schools. 


Superintendents Attend Summer Schools 


Attendance at college summer schools 
is an important factor in the prepara- 
tion of superintendents, fifty-eight per 
cent reporting that they have attended 
summer courses, more than twice as 
many as have had continuous graduate 
work. This is because of the greater 
availability of summer schools as a 
means of professional improvement. It 
iS a common practice for superintendents 
to spend four sessions at summer school 
in order to satisfy the requirements for 
the Master’s degree, says the report. 

In studying the educational experience 
of the superintendents, the committee 
found that about 42 per cent of those 
reporting had taught in rural schools, 
while only about 16 per cent had taught 
in graded schools. Teaching gives a 
background for the instructional side of 
the superintendent’s work, but the prin- 
cipalship gives more direct preparation 
for supervision of instruction, and it 
leads in the direction of school ad- 
ministration. Experience as principal of 
a high school seems to be the most im- 
portant factor in direct preparation for 
the superintendency, for fifty-eight per 
cent of the superintendents reported that 
they had entered the superintendency 
from the high-school principalship. 

The typical superintendent has been 
engaged in educational work for approxi- 
mately 20 years. The amount of ex- 
perience that the superintendent has had 
differs with the size of the city, super- 
intendents in the larger cities having 
had more expericnee, and the conimittee 
concludes that total educational experi- 
ence will unquestionably be a large fac- 
tor in gaining promotion from the super- 
intendency in a smaller city to that of 
a larger one. 


Level of Salaries Too Low 


The median salary for city superin- 
tendents is $38,390. This is about the 
same as the median salary received by 
college professors, but it is considerably 
less than the salaries received by men 
in the professions of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, and the Army. To attract 


capable men to the profession and to 
justify the demand for additional pro- 
fessional preparation, an increase in the 
general level of salaries is urged, sala- 
ries to be determined on the basis of 
training, experience, and length of 
service. 

Believing that shortness of tenure re- 
tards the development of the profession 
and hinders the progress of education 
in the city which keeps its superin- 
tendent for a short time only, the com- 
mittee recommends that superintendents 
should contract for an initial term of at 
least three years, after which the term 
would probably be five. 

The superintendent should be regarded 
not only as professional leader of the 
supervisory and instructional staff, but 
as the executive officer of the board of 
education in advancing the educational 
interests of the community, according 
to the recommendations, 


Shzuld Direct All Educational Activities 


To produce the most favorable condi- 
tions for the superintendent’s work, all 
the educational activities of the city 
should be centered in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, says the re- 
port. The administrative work of the 
Superintendent should be based upon 
principles of business administration, 
with certain authority delegated to com- 
petent subordinates. The superintendent 
should have power to initiate and execute 
the appointment of assistant superin- 
tendents, business managers, principals, 
teachers, and all other employees whose 
work is vital in the development of an 
educational program. He should also 
have the privilege of recommendation 
for transfer and dismissal of these edu- 
eational workers, according to the com- 
mittee. The budget should be prepared 
under the direction of the superintendent 
for presentation to the board of educa- 
tion. 

Power to initiate new policies and to 
make rules governing routine matters 
should belong to the superintendent. His 
leadership in the supervision of instruc- 
tion should be based upon a first-hand 
knowledge of conditions in the schools. 
Officials having charge of such matters 
as the continuous school census, the en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance 
laws, the purchase and distribution of 
textbooks and instructional supplies, and 
the care of school buildings and grounds 
should be responsible to the superintend- 
ent, in the opinion of the committee. 


ws 


Municipalities in New Jersey may set 
apart the public lands to be used as 
playgrounds by the public schools, ac- 
eording to a bill passed by the assembly. 
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Physical Education Essential 
to Moral Development 


Conference at Cleveland Considers Aspects 
of Physical Education. Teachers of Regular 
Subjects Must Conduct the Exercises. 


HAT PHYSICAL EDUCATION is 
necessary for moral and _ intellec- 
tual development was agreed at the 
conference on physical education which 
met at Cleveland, March 1, under the 
auspices of the United States Bureau 
of Education and the National Council 
of State Departments of Education. 
John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided over the 
conference. Successful efforts to im- 
prove sanitary conditions in Maine 
schools were described by A. O. Thomas, 
State superintendent of public schools, 
Maine. Since 62 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Maine live in rural districts, 
Doctor Thomas emphasized the health 
problems of rural schools. The State 
authorities aid the schools in carrying 
out the health program, paying 50 per 
cent of the cost of supplying nurses and 
physical directors, he said. 

Physical education must take its place 
in the curriculum of the rural school, 
said Melville Stewart, assistant super- 
visor of rural schools, West Virginia. 
The teacher of regular subjects must be 
depended on to carry on physical educa- 
tion, and the teacher-training institu- 
tions must fit their students for this 
work, if it is to be successful, said Mr. 
Stewart. Teachers now in service should 
study in institutes and summer schools 
to prepare for this important branch of 
instruction. Creation of a sentiment 
among pupils and patrons in favor of 
better health conditions and better 
health habits is an important part of 
the teacher’s program, in the opinion of 
the speaker, and public opinion thus in- 
fluenced will have more influence than 
laws in improving rural health con- 
ditions. 


Physical Education of National Significance. 


President Harding is in sympathy with 
the program to establish physical educa- 
tion in the schools, according to E. Dana 
Caulkins, of the National Physical Edu- 
eation Service, who told how representa- 
tives of the 25 national organizations 
visited the White House last spring and 
were assured by the President of his 
interest in their plans. Mr. Caulking 
considered it significant that the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
planning the program for American Edu- 
eation Week, suggested that one day of 
this week be devoted to a demonstration 
of physical education. Reports indicate 


that many hundreds of schools followed 
this suggestion. Another event of na- 
tional importance was the man-power 
conference called by the War Department 
last November, showing the need for uni- 
versal extension of physical education, 
said the speaker. 

Close correlation exists between health 
of pupils and the physical education that 
they receive in the schools, according to 
Harris Hart, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Virginia, whose paper 
was presented by Miss Pauline William- 
son. Mr. Hart urged that doctors and 
nurses should cooperate with teachers in 
their efforts to overcome the physical de- 
fects of pupils by following up the cases 
reported by the teachers. 

This conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the fourteenth congress of the 
American School Hygiene Association, 
which held tivo regular sessions on March 
2. Physical welfare of children was the 
subject of a joint conference of this as- 
sociation with the department of super- 
intendence, National Educational Associ- 
ation, on February 28, under the chair- 
manship of Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 


wy 
Other Cities Adopt Work-Study- 
Play Plan 


Fifty-four cities in 22 States now have 
the work-study-play or platoon plan in 
operation in one or more schools. In 
the October number of ScHoot Lire a 
list of 43 cities using this plan was 
printed. The 11 clties that lave been 
added since then are: Asbury Park, N. 
J.; Braddock, Pa.; Durham, N. C.; 
Hazleton, Pa.; New Britain, Conn.; 
Portage, Pa.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Read- 
ing, Mass.; Saginaw, Mich.; South Bend, 
Ind.; Swarthmore, Pa. 


Wy 


Honorable character, conduct, health, 
and interest in school social activities, as 
well as scholarship will be taken into ac- 
count in awarding the Rebecca Elsberg 
scholarshlp prizes of $150 each, which 
will be awarded to two graduates of the 
public elementary schools in the borough 
of Manhattan, New York City. One boy 
and one girl will be chosen from the ele- 
mentary-school graduates to receive one 
of these prizes at the end of the present 
term and semiannually thereafter. 


Ny 


To assist in improving college and uni- 
versity accounting and to offer incrcased 
cooperation to State authorlties in mak- 
ing school surveys, the general educatlon 
board announces the creation of two new 
departments, a division of college and 
university accounting and a division of 
school surveys. 


Alabama Conference on 
Highway Engineering 


Need of Scientifically Trained Men for 
Carrying Out Program of Road Con- 
Affects School Consolidation 


struction. 


N view of the recent act of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, which voted a 
$25,000,000 bond issue for the purpose of 
financing the new State highway pro- 
gram, a conference was called at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., February 21-23, 1923, inclusive, to 
discuss ways and means of carrying out 
the new highway program. The con- 
ference was called by the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in cooperatlon with the 
highway educational board. 

Those in attendance were Gov. W. W. 
Brandon and staff; former Governor 
Henderson; W. S. Keller, State highway 
engineer; Senator John A. Rogers; the 
Alabama State Highway Commission; 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie, superintend- 
ent of education of Alabama; leading 
county judges; engineering educators; 
members of the Georgia State Highway 
Department, and representatives from 
Tennessee. The highway education board 
was represented by Mr. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 


Need Scientifically Trained Men 


The governor emphasized the import- 
ance of the relation of the institute to 
the development of the State. Mr. Keller 
outlined the particular problems which 
the State Highway Commission faces in 
carrying out the building of improved 
highways. He emphasized the need for 
scientifically trained men in carrying out 
this program. Attention was called to 
the inferior work and the waste of funds 
caused by the employment of men who 
are not acquainted with modern develop- 
ments in highway engineering. Mr. Mac- 
Donald stressed the importance of higher 
ideals of Government service and gave 
considerable attention to the urgent ne- 
cessity for the proper supervision and 
inspection of roads and their continued 
malntenance. 

Doctor Abercrombie stated the case for 
the schools, and declared that consoli- 
dation of schools in Alabama wait on 
improved highways. Prof. C. A. Baugh- 
man called attention to the importance 
of research in engineering education. 
Dr. W. C. John, secretary of the high- 
way education board, discussed the ques- 
tion of the place of the trained engineer 
in carrying out State and national poli- 
cies of development. 
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New Books in Education 


BY JOHN D. WOLCOTT, Librarian, Bureau of Education. 


ADAMS, JoHN. Modern developments in 


educational practice. 2d impression. 
London, University of London press, 
Itd., 1922. vi, 302 p. 12°. 


This book discusses the following topics: 
What underlies the new teaching; the 
child, the school, and the world; standards 
and mental tests; scales of attainment; 
the psychology of the class; the knell of 
class teaching; the Dalton plan; the Gary 
contribution; the play way; the project 
method; psychoanalysis in education; free 
discipline. 


Barnarp, H. C. The French tradition 


in education—Ramus to Mme. Necker 
de Saussure. Cambridge, University 
press, 1922. viii, 319p. front. (port.) 
ports. 12°. 


Some aspects of the history of education 
in France are here depicted which are 
asserted to be new to readers in Pnglish. 
The volume deals primarily with the edu- 
cation of chiidren and adoiescents up to 
the end of secondary school age. The ma- 
terial consists of a series of sketches of 
the careers of certain prominent education- 
ists and educational institutions during the 
centuries following the Renaissance down 
to the French revolution. Some of the 
topics treated are Huguenot education, Bos- 
suet and the ‘‘Grand Dauphin,” the Ora- 
torian schools, and a plan of national edu- 
eation by La Chalotais. 


HETHERINGTON, CLARK W. School pro- 


gram in physical education. Prepared 
as a subcommittee report to the Com- 
mission on revision of elementary edu- 
cation, National education association. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
company, 1922. xi, 182 p. 12°. 

This report begins with a concise review 
of the rise of physical education in the 
public schools, proceeds to a critical analy- 
sis of the attempts that have been made to 
adapt European methods of physical edu- 
eation to American schools, and then passes 
to a constructive scientific presentation of 
the problems, objectives, and principles in- 
volved in the organization of a_ school 
program. 


Hoxr, Eimer Ruopes. The measure- 


ment of achievement in shorthand. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 
1922. vii, 118 p. tables, diagrs., fold. 
charts. 8°. (The Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity. Studies in education, ed. by 
BH. F. Buchner, no. 6.) 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
construct tests for Gregg shorthand which 
will be free from the objections to the tra- 
ditional type of examination, and at the 
game time accomplish other desirable re- 
sults. 


Morutxan, ARTHUR B. A survey of the 


needs of the Michigan State normal 
schools. Prepared at the request of 
the State board of education. [Lans- 


MorEHOUSE, 


ing, Mich.] Department of public in- 
struction, 1922. 250 p. diagrs., maps, 
tables. 8°. 


Mr. Moehlman is director of statistics 
and reference for the Detroit public schools. 
The survey was conducted largely by the 
questionnaire method, but two trips of 
inspection were also made. The report 
gives the detailed results of the investiga- 
tion, together with a summary of findings 
and recommendations. 


Monroz, Water 8. Written examina- 


tions and their improvement. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1922. 1 p. 
forms. 8°. (University of Illinois. 
Bureau of educational research, Col- 
lege of education. Bulletin no. 9.) 


This study summarizes both the criti- 
cisms made against written examinations, 
and the considerations alleged in their sup- 
port. Some suggestions are also given for 
the improvement of written examinations 
by the application of certain principles of 
test construction. The examinations are to 
be improved in two ways—by improving 
the questions, and by introducing better 
methods of grading the papers. 


FRANCIS AND GRAHAM, 
Sypi, FLremine. American problems; 
a textbook in social progress. Boston, 
New York [ete.] Ginn and company 
(1923] xii, 567, xxx p. illus. 12°, 


A demand exists for a textbook in the 
“problems of democracy”’ uniting the es- 
sentiais of the more important social sci- 
ences in one course to be given to students 
in the final year of the high school. Since 
this is a new idea, no agreement has yet 
been reached on the exact content of the 
year’s work in this subject. This book is 
based on several years’ experience in teach- 
ing unified social science in the high school 
of the University of Minnesota, and is sub- 
mitted as a basis for the possible construc- 
tion of a future revised text when the sub- 
ject becomes more stabilized. Among the 
topics treated are training for citizenship, 
and problems of rural life. 


Satu, C. ALPHoNSo, ed. Essays on cur- 


rent themes. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Ginn and company [1923] vi, 467 p. 
8°. 

This collection of essays has a twofold 
purpose: first, to widen the student’s range 
of interests; and, second, to furnish him 
with up-to-date material for speaking and 
writing. The essays included are divided 
into six groups, one of which is entitled 
“ Education and ethics.” All material com- 
prised in the book is appropriate for use in 
training for intcliigent and progressive citi- 
zenship. 


U. S. BurEAU OF EDUCATION. Public edu- 


cation in Oklahoma; a report of a 
survey of public education in the State 
of Oklahoma, made at the request of 
the Oklahoma State educational sur- 
yey commission, under the direction 


WILLMANN, OTTO. 
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of the United States Commissioner of 
education. Washington, December 11, 
1922. x, 420 p. tables, diagrs., maps. 
8° 

Gives the results of a comprehensive 
survey of the operation of all varieties 
of public education in Oklahoma, together 


with a summary of conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF 


CuHicaco. Studies in secondary edu- 
eation. I. By Henry C. Morrison, 
William C. Reavis [and] others Chi- 
cago, Ill, The University of Chicago, 
1923. 150 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Sup- 
plementary educational monographs, 
pub. in conjunction with the School 
review and the Elementary school jour- 
nal. no. 204, January, 1923.) 


Comprises a series of studies dealing 
with the major lines of experimentation 
in the laboratory schools, and with various 
problems of administration and instruc- 
tion developed in the University high school 
of the University of Chicago. 


UPppEGRAFF, HARLAN, and Kine, Leroy A. 


A survey of the fiscal policies of the 
State of Pennsylvania in the field of 
education. A report to the Citizens’ 
committee on the finances of Pennsyl- 
vania to Hon. Gifford Pinchot. Decem- 
ber, 1922. viii, 207 p. tables, diagrs. 
8.° 

Reprinted from Part II. 

This study takes up the finances of 
the public schools, normal school, higher 
educational institutions, and State depart- 
ment of public instruction, and discusses 
their relative needs. A summary of find- 
ings and recommendations precedes the 
detailed results of the investigation. It 
is found that Pennsylvania was a low-cost 
education state for forty years previous to 
1921, but since that year the State has 
been advancing educationally. An account 
is given of the ‘ability and effort plan” 
in the allotment of State aid for schools. 


The science of edu- 
cation in its sociological and historical 
aspects. Authorized translation from 
the fourth German edition, by Felix 
M. Kirsch. Vol. II. Beatty, Pa., 
Archabbey press, 1922. xx, 505 p. 8.° 


Volume I of this translation, issued in 
1921, contains the Introduction and Part 
I—The historical types of education. The 
present volume contains the remaining four 
parts of the work, dealing with the mo- 
tives and aims, the content, the process, 
and the system of education. The author 
treats the subject of education in its socio- 
logical aspects, and deduces fundamental 
principles from the test of permanent value 
afforded by the history of education. The 
point of view is conservative, giving the 
chief place in the curriculum to philology, 
mathematics, and philosophy. The other 
important elements in the content of edu- 
cation are aiso discussed. Additional topics 
are the organization of studies in programs 
and courses, methods of teaching, educa- 
tional institutions, and finally the place 
of cuiture and education in the sum total 
of life’s duties. 
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Educational Situation in 
National Capital 


(Continued from pag: 145.) 

with legislation as such, but with the 
uppropriations bill which deals with the 
The people of the District of 
Colinnbia stand squarely back of the 
comprehensive educational program 
which has been developed by the school 
authorities. 

The efforts of the school authorities 
have been exerted to secure increased 
appropriations for the maintenance and 
extension of the educational activities 
of the school system and for legislation 
necessary to conduct a more eflicient 
educational progranl., 

Like most American cities, Washing- 
ton constructed no school buildings dur- 
ing the period of the war. Moreover, 
appropriations for school buildiugs pre- 
ceding the period of the war were not 
sufficient to take care of increased en- 
rollment. Furthermore, Washington ex- 
perienced an unprecedented incrense in 
population, including school population. 
Most of this increase in population has 
become permanent. The accumulated 
shortage of schoolhouse accommodations 
up to the period of the war, the absence 
of any schoolhouse construction during 
that period, and the unprecedented in- 
erease in population during and follow- 
ing the period of the war, have resulted 
in a situation which can only be met by 
inereased appropriations for school build- 
ings. The Board of Education and the 
citizens of Washington are united in a 
campaign for better schoolhouse accom- 
modations. 

Three legislative measures for the im- 
provement of the educational situation 
in the District of Columbia have like- 
wise been introduced into Congress. 


schools. 


Present Compulsory Law Inadequate. 


A bill (S. 2040, H. R. 72) to provide 
an up-to-date and adequate compulsory 
attendance law has been introduced. 
The present law is totally inadequate. 
This bill also includes provision for the 
taking of a school census of all children 
in the District between the ages of 3 
and 18 years. At present there is no 
enumeration of school children. 

A bill (S. 2860, H. R. 95438) for pro- 
viding free textbooks and educational 
supplies for elementary and high-school 
pupils has been introduced into Con- 
gress. At present the annual appropria- 
tions bill provides free textbooks and 
educational supplies for elementary 
school pupils. High-school pupils pur- 
chase their books and supplies. ‘This 
bill would legalize what is now being 
done annually in the appropriations bill 


and would extend like 
high-school pupils. 


New Salary Law is Needed. 


A bill (8. 3186, H. R. 10390) to pro- 
vide a new salary schedule for the 
teachers of the District of Columbia has 
been introduced, which is considered the 
most importaut school legislation that 
has been introduced into Cougress for 
many years. The present legal salary 
schedule for the District of Columbia 
was passed in 1906. Certain modifica- 
tions of that schedule have been au- 
thorized in appropriations acts, but have 
never been established by law. The 
salaries of teachers and officers in the 
District of Columbia are far below the 
salaries paid corresponding teachers and 
ofticers in other cities comparable in 
size with Washington. 

A joint committee of Congress, of 
which Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 
is chairman, has been studying the school 
needs of the District of Columbia for 
nearly two years. The committee has 
sc.ured the assistance of several educa- 
tional leaders to assist them in their 
work. The committee’s report is looked 
forward to by the people of the District 
of Columbia with the confident expecta- 
tion that it will recommend more ade- 
quate financial support for public educa- 
tion and the enactment of necessary leg- 
islation to make the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia model schools of the 
Nation. The committee has frequently 
expressed itself as of the opinion that 
the schools of the Nation’s Capital 
should exemplify the best. 


advantages to 


The Present Situation. 


New building to accommodate 1,500 
pupils will be opened in March. 

The appropriations for schoolhouse ac- 
commodations during the past few years 
have been as follows: 


1920-21 = $2, 339, 000 
1921=22 32 22a 989, 000 
1922-23) 22a eee 2, 036, 000 
1923-24 (bill still pending)__ 1, 460, 000 


When all of the buildings covered in 
these appropriations shall have been put 
into use, they will only have provided 
the accommodations necessary for taking 
care of the annual increase of enrollment 
in the schools and will have done little 
toward relieving the accumulated short- 
age in schoolhouse accommodations as a 
result of the pre-war and the war period. 

While no detailed discussion can be 
presented in this brief article, the fol- 
lowing tabulation will indicate the need 
for additional schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions in both elementary and high 
schools: 


The accumulated shortage as of Novem- 
ber 1 cach year. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Classrooms necded. 


Purpose for which needed. 
ov.1,| Nov.1,/ Nov. 1, 


1920. 1921, 1922. 
1. To ecliminate portables... 73 al Eo 
2. Toeliminate rented quar- 
tCr Set Sheeran ot 41 33 2S 
3. To eliminate undesirable 
OOM Serre eee te 21 39 34 
4. To reduce oversize classes - 57 57 | 57 
5. To eliminate part-time 
classes: 
Grades I and ITI....... 150 152 137 
Above Grade II....... 18 19 | 19 


6. To abandon buildings ree- 
ommended for imme- 
diate abandonment in 
190s, but stillin use..... 16 16 16 

7. To abandon buildings ree- 
ommended for early 
abandonment in 1908 
but stillliniiseee. eee 91 91 91 

8. To abandon other build- 
ings now unfit for pres- 
MUSE. ne ce ete see 21 21 21 


483 499 | 464 


117 one-room portable schools in use in high sehools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Normal Enroliment Nov. 1. Targa 
eapacit ae 
ofallhigh- eapacity 
pullin 1920 1921 1922 Nove 0 
7,350 8, 984 10, 331 11, 682 4,468 


The Nation's Capital. 


The people of the Nation’s Capital 
have no voice in their local government. 
The District of Columbia is governed by 
a board of three commissioners appointed 
by the President. There are no local 
municipal officers elected by the people. 
Citizens of the District of Coluinbia have 
no voice in the administration of their 
local affairs. Some of the residents of 
the District retain thelr voting privileges 
in their home States. 

All tegislation governing the affairs of 
the District is passed by Congress, which 
thereby becomes the local legislative 
body. The money necessary for the op- 
eration of municipal affairs, including 
the schools, is appropriated by Congress. 
Sixty per cent of that money is raised by 
taxation on the citizens of the District 
and 40 per cent is appropriated from the 
National Treasury out of moneys raised, 
as are other moneys, for the support of 
the National Government. 

The people of the Nation’s Capital, 
therefore, are helpless in bringing about 
any improvement in their local affairs, 
except as that improvement is secured 
through the Congress of the United 
States. The Representatives and Sena- 
tors froin the various States are the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators for the people 
of the District of Columbia, even though 
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the people of the District, for the most 
part, have liad no direct or indirect part 
in selecting them. The people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must therefore look to 
the people of the Nation for the support 
of the legislation and for the appropria- 
tions necessary to make the Nation's 
Capital a city of which we may all be 
proud, and especially for a school system 
which shall exemplify to the Nation the 
best in adininistration, supervision, busi- 
ness management, and teaching service. 


Wy 
Well-Planned Community Work 


for Foreigners 


To teach good citizenship to Mexicans 
and other foreigners, the ‘“ Friendly 
House” is maintained by the Americani- 
zation committee of Phoenix, Ariz., as an 
evening scllool and community louse, 
Besides the standardized Americaniza- 
tion courses in English, writing, and 
aritlimetic, classes are conducted in sew- 
ing, cooking. basketry, wireless telegra- 
phy, and toy making. Three evenings a 
week are devoted to the classes and the 
other three to recreation of a kind that 
imparts lessons in good _ citizenship. 
Among the recreation activities have been 
Boy Scout work, games, musical pro- 
grams, a Christmas party. and a Fourth 
of July party. At the Fourth of July 
party the Mexican pupils presented a play 
in English. Relatives and friends of the 
pupils attend the recreation evenings, 
thus spreading the Americanizing influ- 
ence of the school. 

With the help of the Carnegie Library, 
the committee installed a cireulating li- 
brary in the school, and the pupils lave 
learned to use the books, to take care of 
them, and to return them in good condi- 
tion. During the year ending October 1, 
1922, the school enrolled 275 pupils, in- 
cluding men and women, girls and boys. 
The largest number of pupils attending 
for class work in any one evening was 67 
and the smallest number 32. 


ws 


Kansas Graduates True to Their 
Training 

Engineering graduates of Kansas State 
College are virtually unanimous in fol- 
lowing the profession for which they 
have prepared, according to reports from 
the class of 1922. Of 60 graduates in the 
various branches of engineering, includ- 
ing architecture, 59 are employed in these 
branches. The other one, a graduate in 
agricultural engineering, is farming. Of 
the 60 graduates, 28 were electrical engi- 
neers, 16 mechanical engineers, 9 civil 
engineers, 4 architects, and 8 agricul- 
tural engineers. 


Recent Educational Events in Czechoslovakia 


Reorganization of Comenius Institul of Pedagogy. National 
Association Maintains Kindergarlens. Workers’ Associations 


for Physical Education 
By EMANUEL V, LIPPERT 


HE Comenius Czechoslovak Insti- 
tut of Pedagogy has been reor- 
ganized. It will be managed in 
future by a council of curators, of which 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education 
nohlinates + members and those members 
select 5 others, making 12 members in all 
of the curatorium. At the first meeting 
of the new curatorium, Dr, Ant. Uhlir, 
professor and member of Parliament, was 
chosen president of the institut. He be- 
gan his work on December 5, 1922. 

The purposes of the institut are: (1) 
To collect and to care for historical 
monuments, records, memorials, docu- 
ments, and books relating to old schools 
in the countries of tle Czechoslovak Re- 
public, and especially old editions of 
writings of John Amos Comenius and 
other great educational writers; (2) to 
collect examples of educational literature 
referring to the schools of foreign coun- 
tries; (8) to support professional studies 
of pedagogy and to help all who are taking 
interest in education in the Czechoslovak 
Republic and who are making surveys of 
important educational currents; (4) to 
cultivate public interest in the problems 
of education and of schools of all Kinds 
by spreading educational knowledge and 
in such manner as to promote the de- 
velopment of education throughout the 
Republic; (5) to maintain regular con- 
tact with similar institutions in foreign 
countries; (6) to arrange educational 
exhibitions and lectures, and to issue re- 
ports and other publications about the 
state of schools and education. 

Doctor Uhlir with other members of 
the institut has aready begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly called “ Véstnik Cs. 
Pedagogickeho Ustavu Jana Amosa Ko- 
menskeho,” the first number of which 
appeared on January 15, 19238. 

The institut has three departments: 
(1) Presidial department, which man- 
ages the whole institut; (2) peda- 
gogical library, which is the greatest in 
the Republic and contains a collection of 
new pedagogical books published in 
America and presented by Czechoslovaks 
in the United States; (3) pedagogical 
museum, containing many interesting ob- 
jects., Till now the institut has had only 
seven rooms, but after February 1, 1923, 
it will have new rooms for the library 
and for the reading room in another 
house of the same street. 


Kindergartens in Germanized Towns. 


The Czech National Association, “Us- 
tY¥edni Matice Skolsk&’”’ founded in the 
year 1922 eight new kindergarten schools 
in the Germanized towns, for the towns 
are not required by law to establish 
such schools for small children. 


Educational Provisions for Workers. 


The Fourth Congress of Social-Demo- 
crat teachers and professors was held in 
Prague on January 5, 6, and 7, 1928. 
The Congress has established Workers’ 
Associations for Physical Education with 
80,000 members, a Night Workers’ Secon- 
dary School and Workers’ Academy. The 
Academy arranges courses and lectures 
for workers at many places throughout 
the Republic. 


New Legislation Proposed. 


The Czechslovak Ministry of Education 
has prepared an order for effectuating 
the new “Small education act.” The 
ministry will present to the Parliament, 
among other bills, bills 

(1) For the unification of all educa- 
tion acts concerning Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Slovakia, The State is now 
giving subventions to the denominational 
schools whose teacliers are appointed by 
the churches. 

(2) Concerning kindergartens. 

(3) Concerning continuation 
schools. 

(4) Concerning the protection of his- 
torical monuments and nature reserva- 
tions. 

(5) Concerning the common use of 
churches, and other bills to arrange the 
relations between the Republic and the 
churches. 


trade 


w 


That every Londoner may improve his 
knowledge of his job as well as his gen- 
eral education the London County Coun- 
cil aims to provide evening classes in a 
wide range of subjects. Two hundred 
and fifty technical and other institutes 
are offering evening courses covering vir- 
tually all commercial, trade, and tech- 
nical subjects. Special attention is given 
this year to the development of com- 
mercial education. Classes tn art, music, 
science, literature, and home econontics 
are also offered. Last year 160,000 stu- 
dents attended the evening classes. 
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Training for Citizenship and 
Defense 


Conference Held Under Auspices of War 
Department. Frank and Full Discussion 
of Difficulties Encountered 


O consider how Federal and non- 
Federal agencies can cooperate to 
realize more fully the provisions of the 
national defense act as amended in June, 
1920, a conference on training for citt- 
zenship and for national defense was 
held by Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
at the War Department, November 16, 17, 
and 18, 1922, the report of which has just 
been issued. In carrying out the provi- 
sions of the national defense act the 
War Department has met many perplex- 
ing problems in training the civillan 
components of the Army of the United 
States. Since the solution of these prob- 
lems involves cooperation of numerous 
civilian agencies, the conference was 
ealled for the purpose of frank and free 
discussion of the difficulties that have 
been encountered in the past two years. 
One hundred seventeen citizens repre- 
senting the public-school system, the 
universities, the land-grant colleges, 
various welfare organizations, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Reserve Officers’ 
Association attended. 
Federal Government Must Cooperate 
National strength is the underlying 
topic of this conference, said the Secre- 
tary of War, at. the opening session. 
Although the Federal Government is 
charged with the responsibility for na- 
tional defense, it has no jurisdiction 
over the physical, moral, and mental 
education of our youth, he said; there- 
fore it must cooperate and assist those 
who directly influence education. Gen. 
John J. Pershing urged the exten- 
sion of education to a greater number 
of boys and girls than now receive it. 
He spoke of the large number of men 
whose minds were awakened by the 


schooling they received in the Army so, 


that they continued their studies after 
the war. 

The specific problems before the con- 
ference with regard to training for citi- 
zenship and training for national defense 
were taken up by Brig. Gen. William Las- 
siter, who said that the two kinds of 
training must supplement and assist each 
other. He classified the four qualities 
involved in good citizenship as physique, 
skill, education, and attitude and de 
scribed the general plan of our national 
defense. 

A committee on citizenshlp training, a 
committee on reserve officers’ training 


corps, and a committee on citizens’ 
military training camps were appointed. 
State laws on physical culture were 
discussed by the committee on citi- 
zenship training, which was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. C. R. Mann. Among 
the other subjects discussed were the 
community service movement, army 
training for citizenship, and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This 
conference was later broken into four 
subconferences dealing respectively with 
physical education, technical education, 
development of attitudes, and the older 
boy problem. 

The committee on reserve officers’ 
training camps, under the chairmanship 
of Col. William M. Cruikshank, discussed 
the mission of these camps and how it 
should be accomplished. Whether there 
should be any consolidation of the camps 
of the reserve officers’ training corps and 
the citizens’ military training camps was 
also discussed at this meeting. Similar 
questions were taken up with regard to 
citizens’ military camps by the committee 
appointed to consider this subject. The 
reports from these committees were pre- 
sented at the final meeting of the con- 
ference. 
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Teachers of Akron, Ohio, voted to 
forego their scheduled increases in salary 
so as to prevent further increase in the 
pay roll, which had already been in- 
creased by $18,000 for new teachers’ 
salaries, 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN 
THIS NUMBER 


Educational Situation in the National 
Capital - - - - F.W. Ballou 

Reorganization of Education in the 
Departments - - Jno. J. Tigert | 

Superintendents in Convention at : 
Cleveland 

Education in Accident Prevention - - 

- Mary Noel Arrowsmith 

To Promote Rural School Consolida- 
tion = = - = B= Or ee 


District System a Cause of Backward- 
ness 


Discuss Work-Study-Play Plan 


Rural School Administrators Convene 
2 - Katherine M. Cook 
Arkansas Schools Require More 

Money ; 
Status of the School Superintendent. 


Recent Educational E:vents in Czecho- 
slovakia - - Emanuel V. Lippert 


To Promote International 
Good Will 


American School Citizenship League Offers 
Money Prizes for Essays. For Students 
in Normal and High Schools 


WORLD essay contest, open to stu- 

dents in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and senior students in secondary 
schools of ali countries, is announced by 
the American School Citizenship League, 
the contest being similar to those which 
have been held annually by the league 
for several years. Contestants are di- 
vided into two groups, one consisting of 
students in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, and the other of seniors in 
secondary schools. The subject for the 
first group is “A World Educational 
Association to Promote International 
Good Will,” and for the second group, 
“The Achievements of Civilization and 
How to Organize Them for World 
Comity.” Prizes of $75, $50, and $25, 
known as the Seabury prizes, are offered 
for the best three essays in each group. 
The contest closes June 1. 

Each essay must be accompanied by 
a topical outline and a bibliography with 
brief notes on each book. Essays must 
not exceed 5,000 words. Judges have 
been appointed in various countries to 
choose the essays that are to be trans- 
lated into English and submitted to the 
United States judges. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the secretary 
of the league, Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 
17, Mass. 
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American Colleges in Near East 
Reopen 


Six of the American colleges in the 
Near East which were closed on account 
of the war and its consequences have 
reopened, and have almost recovered 
their attendance of 1913-14, in spite of 
great increase in the cost of operating 
them. Several colleges have as yet been 
unable to reopen, according to a report 
from the American consul general at 
Constantinople. 


Ww 


Believing that girls as well as boys 
should know the principles of gardening, 
poultry raising, etc., so that they will be 
able to take part in the outslde life at 
home, Kern County Union High School 
has formed a girls’ agriculture class, 
with eight members. In the course of 
study are included botany, practical 
gardening, poultry, and domestic animals. 
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Recent Developments In 


Medical Education 


Half the Schools of Medicine Discontinued in 18 Years. Few 
Students Without Proper Qualifications Now Remain. Improve- 


ments in Past 20 Years Almost Sensational. Problems Created 
By the Complex Medical Training Now Provided 


By N. P. COLWELL, M. D. 
Secretary Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 


Medical Association, Chicago 

OLLOWING the close of the Civil War, the number of 
Fk medical schools in the United States rapidly increased, 

until in 1906 there were 162 in the United States-—more 
than in all the rest of the world, The educational standards, 
however, were considerably lower than those in other leading 
countries, so that the evident need was for “ fewer but better 
medical schools.” Two of the important objects to work for 
in the campaign for improvement, therefore, were (a) the 
general adoption of higher standards for 
aduiission, and (0) the merging of med- 
ical schools in cities where two or more 
existed. During the past 18 years the 
number of medical schools has been re- 
duced by just one-half—from 162 to 81, 
about two-thirds of the reduction being 
due to mergers. The medical schools 
which beeame extinet, with a few excep- 
tions, were low-grade institutions, 

The number of colleges enforcing 
higher entrance requirements during the 
18 years increased from 2 to 74, and the 
entrance requirements of medical schools 
of the United States are now equal to 
those in medical schools abroad. 

The merging of medical schools re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number of 
medical students. The oversupply of 
medical schools in 1904 meant also an 
oversupply of medical students. The 


their education. 


make them 


F ALL the men we meet with, 
nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, 


makes the great difference in man- 
kind. The little or almost insensible 
impressions on our tender infancies 
have very important and lasting con- 
Sequences; and there it is, as in the 
fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand turns 
the flexible waters into channels that 
take 
courses; and by this little direction 
given them at first in the source they 
receive different tendencies and ar- 
rive at last at very remote and dis- 
tant places.—John Locke, 


Fiscal Administration and 


Cost of Schools 


Some Facts from the Educational Finance Inquiry. Increased 

Costs Must Be Properly Interpreted to Reach Intelligent Conclu- 

sions. Great Variation in Expenditures. State Support Only 
Way to Secure Complete Equalizction of Opportunity 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers College of Columbia 
Unictersity, New York City 


consider the increased cost of our public-school system. 

That public education is costing more now than it did 10 
years ago is commonly accepted. In the year 1910 the current 
expenses for public education in the United States amounted 
to $390,500,000. In 1920 we spent $970,930,000 for the current 
expenses of our public schools. These iggregate figures must, 
however, be interpreted, if one would reach an inteligent 


, NY INQUIRY concerning the financing of education must 


conclusion concerning the support of 
our sehools. During the peried un- 
der consideration there was avery 


great change in the purchasing power 


a rr oy + . a 
useful or not, by of the dollar. There was, a well, 
1: that which an merease of 30 per cent in the 

number of days of schooling  pro- 
vided. To these two factors must 


be added the further fact of a very 
large inerease in attendance in the 
upper part of the school system, where 
costs are necessarily high, 

While we have spent many more dol- 
lars we have not in anything like the 
same proportion increased the support 
devoted to the quality of the facilities 
or Service furnished. It appears from 
data which are available for the years 
1921 and 1922 that the’ amount of money 
spent for education has continued to in- 
crease during this period. It is, on this 


quite contrary 


total number was reduced from 28,142 
in 1904 to 14,052, the lowest number, 
in 1919, but since that year the number increased to 14,088 
in 1920, 14,872 in 1921, and 16,140 in 1922. The reduction in 
the number of students was of those having lower educa- 
tional qualifications, while the number of those in the higher 
Standard medical schools increased from 1,761 in 1904 to 
15,477 in 1921, 

The developments in medical schools during the past 20 
years have been so extensive as to be almost sensational. ‘The 


A more extended treatment of this subject, by Doctor Colwell, will 
appear in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 18. 


(Continued on page 180.) 
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account, increasingly important that we 
inquire concerning school costs and with 
respect to the fiscal administration of our public-school system. 

No less interesting than the aggregate figures are the com- 
parisons which have been instituted among the several com- 
munities within a single State. In the State of New York, 
where an intensive study has been made, for the year 1920-21 
in one community the current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance in elementary schools was $26. In another 
community within the same State the current expense per 


Read before the general meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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pupil in average daily attendance in ele- 
mentury schools was $272. In like man- 
ner the current expense per pupil in 
average dally attendance in high schools 
ranged from $52 to $1,182. In kinder- 
gartens the current expense per pupil 
varied from $21 to $113. The smallest 
cost per pupil in both elementary and 
high schools and the highest cost, as 
well, were found in the rural or sinall 
village school districts. The variations 
in cost among the larger cities were rela- 
tively small. These variations increased 
progressively as the size of the com- 
munity decreased. 


Poor Districts Pay High Taxes 


The property tax furnishes almost all 
of the revenue for schools in the State 
of New York. The variations in the 
equalized assessed value of property per 
capita is as great as that shown for 
school expenditures. While in the main 
the wealthier communities spend the 
larger amount per pupil, it often hap- 
pens that poor school districts have the 
higher tax rates. The scheme of aid 
provided by the State of New York 
equalizes neither the support provided 
for education, nor the burden of taxation 
borne by the several communities. It 
is the purpose of State aid to equalize 
both the opportunity for education and 
the burden of taxation through the re- 
distribution of revenues collected by the 
State to the several communities. It 
has been proposed, as well, that the 
State provide funds in order to reward 
those communities which show unusual 
effort by maintaining their schools at a 
higher level or by undertaking unusual 
activities. The evidence from the State 
of New York or from any other State 
will, I am sure, show that it is impos- 
sible to accomplish both of these pur- 
poses by any scheme of distribution that 
niay be proposed. If opportunity and 
burden are to be equalized, the State 
must levy a tax upon the property or 
incomes of all of the people, or in some 
other manner secure revenues by a sys- 
tem of taxation which bears with equal 
weight upon all. If these funds are dis- 
tributed in order to reward the effort 
made by progressive communities, rather 
than to equalize the burden of taxation 
to be borne, it must follow that the 
poorer and less progressive communities 
contribute to the development of the 
better program of education in the more 
progressive communities. 


State Support Essential to Equalization 


The more one familiarizes himself 
with the systems of State aid operating 
in the United States, the more certainly 
he is driven to the conclusion that the re- 
sult that we seek to achieve within the 
State with respect to the equalization of 
educational opportunities can be brought 
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about only by providing for State sup- 
port. We have heen moving in this direc- 
tion. In many of the States the part of 
the total cost of maintaining schools 
borne by the State has been steadily in- 
creasing during the past decade. In 
one State, Delaware, complete State sup- 
port has been instituted. In Maryland 
the State seeks to equalize opportunity 
by providing such funds as are necessary 
in support of a minimum standard school 
system after the county has levied a GT- 
cent tax based upon assessments which 
are equalized throughout the State. We 
shall make more rapid progress in the 
direction of providing an equalized edu- 
cational opportunity for all of the. chil- 
dren of a State when we accept as fun- 
damental the principle of State support. 


Variety in Accounting Causes Difficulty 


In our inquiry in the State of New 
York we have found the greatest variety 
with respect to budgetary procedure and 
school accounting. Even in many of the 
urban communities it is not feasible upon 
the basis of the accounting found to de- 
termine the costs of elementary schools, 
of high schools, or of other parts of di- 
visions of the school system. It was 
necessary in order to separate the cost 
of elementary education from high-school 
education to devise a formula which 
would permit the allocation of certain of 
the major items of the budget among 
these and other divisions of the school 
system. Careful investigations were 
undertaken in those communities in 
which accurate accounts were kept. 
After trying various methods of alloca- 
tion it was found that the expenditures 
for the salaries of teachers in any di- 
vision of the school system as related to 
the total expenditure for salaries of 
teachers by the school system gave the 
best measure for the allocation of other 
charges. If, for example, elementary 
school salaries were 70 per cent of the 
total expenditure for salaries, then it 
was found that approximately 70 per 
cent of the expenditures for fuel, for 
textbooks and supplies, for janitorial 
service, and the like, were chargeable 
against the elementary schools. In carry- 
ing through’ this investigation 35 cities 
were used. The cost calculated by means 
of the formula as compared with the 
bookkeeping costs recorded were too high 
in 17 cities, too low in 17 cities, and in 
one city the allocated cost and the cal- 
culated cost were identical. The average 
variation of the calculated costs from the 
true costs was only one-ninth of 1 per 
cent. 


Adequate Accounting is Demanded 


As satisfactory as this method of allo- 
cating cost has been in handling the fig- 
ures for some hundreds of cities and vil- 


‘of accounting. 


lages within the State of New York, it 
is not defensible within a single school 
system. More adequate accounting 
should be undertaken in most of our 
school systems. It seems reasonable to 
propose that such accounting be under- 
taken immediately in our cities. The ad- 
ministration of, schools in the smaller 
villages and rural areas by lay boards 
of education without adequate profes- 
sional administrative service precludes 
the possibility of accurate accounting for 
these areas. Only as larger units of ad- 
ministration are organized can we hope 
to develop adequate accounting through- 
out the State. 


Budgetary Procedure of Great Importance 


The situation in the State of New York 
with respect to budgetary procedure is 
even less satisfactory than in the field 
Few school systems base 
their estimates of expenditures upon ac- 
curately determined costs for the years 
immediately preceding. In many cases 
the merest guesses are made with respect 
to the funds that may be available for 
the period under consideration. Sound 
budgetary procedure requires not only 
accurate estimates of cost, but also esti- 
mates of income and a statement of the 
work program to be followed. It is of 
the greatest importance that budgetary 
procedure be improved, that boards of 
education adopt budgets which limit 
their appropriations to their income, and 
that they confine their expenditures to 
the appropriations voted. With such 
procedure established the electorate of 
the several communities involved may 
be expected to show greater interest in 
the problem of financing education and 
to act more intelligently with respect to 
the support of their schools. 


School Boards in Unfortunate Position 


The fiscal administration of schools is 
made more difticult in a number of the 
cities of the State of New York by vir- 
tue of the fact that the board of educa- 
tion is required to present its estimates 
to a reviewing body which has contro] 
over the amount of money to be spent 
for public education. This places the 
board of education and their executive 
officers in the unfortunate position of de- 
veloping a budget without any assurance 
that it will be accepted by the general 
municipal authority. The work program 
which has been adopted may have to be 
thrown overboard if the reviewing au- 
thority fails to furnish the money. 

An inquiry has been instituted con- 
cerning the effect of the separate financ- 
ing of city-school systems. Data were 
secured from 877 cities located in all 
parts of the United States. The investl- 
gation shows conclusively that the sep- 

(Continued on page 190.) 
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Principles and Types of 
Curricular Development 


Relations Between School Subjects and Affairs of Life. 
Modification of Mathematical Instruc- 
Use of Experiences Involving the Senses 


Use of Biological Subjects. 


lion. 


Newspaper 


- By OTIS W. CALDWELL 
Director Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


P | 4 HIS PAPER deals with efforts to 
improve the school subjects of 
study, as they are being changed 

to meet modern coneeptions of education. 
Two types of curricular improvement 
will first be outlined; then a discussion 
will be presented of certain principles 
which need to be kept in mind in devel- 
oping or using new types of curricular 
eontent. The types presented are illus- 
trative rather than complete in their sup- 
port of the principles later to be dis- 
cussed. 

At a meeting held In connection with 
the department of superintendence one 
year ago a preliminary report was made 
of an investigation to determine what 
use the public is now making of subject 
matter related to one of the school sub- 
jects of study. This investigation has 
been completed and a monograph based 
upon it has just been printed. So much 
has been said regarding the need that 
education shall fit people better to engage 
in affairs in which common life is con- 
cerned, that it seemed wise to initiate a 
series of investigations to determine rela- 
tions that do now exist between school 
subjects and the situations which arise 
in affairs out of school. The subject of 
this investigation was chosen in order 
to determine to what extent and in what 
ways biology is used; and at the same 
time to see to what extent such meth- 
ods of investigation may contribute 
tu eurricular reorganization in this 
and other subjects. The investigation 
deals with the extent and nature of 
use of biological material in the public 
press. ‘That is, what kinds of biological 
information is the citizen now reading? 
- what ways is this information related 
to school work in biology? Do the pub- 
lic press articles make any valid sugges- 
tions as to needed changes in content or 
method of the school subject? Do such 
articles provide significant biological 
situations or needs which are available 
for use in sehool instruction, either as 
introductory, foundational, or concluding 
applications related to the topics of 


Read before the department of superintend- 
ence, Cleveland, Obio. 


school instruction. The so-called “ case 
system’ or use of specific occurrence 
with its problem and the methods and 
principles by which it is met has heen 
found to be a valuable means of begin- 
ning studies of units of work in law and 
medicine and to some extent has been 
used In general education. 


Classify Biological Articles in Newspapers 


The briefest Summary must serve our 
immediate purpose. Seventeen full 
months’ issues of representative daily 
newspapers were secured, making a 
total of 492 different papers and ap- 
proximately 14,000 pages. ‘These papers 
ordinarily reach several millions ot 
readers. Fach of the pages was ex- 
amined, and all biological articles, other 
than those which were paid advertise- 
ments or regularly reeurring commercial 
stock reports, were collected and classi- 
fied. Mere biological allusions were 
omitted, thus limiting the collection to 
articles clearly biological, and of news or 
editorial value. A total of 3,061 such 
articles were thus secured, these having 
an average column length per article of 
over § inches. 

Careful study of all articles resulted 
in a classification consisting of eight 
main divisions, each main division hav- 
ing secondary and tertiary subdivisions. 
Thus “ Health biology,” which includes 
897 of the 3,061 articles, is represented 
by articles classified under eight sub- 
headings: Biology of infectious diseases, 
hygiene and sanitation, health education, 
noninfectious diseases, dietetics, drugs, 
first aid, and physiology. The subdi- 
vision “ Infectious diseases ” is itself rep- 
resented by 19 further subdivisions. The 
other main divisions besides health, in 
the decreasing order of their numerical 
importance, are animals, plants, food, 
organizations of producers, general na- 
ture, evolution, and fictitious biology. 


Four Groups of Outstanding Importance 


A study of the tabulated number and 
length of articles shows the outstanding 
importance of the first four groups— 
health, animals, plants, and food. The 


al 


average length of articles upon general 
nature and evolution is slightly greaver 
than that of the first four groups, but the 
total number of such articles is rela- 
tively quite small. Fictitious, or make- 
believe, or spurious biology is surpris- 
ingly small, since but 14 of the 3,061 
articles belong to this group. Further- 
wore, the average length of fictitious ar- 
ticles is less than one-half the average 
length of all articles, This is a remark- 
ably ereditable change from a few dec- 
ades ago, when so many fictitious articles 
appeared in the newspapers. If this 
study is representative, one may now 
read 200 newspaper articles based upon 
biological information and in so doing 
would probably encounter but one ficti- 
tious article. 


Summary of Results of Investigation 


There is not time, and it is not appro- 
priate in this connection to present state- 
ments of details concerning the contents 
of articles under the different biological 
headings. A few statements in summary 
of the results of the investigation will 
show the significance of this type of 
study. 

Of the 492 issues of newspapers 
studied no issue was without one or more 
biological articles. 

The articles found are of the same gen- 
cral types in all parts of the country, 
with local variations readily accounted 
for by special local situations. : 

The proportion of biological material 
to the number of pages issued monthly 
by different papers does not vary greatly, 
thus indicating a fairly well-recognized 
heed and use of newspaper copy from 
this field. 


Health Articles Cause Improved Health 


Health biology, which appears in larg- 
est quantity, thus relates interestingly 
to recent conclusions reached by national 
educational committees to the effect that 
health is the first aim of education. The 
largest proportion and greatest length of 
health articles appear in communities in 
which, from other sources, it is known 
that greatest effort is being made to con- 
serve and improve human health. 
Whether improved health and greater 
interest cause the larger number of 
health articles, or whether the improve- 
ment in health is brought about by 
greater publicity can not now be decided. 

Biology pertaining to health, animal 
life, plant life, and food are easily the 
dominant biological interests of the pub- 
lic, so far as this investigation presents 
dependable data. 

A surprisingly small amount of ficti- 
tious biology appears in the papers stud- 
ied, thus showing a most wholesome re- 
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spect for biological truth. This does not 
mean that erroneous statements do not 
appear. For example, it was stated that 
the germ causing yellow fever has not 
been discovered. It has been discovered, 
but the writer of the erroneous state 
ment was not so informed. He did not 
willfully deal in fiction. 


Newspapers Are Generally Accurate 


Newspapers are more nearly up to date 
in biological accuracy than are many 
textbooks, since their articles are 
“news,” preferably direct from the pro- 
dueer to the consumer. At the best, 
textbooks can not entirely keep up to 
date, and many of them do not make 
earnest endeavor to do so. <A biological 
textbook which is one or two decades old 
earries more fiction than do most of our 
leading newspapers. 

Since the advocacy of social and in- 
dustrial controls, depending upon imod- 
ern blology and the types of biological 
information which appear in the repre- 
sentative press are so widespread and 
constant, should not the school courses 
in biology include the topics found as 
legitimate ones for school use if, aS we 
say, education is designed to help peo- 
ple in common life? 

Finally, if these topics are those of 
common occurrence, should not some or 
many of them, or others in similar arti- 
eles, be used as significant situations in 
presentation of topics in instruction in 
biology? 


Other Investigations Must Be Made 


This investigation provides suffieient 
guidance for a substantial advance in 
defining course content. Other investi- 
gations are needed to determine whether 
the public press presents the biological 
material which the people should have; 
whether courses of study in schools are 
in any way responsible for whatever ap- 
pears in the articles dealing with biol- 
ozy; whether the press or the public de- 
sires to use biological material other 
than that which is used; whether pro- 
fessional biologists believe the public 
is securing the kinds of biological infor- 
mation which biologists think or can 
prove would be good for the public. 

For a second type of effort in curricu- 
lar improvement, let us turn to one of our 


older, more nearly standardized sub- 
jects—inathematies. Teachers in col- 
leges, high schools, and elemeutary 


schools are in general agreement that 
reorganization is needed. ‘There have re- 
cently been many investigations and re- 
ports of committees which have recom- 
mended extensive modifications of pres- 
ent practice in mathematical instruc- 
tion. The final report of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Require- 
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ments enumerates the outstanding rea- 
sons for a reorganization of courses in 
mathematics. 

Among, many important conditions 
stated by this report are the following: 

That much of the content of the usu- 
ally required courses makes little contri- 
bution to the pupil or adult needs of 
modern life, : 

That the organization of these mate- 
rials and instruction by use of them are 
not based upon modern psychology of 
learning. 


Special Altention to Elementary Grades 


The report emphasizes the need for 
giving especial attention to the elemen- 
tary grades and to grades seven, eight, 
and nine. Several groups of workers are 
attempting to provide better curricular 
materials and accompanying methods. I 
shall outline the procedure of one of 
these groups. 

Fifteen hypotheses or guiding prin- 
ciples were first formulated. These are 
based upon investigations, results of sur- 
veys, and the best guidance available in 
the philosophy of education. Six of these 
principles are: 

Mathematics, in the elementary and 
junior high-school grades, should be pri- 
marily a tool for the quantitative think- 
ing which children and adults need to do. 

Each year should give the most intrin- 
sieally valuable mathematical informa- 
tion and training which the pupil is 
eapable of receiving at that time, with 
little consideration of the needs of subse- 
quent courses. 

The preceding aim necessitates the in- 
elusion in junior high school grades of 
certain elements of arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, and 
statistics, although these are not to be 
rigidly classified under the traditional 
divisions as named. 


Part of Mathematics in Cioilization 


Manipulation of mathematical symbols 
as an end should be omitted, and atten- 
tion should be directed toward a better 
appreciation of the part that mathe- 
maties has occupied and is now oceupy- 
ing in the progress of civilization. 

There should be a marked increase in 
the accuracy of computation with in- 
tegers, fractions, and per cents. 

Following the formulation of the above 
principles, an inventory test was given 
to a large number of children who were 
just entering the seventh grades in 30 
cities. The purpose of this inventory 
was to furnish more complete informa- 
tion than previously existed regarding 
the mathematical knowledge that such 
children possess at the end of the sixth 
grade, or which the seventh-grade teacher 
may reasonably expect as his foundation 


for work. The test consists of 125 very 
simple elements. The content of courses 
of study and the opinions of textbook 
writers were used as the two bases in 
the construction of the test. The nature 
‘of a few elements in the test are clted, 
together with the degree of mastery of 
each which pupils were found to possess. 


One-third of Replies Incorrect 


Write .25 as a common fraction. The 
per cent of correct responses was 69.4. 

Does 4896 glivided by 10 equal 4,896, 
48.96, 489.6, or 4896? (Draw a circle 
around the right number.) Again al- 
most one-third of the pupils fail. 

Write 1/5 as a deeimal fraction. 
most one-half are in error. 

What is the average of 4, 6, 8, and 10? 

Two-thirds fail to average these num- 
bers correctly. 

Theodore Roosevelt 1as born Oetober 
27, 1859, and dicd January 6, 1918. His 
age was UCAS months and 
days.. Only 17.8 per cent of the 
pupils made the correct age calculations. 

It was found that there is very little 
in this inventory which beginning sev- 
enth-grade pupils can do with anything 
like 100 per cent efficiency. Those points 
which are answered with high success 
are such as: One dozen equals 12 things; 
1 minute equals 60 seconds; drawing 
a circle, when the pupils see the word 
“circle.” These elements are given ex- 
tensive practice in the home, in the gro- 
ecery store; that is, these things are 
learned chiefly in the out-of-school situa- 
tions. If something is discovered that 
children know with a reasonable per 
cent of efficiency, the mathematies in- 
struction can by no means claim the full 
eredit for having secured it. 

This inventory of sixth-grade arith- 
metic may be summarized as follows: 

There are but 8 of the 125 elementary 
mathematical points which are correctly 
answered by as many or more than 90 
per cent of the pupils. 

There are 34 of the 125 points an- 
swered by as many or more than 70 per 
cent of the pupils. 

There are but 59 of the 125 points 
answered by as many as half of the 
pupils. 

That is, considerably more than half 
the pupils failed on 66 of the 125 points 
in this inventory. 


Al- 


“ Half Learning” An Exaggeration 


There are those who say that the out- 
standing indictment of our American 
schools is that we foster half-learning. 
It appears that they exaggerate, and are 
too generous in this hard accusation, for 
here is evidence that we really achieve 
much less than 50 per cent mastery. 

(Continued on page 186.) 
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Make Washington Schools the Nation’s Model 


Congressional Joint Committee Urges Improvements to Place School System 
of National Capital Upon Highest Possible Plane. Recommends Extension 
of Library System with Many Branches 


INANCIAL independence for the 
F Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, an enlargement of 
the powers of the superintendent, an in- 
crease in the administrative and super- 
visory staff, greater appropriations, 
more adequate schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions, and the establishment of a system 
of branch public libraries are among the 
recommendations made in the report of 
a joint committee of Congress on the 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
which was recently presented to the Sen- 
ate by Senator Capper, of Kansas, the 
chairman. 

It is expected that a bill will be in- 
troduced during the next session of Con- 
gress to put into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 


Investigation Has Been Thorough 


During the past year this committee 
has made a thorough investigation of the 
school system of the District. The mem- 
bers of the committee have personally 
inspected many of the schools, several 
public hearings have been held, and a 
number of the leading school administra- 
tors of the country have appeared before 
the committee by invitation to suggest 
methods of procedure and practice to be 
followed in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the schools of Washing- 
ten. In the report which is the result of 
its investigations the committee recom- 
mends that legislation be enacted which 
shall provide for— 

(a) Appointment of the Board of Edu- 
eation by the President of the United 
States, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. 

(0) Financial independence of the 
Board of Edueation from the Commis- 
sioners of the District. 

(¢) Management of the schools and 
school buildings, and all pertaining 
thereto, by the Board of Education. The 
superintendent should be the chief ex- 
ecutive and an administrative officer 
under the Board of Education. All] other 
employees should be subordinate to the 
superintendent of schools. 


Staff of Board Needs Strengthening 


The committee believes that the staff 
at headquarters of the Board of Educa- 
tion should be increased in order to dis- 
patch satisfactorily the increased re- 
sponsibilities upon that staff as a result 
of extensions and developments of the 
school system. 


It is urged that a business manager, 
who shall rank as an assistant super- 
intendent of schools, shall be appointed, 
under whom shall be coordinated all of 
the business affairs of the Board of Edu- 
cation, now distributed under several 
different educational employees. 

The committee indorses bills now be- 
fore Congress (1) to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of 
Edueation, (2) for compulsory educa- 
tion and a school census, and (3) ex- 
tending the free-textbook system to high- 
school pupils. 

Increased appropriations are recom- 
mended for playgrounds, evening schools, 
kindergartens, textbooks and supplies, 
School gardens, manual training, Ameri- 
canizaxtion schools, and prevocational ed- 
ucation. 


Urges Definite Policy in Building 


The committee recommends that a defi- 
nite policy be adopted which shall pro- 
vide from year to year sufficient school- 
house accommodations, in order to make 
it possible for the Board of Education 
to eliminate part-time instruction, the 
use of portable schoolhouses, the use of 
undesirable school buildings now ae- 
commodating classes, and the reduction 
of the size of classes in both elementary 
and high schools to the standard gen- 
erally accepted as desirable. 

The policy of establishing larger units 
of administration in the elementary 
schools is indorsed. These units should 
be sufficiently large to justify the em- 
ployment of an independent principal, 
who should be respousible for the direc- 
tion of the school unit. The committee 
believes that the buildings hereafter 
erected should have at least 16 class- 
rooms when erected, and should be so 
planned that their extension into a 
large unit is easily possible. The com- 
mittee further believes that in each 
such unit there should be assembly hall 
aud gymnasium, together with adequate 
play space. 


Manual Training and Domestic Science 


In addition, the ecomniittee indorses the 
policy of providing for manual training, 
-domestie science, and domestic art as an 
integral part of such school facilities 
wherever classes in grades 7 and 8 are 
to be instructed. 

The committee believes that the junior 
high schools have passed beyond the ex- 
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perimental stage and that the organiza- 
tion of public education into six years 
of primary work, three years of junior 
high-school work, and three years of 
senior high-school work should be in- 
dorsed for the District of Columbia and 
should be extended throughout the school 
system as opportunities arise. 

It is evident that the public library 
now renders a large and efficient serv- 
ice and that such service is well coordi- 
nated with the work of the schools. But 
it is also evident that the library’s re- 
sources and equipment are altogether in- 
adequate to meet the legitimate demands 
for library service alike of school and 
adult population, the committee finds. 

The library staff, though well trained, 
is underpaid and is insufficient in num- 
bers to do present work. Book and other 
maintenance funds are meager. But per- 
haps the most striking feature of the 
needs of the library is that it has no sys- 
tem of branch libraries such as is to be 
found in comparable cities. 

Clearly the library should have a sys- 
tem of branch libraries so distributed 
that they will furnish library service rea- 
sonably near the homes of the entire 
population of the District, the report de- 
clares. Just as there should be in Wash- 
ington the best of public-school systems, 
a model for the entire country, so there 
should be here the best of public-library 


systems, also a model for the entire 
country. 
wy 
Costs and Efficiency Doubled 
Simultaneously 


Wisconsin’s expenditure for education 
has more than doubled in five years, now 
amounting to $50,385,865, according to a 
bulletin of the State department of edu- 
cation. The cost has increased steadily 
since 1915-16, when $23,250,256 was 
spent on the schools. Nearly $2,000,000 
was added to that sum the following year, 
and the year after that more than $2,000,- 
000 was added, mak'ng the cost $29,074,- 
432 for 1917-18. The next year the cost 
went upward by more than $8,000,000, 
reaching $37,468,035 in 1918-19. The lat- 
est increase reported was nearly: $14,000,- 
000, bringing up the cost to more than 
$50,000,000. With the growing cost of 
education, says the bulletin, more chil- 
dren are educated, a broader education is 
given, children are held in school longer, 
better equipment and better buildings 
are provided, textbooks are more and 
more furnished by the public, teachers’ 
ecoinpensation is increasing, and higher 
qualifications are demanded of them. 


wy 


Twelve acres will be occupied by the 
new Forest Park High School in Balti- 
more. 
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Kansas City Creates Special 
Teachers’ Library 


Teachers Utilize Its Resources in Planning 
School Activities. Librarian Visits Schools 
to Keep in Touch with Needs 


By CLARA LOUISE VOIGT 


N Kansas City, Mo., the public library 
and the public schools are very 
closely associated. Doth are under the 
direction of the same board, while the 
location of the school offices in the main 
library building and of several branch 
libraries in school buildings further fa- 
cilitates cooperation. 

A year and a half ago a new depart- 
ment was created in the Kansas City 
Public Library, a department that is 
designated as the teachers’ library and 
which specializes in work with teachers, 
school supervisors, and administrative 
officers, and with persons who are seek- 
ing information on pedagogical subjects. 
Except in an indirect way, it is not con- 
eerned with the pupil, whose needs are 
taken care of by the children’s depart- 
ment, school-deposit-collection depart- 
ment, or the reference department. The 
entire attention of the teachers’ library 
is coneentrated upon the field of educa- 
tion from a professional standpoint. 

The scope and function of the depart- 
ment can be indicated briefly by naming 
some of the types of service given. 

The teachers utilize the resources of 
the library in planning the recitation 
and other sehool activities, and in ac- 
quainting themselves with new develop- 
ments in teaching technique and profes- 
sional ideals and standards. They de- 
pend upon it for literature needed for 
university extension courses and the 
preparation of theses. Their study clubs 
plan their reading from bibliographies 
made upon thelr request. The principals 
ask for discussion or reports on super- 
visory and administrative problems. The 
different offices of the school system call 
for various kinds of data and material. 
Members of the school personnel sched- 
uled for addresses come to have their 
reference sources located and collected. 


Patrons Notified of New Literature 


A service which the department is able 
to render to a limited extent and which 
seems to be especially valued, is to notify 
persons with special interests of all the 
new literature on those particular sub- 
jects. 

Realizing the value of personal con- 
tacts when two agencies are working to- 
gether, the teachers’ librarian visits the 
schools from time to time and confers 
with the principals. 
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The impression must not be given, 
however, that the teachers’ library is 
merely an adjunct of the public-school 
system. Its field is wider than that. 
The same service that is furnished to the 
publie schools is also available to the 
private, parochial, trade, and profes- 
sional schools in the community. Refer- 
ence service within the library is even 
given to nonresidents of the city. 

During the summer, when teachers 
are attending summer schools or are on 
vacation trips, their library privileges 
are not discontinued, but, on the con- 
trary, the resourees of the department 
are conveniently accessible to them 
through the use of the parcel post. 

The teachers’ library has been in oper- 
ation for a short time only. The testing 
period has been long enough, however, 
to justify the wisdom of its establish- 
ment. Not only has it grown rapidly in 
number of volumes and of periodical sub- 
scriptions, but there has been a con- 
stant and corresponding increase and 
broadening in its sphere of usefulness. 
From the beginning its policy has been 
to study its field carefully, to supply the 
existing want in such a way as to cre- 
ate a further demand for service, and 
by adapting itself to conditions as they 
develop, to become a vital factor in the 
educational life of Kansas City. 


Oy 
Graded Course in Health 


Training 
Recently Authorized for Use in Schools of 


District of Columbia. To Inculcate Truths 
of Hygienic Living. Covers Wide Field 


O establish personal health habits 
in young children, to extend health 
eonduct and care into the home and the 
eommunity as well as in the school, to 
present information supporting the habits 
so that motives will be strong enough 
to earry over into later life, and to teach 
standards of living according to the laws 
of hygiene, a graded course of health in- 
struction has been prepared for the 
elementary schools and junior high 
schools of Washington, D. C. The course 
as outlined consists of instruction in per- 
sonal health habits such as diet, sleep, 
bathing, eare of teeth, posture, exercise, 
clothing, and right conduct; of instruc- 
tion as to environment, such as the venti- 
lation, lighting, room temperature, clean]I- 
ness of the home and the school; of 
public health problems in the community, 
such as milk and water supply and the 
general control of infectious diseases, 
and of physiology in simple form. 
In the selection and organization of 
subject matter, the daily life of the 


child has been considered, and materlal 
lias been chosen which pertains to it. 
An effort has been made to meet the 
needs of different types of children as 
well as of different individual pupils, 
thereby gaining flexibility as well as 
comprehensiveness. The topics presented 
are in the main suggestive of what 
might be taught under the subject, with 
the expectation that the discretion of 
the teacher will amplify or modify ac- 
cording to the ability of the pupils. 

Instructlon in personal health habits 
runs through several grades, and the 
approach to the subject is made from 
points of view of increasing maturity, 
thus gaining repetition without monot- 
ony. Topics have been adapted to the 
age, environment, and understanding of 
pupils in the different grades, and an 
effort has been made to relate the work 
of each year to the preceding and the 
following work. 


To Inculcate Truths of Hygienic Living 


General suggestions on method are 
given for the benefit of the .teachers, 
under such topics as hablt formation, 
educational unity, vitallzing of the les- 
son, group work, physical training activl- 
ties, personal example of the teacher, 
and the use of textbooks. It is stated 
that the aim of the course is to inecul- 
cate old truths of hygienic living in such 
a way as to eall for action in the daily 
life of the child, and that the course em- 
phasizes and supplements the courses of 
instruction in physical training and do- 
mestic science, as well as the work of the 
medical inspector, of the sehool nurse, 
of the school dentist, and of all other 
agencies working for the health of the 
children. Cooperation of some of these 
agencies may be needed by the teacher 
in individual cases. Help may be had 
from such organizations as the United 
States Bureau of Education, the Junior 
Red Cross, the Tuberculosis Society, and 
parent-teachers associations. 

The course was prepared by a commit- 
tee of which Dr. Rebeeca Stoneroad, dl- 
rector of physical training, was chair- 
man. 


Ay 


According to a plan suggested by the 
section a committee of teachers was 
formed in Habana in 1921 to serve as a 
central information oflice for students 
and teachers who wish to come to the 
Tnited States. The work of forming 
similar committees was continued dur- 
ing the past year, and one was organized 
in Costa Rica. Others are in course of 
establishment in Ecuador, Honduras, 
and Mexico. It is hoped to continue the 
organization of such committees in the 
capitals of Latin American countries. 
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Dutch Investigate 


Physical Training 


Committee Appointed by Government Makes Important Report. Rivalry of 
German and Swedish Systems, Familiar to Americans, Agitates Holland, 
New Interest in Out-Door Sports 
By P. A. DIELS 


Headmaster in Amsterdam 


OW when it seems that civiliza- 
N tion and culture in Europe are 
more in danger than at any 
other period in the past century, and 
now that the ery for economy in State 
expenses arises everywhere to the detri- 
ment of education, the question repeat- 
edly asked in-the course of the history 
of education, “ What knowledge is of 
most worth?” seems to change itself 
into, ‘What knowledge costs least?” 
Some of our foremost scholars and phi- 
losophers, seeing the Old World tracing 
its steps to that dangerous path of cul- 
tural suicide, warn our Nation in elo- 
quent appeals to guard their ancient 
civilization. 


Economy Leads to Careful Inquiry 


But every cloud has its silver lining— 
the necessity to economize on our teach- 
ing leads us again to an inquiry into the 
purpose of our teaching and education, 
We are compelled to ascertain whether 
we are on the right track, and once more 
we-come to face problems as old as the 
hills, which have puzzled those who have 
worked and thought before us and will 
go on puzzling, I fear, our children and 
grand children, too. 

Thus the old question whether the 
training of the mind must needs be of 
greater, equal, or less importance than 
the training of the body comes once more 
to the foreground... For a long time phys- 
{eal training was not a branch of teach- 
ing in Holland. Even at the present mo- 
ment most country schools (“ rural” 
schools, I think you call them in Amer- 
ica) pay little attention to it, owing to 
the lack of interest of the local author- 
ities and the ineapability of the teachers 
to instruct it. In the larger centers 
physical instructors are employed in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Funds and Capable Teachers Lecking 


This unsatisfactory state of things by 
which a great part of the population re- 
eeives noe special pliysical education has 
been the subject of very animated dis- 
cussions in educational circles and in 
Parliament. On the whole, we may say 
that the matter meets with two great 
difficulties—the lack of capable teachers 
and the lack. of sufficient funds. Of the 
minor difficulties I only mention here 
the necessity of providing for play- 


grounds, rooms, ete., and the question 
whether physical training must prepare 
for army service. 


Turning, without the Political Aspect 


Generally speaking, Dutch physical 
education is based upon the German sys- 
tem, of which Gutsmuths was the cre- 
ator. ‘“‘Turnen’ was for long years the 
principal feature, and though our gym- 
nastic unions had no such political aims 
as the German “ Turnverein,” they en- 
joyed a great popularity among part of 
the nation. The other side of physical 
education, sports and games, was almost 
neglected; in fact, some 20 or 30 years 
ago practically no open-air games were 
practiced in Holland. This has totally 
changed, and for the better, I think; at 
present every young man or woman has 
some sport or sports of his own choosing, 
football being foremost in favor, but a 
great many practice swimming, boating, 
cycling, and several ball games, too. 
Cycling is very popular in Holland owing 
to the level roads. Of the Amsterdam 
population of 700,000, about 100,000 pos- 
sess bieyeles. It is one of the sights of 
Amsterdam to see the hosts of cyclists 
running through the streets during the 
busy hours of the day. Strange to say, 
your baseball is almost unknown in 
Holland, and the endeavors of some to 
introduce the game in our country lave 
led to next to nothing. Yet the interest 
in matters dealing with physical training 
is steadily increasing, and there is a 
strong feeling in Holland that much more 
attention must be paid to it in future; 
at all events, we feel that we are on the 
right track now, and that the old say- 
ing “ Mens sana in corpore sano” holds 
good for our own sad times, too. 


Committee of Experienced Men 


But, as I have hinted, the field is very 
extensive and touches so many vital na- 
tional interests that a closer scrutiny 
into these problems became urgent. Our 
Dutch Government understood the im- 
portance of it and appointed a committee 
of able and experienced men to report 
about the necessary organization. That 
committee, of which our colleague, Mr. 
P. Otto, at present head master at 
Amsterdam, formerly a Member of Par- 
liament, was the secretary, have pub- 
lished a report, of which the following 
is a brief summary: 
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In their general introduction the com- 
mittee say that it is of eminent im- 
portance to the nation that all powers ex- 
isting in the people—moral, intellectual, 
and physical—be developed. That is why 
physical training must run parallel with 
mental and moral education. That train- 
ing must be given to the children in ele- 
mentary schools by the common class 
teacher, while for secondary schools the 
Danish system is recommended. 

Denmark students for the secondary- 
teacher certificate may choose gymnas- 
ties (physical education) as one branch 
of study, together with two others, one 
of the latter being the principal part of 
study, e. ¢., history as chief study branch 
with English and gymnastics, or Latin 
with French and gymnastics. Those 
teachers are thus certificated for three 
branches of study, and the Government 
favors those who choose physical train- 
ing as one of them, by appointing such 
persons before others. 


Physical Training in Leisure Time 


Special attention is paid in the report 
of the Dutch committee to the needs of 
children between 13 and 18 years of age. 
According to trustworthy estimates, the 
number of those boys and girls is about 
800,000. Of these only a sixth part re- 
ceive any tuition in vocational schools, 
in secondary schools, ete. It is of great 
social importance that the workmen, who 
enjoy at present the eight-hour working 
day, use part of their leisure in training 
their bodies in some way or other. But 
here the difficulty arises whether this 
pliysical training must be at the same 
time a preparation for the military serv- 
ice. One can easily fancy that politics, 
especially that part touching the peace 
ideals, plays a great part in the discus- 
sion of this matter. T shall not go into 
details here: my American readers know 
hetter than I do in what light true edu- 
eationalists cught to consider this prob- 
lem. I shall only mention that physical 
education is of great importance to girls 
as well as to boys, and that preparatory 
military physical training, which would 
exclude the girls, is nothing short of 
treason to the progress of the nation and 
of mankind. Therefore the committee 
strongly pleads an organization which 
shall include as many of the adolescents 
as possible. Unfortunately neither the 
teachers nor the rooms, playgrounds, etc., 
ere found in sufficient number. 


Afternoon Hours for Bodily Exercise 


The best time for physical training fs 
the afternoon. The committee proposes 
to transfer all intellectual school labor 
to the morning hours, thus leaving the 
afternoons to gymnastics, games, ete. 
This means a complete revolution in the 
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curriculum of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and the inspectors of 
teaching (something like your superin- 
tendents) oppose this plan strongly... It 
is to be feared that this reform will uot 
eome about in the near future. Dutch 
education attaches too great worth to in- 
tellectual training to permit reducing the 
time devoted to it. 


Measurements of Gymnastic Rooms 


For an ordinary nuniber of pupils (24 
to 32) the proper measurements of the 
gymnastic rooms are given in the report 
as follows: Length, 18 meters; width, 9 
meters; height, 5 meters. <A partly cov- 
ered playground of 1,600 square meters 
is considered to be necessary. 

An item to which the committee de- 
votes a considerable part of their report 
is the training and the qualifications of 
teachers, They propose to create three 
kinds of teachers — for elemeutary 
schools, for secondary schools, and for 
universities. The last named are thought 
to become the leaders of the pliysical- 
training movement in Holland and the 
possibility of obtaining a university de- 
gree in physical education is advised. 

As we stated, the German system, 
slightly altered to Dutch conditions, was 
for long tlie principal system in Holland. 
But of late many experts advocate a sys- 
tem which is popularly called the Swed- 
ish system because Sweden is the coun- 
try that has adopted it as the leading 
principal in physical education. A short 
exhibition of the principles of the two 
systems follow here: 


Principles of the Swedish System 


The body serves man as a tool and as 
an organism. As a tool it puts him in a 
eondition to move, to seize, and to make 
objects, etc. AS an organism it is a col- 
lection of organs, lungs, heart, kidneys, 
ete., Which organs enable man to keep 
the body in a condition fit to do its work 
as a tool. 

The aim of the pliysical training 
should be to develop the body systemati- 
eally in such a way that the two func- 
tions of the body can be properly exer- 
cised. Thus, gymnastic exercises nust 
be of a twofold character—a hygienic 
part promoting the right function of the 
organs and a practical part developing 
the tool-functions of the body. The first 
must he based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of physiology, the second finds its 
justification in the actions of the daily 
life of the common inan. Therefore each 
movement must be analyzed in order to 
examine which part of the body is in- 
fluenced by it. It is clear that such an 
analysis can not be made with intricate 
movements—that is why the genuine 
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Swedish exercises are localized; that is, 
they are restricted to one or two joints. 
The physical exercises must be classified 
according to their physiological value 
(their influence on the organs) and to 
their intensity. That is why a Swedish 
lesson in physical training must be di- 
vided in such a way that the right func- 
tion of as many organs as possible is 
promoted. 

Thus, are briefly stated the principles 
of the Swedish system as it is known in 
Holland. A gymnastic room in Swedish 
style contains several wooden racks and 
a collection of bars but nothing more. 
All the other well-known articles of fur- 
niture of a “Turnsaale,” the horse, ete., 
are, generally speaking, not found and 
when found used very sparingly. 


Principles of the German-Dutch System 


Plhrysical education should not restrict 
itself to the physical part of the human 
being, but should also have an intellec- 
tual and a moral character. Tliose three 
sides of an all-round education should 
always receive attention; and so the 
Lasis of physical training must appeal to 
the physical, the psychological, and the 
pedagogical part of a harmonious eduea- 
tion. The advantages of the Swedish 
system, Which are especially found in 
the analyzed and localized exercises, are 
not denied, but those in favor of the 
German-Dutch system assert that the 
same advantages are found in tle more 
complicated exercises. But the principal 
argument: is found in the faet that the 
German-Dutch system, with its variety 
of interesting exercises, is exceedingly 
attractive for the pupils and develops 
and strengthens moral powers, as pres- 
ence of mind, self-confidence, love of 
work, ete. Thus in most Dutch schools 
the ordinary attributes of a “Turn- 
suale” are found dnd very frequently 
used, ‘ 


Teacher More Important Than System 


An interesting and animated discus- 
sion is at present taking place between 
the followers of the two systems. I ven- 
ture to remark that, without regard to 
the system employed, the personality of 
the teacher plays such a great part in 
all tuition that both systems can boast 
of excellent results. 

In Dutch schools coeducation is the 
rule, and the question coines to the fore- 
ground: ‘Should there be a difference 
in the physical education of boys and 
girls?” The report insists upon sepa- 
rate tuition on several grounds. In the 
first place, the future of the boys is gen- 
erally very different from the future of 
the girls. In the words of Schiller, ‘‘ Der 
Mann muss hinaus ins feindliche Leben, 


Muss werken und streben, das Gliick zu 
erjagen,” and the task of woman is 
largely confined in the spheres of tle 
home. The boys need more muscular 
strength than tlhe girls, in whom we must 
always see the mothers of the coming 
generation. : h 

Miss A. l*. 8S. van Westrienen, M. D., 
medical school officer at Rotterdam, wrote 
about the problem as follows: 

“Owing to historical causes girls did 
not receive any physical training until 
some years ago. The past 25 years have 
revolutionized the condition of woman 
totally and this has also influenced phys: 
ical education. Now that perfect polit- 
ical equality between the two sexes has 
done away with the old prejudice that 
woman is inferior to nian some _ hot- 
heads forget that this equality does not 
mean that they are not created differ- 
ently. And as there is a decided differ- 
ence between the physical development 
of boys and girls, it stands to reason 
that their physical education must be 
different.” 

This statement of an eminent woman 
physician clearly expresses the Dutch 
view that coeducation in plrysical train- 
ing is not advisable. 
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French Schools Emphasize Physical 
Training 


The consulting committee on physical 
training and athletics in the schools of 
France approved a preliminary draft of 
i budget pertaining to the detailed and 
rational organization of physical educa- 
tion in the schools of various grades. 
This budget provides for the creation at 
the Faculté de médecine of ¥ course of 
instruction in physiology as applied to 
pliysical education, with a view to pre- 
paring physiciaus for the duties that de- 
volve upon them in connection with phys- 
ical education. The number of special 
lustructors in physical training in the 
secondary and technieal schools and in 
colleges will be increased. In the ele- 
mentary schools the regular teachers 
will give the physical training needed 
and will assign to it the same importance 
as to intellectual training. Provision is 
also made for appropriate special in- 
struction to be given pupil-teachers,— 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 
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To centralize inquiries and correspond- 
ence on the training and certification of 
teachers and to simplify the work the 
New York State Department of Educa: 
tion has established a special bureau of 
teaclier training and certification. 
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Good Work by Virginia Community Leagues 


Local Leagues Organized into State Association under Direction of Governor. 
Schools are the Principal Beneficiaries. Objectives of Local Leagues Depend 
Upon Needs of Individual Communities ; 


By J. C. MUERMAN 7 


the good of the community and 

gain better schools, homes, and 
local conditions is told in the 1922 report 
ot the Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia. This association is 
organized under the direction of Virgin- 
ia’s governor, State departments, inStitu- 
tions of higher learning, and a group of 
citizens; and for the past 18 years it has 
heen working to make the public school 
a community center where the citizens 
inay unite for the improvement of their 
educational, social, moral, physical, civic. 
and economic interests. The association 
cooperates with the educational forces to 
improve school conditions, with the 
health authorities in bringing about sani- 
tary conditions and in introducing medi- 
eal inspection, district nursing, and meth- 
ods for the prevention of disease, with 
the highway department for road im- 
provement, and with farm and home 
demonstration agents for better agricul- 
tural conditions, 


H": CITIZENS work together for 


Not Confined to Work For Schools 


The work of the association is carried 
on through 1,675 community leagues, 
each organized in a school district, most 
of them in rural regions. These leagues 
average about 30 persons in membership, 
and each one aims to improve conditions 
in its own neighborhood. No league un- 
deritakes all the objectives suggested by 
the association, but each one takes up 
such work as seems most necessary and 
practicable. For example, in 1922, S64 
leagues reported definite work for the 
schools, 691 for health, 399 for roads, 
415 for farms, 6381 for civic improve- 
ment ,and 609 for social and recreationai 
activities, 

To improve the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children of their communities 
many leagues have been working to 
lengthen the school term, to keep good 
teachers, and to help them by provid- 
ing equipment and improving the school 
surroundings. In 234 schools the leagues 
supplemented the salaries of the teachers 
and janitors that the school term might 
be lengthened. Five teacherages were 
built; libraries were established in 89 
schools; manual training, home eco- 
nomics, and laboratory equipment placed 
jm 111 schools; and 177 pianos or vic- 
trolas were purchased. As a part of the 
campaign to improve the quality of in- 
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struction in the schools, a league in one 
community paid the cost of tuition and 
textbooks for a principal and about 20 


_ teachers who were attending an exten- 


sion course. 
Most of Money Goes to Schools 


More than $250,000 was raised during 
the year by the leagues all over the 
State. This money was spent for com- 
munity benefit. most of it going to the 
schools. But this sum does not ade- 
quately represent the amount of work 
that has been done. In two districts the 
leagues influenced public sentiment to 
abolish one-room schools and to substi- 
tute consolidated schools. One league 
succeeded in getting a bond issue of $100,- 
000 for new school buildings, and two 
leagues loaned money to school boards. 

Many of these organizations are work- 
ing for new schoolhouses, one contribut- 
ing $6,000 toward the $18,000 the new 
building will cost. Others have built 
additions to schoolhouses. The Daniel- 
town league built two class rooms, a 
principal’s office, a music room, and a 
laboratory, furnishing the principal's 
office and equipping the laboratory. 

A number of leagues have bought ad- 
ditional land for the school plant, mak- 
ing it possible to have ample playground 
space as well as garden plots. Many 
have bought seeds for the pupils to plant 
in both school and home gardens. One 
league spent $2,000 to level the school 
grounds and put them in sanitary condi- 
tion, to install playground apparatus, 
and build walks. Several leagues have 
eared for school grounds during vacation 
time, so that when school reopened the 
pupils found clean playgrounds and liy- 
ing shrubs, flowers, and trees. Other 
leagues have purchased locks for the 
doors of the schoolhouse, replaced broken 
windows, papered or painted the inside 
walls and ceilings, and cleaned the entire 
building. 

Special Altention to Physical Welfare 


For the physical welfare of the chil- 
dren, the leagues have worked hard, in 
one district serving free noon lunches to 
undernourished children, in another pre- 
paring hot lunches which cost pupils 
about 5 cents each. Individual cups and 
towels have been provided, medicjne 
chests and first-aid kits installed, and 
ventilation in schoolrooms improved. In 
one conimunity a tonsil and adenoid 
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clinic was held for the children of the 
whole county. School nurses have been 
employed to make at least one inspection 
during the term. Cloakrooms have becu 
built to improve the appearance and sani- 
tury condition of the schoolrooms. Ban- 
ners and other prizes have been given to 
encourage the children to take an in- 
terest in clean, neat classrooms and in 
sanitation in general. “ Clean-up” days 
have been celebrated and campaigns 
waged against flies, mice, and rats, 

Two motion-picture machines have 
been installed, and films rented for 
them; three stereopticon lanterns with 
600 slides have been bought. Maps, 
charts, pictures, magazine subscriptions, 
and library books have been added to 
the school possessions. In one district 
an abandoned church was bought, moved 
to the school grounds, and converted into 


‘an auditorium which was used daily by 


the pupils and in the evenings by patrons 
also. To provide seats for another 
school auditorium, a league assumed a 
debt of $1,200. : 

A model one-room school was built by 
the league in one community, and in an- 
other a new room was added to the old 
building. Stables and garages have becn 
provided. Fuel sheds have been built 
and good locks provided for them. Sey- 
eral schools have been lighted, the league 
paying the monthly cost. A few leagues 
have installed telephones in their schools. 
Flags have been presented and pole rais- 
ings celebrated. 
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Forest-Protection Week and 
Arbor Day 


In a proclamation recently issued hy 
the President of the United States. gover- 
nors of the several States are urged to 
set apart the week of April 22-28 as For- 
est Protection Week, and if practicable, 
to make Arbor Day fall within that 
week. The governors are requested “ to 
urge citizens, teachers, officers of public 
instruction, commercial and other asso- 
ciations, and the press to unite in 
thought and effort for the preservation 
of the Nation’s forest resources by con- 
ducting appropriate exercises and pro- 
grams and by publishing information 
pertaining to the waste from forest fires 
and ways of preventing or reducing such 
losses, in order that our forests may be 
conseryed for the inestimable service of 
mankind.” 
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One girl in every 10 at Pennsylvania 
State College earus most of her expenses. 
Cooking, plain and fancy sewing, taking 
eare of children, and stenographic work 
are means by which the girls earn money. 
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Seeking Pedagogical Rejuvenation 


O FEATURE of American education 
impresses foreigi educators more 
than our summer schools. ScHoot LIFE 
has printed from time to time in the 
past comments made by visiting Euro- 
peans, and on another page in this num- 
ber is an extract from an address made 
before a gathering of his countrymen by 
Dr. Max Salas Marchan, director of one 
of the Chilean normal schools. Doctor 
Salas-Marchan made an extended tour of 
this country two years ago, and the rec- 
ommendations that he has made as the 
result of his contact with American 
schools have been marked by insight and 
discrimination. : 

His estimate that a fourth of the 
North American teachers attend summer 
schools each year is probably under the 
mark. In some of the States which defi- 
nitely encourage such attendance the pro- 
portion is certainly much larger. More 
than 25,000 of the 45,000 teachers in 
Pennsylvania attended summer schools in 
1922, according to official statements, and 
without doubt other States did ‘equally 
as well. In many of the popular: sum- 
mer schools the enrollment far exceeds 
that of the regular sessions of the same 
institutions, and the great majority of 
those in attendance are teachers seeking 
“pedagogical rejuvenation,” as Doctor 
Salas Marchan expresses it. 


In every section of the country there 
are scveral schools with upwards of 
2,000 students, and the maximum is 
reached in Columbia University, in the 
east, with 12,567 students, and the Uni- 
versity of California, in the west, with 
9,698. This remarkable growth has oc- 
eurred almost entirely within 30 years, 
and its greatest momentum has een 
reached within 10. 


The first definite suggestion of which 
we have record in this country for or- 
ganized summer instruction was made 
to Louis Agussiz by Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
of Harvard, in 1869; and that sugges- 
tion bore fruit in the establishment of 
the Anderson Bioiogical School on Peni- 
kese Island in 1872. Doctor Vincent and 
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lis associates in the Chautauqua move- 
ment of the seventies and _ eighties 
showed that study might be combined 
with summer recreation. 


A “summer institute” was conducted 
successfully on Marthas Vineyard for 
many years, beginning 1878, and “ sum- 
mer schools of methods”’ began to ap- 
pear in different parts of the country 
within the 10 years immediately fol- 
lowing. Dr. W. R. Harper was promi- 
nent in Chautauqua affairs and was 
president of “Chautauqua University.”, 
When he became president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago he Introduced there 
some of the ideas he had imbibed in 
his Chautauqua experience, notably cor- 
respondence instruction and summer 
Sessions, 


From these beginnings the American 
summer schools as we now have them 
developed, and the vigor of the American 
school system and the _ professional 
spirit of the American teaching body 
have progressed with equal steps with 
them, 
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The Advance in Medical Education 


ITHIN the memory of men who do 
not yet consider themselves old, 
the degree of doctor of medicine was 
commonly conferred in some parts of the 
United States upon candidates whose 
only training was what they received in 
attendance for two winters upon a ‘‘ med- 
jeal college.” The instruction in the sec- 
ond winter was identical with that of 
the first; juniors and Seniors attended 
the same classes, heard the same lec- 
tures, and studied the same ‘“ lessons” 
from the same textbooks. The instruc- 
tors were physicians in regular practice, 
and the instruction was largely by the 
lecture method. Of requirements for ad- 
mission there were none; many of the 
students were country boys who had at- 
tended only the district schools for a few 
terms at most. 


After fragmentary repetition courses 
of the sort described thousands of 
young men, too ignorant even to suspect 
their own limitations, were permitted to 
enter upon the practice of medicine. 
Many of them after years of experience 
became excellent physicians, hut inevit- 
ably at the cost of neediess suffering and 
shortened lives. Others honestly doing 
the best they could with the knowledge 
they had, lived out their lives in com- 
munities which accepted their ministra- 
tions without murmuring and even with 
sutisfaction, for the unfortunate patients 
considered their afflictions as acts of 
Providence and little knew that they 
were enduring many ills which might 


readily have been overcome by more en- 
lightened attendance. 

How the conditions have improved 
within the life of a generatiqn is well set 
forth in Doctor Colwell’s article. Pres- 
ent-day Americans owe far more to the 
niedical profession as a whole than they 
wili ever pay to its individual members. 
livery appeal for the better equipment 
and endowment of the medical colleges 
deserves a most cordial response. 


Ww 
International Reciprocity in 
Education 
THAT both organizations are de- 


N 
I signed to promote commerce, inter- 
course, and friendship between widely 
separated peoples, the purposes of the 
Pan-American Union and the British 
League of the Empire are very much 
alike. Both emphasize community of in- 
terests in education by methods that are 
in many respects similar. 

The efforts of the Section of Education 
of the Pan-American Union to promote 
cordial relations between the educationai 
agencies of the American Republics are 
set forth in a report which reached us 
simultaneously with a report of the ac- 
tivities of the League of the Empire in 
bringing about the exchange of SO teach- 
ers from the schools of England for a 
like number from the British colonies. 

The Section of Education of the Pan- 
American Union wi!l undoubtedly extend 
its uscfulness as the years go by, but it 
has already demonstrated its value. 
The wisdom of the governing board of 
the union in establishing it is fully jus- 
tified. 

When a thoroughgoing system of ex- 
change’ of teachers and professors is 
finally in operation, when young men and 
women from South and Central America 
come to the United States as a matter of 
course for those features of professional 
and technical education which their own 
countries can not well supply, and when 
students from this country habitually 
turn to the Latin Republics of the South 
for training in those branches of agrl- 
culture, commerce, and language, which 
ean be had nowhere else in such degree 
of excellence, then the great work for 
which the Pan-American Union was 
founded will have been brought near to 
its accomplishment. The Section of Edu- 
cation is striving toward these ends, and 
no other agency could possibly do the 
work so well. 
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Let the teacher not teach as much as 
he is able to teach but only as much as 
the learner is able to learn.—Comentus. 
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Outside Reading of High- 
School Students 


Unrestricted Choice of Young People Usu- 
ally Falls Upon Novels. Required Course 
for Cultivation of Taste for Better Books 


By FRED LEROY HOMER 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


HE problem of directing the outside 

reading of high-school pupils is in- 
deed a difficult one. So far as the writer 
has observed, the vast majority of young 
people read for pleasure nothing but fic- 
tion; and euriously enough fiction means 
for them novels. There is a feeling of in- 
difference if not positive antipathy to- 
ward volumes of short stories. So their 
range of reading is excessively narrow, 
for it goes without saying that the novels 
they read are current fiction of the easier 
sort. Henee the disheartening lack of 
acquaintance with the better works of 
poetry and fiction and the almost total 


lack of information concerning geo- 
graphical, historical, and biographical 
subjects. 


So I take it that the aim of the re- 
quired outside reading should be to cul- 
tivate a taste for better and more varied 
literature and to fill the mind with in- 
teresting and useful information con- 
cerning foreign peoples and countries, 
great persons, and important events. 

My own way of trying to achieve these 
ends is as follows: From our fairly large 
high-school list I make a smaller list of 
representative books of various kinds, 
such as essays, travels, and adventures, 
biographies, nature books, and poetry, as 
well as novels and collections of short 
stories. This restricted list is made up 
chiefly of recent works, valuable for their 
subject matter and written with sufficient 
skill to give an added interest (perhaps 
wholly unconscious) to the subject mat- 
ter.. Four of these books must be read 
each semester and only one of these four 
may be fiction. (I think it very impor- 
tant that some restriction be placed upon 
the latter.) 

Typical books which as it seems to me 
meet the above requirements and which 
I have found many pupils really enjoy 
reading, are as follows: Sir Frederick 
Treves’ “Cradle of the Deep,” Hurlbut 
Footner’s “New Rivers of the North,” 
Mrs. Elinor Stewart’s “Letters of a 
Woman MHomesteader,’ John Muir’s 
“Story of my Boyhood and Yeuth,” 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Handy Guide for 
Beggars”’ and “Adventures while preach- 
ing the gospel of Beauty,” Weir Mitchell’s 
“Red City”, and “ Westways,” and C. 
D. Warner’s “ My Summer in a Garden.” 

Now, the part of a high-school library 
in such a course of reading is to make it 
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Summer Session Attendance in Certain Universities. 


[NoTE.—These institutions are members of the Association of Summer Session Directors, and the statistics 
were supplied by Prof.C. H. WELLER, secretary of that association-] 


[Totals without duplicates.] 


University. 
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1,404 | 1,543] 1,870 

15608) |" 15,660) |. eee 

04 571 892 832 

1,281 | 1,758) 1,977 

610 715 775 

1,955 | 2,588] 2,960 

85 140 194 

| 1,816 | 2,429] 2,664 

1,508} 1,929} 1,960 

3,578 | 4,535| 4,724 


possible by providing the right kinds of 
books. In Sehenley High School we are 
especially fortunate in having a well- 
equipped and ably-conducted school 
library, aS well as having at our com- 
mand the resources of the great Central 
Carnegie Library. Our school library 
is supported not only by the school board 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
but also by the pupils themselves. Last 
year our senior class gave $500 to the 
school library, largely from the proceeds 
of their class play. This support enables 
the library to add the right kinds of 
books, in which work it is assisted by 
a committee of high-school teachers for 
the whole city which makes the general 
reading list. 

Such, briefly, are the means by which 
we are trying to direct the outside read- 
ing of Schenley High School pupils. 
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Salaries in Minnesota Consolidated 


Schools 


To determine what salaries are paid 
teachers in consolidated schools of ap- 
proximately the same size as the Swan- 
ville Consolidated School, Swanville, 
Minn., the superintendent of this school 
submitted a questionnaire to 32 schools 
in Minnesota, having an average high- 
school enrollment of 54, an average grade 
enrollment of 149, four high-school teach- 
ers, and five grade teachers. The median 
salary paid to men teachers in the high 
school was found to be $1,530; to women 
high-school teachers, $1,316. The median 
salary of grade teachers was $1,035. 


Underpaid Polish Teachers Are in 
Sore Straits 


Teachers and beggars are standing on 
the same level in Poland. I am a 
teacher in Zloczow, but the very low 
value of our money and the very, very 
low fees'of mental workers here closes all 
hopes of thinking about ordering a book 
from a foreign country. We have to 
endure a great deal of hardship and 
misery in our struggle for our daily 
maintenance. We do not know what to 
do first with our little fees—to buy 
bread, clothing, or books. The choice 
never falls on books. In pre-war times 
the cost of a book was the tenth of a 
pair of trousers; now a book and a pair 
of trousers amount to the same. There- 
fore there is no great difference between 
beggars and teachers. Books are lux- 
uries. The publishers have not enough 
_means to cover the expenses of their 
publications. The financial trouble and 
the rapid swaying of the mark makes the 
entire critical situation more formid- 
able.—Letter from Elazar Bernstein. 
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Nearly 4,000 students will be provided 
for in the new George Washington High 
School, New York City, for which ground 
has just been broken. The school will be 
situated at the northern end of Manhat- 
tan Island on a hill formerly occupied by 
Fort George, overlooking the Hudson 
and Harlem Rivers, with a view of Long © 
Island: Sound. When completed the 
sehool will cost approximately three and 
a half million dollars. 
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Recent Developments in 
Medical Education 


(Continued from page 169) 


linprovements in admission requirements 
have been paralleled by similarly rapid 
improvemeuts in other respects, endow- 
nents of medical schools have been in- 
creased, new and larger buildings have 
been erected, more and better equipped 
laboratories have been added, well-se- 
leeted libraries have been installed, more 
all-time and better trained professors 
have been secured, new and larger teach- 
ing hospitals have been built, or a larger 
eontrol of other hospitals has been se- 
cured, and greatly improved methods of 
instrnetion have been adopted. 


Improved Methods were Essential 


Indeed, these developments were abso- 
lutely essential to enable the medical 
schools to provide instruetion in accord- 
ance With the present-day knowledge of 
medicine. Besides the changes in the 
character of the medical school and of 
medical education, the great expansion of 
medical knowledge is also making neces- 
sary improved methods in other direc- 
tions. Several problems have arisen di- 
rectly or indirectly from the more com- 
plex medical training which is now fur- 
nished to medical graduates. Some of 
these are as follows: 

(1) Medieal schools have found it 
necessary to limit the enrollment of stu- 
dents. 

(2) The cost of furnishing a medical 
education has been tremendously in- 
creased. 

(8) There is a larger demand for 
skilled teachers, especially in the funda- 
mental medical sciences or preclinical 
subjects. 


(4) There is an inereasing trend to- ° 


ward specialization and group practice 
of medicine. 

(5) There is a growing demand for a 
revision of the medical eurriculum by 
which the laboratory and clinical sub- 
jects will be better correlated. 

(6) There has developed a complaint 
regarding the lack of general practition- 
ers, especially in the thinly settled or 
rural districts. 


Limitation of Enrolment in Medical Schools 


A few deeades ago the medical course 
consisted mainly of didactic lectures and 
no limitation of enrollments was neces- 
sary. AS classes grew larger, the size of 
lecture amphitheaters was increased, in 
some instances providing seats for 
elasses of 500 or more students. Even 
after laboratory courses were added, 
these schools provided enormous labora- 
tories, particularly in anatomy and chem- 
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istry, and a few colleges had laboratories 
large enough in which to teach, at one 
time, several hundred medical, dental, 
and pharmaey students. 

Of the modern medical school, how- 
ever, the curriculum has become more 
complex and the students are taught 
largely in small sections, especially in 
dispensaries and hospitals, so that a 
larger number of individual teachers is 
required, and administration is more 
difficult. To prevent confusion and to 
secure the maximum efficiency, therefore, 
it has become uecessary for medical 
schools to admit no more students than 
their teachers, laboratory space, and 
available hospital and dispensary facil- 
ities will permit. 


Do We Need More Medical Schools? . 


Well-qualified students applying for 
admission to medical schools have rapidly 
inereased in number in the past three 
years (1920-1922). This, coupled with 
the tendeney of medical colleges to limit 
their enrollments, has caused some anx- 
iety lest some well-qualified students will 
be unable to secure admission to accept- 
able medieal colleges. To prevent such 
a condition, some medical schools which 
have placed their limits at extremely low 
numbers, 25 or 30 in a class, should en- 
large their facilities so as to admit larger 
numbers. A medieal school with a com- 
plete corps of instructors should be able 
to handle from 50 to 75 students in a 
class. The enrollment of smaller num- 
bers causes a serious disproportion be- 
tween the fees paid by the student and 
the much larger sum expended for his 
instruction. Unfortunately, ‘some medi- 
eal schools are not sufficiently financed 
to care for even moderate-sized classes. 


Increased Cost of Medical Education 


The cost of conducting medical schools 
has been tremendously increased during 
the past 25 years. Buildings have been 
enlarged and increased in number, mak- 
ing necessary a greater cost for lighting, 
heating, and janitor service. A larger 
expenditure is necessary for administra- 
tion, for records, and for clerical assist- 
ance. The greater number of laborato- 
ries has increased the cost for equipment 
and maintenance. A larger expenditure 
is required also for medical research, for 
the inaintenance of library and museum, 
and for dispensaries and hospitals, un- 
less satisfactory use can be made of city, 
State, or private institutions. The larg- 
est single item, however, is the expendi- 
ture for salaries paid to the essential 
expert teachers who devote their entlre 
time to teaching and research in the lab- 
eratory departments. Salaries are now 
paid by several medical schools also for 


full-time prefessors in the clinical de- 
partments where heretofore these chairs 
were occupied by those engaged in prae- 
tice, the prestige from teaching posi- 
tions being frequently more valuable 
than the salaries. If clinical teachers 
are generally placed on a salary basls, 
the expense for instruction will be still 
further increased. 


Fees Pay One-Third of Cost 


Where formerly medical schools could 
be maintained on students’ fees alone, 
and frequently with a profit to the own- 
ers, now, With the extensive develop- 
mients Which “were necessary to furnish 
a training in modern medicine, the cost 
is nearly three times greater than the 
sum obtained by students’ fees. 

In the campaign for the improvement 
of medical education emphasis was laid 
on the need of expert teachers who 
would devote their entire time to teach- 
ing and research in the fundamental 
medical sciences. There were few 
graduates in medicine who had prepared 
themselves as specialists in teaching, so 
that many of these places were filled 
necessarily by graduates in arts and sci- 
ences who had no medical training. 
Others, however, had secured their doc- 
torate in philosophy or other higher de- 
grees and had majored in the medieal 
sciences which they were teaching. FEven 
with these nonmedical teachers, low- 
ever, and as medical schools have con- 
tinued to expand, the lack of those who 
are prepared to teach the preclinical 
branches has become more and more 
serious. 


Specialization in Medical Practice 


During the past 40 years more progress 
has been made in the fields of medicine 
than in all previous centuries. Aside 
from the field of anatomy, medical knowl- 
edge formerly consisted largely of theo- 
ries and deductions based on observa- 
tions and clinical experience in the care 
of the sick. With the work of Pasteur, 
however, an era of medical investigation 
began which, within the next several 
years, definitely established the germ 
origin of most of the common diseases. 
The definite knowledgé of bacteria led in 
turn to methods of preventing infection, 
thereby making possible the marvelous 
developments in the field of surgery. 
Theory and guesswork gave way to de- 
monstrable facts in the cause, cure, and 
prevention of disease, and the teaching 
and practice of medicine were revolu- 
tionized. Instead of a short two-year 
course of lectures, the medical school 
now gives instruction in eight or more 
laboratories, as well as in dispensaries 
and hospitals, covering four years of 
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eight or nine months eaeh. The eurricu- 
lum has become more and more complex 
aS the valuable methods of diagnosis, 
treatmeut, and prevention of diseases 
have been multiplied. 

With this greatly increased field of 
medical knowledge it is but natural that 
there should be an increasing tendeucy 
for recent graduates in medicine to limit 
their practice within the narrow lines of 
Some specialty. No physician can ex- 
pect to attain a high degree of efliciency 
and skill in all medical knowledge, in- 
cluding the many and widely differing 
methods of treatment. The public gen- 
erally are coming to appreciate the im- 
portance of going to some specialist to 
secure treatment in accordance with the 
latest and best methods. Instead of the 
general practitioner so commonly found 
heretofore, the tendency is toward the 
establishing of groups of physicians in 
clinics where several specialists will 
work together and where patients can 
receive whatever special treatment the 
conditions may indicate.- 


Revision of the Medicol Curriculum 


The medical curriculum has always 
been a subject for discussion at educa- 
tional conferences and changes of greater 
or less consequence are frequently made. 
With the rapid expausion of medical 
knowledge and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the curriculum, an unsatisfac- 
tory situation has developed whereby 
the laboratory subjects, anatomy, physi- 
ology, biochemistry, ete, are taught in 
the first two years separately fron the 
clinical subjects, medicine, surgery, 
ophthalmology, ete., which are tauglit in 
the last two years of the medical course. 
As a consequence, the student on enter- 
ing the third year considers that he has 
“finished ”’ the work in the laboratory 
sciences and in many instances proceeds 
to forget, even if he has ever learned, 
the essential facts of those sciences and 
their relation to the clinical subjects. 
There is at present a general demand for 
a reorganization of the curriculum 
whereby the laboratory and clinical sub- 
jects will be taught more nearly parallel 
in order that a closer correlation of the 
two groups of subjects may be obtained. 


Laborotories too For from Clinics 


One of the chief difficulties in secur- 
ing this cooperation is that the labora- 
tory departments are in a separate build- 
ing from the clinical departments, and in 
some schools the laboratory and clinical 
departments are several miles apart or 
even in different cities. There are also 
some medical schools teaching only the 
laboratory subjects, no facilities being 
available for the teaching of the clinical 
subjects. : 


The needed revision in the medical 
curriculum, therefore, means first of all 
a complete plant which not only should 
include laboratory and clinical subjects, 
but also should be on the university 
campus in close proximity to the pre- 
medical sciences, physics, chemistry, and 
biology. This will be important particu- 
larly in the needed development of grad- 
uate medical courses which should be 
under the direct supervision of the 
graduate school of the university. 


Migrotion of Physicions to Cities 


Physicians are following the general 
trend of population toward she cities, 
but in a larger proportion. Statistics 
show that 47.1 per cent of the population 
of the United States is now contained in 
cities of 5,000 and over, while 63 per cent 
of all physicians are located in those 
cities. 

The scarcity of doctors in rural com- 
munities is not due to an inadequate 
supply of physicians, since the shortage 
in rural communities is more than offset 
by the oversupply in the cities. There is 
no need, therefore, for special methods to 
swell the ranks of the medical profes- 
sion. As already shown in this article, 
also, the numbers of medical students, 
even under the higher entrance require- 
ments, are so large as to make it diffi- 
cult for medical schools to provide for 
them. 

While there always has been a scarcity 
of physicians in rural districts, the situa- 
tion became more acute when the war 
furnished the opportunity for many phy- 
sicians to get away from the country 
districts. Then at the close of the war 
they obtained postgraduate work and 
sought more favorable locations. Mean- 
while investigation of many rural dis- 
tricts from which requests for physicians 
have come shows that in most of them 
physicians could not make a livelihood 
without undue sacrifice and difficulty. 


Educotion for All Proctitioners 


As already shown in this paper, the 
field of medical knowledge has been 
greatly increased during the past 50 
years, aking necessary a more extended 
and complex medical curriculum, which, 
in turn, requires laboratories, library, 
juseum, and other equipment such as is 
possessed by all our recognized colleges. 
Essential also are a large hospital and 
an outpatient department where the 
students are instructed at the bedside in 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases. 

Before he can independently assume 
the right to care for sick or injured peo- 
ple the physician at the present day, 
after graduation from the high sclool, 
niust secure the following education: 
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Interchange of British and 
Overseas Teachers 


Eighty Teachers of Great Britain Go to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa by Exchange 


O widen the outlook and experience 
of teachers throughout the British’ 
Empire, an exchange of teachers between 
the United Kingdom and distant parts of 
the empire has been carried on for the 
past two years by the League of the Ikm- 
pire, an association which aims to pro- 
note cooperation between the different 
countries and colonies under the British 
flag. <Aceording to this plan, which is 
approved by the Board of Education, 
about 80 teachers froni the United King- 
dom will take the places of an equal 
number of teachers in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. London 
will receive 50 of the visiting teachers, 
other English cities and towns 20, and 
Scotch towns the remainder. 
Educational authorities in the domin- 
ions cooperate with the educational au- 
thorities in the English and Scotch 
schools in making the exchanges. Towns 
taking part in the plan do not undergo 
any extra expense, since the teachers are 
paid according to the salary schedule of 
the place in which they are visiting. ; 
Overseas teachers who come to London 
are placed in elementary schools of dif- 
ferent types, so that they may get vary- 
ing kinds of experience. The League of 
the Empire acts as host, arranging for 
them to visit places of historic interest 
both in England and on the Continent. 
About 50 teachers who have been visiting 
in London schools went to Italy during 
the Christmas holidays and were re- 
ceived by the Pope, 


(a) Two or more years of work in a 
recognized college or university. 

(6) Four years of eight or nine months 
each in an acceptable medical school. 

(ce) One or more years spent as a resi- 
dent physician or intern in an approved 
hospital. 

If instead of entering general practice 
le wishes to specialize in some narrower 
line, such as surgery, children’s diseases, 
eye, ear, hose and throat, ete., he should 
also take— 

(@) Two or three years of review 
courses and higher apprentice work with 
sume physician who has already at- 
tained proficiency in the chosen spe- 
clalty. 
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New York city’s schools will join in 
observing the city’s fourth annual music 
week, which will be held April 29-May 5. 
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New Special Honors Plan at Smith @lleze 


Students of Outstanding Ability Have Opportunities Which Can Not 


Be Realized in Ordinary Work of Classroom. 
Prescribed Subjects in First Two Years 


Plan. 


lege may be excused from regular 

lectures and recitations after the 
first two years to work for honors in a 
special field, as told in a previous number 
of ScHoot Lire. By “ field” is not neces- 
sarily meaut one subject, as subjects are 
usually understood in college; for in- 
stance, honors are obtainable not in Latin 
or Greek alone, but in classics, or a 
combination may be made of modern 
language, or of history of a major sub- 
ject with government, or vice versa. and 
other subjects intimately allied may be 
eonnected. Students whose average rat- 
ing is at least B for the first part of 
the course may apply for the opportunity 
to enter the special work. 

Each student whose application has 
been approved by the committee in charge 
of special honors and by the department 
in which her chief study is to be followed 
is placed at the beginning of her junior 
year under the guidance of a general 
director who plans with her a_ series 
of eight units of study in her chosen 
field, two units being equivalent to the 
full work of one semester. Slx of these 
units, the work of the junior year and 
the first semester of the senior year, 
are distributed among the subdivisions 
of her chosen study; two subdivisions 
are usually followed simultaneously. 
These subdivisions may coincide with 
single units of study and may change 
with each semester, or two units may 
be devoted to one subdivision. 


B eee nr students at Smith Col- 


Students May Choose Special Instructors 


The work is planned for each individ- 
ual student under a special instructor, 
but should several candidates elect to 
follow the same work with the same spe- 
cial instructor a small group may be com- 
bined in a little seminar or class for re- 
port and discussion. Each candidate 
will be allowed, as far as practicable, to 
choose her special instructors. Honor 
students may in any semester be advised 
or required to attend such courses or 
parts of courses as seem advantageous 
for the pursuit of the selected studies; 
but these students are not thereby obliged 
to fulfill the class requirements or to 
take the final examination in such 
courses. Candidates for special honors 
are exempted from all requirements ex- 
acted of other students during the junior 
and senior year, with the exception of 
the requirement in philosophy and Bibli- 


Differs From Enslish 


eal literature. This requirement should 
be completed in the sophomore year. 

The two units of the last semester of 
the senior year will be devoted to the 
writing of a long paper on some subject 
chosen withingthe student’s field and to a 
general review preparatory to an exten- 
sive examination covering the whole 
range of study of the last two years. 
The paper, in typewritten form, will be 
placed in the library after acceptance. 

Honors are uwarded in two grades, 
honors and highest honors, according to 
the quality of the work done. In the 
event of a student’s failing to be 
awarded either grade at the end of her 
senior year, she may yet be granted a 
pass degree if her work is of sufficient 
merit. A student who on grounds of 
health or other serious cause finds it 
impossible to continue her honors work 
may petition to withdraw, resuming her 
position as a candidate for the degree 
without honors, or with such depart- 
mental honors as may be open to her. 
Her petition will be granted if approved 
by the department in charge of her 
work and by the committee on special 
honors. 

While tlhe system resembles the honor 
schools of the English universities in 
giving the student a comprehensive view 
of her field in uninterrupted and inten- 
sive study of its various parts, it yet 
differs materially from these schools in 
requirements and in organization, for it 
demands that the first two years of a 
student’s work be devoted to a wide 
range of prescribed subjects, and it is 
organized. to meet the needs of each 
individual candidate for honors. The 
same curriculum of study is not neces- 
sarily devised for all students in one 
department, and the same examinations 
are not necessarily set for all; both 
study and final examinations are based 
on the program drawn up separately 
with eacli student by the general direc- 
tor of her course, 


Ry) 
Princeton Professors Retire On 


Half Pay 


Princeton University trustees have 
adopted a plan for retirement of mem- 
bers of the faculty, under which any 
member of the university teaching staff 
may be retired at half pay at the age 
of 65, and must be retlred at the age 
of 6S, except in special cases, in which 
the trustees vote that an individual be 
continued in active service. 


Higher Standards Desired for 
Virginia Teachers 


Higher professional and academic 
standards for certifying Virginia teacli- 
ers were urged at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all the State institutions 
engaged in teacher training. ‘This con- 
ference recommended that after 1924 
only candidates who have a _ certain 
amount of preparation should be ad- 
mitted to the elementary professional 
programs of study conducted by the 
State. Candidates who are not gradu- 
ates of a four-year higl-school course 
or who do not hold a first-grade certifi- 
cate should be tested by the State de- 
partment, which should conduct exami- 
nations similar in scope and quality to 
the college entrance board examinations, 
according to the recommendations. 

Correspondence courses should be ac- 
cepted toward certification by the State 
departnient, according to a resolution of 
the conference, provided that the courses 
are offered by standard institutions 
whose degrees are recognized by the 
State board of education and that the 
institutions conducting the correspond- 
ence courses grant similar credit toward 
their degrees. Believing that residence 
work should supplement correspondence 
courses, the conference passed a resolu- 
tion that no institution should issue a 
certificate of graduation from a _ two- 
year, three-year, or four-year course 
unless 2 full year of residence work has 
heen completed in that institution. 
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Negro Health Week Widely 
Observed 


To stimulate general interest in health 
problems and health education among ne- 
groes the ninth annual negro health week, 
April 1 to 7, will be observed by churches, 
schools, health associations, and many 
cther organizations throughout the coun- 
try in cooperation with Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and the National Negro Business 
League. The program of the week will 
begin on Sunday with sermons and lec- 
tures by clergymen, doctors, and other 
qualified persons and will include a fly 
and mosquito day, a tuberculosis day, a 
children’s health day, a chureh sanita- 
tion day, and a geueral clean-up day. 
The United States Public Health Service 
has prepared a health week bulletin for 
use in this work. 
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Whatever first attaches to the tender 
age of children, whether good or bad, 
remains most firmly fixed, so that 
throughout life it may not be expelled 
by any after expression.—Comenius. 
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Poksohdation of Schools in lowa 


Progress Was Slow at First. 
complished in Several Ways. 


Centralization Now Ac- 
Can Not be Forced on 


Any Community. Requirements for State Aid 
By JAMES F. ABEL 


Assistant in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


O PUT a four-year high school and 
T a well-organized graded _ school 
within reach of every boy and girl 
in Iowa, the people of that State are rap- 
idly consolidating their rural schools. 
According to a bulletin issued by the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Iowa has 439 consolidated schools, 
enrolling nearly 70,000 pupils, of whom 
nearly half are transported to and from 
school by the district authorities. 
History.—In 1895 the people of Buffalo 
Center township, making use of a law of 
1873 which permitted any township to do 
away with subdistricts, consolidate its 
schools, and become an independent dis- 
trict, formed an independent district ein- 
bracing the entire civil township, and 
voted bonds for the purpose of erecting 
an eight-room building. Two years later 
transportation of pupils was authorized 
by law, and Buffalo Center began trans- 
porting some of the children. 


Once Begun, Progress Was Rapid 


In the next 18 years only 11 more con- 
solidations were effected. The general 
assembly of 1913 authorized State aid 
for consolidated schools. By 1917 they 
numbered 238. Then for two years little 
was done because of ambiguities in the 
law. This was largely corrected by the 
assemblies of 1919 and 1921. In the 
past two years over 200 new schools 
have been formed. 

The consolidation law.—The laws of 


Jowa provide several ways of bringing , 


about centralization. The specific con- 
solidation law is rather detailed. One- 
third or more of the qualified voters 
residing in any contiguous territory of 
not less than 16 sections in one or more 
counties may present a petition for the 
formation of a consolidated independent 
district to the county superintendent of 
the county in which the largest number 
of the qualified voters In the proposed 
district reside. Within 10 days the 
county superintendent must set and give 
public notice of a place and date where 
and when anyone residing upon or own- 
ing land within the proposed district or 
anyone who would be _ injuriously 
affected by the formation of the district, 
may file objections to the consolidation. 
Wlthin five days after the final date set 
for filing objections the county super- 


intendent shall overrule or sustain the 
objections filed and fix the boundaries of 
the proposed consolidated district, hav- 
ing due regard for the welfare of adjoin- 
ing districts. He must notify each ob- 
jector of his decislon. An appeal from 
the decision may be taken to the county 
board of education by any objector, in 
which case the county board conducts a 
hearing and renders a final decision on 
the boundaries of the proposed district. 


Determined by Popular Vote 


If no objections are filed or the objec- 
tions are overruled, the county superin- 
tendent calls an election in the proposed 
district to vote on the consolidation. If 
the district is to include a city, town, or 
village with a population of 200 or more 
inhabitants, the voters residing outside 
the limits of the city, town, or village 
vote upon the proposition separately. A 
majority of the votes cast by the qualified 
voters elther within or without the city, 
town, or village against the consolida- 
tion defeats it. If the consolidation car- 
ries, the organization of the consolidated 
independent scliool corporation, is com- 
pleted by the election of a board of 
directors. 

Any consolidated district having once 
been organized can not be reduced to less 
than 16 sections. It may be dissolved by 
process of petition and election. No 
consolidated district shall be so formed 
as to leave any other school corporation 
with an area of less than four sections 
of contiguous territory. In gencral the 
bouridary lines must follow those of dis- 
tricts already established, but the county 
board may fix meandering streams or 
public highways as boundaries if it seems 
best to do so. If, in forming a con- 
solidated district, any school township is 
left with one or more pieces of territory 
each of four or more sections, each piece 
becomes a rural independent district, or 
if the pieces are in a contiguous body the 
territory becomes a school township. 


Must Furnish Suitable Transportation 


The transportation law.—The school 
board of a consolidated school corpori- 
tion or school township maintaining a 
central school is required to furnish 
suitable transportation for every child 
ot school age within the district and 
outside the limits of any city, town, 
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or village. In carrying out this provision 
the board shall make contracts in writ- 
ing with suitable persons to furnish 
transportation and adopt and enforce 
such rules and regulations as seem neces- 
sury for the protection of the children. 
The board is not required to send a ve- 
hicle of transportation off a public high- 
way for school children. It may, be- 
eause of bad weather, suspend transpor- 
tation on any route for any day or days. 


Aid Conditioned on Suitable Equipment 


State aid—All State aid to consoli- 
dated schools in Iowa is conditioned on 
suitable school grounds and the necessary 
departments and equipment for teach- 
Ing agriculture, home economics and man- 
ual training, or other industrial and 
vocational subjects, such subjects being 
a part of the regular course and taughr 
by teachers holding certificates showing 
their qualification for the work. The 
aid must be approved by the State su- 
perintendent and is awarded as follows: 

1. A two-room school, $250 for equip- 
ment and $200 annually. ; 

2, A three-room school, $350 for equip- 
ment and $500 annually. 

3. A four or more room school, $500 
for equipment and $750 annually. 

No aid is granted consolidated schools 
for maintaining normal training courses, 
nor are they permitted to qualify for 
aid as standard rural schools. 

May Build Teachers’ Home 


Buildings, sites, and tares.—A consoli- 
dated district may take and hold not to 
exceed 10 acres for a school site afd 
teceive additional ground by donation. 
It shall submit to the voters of the dis- 
trict the question of a tax for erecting 
a school building or a superintendeut’s 
or teachers’ home or making repairs in 
excess of $2,000 on any school building. 
It may submit also the question of the 
location of the building, but if there is 
a town, village, or city with a school 
population of more than 25 in the dis- 
trict, the building must be located with- 
in the limits of the town, city, or village, 
or upon lands contiguous to its limits. 
The board may levy annually for gen- 
eral school purposes a tax that will 
bring funds not to exceed $65 for each 
child of school age, or if an approved 
high-school course is maintained, $80 for 
each child. 

Favorable conditions.—Where the legal 
Initiative for consolidation must be taken 
by the people of a locality and it Is safe- 
guarded by hearings and elections, con- 
solidation necessarily “ grows out of the 
soil.” It may be encouraged by State 
and county officials but it can not be 
forced upon any community by them. 
That it is progressing so rapidly in the 
Stute is evidence that it is colinending 
itself to the people of Iowa. No other 
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State has so level and unbroken a sur- 
face, or a population so uniformly dis- 
tributed. No other State has more one- 
teacher schools. The department of rural 
education in the State ‘Teachers’ College 
at Cedar Talis estimates that there are 
1,100 natural community centers where 
consolidated schools may be established. 
Probably there is no place in the United 
States where there is better opportunity 
for the patrons of the rural schools to 
prove the worth of the consolidated 
school. i 


Specific Requirements Must Be Met 


Standards set by the State deparit- 
ment.—_Iu its bulletin on Iowa’s consoli- 
dated schools the State department lists 
the specific legal requirements that the 
school must meet in order to receive 
State aid and gives also an outline of the 
additional standards set by the depart- 
ment. The latter are of special interest 
in that they indicate the type of school 
being built in the State. 

1. It is estimated that. 24 sections is 
about the least area that will have prop- 
erty valuation sufficient to maintain a 
good grade and high school without un- 
duly burdensome taxes. 

2. The department requires a school 
site of at least 5 acres. It suggests 
that there be ample space for the build- 
ing with the ground in front of it land- 
scaped, a place for community picnics 
and such community gatherings as inay 
be held on the grounds, playgrowuds 
large enough to accommodate the school 
children and to provide for community 
games, an agriculture plot including an 
orchard plot, and room for parking 
facilities. 

Building Must Contain Community Room 


8. Among the building requirements 
are proper heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion, rooms for domestic science, Manual 
training, and agriculture. a gymnasium 
and conununity room not less than 60 by 
35 feet, fireproof stairways with 12-inch 
tread and 6-inch rise, and toilets on each 
floor of the building. The type of build- 
ing favored is the two-story unit-con- 
struction plan. 

Costs are reported for 78 of the 92 
buildings erected since January, 1920. 
On only 3 of them the expenditure was 
less than $50,000; 47 cost from $50,000 to 
$100,000; 25 from $100,000 to $200,000; 
and 3 more than $200,000. 

4. It is recommended that the board 
select for superintendent a man of strong 
personality, in sympathy with rural life, 
interested in community activities, a 
college graduate who has made a careful 
study of school transportation and knows 
how to organize it, and who has had not 
less than three years of teaching ex- 
perience. 
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Improved Personnel Will Result 


5. The qualifications set for teachers 
in the consolidated schools are of a kind 
that will Inevitably result in an iim- 
proved personnel. <A grade teacher shall 
be a high-school graduate, holding a first 
srade county certificate or one of higher 
grade, and with at least 12 weeks of 
special training for the grade work she 
is to do. The department recognizes this 
standard as somewhat lower than that 
commonly accepted and hopes to raise it 
in the near future. The 12 weeks of 
special training is required on the ground 
that it ean be obtained in any one sun- 
mer and that there can be no good ex- 
cuse for any grade teacher not having at 
least that minimum of training. 

High-school teachers must be college 
graduates if the high school is to be 
given approval for four years of work. 

Special teachers must have special cer- 
tificates for the subjects they are to 
teach. In manual training and agricul- 
ture, 6 college semester hours are re- 
quired for certification; in domestic 
science, 30 hours. The department an- 
nounces that it will require an increasing 
amount of preparation as teachers be- 
come available. 


Superintendent to Direct Transportation 


6. Transportation is considered to be 
the difficult problem of consolidation. 
It is suggested that the superintendent 
be given full supervisory authority over 
it, that he select all drivers, lay out 
routes, establish time schedules, and ex- 
act daily reports. 

Costs—Fourteen consolidated schools 
of Buena Vista County are compared with 
14 large first-class city schools of the 
State. In the former the tax levies 
ranged from 24.5 to 65.6 mills; in the 
latter from 67 to 124.4 mills, The claim 
is made that ‘ The consolidated school is 
the cheapest school in the State of Iowa, 
giving 12 years of education to the boys 
and girls of the community.” 

Summary—aA summary of consolidated 
school facts for the State; 

Number of consolidated 
school districts author- 
ized by vote up to Sept. 


if 192) eee 439 
Number of consolidated 

schools maintained for 

school year 1920-21____ 868 
Number of pupils enrolled 

June oO) ae 68, 619 
Number of pupils trans- 

portediase=_ =... _ ee 34, 745 
Number of pupils trans- 

ported by motor busses_ 8, 147 
Number of motor busses 

Serer. ee 441 
Total cost of transporta- 

DODD ee, HLL, OS aN 


Our Summer Schools Impress 


Chilean Educator 


Says Attendance Produces Constant Peda- 
sogical Rejuvenation. Urges Establishment 
of Similar Schools in Chile 


HE TEACHING and administrative 
force should attend each three 
years, for example, the summer courses 
of six weeks offered by the normal 
schools and the Institute of Pedagogy. 
In Chile we had courses for teachers 
of secondary schools from 1905 to 1912, 
held in Santiago for two or three weeks 
in September. ‘The initial effort was not 
successful, and since 1913 they have 
unhappily been relegated to oblivion. 

In the United States, on the contrary, 
these brief courses, not only for teach- 
ers but for all those who wish to freshen 
and broaden their information, are in 
full bloom; they are a necessary at- 
taclment to universities, to all normal 
schools, and to a great number of col- 
leges. It is one of the most interesting 
of spectacles and it reflects the constant 
pedagogical rejuvenation which animates 
the teachers of the United States to see 
how they flock from the most distant 
regions to put themselves into contact at 
these centers of study with the leaders in- 
terested in injecting greater vitality into 
the North American systein of educa- 
tion. To these courses, which are held 
in the summer, they consecrate six weeks 
of vacation and the savings of the year, 
which go to pay expenses of travel, resi- 
dence, and training. On returning to 
their homes the teachers carry with 
them not only more knowledge but a 
more attractive vision of their work and 
a firmer desire to meet their responsi- 
bilities. The summer courses must be 
begun in our Pedagogical Institute and 
in the normal schools as soon as possible. 

It is a moderate estimate to say that 
a fourth of the North American teachers 
in service, or about 175,000, attended 
the summer schools of 1921. If to this 
number there is added the number of 
those who this year were enrolled in 
extension courses in the colleges, uni- 
versities, and normal schools, the num- 
ber would be even more notable.—Fronv 
an address by Masriniliano Salas Afar- 
chan, Direetor José A. AMunez Normal 
School, before the Chilean National Edu- 
cational Association. 


Average cost of trauspor- 
tation per pupil_______ 
Cost of new buildings 
since January, 1920____$10, 000, 000. 00 
Number of buildings built 
since January, 1920____ 28 


$47, 23 
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Professional View of Pennsylvania's Program 


Report of Committee of Educators from Outside the State on Recent 
Developments. Teachers Responsive, State Department Efficient, and 
Expenditures Entirely Reasonable 


ni OBTAIN for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania an unbiased pro- 
fessional judgment of the value 
and effectiveness of the present program 
of education in meeting the needs of the 
State, the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, which includes 99 per cent 
of the teachers of the State, appointed 
a special committee of educators chosen 
from outside the State. This committee 
included John W. Withers, dean of the 
school of education, New York .Univer- 
Sity; Frank Cody, superintendent of 
schools, Detroit; Thomas E. Johnson, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Michigan; Payson Smith, State 
commissioner of edueation, Massachu- 
setts; and Charl O. Williams, formerly 
president of the National Education 
Association, 


Teachers Eager For Improozment 


The report of the committee was re- 
cently made public. The program of 
education is commended as being sound 
in theory, readily adaptable to changing 
conditions and needs, and productive of 
great improvement in the schools. One 
of the finest evidences of the success of 
the program, according to the committee, 
is the remarkable response of the teach- 
ers of the State to the new demands 
for improved qualifications. For nine 
weeks during the summer vacation of 
1922 more than 25,000 teachers attended 
summer schools, taxing the colleges and 
normal schools of the State to their 
utmost capacity to accommodate them. 
Fully one-third of the 45,000 teachers of 
the State are attending extension courses 
on Saturdays and after school hours dur- 
ing the present school year. Nearly 60 


per cent of the entire corps attended sum- 
mer schools and spent every dollar of 
their increase of salary, and sometimes 
more, for professional improvement. 

That the State department of educa- 
tion is well organized and manned ig 
another conclusion of the report, which 
says that the various bureaus of the de- 
partment are rendering highly efficient 
service to the schools, saving the State 
more money than the cost of operating 
them. From the standpoint of service 
which the department is rendering and 
the cost of State departments of educa- 
tion elsewhere, the committee concludes 
that the State department of education 
is not costing too much, and urges that 
larger sums be made available to meet 
the traveling expenses of the members of 
the department staff. 


State Cannot Afford to Drop Program 


The committee further concludes that 
the State is not paying too much for 
public education, but too little, and com- 
pares the actual expenditure on educa- 
tion with the corresponding expenditures 
of other States presenting data similar 
to that cited in the survey of fiscal poli- 
cies of the State by Harlan Updegraff 
and Leroy A. King, as reported to the 
citizens’ committee appointed by Gifford 
Pinchot, now governor of the State. 
Finally, the committee asks whether 
Pennsylvania can afford not to raise the 
money requisite for carrying out the 
present State program of education, and 
replies emphatically that it can not, add- 
ing that it is hardly probable that the 
people of the State will fail to meet the 
emergency when they fully realize the 
present situation. 


= - 


Nursing Course Leads to Degree 


In cooperation with accredited hospi- 
tals in Columbus, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity offers a “science nursing course,” 
in which the work parallels closely the 
first three years of the home economics 
course and the three-year course usually 
given in schools for nurses. Upon the 
satisfactory completion of the work, 
which takes five years, the student will 
be recommended for the degree of bach- 
elor of science and a diploma in nurs- 
ing. If after the first year of work a 
student wishes to take another course 
in the university instead of the nursing 
course, she may do so without loss of 
time or credit. 


Furnish Dramatic Service to Schcols 


Dramatic extension service to schools, 
communities, and various organizations 
throughout Pennsylvania is supplied by 
the Penn State Players. Not only are the 
players prepared to produce entertain- 
ments of their own in various communi- 
ties, but they are endeavoring to main- 
tain a dramatic clearing house and in- 
formation bureau for amateur work in 
all parts of the State. Two repertory 
companies have been organized and they 
are prepared to give comedies, farces, 
and serious plays. A complete repertory 
Stage has been added-to the equipment 
and this can be adapted to any hall or 
theater. 
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Nevada Solicitous for Education of 
Indians 


To educate the Indian Population of 
Nevada, the State department of educa- 
tion is cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in encouraging the Indians to 
attend the public schools. The 1920 Fed- 
eral census showed that Nevada had 2,040 
illiterate Indians, accounting for more 
than half of the 3,802 illiterate persons 
in the State. The large number of 
Indians is the cause of the high per- 
centage of illiteracy in the State as com- 
pared with neighboring States on the 
east and north, according to the Nevada 
Educational Bulletin. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Indian agency at Reno, which has charge 
of all the Indians in the Nevada public 
Schools, pays tuition to the school dis- 
tricts for all Indian pupils at the rate of 
40 cents a day for each pupil. For the 
school year 1921-22 a total of $10,720.99 
was paid to 31 districts, an average of 
about $345 for each district. All such 
money is turned into the county treasury, 
where it is placed to the credit of the 
school districts, 

The Indian children are as a rule very 
tractable in school and eager to attend 
school and to learn, says the Bulletin. 
Some of the Indians have ceased to be 
wards of the Government and have re- 
moved from the reservations, no longer 
maintaining their tribal organization. 
These have adopted the customs of white 
people and, have become citizens of the 
State, and in providing education the 
State and the counties make no difference 
between them and other races. 

wy 
What About the Superbright 
Pupil? 

The following are some of the things 
that we might do for the pupils of super- 
mentality ? 

1, Leave them alone and concentraie 
our attention on the dull and feeble- 
minded. 

2. Give them busy work to keep them 
from getting into mischief. 

3. Use them as monitors in giving extra 
help to the slow. 

4. Allow them to take extra courses. 

5. Allow them to master the normal 
course of study and graduate in half 
time. 

6. Group on the basis of mental ability 
and enrich the curriculum for the bright 
sections. 

7. Appolnt a committee on brains in 
each high school, whose duty it shall be 
to counsel with, stimulate, and inspire 
the supernormal, to the end that society’s 
brain power shall be conserved.—High 
School Research Bulletin, Log Angeles. 
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Principles and Types of 
Curricular Development 
(Continued from pag: 172) 


The third step in this study of mathe- 
maties consists of an effort to discover 
valid materials which pupils can and 
should learn. This includes inventories 
of the mathematical elements found in 
other school subjects and in widely read 
magazines. Ior example, there has been 
a study of the specific geometrical con- 
cepts which facilitate general reading 
and the frequency of occurrence of un- 
usual fractions. 


Tentative Courses in Thirty Schools ' 


Guided by the hypotheses stated in the 
first step, by the inventories of mathe- 


matical attainments, and by data upon — 


the uses made of mathematics, tentative 
mathematical topics and teaching ma- 
terials were prepared for experimental 
use in 30 cooperating schools. After co- 
operative trial, criticism, and tests the 
materials have been revised for further 
trial. The seventh-grade material is 
now in use for the third year, having 
undergone two revisions. 

What is involved in trial of curricular 
materials in cooperating schools? It is 
attempted to divide the seventh-grade 
pupils into two groups as nearly equiva- 
lent in mathematical ability as measure- 
ment and judgment will permit; to on@ 
group the experimental materials are 
taught as prepared, to the other group, 
the conventional mathematical course is 
taught; achievement tests are given to 
both groups at the beginning and the 
end of the year; the teacher keeps a 
systematic record of the successes, fail- 
ures, and interests of the pupils, whether 
explanations regarding the experimental 
materials were sufficient, practice ma- 
terials adequate, terminology clear, the 
extent to which subject matter relates to 
the children’s experiences, and the suit- 
ability of projects that were used, The 
cooperating teachers, when they have 
finished teaching a given unit of ma- 
terial, make systematic reports on pre- 
pared blanks. 


Distribution of Drill and Practice 


These records help to determine the 
proper distribution of drill and practice 
work, and the need for fixing learning 
through cumulative review which consists 
of new applications of previously learned 
principles. 

What are the outstanding character- 
istics of these courses? Four will be 
mentioned: Geometry materials which 
deal with practical measurements and 
graphic presentation of facts are organ- 
ized after the ideals of the laboratory 
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method. There is a definite effort to 
utilize a wider range of sensory expe- 
riences. 3y means of construction. 
measurement, inference, generalization, 
and verification, pupils are initiated in 
experimental and Scientific methods of 
learning. 


Effective Learning Through Social Situations 


Social and economic materials are or- 
ganized in the form of projects—often 
group undertakings—in which meaning 
rather than skill is the desideratum. 
More effective learning is secured 
through the use of social, human situa- 
tions which are appreciated by the pu- 
pils. Materials in the course are written 
not only for the pupil but to the pupil. 

The basic skills in computation—com- 
mon fractions, decimals, percentages, and 
common-sense estimating—are organized 
in a series of timed practice exercises. 
This makes tt possible for each pupil to 
progress at his own rate and to measure 
his daily growth. ‘The evidence is defi- 
nite that such practice exercises will se- 
eure accuracy, absence of which makes 
much mathematical work almost ab- 
surd. 

With these two types in mind, and rec- 
ognizing clearly that two types only can 
not be fully foundational to all that is 
to be said about principles which should 
guide in curricular development, I wish 
now to state certain educational princi- 
ples which it seems should be clearly 
defined for use in reorganization of the 
school subjects of study. 


School Work Must Be Engaging 


Most persons who are trying to im- 
prove the subjects of study now believe 
that children learn best, retain longest, 
and find learning most usefully avatlable 
when school work is engaging and 
genuine, not repulsive and artificial. 
Those who hold this view believe that 
more and not less effort is made by 
pupils when they are occupied by en- 
gaging in real work; hence if more effort 
is made more educational growth may be 
secured. It is not believed, however, 
that all pupils are all the time held to 
high effort merely by the holding power 
of vital subject matter, but It is believed 
that subject matter should be so selected 
and used that more should be gained 
than has been from its inherent signifi- 
eance to pupils. It is not claimed that 
a more vital subject-matter content will 
of itself insure desired educational re- 
sults, but this is one of the indispensable 
requirements for improvement. Until 
we know more than anyone now knows 
about children and about proper subject 
content there will continue to be plenty 
of need for some kinds of guiding and 
exacting but intelligently supported com- 


pulsions beside those the pupil recog- 
nizes as tnherent in the value of the sub- 
jects he studies. There is, however, a 
very much larger place than has been 
utilized for new and meaningful types of 
content in subjects of study. This state- 
ment is by no means new, but is old only 
as a statement; it has not yet effected 
very extensive changes in actual subject 
content. It is much harder to accom- 
plish the needed changes than to see 
clearly that changes are needed. The 
latter, for each school subject, requires 
prolonged and careful classroom trials 
with school children. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that comparative trials may show 
that some whole subjects may profitably 
be omitted or others added. 


Should Encourage Mutual Tecching 


Children learn much from one another, 
and instead of the still too common prac- 
tice of discouraging communication and 
mutual assistance, the school atmosphere 
and the organization of the subjects of 
study should encourage such mutual 
pupil teaching as may pertain to the 
particular subject content upon which 
they are engaged. Subjects of study 
should be selected and organized so as to 
facilitate teaching of pupils by one 
another. The topics and content of 
studies should be such that pupils ean 
come into mutual and cooperative mas- 
tery of them. 


Pupils Must Succeed in School Subjects 


Pupils develop fastest when engaged 
most of the time upon things in which 
they succeed, not fail. TEducational ef- 
forts must usually result in success if 
further effort is to be carried on with 
fervor and wholeheartedness. When a 
college entrance examiner recently stated 
that “a college entrance examination in 
physics should not permit over 60 per 
cent of those taking it to pass,” he was 
supporting and promoting one of the 
most serious situations in modern edu- 
eation. The one-third who do not pass, 
together with the large number of others 
who were advised not to try the ex- 
amination, are Itving and discouraged ex- 
ponents of a situation so set up as to be 
almost hopeless educationally for most of 
those thus discouraged. Incomplete and 
imperfect learning and consequent fail- 
ure are needlessly depressing. They are 
needlessly costly in money, school space, 
and human life, since those who fail have 
not moved on to the next level of achieve- 
ment. Subjects should be so selected 
and used that more pupils succeed, in 
erder that later success may also be had. 
No fear that there will not be enough 
failures remaining to provide ample oc- 
cupation for those teacliers who through 
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sheer arbitrary discipline wish to engage 
in the occupation of goading failures into 
mediocre success. 


Educational Process Must be Cooperative 


If school is training for social effec- 
tiveness, the school institution must itself 
be socially effective. To be so the educa- 
tional processes must be cooperative, and 
the activities and procedures which en- 
ter into the school’s organization must be 
used as true subject-matter material. 
When this is not done, the different mem- 
bers of the school community live a false 
life under the guise of preparing for a 
later real life out-of-school. Democratic 
education begins within the school by 
use of the school itself, else the school 
must fail in part of its social contribu- 
tion to its pupils. This means that 
school curricula and methods must be 
participated in by pupils, and that the 
school’s own organization is a part of 
the school’s curricular possession, not a 
personal possession of the administrative 
officers. If this is true, it means that 
administration must secure a closer re- 
lation with the school subjects than is 
now common. Needs for school funds, 
school buildings, general organization 
have caused too wide a separation be- 
tween administration and the real work 
of the schools. 


Learning Dependent upon Number of Senses 


There is an oft-stated principle, still 
too little used in curricular planning, to 
the effect that ._pupils learn best when 
their minds are approached by senses 
and materials other than those which 
relate primarily t6 words. Our educa- 
tion has become one of much words. It 
is not Hkely that any modern educator 
wishes to reduce the use of reading or 
language, or other use of printed forms 
of expression, but there is too large an 
omission of fundamental experiences 
which involve touch, taste, sight. We 
interpret by means of sense experiences, 
We gain desire and ability to read, to re- 
flect, to memorize; we create visions of 
things good to do, or things to be avoided 
by use of experiences, which involve 
senses not now fully used in the subjects 
of study. It is so much easier to organ- 
ize and use subjects of study as organ- 
ized printed pages, as assignments to be 
reproduced in recitation, than it is to 
use assignments as follow-up discussions 
of situations derived from experience. 
We have fallen into a conventional edu- 
cation of words. Again my point con- 
tains nothing new; but again must it be 
clear that we have assented to platform 
argument and then proceeded to act as 
we did before. Subjects of study have 
not changed as have our theories of what 
subjects are for. Our advance in prin- 


ciples and ideals to which we assent have 
outrun our progress in practice in the use 
of school subjects. 


Practice Must Effectuate Theory 


An explanation of the disparity be- 
tween educational principles and ideals 
on one side and school practices on the 
other seems reasonably clear. Educa- 
tional theorists and philosophers have 
engaged in statements and argumenta- 
tion which were abstractly appealing 
to their readers and audiences, and when 
asked concerning specific things to do 
in prosaic school rooms have replied 
that those are details to be worked out 
by an enlightened teaching profession. 
This diverting by-play, when serious, be- 
trays an unfounded confidence in the 
productive capacity, available time, and 
energy of most members of the teaching 
profession. It overlooks or evades the 
fact that most difficult of all is the task 
of improving the courses of study with 
which the profession deals. It overlooks 
the fact that school practices are not 
likely to be changed suddenly from their 
present position to the very advanced 
position outlined by new principles and 
ideals, but that school practices evolve 
from what is. Biologically and socio- 
logically, things which are have come 
rather directly from things which have 
been, and from much of our educational 
theory nothing has come. It has reeently 
been said that “the theorists failed to 
create a machinery of books, methods, 
and teachers to carry out their theories. 
Ideas will never be carried out unless 
they are embodied in machinery. So 
when the theorists failed to develop new 
machinery for their new conceptions, the 
old machinery already in use in the 
schools—the old books, old methods, and 
old points of view—continued to func- 
tion in the old way.” 


Confusion Not Destructively Disconcerting 


The relative satisfaction with the defi- 
niteness of the present subjects of study 
as compared with the confusion produced 
when changes in content and method are 
introduced often seems to be an argu- 
ment in favor of leaving things as they 
are. Similar confusion as to the aims 
of education is also cited as reason for 
waiting until aims are more clearly de- 
fined. But aims are sufficiently clear to 
show many people the necessity of 
change, and, pragmatically, our aims can 
not be finally stated until after trial and 
measurement it is found what can really 
be accomplished. Fortunately teachers 
and investigators in various school sys- 
tems all over the country have accepted 
the necessary complications resulting 
from efforts to change the content of sub- 
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Instruction in Business Rapidly 
Extending 


More than 100 Higher Institutions Teach 
Commercial Subjects in Regularly Organ- 
ized Schools or Departments 


DVERTISING and merehandising are 
taught as subjects of college grade 
in more than 100 colleges and univer- 
sities in all parts of the country, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation Commercial Education Circular 
No. 12, the first of a series of circulars 
on business training courses of college 
grades. Of 104 institutions teaching 
business subjects, 48 have established 
special schools or colleges for the pur- 
pose. Two assign these subjects to the 
school of economics, and one to the school 
of political science. 

For the special school, the title of 
school or college of commerce is used by 
13 institutions, including the University 
of California and the University of 
North Carolina. Seven call it the school 
or college of business, while others use 
such titles as school of finance and com- 
merce or school of commerce and busi- 
ness administration. Harvard and New 
York University have graduate schools 
of business administration, and New 
York University has also” an under- 
graduate school, called the school of com- 
merce, accounts, and finance. 


Variety of Designations Used 


The University of Wisconsin and the 
University of North Dakota group their 
business courses under the title, ‘‘ Course 
in commerce.” Georgetown University 
includes this work in the curriculum of 
its “‘ School of foreign service,” and Sim- 
mons College has a school of secretarial 
studies. Eighteen colleges that do not 
have special schools for business sub- 
jects have organized these subjects under 
special departments, such as the depart- 
ment of business administration and 
banking in Colorado College and the de- 
partment of commercial engineering in 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
while 14 place business subjects under the 
department of economics, and 22 have 
departments with a title such as depart- 
ment of economics and business adiminis- 
tration or department of economics and 
business. 


jects of study, and have found the con- 
fusion not destructively disconcerting. 
Tather have they found that construc- 
tive improvement of subjects awaken 
teachers to new confidence in the prog- 
ress of education. 
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Systematic Training For Teachers of Immigrants 


New York Began the Work in 1915. More than Seven Thousand Teachers Have Been 


Trained. Three Lines of Instruction. 


acteristics and Needs of Groups They Teach. 


Teachers Must Be Acquainted with Char- 


Other Qualities Needed 


By ROBERT T. HILL 


New York State Department of Education 


tion and development of an ade- 

quate program of adult elemen- 
tary immigrant cducation in the State of 
New York by State educational authori- 
ties began chiefly with the training of 
teachers. This was in 1915, so that dur- 
ing a period of seven or eight years the 
desirability and necessity of the special 
training of teachers in the development 
and extension of a system of education 
adequate to meet needs, has been well 
demonstrated. 

In New York, as in other States, dur- 
ing the war period, much of this effort 
was popularly and generally known as 
“Americanization,” but of all efforts 
which have been carried on throughout 
the country in the name of ‘“‘Americaniza- 
tion ” perhaps those which are primarily 
educational In character are those which 
are most continuous and permanent. 
Such educational developments have 
ealled for material development of pro- 
gram and policy concerning evening and 
extension schools and classes of all sorts. 
Special programs of organization and 
effort, special methods in the technique 
of teacaing, and newly organized stand- 
ards of administration, supervision, and 
inspection of such educational effort are 
necessary. 


The dean: in the promo- 


Material Progress in Recent Years 


In all of these various directions the 
public schools in the State of New York 
have been making material progress dur- 
ing recent years. Asa result the enroll- 
ment, average attendance, and number of 
those completing various courses of in- 
Struction in the evening and extension 
schools of the State have been noticeably 
marked. Recent statistics show that dur- 
ing the school year July 1, 1920-21, 82,490 
immigrants were registered in evening 
and extension schools and classes in the 
State; and during the year July, 1921-22, 
94,463 immigrants were enrolled. 

Adult education in practically all- its 
forms is voluntary, so that attendance 
depends largely on the character and 
efficiency of instruction. This is of par- 
ticular importance among foreign-born 
people whose educational experience has 
been limited, and whose economic and 
social limitations in America hinder per- 
sistent and continuous effort, particularly 
after working hours. For these and 
other reasons teachers of more than or- 
dinary skill are positively essential In 


the State of New York efforts to develop 
adequate teacher training have extended 


generally in three directions or along . 


three different lines: 

(1) Teachers are expected to be trained 
in the technique of teaching the special 
subjects for which they are engaged. 
The teaching of elementary English to 
non-English-speaking people involves such 
principles and special methods of teach- 
ing that special courses of training are 
necessary. (2) For best service among 
immigrant people it is desirable for teach- 
ers to be acquainted with their racial, 
social, economic, political, cultural, and 
religious backgrounds. Thus instruction 
may be related to the particular charac- 
teristics and needs of various immigrant 
groups. (3) It is also desirable for 
teachers to familiarize themselves with 
basic and fundamental matters respect- 
ing American political institutions and 
government so that they may be equipped 
to answer questions and explain the 
things incidental to American community 
and political life with which the im- 
inigrant is unfamiliar. 

Special Training Increases Efficiency 

Incidentally the same qualities are re- 
quired for teaching in this special field 
that are necessary for most efficient sery- 
ice in any field of teaching—personality, 
motive, attltude, and general compe- 
tency. Even with these, however, a well- 
equipped teacher will have his efficiency 
increased manyfold by special training. 
This is true in special fields of teaching, 
such as physical training, kindergarten, 
commercial subjects, science or domestic 
arts, and it is also true in the case of 


elementary education for non-English-— 


speaking adults. 

The program of teacher training in 
immigrant education during the recent 
three or four years, until adequate ap- 
propriations failed, is indicated some- 
what by the fact that during the sum- 
mer and school year from July 1, 1921, 
to June 30, 1922, 66 different training 
courses of at least 380 hours each were 
held in more than 20 different communi- 
ties of the State. The enrollment in 
these various courses reached the total 
of 2,231 persons, of whom 1,306 success- 
fully completed all of the required work 
and secured State recognition. All of 
these courses were conducted on the 
college or university extension teaching 
plan, so that $81 of those enrolled were 


also able to secure regular college or 
university credit. 

As all of these courses were held con- 
jointly with colleges and universities in 
the State, a system of financial coopera- 
tion was developed which enabled what- 
ever State funds there were to be largely 
extended in usefulness. Those enrolling 
in courses who desired university credit 
have been required to pay regular tui- 
tion fees for such credit and.to that 
extent they assisted in the financial con- 
duct of the courses. In some places 
local boards of education assisted. 

Classes in Every Section of State 

Beginning in a somewhat experimental 
way during 1915 and 1916 the program 
of teacher training in the State has been 
extended and enlarged so that during 
the whole period of about seven years, 
and particularly during the last three 
years, 190 different courses for the traln- 
ing of teachers have been given in the 
State with a total registration of 7,055 
persons. Practically every section of the 
State has been reached with courses on 
methods of teaching; immigrant back- 
grounds; American immigrant communi- 
ties; American political institutions and 
Government; immigration and immigra- 
tion policies; the immigrant woman— 
her problems and education ; administra- 
tion and supervision of evening schools; 
factory classes—their organization and 
conduct; and other courses most useful 
in the development of an adeyuate corps 
of teachers for service. 

In addition, conferences, demonstra- 
tion lessons, and improved administra- 
tion and supervision have tended to raise 
and perfect teaching standards. Posi- 
tive results in the way of increased reg- 
istration, better percentage of attend- 
ance, larger appropriations for evening 
and extension schools, increased popular 
support and improved relations between 
the native and foreign-born bear witness 
to the beneficial effects of a type of 
teacher training which is adequate, in 
part at least, to meet conditions and 
needs. 

State Aids Local Effort 


One of the features which has secured 
substance and permanence for all such 
effort is the reimbursement law which 
provides State aid to the cities and local- 
ities of the State to an amount equal to 
one-half of the salary paid to teachers 
of immigrants up to but not in excess 
of $1,000 per teacher. Many communi- 
ties of the State are taking advantage 
of this liberal aid. 

The program of adult immigrant edu- 
eation as a definite part of the educa- 
tional program of the State has become 
firmly established with general recogni- 
tion by public school authorities and 
teachers, 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT, Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Toyceraft. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., The Bruce publishing com- 
pany [1922] 1382 p. illus. 12°. 

This manual furnishes definite instruc- 
tions for the making of toys for boys and 
girls by the children themselves. The au- 
thor is director of manual training in the 
publie schools of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
BuREAU OF STATISTICS. Statis- 
tical report on education in Canada, 
1921. Published by authority of the 
Hon. J. A. Robb, minister of trade and 
commerce. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer, 1928. 184 p. tables. 8°. 

This is the first of a series of annual 
reports of Canadian education, based upon 
the operation of a new scheme of coordi- 
nated statistics of education recently 
adopted. The volume is bilingual, with the 
tables and text in both English and French. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 


MENT OF TEACHING. Seventeenth an- 
nual report of the president and of the 
treasurer. New York city, 1922. vii, 
211 p. tables. 4°. 


Besides the usual seetions on the busi- 
ness of the foundation and on old-age an- 
nuities and pensions, this report discusses 
the subject of the rising cost of public edu- 
eation, inciuding the causes of this in- 
crease, normal and invisible faetors, the 
purpose of schools, and the relation of the 
teacher’s pay to the quality of the service 
that he renders to society. The writer as- 
serts that at no distant day free public 
educatlon will be endangered if the cost of 
the schools continues to grow at the preseut 
rate, or, as seems more probable, at an in- 
creased rate. 


Curriculum construc- 
tion. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. xii, 352 p. tables. 8°. 


The author comments on the historical 
fact that profound changes in the aims of 
education due to revolutions in world 
thought have been followed repeatedly by 
tardy and ineomplete changes in the cur- 
riculumn of the schools. He asserts that the 
standards of our day demand that our 
courses of study be derived from objectives 
which include both lIdeais and activities, 
and that we should aecept usefulness as our 
aim rather than comprehensive knowledge. 
The book elaborates and criticizes the the- 
ories of currieulum construction as ob- 
served in the history of education, then 
analyzes and describes the recent technique 
of curriculum construction, and finally pre- 
sents a number of special studies reiating 
to particular subjects and courses. 


STUDY OF NURSING 
EDUCATION. Nursing and nursing edu- 
eation in the United States. Report of 
the Committee for the study of uurs- 
ing education, and report of a survey 
by Josephine Goldmark, secretary. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 


19235 Sv11, 
forms. 8°. 


585 p. diagrs., tables, 


Most of this volume is taken up by the 
report of a survey of nursing and nursing 
education by the seeretary of the commit- 
tee. The report is eompreheusive, covering 
the functions of the nurse, both public and 
private. and the training of the nurse in 


hospltal schools, in subsidiary nursing 
groups, In university schools of nursing, 
and in postgraduate and other nursing 
courses. 

Jupp, CHartes H., and others. Rural 


school survey of New York State. Ad- 
ministration and supervision. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1923. 629 p. diagrs., tables. 
12°. (Director of survey: George A. 
Works, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


This report comprises sections prepared 
by various members of the survey staff on 
the common-sehool district, the supervisory 
distriet, medical inspection, principles of 
organization and administration, the State 
system of examinations, the community 
unit, and State schools of agriculture. The 
gencral summary and recommendations are 
the work of Prof. Judd. 
of rural edueation in New York is for 
an improved system of administration and 
supervision which will command popular 
approval and support. The present com- 
mon-school district is wholly inadequate to 
maintain satisfactory school condltions. 
The present system of rural-sehool supcr- 
vision does not operate satisfactory. The 
survey staff accordingly recommends that 
the common-school districts of the State be 
grouped together into natural community 
units having community boards of educa- 
tion. 


McMurry, Oscar L., Eacers, Grorce W., 


and McMurry, Cuartes A. Teaching 
of industrial arts in the elementary 
school. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1928. vii, 357 p. illus. 8°. 

This is a school plan for the industrial 
arts worked out in combination by the 
authors through a series of years. The 
articulation in a vital way of the problems 
of designing with those of construction ls 
one of the distinctive features. Two princi- 
pal phases of construction—woodwork and 
bookmaking—are elaborated in the treat- 
men of the subject. 

PatmeEr, Harorp BE. The oral method of 
teaching languages; a monograph on 
conversational methods, together with 
a full description and abundant ex- 
amples of fifty appropriate forms of 
work. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World book company, 1922. 134 p. 
fold. plan. 12°. 


The principles and value of the oral 
method are first presented and followed by 
a classified colleetiou of forms of work 
suitable for use in an oral course. 


RicHarps, CHARLES R. Art in industry ; 
being the report of an industrial art 


The great need | 
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survey conducted under the auspices of 
the National society for vocational edu- 
eation and the Department of educa- 
tion of the State of New York. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1922. 
499 p. 8°. 


This report aims to prescnt a picture 
of actual eonditions relating to the prac- 
tice of applied designs in the United States, 
to the end that intelligent measures for 
its improvement may be developed. The 
survey involved the assistance of 88 in- 
dividuais who served on trade and school 
committees, as well as many others promi- 
nent in the art industries. It represents 
a study of 510 produeing establishments 
located in 55 different cities, as well as 
of 55 schools giving instruction in iu- 
dustrial art. i 


SENCLAIR, UptTon. The goose-step; a 
study of American education. Pasa- 
dena, Calif., The author [1923] x, 
488 p. 12° 


In this volume the author presents his 
eonclusions from a study of Ameriean edu- 
eation made by him during the past year. 
We finds that our educational system is 
not a public service but an instrument 
of special privilege. Tle characterizes and 
criticizes a large number of Amcriean edu- 
eators and educational institutions. 


Spencer, ANNA GARLIN. The family and 
its members. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, J. B. Lippincott company [1923] 
8322 p. 12°. (Lippincott’s family life 
series, ed. by B. R. Andrews.) 


The theses maintained in thls book are, 
first, that the monogamic, private family 
is a prieeless inheritance from the past 
and should be preserved; second, that in 
order to preserve it many of its inherited 
eustoms and mechanisms must be modi- 
fied to suit new social demands; and, 
third, that present-day experimentation and 
idealistic effort already indicate certain 
tendeneies of ehange in the family order 
which promlse needed adjustment to ends 
of highest social value. The two conelud- 
ing chapters deal with the family and 
the school and “the father and the mother 
state.” 


THWwING, CHARLES FRANKLIN. Human 
Australasia; studies of society and of 
edueation in Australia and New Zea- 
land. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. 270 p. 12°. 


Durlng a recent visit to Australia and 
New Zealand, Dr. Thwing interviewed 
many of the leading men in government 
circles and in the fields of education, liter- 
ature, and labor. Ilis book is primarily 
an analysis and interpretation of the 
human clement in these couutries. Goth 
these peoples of the Southern hemisphere, 
he says, bear peculiar affinities to another 
pranch of the English race, the United 
States of America, and the course of de- 
velopment of all three seems likely to be 
similar. One entire chapter of the book 
is devoted to the higher and other edu- 
cation. The subjects of relations of the 
white and colored races, religion, social 
standards, and contributions to be expected 
to the world’s civilizatiou, are also dis- 
cussed. 
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Fiscal Administration and 
Cost of Schools 


(Continued from page 170) 


arate financing of schools does not re- 
sult in extravagance. There is practi- 
cally no difference in the total expendi- 
ture for all school purposes per pupil in 
average daily attendance as between the 
eities in which schools are separately 
finaneed and those in which the school 
tudget is determined by the general mu- 
nicipal authority. The significant differ- 
ences with respect to fiscal administra- 
tion are such as to leave the question of 
the desirability of one form of admin- 
istration as over against the other to 
be determined by other considerations, 


Independent Boards Make Better Showing 


The cities in which the boards of edu- 
cation are in complete control of the 
finances of the school system, including 
the right to levy taxes, show a larger 
tax rate, a larger percentage of the 
total municipal tax rate devoted to 
schools, a larger expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance for general 
control, for maintenance of plant, for 
fixed charges, capital outlay, and debt 
service, than do the dependent. On the 
other hand, the communities in which 
the boards of education are dependent 
upon the general municipal authority 
show a larger bonded indebtedness per 
capita, a larger expenditure for instruc- 
tional service. The technique employed 
in determining which of these differ- 
ences were significant were applied as 
well to certain educational factors re- 
ported in Doctor Frasier’s study enti- 
tled “ Fiseal control of city-school sys- 
tems.” It was found that the independ- 
ent cities showed a greater percentage 
of 16 and 17 year old children enrolled 
in the schools; that they provided a 
larger percentage of their pupils with 60 
or more square feet of playground space 
euch; that a larger percentage of the 
children enrolled attended school all day 
in adequate school buildings owned by 
the city. It appeared that the depend- 
ent cities had a somewhat larger per- 
centage of women elementary school- 
teachers who had six or more years of 
training beyond the grade of the ele- 
mentary school. 

In the light of the evidence made 
available by this inquiry it seems fair to 
propose that the question of the sepa- 
rate financing of municipal school sys- 
tems be considered on grounds other 
than that of the cost to the community 
of the schools administered under the 
one or the other form of organization. 
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Pennsylvania Still Spends Too Little 


Expenditures for Education in the Past Were Not Sufficient to Keep 
State in Front Rank. Recent Increases Have Not Been Excessite. 
Report to Citizens’ Committee 


ture for Pennsylvania schools 

was a wise policy—in fact, an 
absolute necessity—and that the State 
would be warranted in devoting a still 
larger proportion of its wealth to educa- 
tion than it does at present are conclu- 
sions reached by Harlan Updegrafft and 
Leroy A. King, professor and assistant 
professor of educational administration 
in the University of Pennsylvania, who 
were chosen by a citizens’ committee ap- 
pointed by Gifford Pinchot, now governor 


| Dae: INCREASING the expendi- 


of the State, to make a survey of the . 


State’s fiscal policies in the field of edu- 
eation. To evaluate the present situa- 
tion a study was made of the cost of ed- 
ucation and the tax rates in other States 
and in Pennsylvania for a long term of 
years. Comparison of Pennsylvania’s 
record from 1870 to 1920 with the record 
of six other States and with that of the 
United States as a whole showed Penn- 
sylvania in a low position during that 
time. This means, says the report, that 
taking them man for man, as compared 
with citizens of other States. Pennsyl- 
vanians have not put so much money 
into education during those 50 years as 
have New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, California, Ohio, and Iowa. 

A considerable inerease in the cost of 
public schools of the State was brought 
about by the passage of educational legis- 
lation in 1919 and 1921. Twenty-six per 
cent of the State income now goes to the 
support of the elementary and secondary 
schools controlled by the local school dis- 
tricts and to the support of the normal 
schools and higher educational institu- 
tions. Whether this support should be 
continued in its present form and extent, 
and, if not, what modifications are de- 
sirable, were the fundamental questions 
to be answered by this study. 

In the decade 1910-1920 Pennsylvania 
gradually lost ground, as compared with 
other States, in the development of her 
schools, as shown by her loss in rank 


among the States of the Union tn such 
respects as the per cent of school popula- 
tion attending school daily, average days 
attended by each child of school age, 
average number of days schools were 
kept open, and proportion of high-school 
attendance to total attendance. Salaries 
and qualifications of teachers were rela- 
tively low, and the standing of pupils, as 
shown by the results of standard tests, 
was likewise low. 

Possibly the best index of the ability 
of a State to support schools is furnished 
by a comparison of the income of its 
inhabitants with that of the inhabitants 
of other States. Pennsylvania’s income 
per capita in 1919 was $683, with 18 
States ranking higher. However, in the 
school year 1918-19 there were 38 States 
with a higher percentage of expenditure 
by the State government for schools than 
Pennsylvania. Other data are presented 
from which the writers of the report 
infer that the present costs of Pennsyl- 
vania schools are near the norm for the 
United States as a whole but below the 
norm for the Northern States; that the 
local taxes required are probably no 
higher than the average; that the 
amounts of money granted by the State 
when measured both as to per cent of 
total expeises and by the cost per capita 
are hear the norm, and that in the ap- 
propriation of total expenses going to 
the support of schools Pennsylvania is 
below the average. 

Taken all in all, therefore, the prac- 


tice of other States in the Union justi- 
fies an increase in the State appropria- 


tions for education rather than an in- 
crease in the local tax, according to the 
report; but increases in the latter may 
still be made without burdening the peo- 
ple unduly. Other studies inelude the 
method of distribution of State aid, the 
efficiency of the department of public in- 
struction, and the relation of this depart- 
ment to the public schools, normal 
schools, and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


The Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission expects to be able to send its 
first series of reports to the press within 
the next three months. In these doeu- 
ments, when they are available, will be 
found significant data not only in the 
fields mentioned in this brief statement 
but with respect to many others of the 
fiscal problems confronting school ad- 
ministrators, 


Their Education Was Practical 


To demonstrate that their education 
was practical, 35 young women students, 
seniors in the school of home economics 
at the Oregon State Agricultural College, 
accepted the invitation of a Portland 
hotel to cook and serve a dinner to its 
guests. Twelve of the girls cooked the 
dinner and the other 23 served it. 
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Motor Trucks an Excellent Investment 


Montgomery County, Ala., Operates 34 in Transporting Children to School. 
Early Difficulties Overcome by Watchful Care. A New Era Has Arisen in 
the County's Educational Conditions 


TP tion upon wien is the founda- 
tion upon which the consolidated 
school stands, and for this rea- 

son is the greatest factor determining 
the success or failure of the consolidated 
project, says a bulletin issued jointly by 
the county board of education of Mont- 
gomery County, Ala., and the county 
chamber of commerce. This county has 
17 consolidated schools, all of which 
have been developed since 1917. A sur- 
yey made in that year showed that Mont- 
gomery County had a school system not 
worthy of the name, says the bulletin. 
The schools were mostly of the one or 
two-teacher type in almost any kind of 
schoolhouses, with little furniture. After 
this survey a program was planned to 
give the children a larger type of school, 
modern buildings, a richer curriculum, 
better-trained teachers, and facilities for 
transportation from distances. 


Metor-Drawn Vehicles Are Best 


In its experience with the problem of 
transportation, the school authorities 
came to the conclusion that the motor- 
drawn vehicle must be used. Many dif- 
ficulties arose in operating the trucks, 
and they found that this kind of trans- 
portation involves the expenditure of a 
great deal of money for upkeep. The 
county board of education which thinks 
it can operate trucks without making 
adequate plans for their maintenance has 
a failure waiting for itself just around 
the corner, says the bulletin. 

A successful system of transportation 
is now in operation, using 34 trucks, all 
but 2 of which are the property of the 
board. Twenty-six men are employed on 
full time to drive these trucks and keep 
them in repair, These men also assist 
with the repair work of the school and 
do other work on the school plant, such 
as assisting in developing athletic fields 
and playgrounds. At one school the 
truck drivers were able to save nearly 
$100 by unloading and hauling coal. 
Most of the drivers are grown men; the 
board employs six schoolboy drivers; but 
they were carefully selected. The school 
authorities have found that generally the 
truck is better cared for when in charge 
of a grown man. 

Daily Reports of Mechanical Condition 

Hight of the trucks were bought five 
years ago and are still in first-class con- 
dition in spite of difficulties at first en- 
countered. ‘The trucks are now given the 


best of care in the matter of greasing, 


cleaning, repairing, ete. Each mechanic 
files a daily report in the principal’s 
office, showing work done on trucks. A 
special blank form is provided so that 
the mechanic need only check certain 
items. This report is examined by the 
superintendent of transportation. Any 
accident in which any person is hurt or 
the truck delayed for more than an hour 
or such damage done that new parts are 
required for the truck must be reported 
at once on a special form. Besides these 
reports a weekly and monthly report by 
each driver is presented to the principal 
of each school, showing number of miles 
traveled, gallons of gasoline used, num- 
ber of tardy arrivals, and other informa- 
tion. The principal totals the weekly re- 
ports and makes a monthly report to the 
county superintendent of education. 


Honor Roll for Careful Drivers 


When the mechanics and drivers 
learned to oil trucks properly 50 per 
cent of the transportation troubles dis- 
appeared, and when they learned to 
tighten loose nuts another 25 per cent 
of troubles were overcome. An honor 
roll is kept on which no truck is listed 
unless it makes at least 10 miles for 
every gallon of gasoline consumed during 
the week. 

The longest transportation route in 
Montgomery County is 23 miles, this dis- 
tance being traveled by a group of senior 
high-school pupils, and the shortest route 
is 8 miles. Most of the trucks make 
second trips, which are shorter than the 
first one of the day. The average num- 
ber of miles each child travels daily is 
11.1 miles. Extremely long routes are 
considered undesirable. 

To transport 1,846 children last year 
cost the board $25.17 for-each child, or 
15 cents a day. Each truck required an 
expenditure of $98.75 per month, includ- 
ing all running and overhauling expenses. 


Patrons’ Fears Have Been Overcome 


When transportation was introduced 
juto the county many persons were 
afraid that their children would be hurt 
or even killed by accidents to the trucks, 
but this fear has been overcome, and 
now the county board of education finds 
it difficult to provide transportation for 
all who want it. ‘Transportation lines 
have become congested by families who 
have moved from the city or from other 
piaces to be in reach of one of the con- 
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solidated schools of this county. There 
seems to be no desire to move close to the 
school buildings. Instead it appears 
that more people are inoving to the ends 
of the lines than to any other place. 

Besides enabling children to get a 
high-school education who otherwise 
could not have it, the transportation sys- 
tem has given many other advantages to 
the people of the county. By encourag- 
ing acquaintance among children living 
many miles apart it breaks up the isola¢ 
tion which has been threatening to de- 
stroy rural life. This sometimes results 
in forming’ ties of friendship among the 
parents. Such organizations as Boy 
Scouts, which could not have existed be- 
fore consolidation was established, now 
flourish and are continued throughout 
the sumer vacation. 

Since the teachers can use the trucks 
as well as the pupils, they do not need 
to depend on boarding houses near the 
schoolhouse but can choose among vari- 
ous places, while some can live at home. 
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Many British Teachers Still 
Unemployed 


The president of the board of educa- 
tion recently gave some _ interesting 
figures in the House of Commons re 
garding the number of teachers who had 
left college in July, 1922, and had not yet 
obtained posts. In England 610 men and 
559 women left universities to take up 
teaching, and 115 men and 72 women 
have been unable to obtain posts. From 
other training colleges came 1,268 men 
and 4,072 women, and of these 84 men 
and 285 women failed to obtain positions. 

In Wales 138 men and 92 women left 
universities to become teachers, and 45 
men and 25 women have not yet found 
positions, while 188 men and 328 women 
left ordinary colleges, and 46 men and 
80 women have not obtained positions. 

In addition to these numbers there are 
many teachers who have been dropped 
as a result of the increase in the size of 
classes and the closing of small 
schools.—_Ired Tait, 
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A campus covering 9 acres is planned 
for the down-town division of the North- 
western University. On this piece of 
eround, which is situated 1 mile from 
Chicago’s “loop” and faces Lake Michi- 
gan, will be placed buildings for the 
medical and dental schools of the uni- 
versity, and also for a teaching hospital, 
a clinic, and a school of commerce, as 
well as dormitories, commons, gymna- 
sium, and two auditoriums. An athletic 
field is also planned. 
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Educational Relations With 


Latin America 


Increasing Demand for Information Re- 
ported by Pan-American Union. American 
Colleges Offer Instruction in Spanish 


"7°O STIMULATE mutual interest be- 

tween the United States and the 
countries of South America, the Section 
of Education of the Pan American Union 
diffuses information about various phases 
of education in the different countries. 
Many requests for information are re- 
eeived from Latin-American public offi- 
cials, teachers, students, and educational 
institutions, according to the annual re- 
port for 1922 reeently submitted by F. J. 
Yanes, assistant director in charge of the 
section. These questions touch on such 
matters as courses of study in profes- 
sional schools, educational legislation in 
the various States, vocational study, re- 
form schools, and many other educa- 
tional subjects. 


Desire for Information Increases 


Economic conditions have hampered 
educational progress in some of these 
countries, preventing many young Latin- 
Americans from pursuing courses in the 
United States, but the desire for infor- 
mation on educational conditions in the 
United States seems to be increasing in 
spite of this, for the correspondence car- 
ried on by the Section of Education was 
greater during the past year than in the 
preceding year. 

Many letters are received asking about 
higher education in the United States, and 
in order to spread information on this sub- 
ject a new edition of a pamphlet in Span- 
ish has been prepared by the section and 
590 copies distributed among South 
American educational officials and others 
interested in education. Special articles 
on education in the United States are 
occasionally prepared and sent to the 
Latin American press, and six such arti- 
cles were sent last year. 


Fosters Correspondence Between School Children 


The section assisted in preparing ma- 
terial on education in Latin America 
which was presented to the Pan Ameri- 
ean Conference of Women held at Balti- 
more last year. Student associations, 
women’s clubs, and other groups have 
been provided with information to be 
used in preparation of addresses, study 
programs, ete. In its desire to foster a 
keen interest in everything relating to 
the history, the literature, and the gen- 
eral culture of the people of the Amerl- 
cas the section has taken an active part 
in furthering the exchange of school cor- 
respondence between children in the 
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United States and those in the Latin 
American countries. 


Extent of Instruction in Spanish 


To obtain information as to the extent 
to which Spanish and Portuguese are 
studied in the United States a question- 
naire was sent to the 612 colleges and 
universities listed in the educational 
directory by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Of the 404 institutions that 
replied all but 21 teach Spanish. ‘Nine- 
teen of these colleges and universities 
reported that more than 500 students 
were studying Spanish, Columbia Uni- 
versity enrolling 3,000 in Spanish lan- 
guage courses, and seven other institu- 
tions between 1,000 and 2,000. Twelve 
of these institutions teach Portuguese 
aiso. 

During the year the section planned 
the tour of an eminent Argentine profes- 
sor, who visited 16 educational institu- 
tions in the United States, giving a series 
of lectures showing Latin American cul- 
ture and progress. .- 
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About 500 American teachers studied in 
the University of Mexico during July and 
August, 1922, taking such courses as 
Spanish language, history of Mexico and 
of Latin America in general, archeology, 
and art. Pleasure trips to different 
towns and other points of interest in the 
country were included in the courses, 
the Government of Mexico granting many 
privileges to the American students. 


| PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN 


THIS NUMBER 


Recent Developments in Medical 
Fducation - N. P. Colwell, M. D. 
Fiscal Administration and Cost of 
Schools - - George D. Strayer 
Principles and Types of Curricular 
Development - Otis W. Caldwell 
Make Washington Schools the Na- 
tion’s Model 
Kansas City’s Special Teachers’ Li- 
brary - - - Clara Louise Voist 
Dutch Investigate Physical Training 
= P. A. Diels 
Good Work by Virginia Community 
Leagues - - - J. C. Muerman 
Outside Reading of High School Stu- 
dents - - - Fred LeRoy Homer 
Consolidation of Schools in lowa - - 
James F. Abel 
Systematic Training for Teachers of 
Immigrants - - Robert T. Hill 
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Motor Trucks an Excellent Investment 


Intensive Study Combined 
With Travel 


Army Transport Transformed into Float- 
ing School. Four Hundred Young Men 
Will Make Trip Around the World 


ae THE FIRST attempt in history to 

transfer the campus of a junior 
eoltege to the deck of an ocean-going 
ship, the Candler Foating School is 
unique in education. Sailing from Bal- 
timore on September 15 next, the steam- 
ship Logan will earry 400 representative 
American boys and young men, and will 
visit all the principal cities of the world 
in a nine months’ cruise, combining the 
attractions of travel with the benefits of 
intensive study, under a faculty selected 
from the leading American universities, 

The ship will visit London, Edin- 
burgh, Antwerp, Havre, Gibraltar, Barce- 
lona, Marseilles, Nice, Monaco, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa, Port Said, 
Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki, Yokohama, Hono- 
lulu, Hilo, San Francisco, Panama, 
Colon, Habana, and Bermuda. 

Lectures on the places visited will 
precede sightseeing expeditions. The 
school will comprise a junior college 
(the first two years of a liberal arts 
course) and the last two yenrs of a 
standard high school. 

The idea of the school was developed 
by Lieut. Col. E. T. Winston, United 
States Army, retired, whose untimely 
death occurred recently. Mr. Asa G. 
Candler, jr., of Atlanta, is president of 
the Candler Floating School Co., and 
Dean Zebulon Judd, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, will be educational 
director. 
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Special Classes for Subnormal 
Children 


Connecticut is providlng for her 3,500 
backward and subnormal children, and 
more than 40 classes are reported as 
already formed in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Manchester, New Haven, Somersville, 
Stamford, Torrington, and Waterbury. 
More than G00 children have been placed 
in these classes, an average of 15 chil- 
dren to each class. The majority of 
these children are undoubtedly sub- 
normal to some extent, belonging to the 
definitely feeble-minded, the border line. 
and the dull normal groups. Some 
schools have two types of classes—one 
for children who are definitely fechle- 
minded and one for those who are 
merely backward. 
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Differentiation of Curricula 
Between the Sexes 


Equality Does Not Demand Identity, but Is Compatible with 

Proper Differentiation. Facile Generalizations About Mental 

Differences Not Clearly Proved. Let Boys and Girls Have Large 
Choice of Studies, and Teachers a Wide Latitude 


From the Report of THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
Submitted to the British Board of Education : 


HE EDUCATION of girls and women has passed 

| through two stages, and is, perhaps, now entering on 

a third. Down to 1850, and even later, it was assumed 

that the education of girls must be different from that of boys, 
because they belonged to what was regarded as the weaker 
(or, in a more euphemistic phrase, the gentler) sex. This 
was the stage of difference based on inequality; it was the 
stage of feminine accomplishments; it 


Door of Educational Hope 
Opened to Thousands 


Extension Service Makes Advantages of Higher Education Avail- 

able to Every Citizen. All Classes of Institutions Offer Extra 

Mural Instruction. State Departments of Education Render Like 
Service. Forms of Teaching to Suit All Conditions 


By CHARLES G. MAPHIS 


President National University Extension Association 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION is the organized and sys- 

| tematic effort to bring some of the advantages for cul- 
ture and instruction offered within the university to 
people who are not enrolled as resident students, and thus to 
make the campus of the university as wide as a State itself. 
It renders the resources of the university’s faculty, libraries, 
laboratories, and shops available to the largest possible number 
of individuals and communities, by car- 


was also the stage of educational in- 
efficiency. During the next stage, which 
is perhaps drawing to a close, the cause 
of efficiency was identified with that 


OW, there 


is nothing in the 
understanding which was not 
before in the sense. 


rying them out into the State. A uni- 
versity should not only discover truth, 
but disseminate truth, and university 


And. therefore, extension, therefore, is an attempt to 


of equality, and, in the name of both, 
educational reformers claim, and sought 
to secure, that there should be no dif- 
ference between the education of girls 
and that of boys. This was the stage 
of identity based on equality; it was 
marked, in many respects, by .a great 
advance in efficiency ; but if new strength 
was gained, old and delicate graces were 
perhaps lost, and the individuality of 
womanhood was in some respects sac- 
rificed on the austere altar of sex 
equality. 

We may now be entering on a third 
stage, in which we can afford to recog- 
nize that equality does not demand iden- 
tity; but is compatible with and even 


to exercise the senses well about the 
right perceiving the difference of 
things will be to lay the grounds 
for all wisdom, and all wise dis- 
and all discreet actions in 
Which, be- 
cause it is commonly neglected in 
schools, and the things which are 
to be learned are offered to scholars 
without being understood or being 
rightly presented to the senses, it 
cometh to pass that the work of 
teaching and learning goeth heavily 
onward and affordeth little bene- 
fit.—John Amos Comenius, 


course, 
one’s course of life. 


bring the university to those who can 
not go to it. 

This is especially true of a State uni- 
versity, supported as it is by the taxes 
of all the people; it is under moral and 
business obligation to render service to 
each citizen and to the State. It fulfills 
this obligation in a measure by educat- 
ing in residence young men and women 
and sending them back into their home 
communities with a broader outlook, a 
more intelligent comprehension of the 
problems of life, expert knowledge or 
acquired skill through professional train- 
ing, and especially the inspiration, am- 
bition, and ability for unselfish service 
as citizens of the Commonwealth. 


But there exists in every community a considerable class of 


depends upon a system of differentiation under which either 
sex seeks to multiply at a rich interest its own peculiar talents. 
Dissimilars are not necessarily unequals, and it is possible to 
conceive an equality of the sexes which is all the truer and 
richer because it is founded on mutual recognition of differ- 
ences and the equal cultivation of different capacities. In such 
a stage there might again be difference, but there would still 
be equality, and in it we might preserve what was good while 
discarding what was bad in either of the previous stages. But 
this third stage, if it should be one of a ready recognition of 
differences, whenever and wherever they exist, must also be 


(Continued on page 2th.) 
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persous who have capacity, leisure, and ambition and who have 
claim upon the State for educational opportunities other than 
the formal instruction given within the walls of institutions. 

Through different forms of extension service the university 
can and does open the door of educational hope to thousands 
of such citizens who can not attend school. Its constant aim 
is to make the university the center of every movement which 
concerns the iuterests of the State and to give every man a 
chance to get the highest education possible at the smallest 

This is an abridgement of Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 24, 
“ Bducational Extension,’ whieh is now in press. 
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practicable cost—to bring the university 
and the home in closer touch, to carry 
‘the university to every city, town, and 
country community and into every 
school and every home, reaching out a 
helpful hand to every citizen. 

University extension enables anyone, 
young or old, to broaden his knowledge, 
to extend his vision, to fit himself for 
new duties, to keep up with improve- 
ments and discoveries, and to keep in 
touch with the best thought of the times. 
It has passed the experimental stage and 
is now a recognized department in prac- 
tically every State institution and in 
many colleges under private control. It 
is one phase of the general tendency to 
democratize education. 


True Function of a Public Sertice Corporation 


Through extension work the resources 
of the university become more available 
to the citizens of the State. In a very 
true and broad sense it makes the insti- 
tution fulfill its true function of a public- 
service corporation, responding to the 
eall for aid, whether from the public 
elementary schools or secondary schools, 
for the improvement of public health, for 
civie betterment, or for the betterment of 
economie or industrial conditions. 

The university has two important 
functions: To give instruction to resi- 
dent students in the cultural, profes- 
sional, and vocational branches of higher 
education, and to promote research and 
investigation in the important fields of 
human interest and experience. An ex- 
tension division has three functions: To 
earry as far as possible to extramural 
students the advantages for culture and 
instruction offered in residence; to dis- 
seminate the valuable knowledge ob- 
tained from research and Investigation; 
and, finally, in addition to these two 
correlative functions, to serve as a Co- 
operative bureau or clearing house 
through which many educational and 
public service resources outside of the 
university may be made available for 
effective public use. 


History Covers Nearly Forty Years 


University extension in some form 
has been carried on since the inaugura- 
tion of Chautauqua University in 1885. 
The University of Wisconsin, the pioneer 
State institution in this field, took up the 
work in 1892. It was not until 1906, 
however, that Wisconsin organized its 
university extension division on its 
present basis as an extramural college 
with a dean and separate faculty. 

Between 1906 and 1913, inclusive, 28 
institutions organized university exten- 
sion, and within those dates 21 other in- 
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stitutions reorganized. Since 1913, in 
the past decade, the work has developed 
so extensively that practically every in- 
stitution of learning—university, college, 
normal school, technical school, or profes- 
sional school, whether private or public— 
now engages in some form of extension 
activity. 


Proper Duty of Tax-supported Institutions 


Why? Because extension service Is 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciple underlying all tax-supported ed- 
ucational institutions from the elemen- 
tary school to the State university. 

Justification for the maintenance of 
schools, colleges, and universities from 
public moneys is contained in the gen- 
eral welfare clauses of our National and 
State constitutions. The justification 
for the expenditure of public funds de- 
rived from taxation by the State for 
universal education is the fact now rec- 
ognized by all commonwealths that 
education produces better citizens and 
that a properly trained citizen is gener- 
ally an asset and an illiterate or un- 
trained citizen is generally a liability 
in a community. Thomas Jefferson de- 
clared with fervor that ‘no other 
foundation can be devised for the pres- 
ervation of freedom and _ happiness 
than the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. If a people expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 


tion, it expects what never was and 
never Will be. Preach a crusade against 
ignorance! ” 


On this principle the United States 
through its several States has entered 
upon the most gigantic educational task 
undertaken by any nation, namely: To 
provide at public expense educational 
opportunity for “all the children of all 
the people,” from the kindergarten and 
elementary school through the univer- 
sity. 


Bare Elements of Education Not Enough 


The program of universal education 
upon which the United States has en- 
tered contemplated originally only the 
education of our youth, on the assump- 
tion that the schools provide sufficient 
education of the proper character to 
satisfy the requirements of good citi- 
zenship. This has proven not to be the 
case. A very large proportion of pu- 
pils of the elementary school drop out 
at the end of the fifth year with only 
the bare elements of an education and 
a fair use of the tools of knowledge, and 
increasing numbers are eliminated in 
each grade after the fifth up through 
the high school, 

Although the growth in enrollment in 
the secondary schools is one of the out- 


standing features of educational develop- 
ment in the past decade, still only about 
6 per cent of high-school pupils graduate 
and only about 2 per cent go to college. 
This condition has:sbrought about a low 
average of training supplied by the 
schools, and it is charged that we are 
training a sixth-grade citizenship in the 
United States. 

The slogan, “ Educate all the children 
of all the people” is rapidly being broad- 
ened to “ Educate all the people ’—boys, 
girls, men, and women of all ages and 
conditions and occupations. This is what 
educational extension is undertaking to 
do, Although millions are now reached, 
it has only fairly begun its supreme task. 
To fit every man and woman for his or 
her job, thereby making a better eco- 
nomic and social asset for the State, is 
the goal. 


National Untversiiy Extension Association 


To establish an official and authorized 
organization through which colleges and 
universities and individuals engaged in 
educational extension work may confer 
for their mutual advantage and for the 
development and promotion of the best 
ideas, methods, and standards for the 
interpretation and dissemination of the 
accumulated knowledge of the race to all 
who desire to share its benefits, the Na- 
tional Universlty Extension Association 
was formed in 1915, with a membership 
of 22 colleges and universities. 

Consistent with its purpose, the mem- 
bership in the association is limited to 
colleges and universities of known and 
recognized standing whose sole aim is 
educational service. Institutions con- 
ducted for financial gain or profit are 
not eligible for membership. 

This association has done valuable 
work in attaining the aims set forth in 
its constitution by fostering a closer rela- 
tionship and better acquaintance between 
member institutions, by adopting more 
uniform practices and methods, and by 
setting up proper ideals and standards 
for the many institutions of various 
ranks which in the past few years 
have organized extension work. It has 
been instrumental in creating a more 
sympathetic attitude toward extension 
work on the part of regular members of 
the faculties of institutions, because of 
a better acquaintance with it. 


Standardization Is the Aim 


Recommendations have been adopted 
with a view to standardizing the charac- 
ter and content of courses, conditions of 
admission, time allotted for extension 
class work, examinations, instruction, 
credits, and records. ; 

(Continued on page 204.) 
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Massachusetts Survey of Higher 
Education 


Report of Facts in Hands of Commission. Especial Consideration 
to Establishment of State University. Excellent Field for Junior 
Colleges. State Scholarship Plan Apparently Not Practicable 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 
Specialist in Higher Education, Bureau of Education 


ASSACHUSETTS has a wealth 
M of universitles and colleges 
searcely equaled in any other 
State in the Union. But are there enough 
to take care adequately and properly of 
all the graduates of high schools in Mas- 
sachusetts who are able and anxlous to 
continue their education? If not, what 
further facilities are needed and how are 
-they to be provided? These are the ques- 
tions which a special commission on 
technical and higher education appointed 
last summer by Gov. Channing Cox 
asked to consider and solve. 

Inasmuch as the commission is com- 
posed of busy men who realized that the 
problem was so large and complex as to 
require the greatest possible amount of 
study and analysis, the commission 
turned to the United States Bureau of 
Education for assistance. Instead of 
suggesting the appointment of a commis- 
sion of educators to undertake the survey 
and make recommendations on the basis 
of the facts secured, as has usually been 
done in the past, the bureau decided to 
detail Dr. George I’. Zook, specialist in 
higher education, to dlrect the survey, 
which was to be on a fact-finding basis, 
leaving the local commission appointed 
by the governor to study the report and 
make such recommendations as seemed 
wise to the members of this commission. 


Able Men Undertake Special Investigations 


In the conduct of the survey Doctor 
Zook has had the assistance of a number 
of well-known educators, who have un- 
dertaken special investigations as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, chairman of the 
board and president of the Engineering- 
Economics Foundation, research. 

A. A. Potter, dean of the engineering 
school, Purdue University, engineering 
education and research. 

Dr. Helen B. Thompson, dean of the 
division of home economies, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, higher education for 
young women. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, dean of the 
school of business and civic administra- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 


education in commerce and business ad- 
minlstration. 

Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, matriculation records of en- 
tering students and entrance practices at 
Massachusetts universities and colleges. 

Dr. Stephen 8, Colvin, professor of 
education, Columbia University, intelli- 
gence tests of seniors in selected publlc 
high schools. 

Dr. George E. Myers, professor of vo- 
cational education, University of Michl- 
gan, technical education below engineer- 
ing grade. 

W. R. Hart, professor of education, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, his- 
tory of State support of higher education. 

J. ©. Christensen, assistant secretary 
and purchasing agent, University of 
Michigan, the estimated cost of a State 
university in Massachusetts. 

Dr. L. BE. Blauch, specialist in charge 
of land-grant college statistics, United 
States Bureau of Education, elementary 
and secondary education in Massachu- 
setts and the training of secondary school 
teachers, 


To Formulate Policy Toward Higher Education 


According to the terms of the resolu- 
tion authorizing the investigation the 
commission is directed “to inquire into 
and report upon the opportunities and 
provisions for technical and higher edu- 
cation within the Commonwealth, and 
the need of supplementing the same and 
the methods of doing so and whether 
said methods should include the estab- 
lishment of a State university, or fur- 
ther cooperation on the part of the Com- 
monwealth with existing institutions, or 
otherwise.” 

A large amount of information bearing 
on the situation has been placed before 
the survey commission, which is now 
engaged in studying the fact-finding re- 
port. There has been insufficient time, 
however, for the commission to formu- 
late conclusions and recommendations 
during the present session of the legis- 
lature. Accordingly permission has been 
secured to postpone the date of submit- 
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ting the report until the end of the cur- 
rent calendar year. 

Some of the general facts relating to 
the survey may be summarized as fol- 
lows: In the first place the tremendous 
increase in students at colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country has been 
shared in Massachusetts. Regular full- 
time students increased from 20,164 in 
1916 to 27,746 in 1922, or 37.2 per cent. 
In Massachusetts, however, an unusually 
large proportion of these students come 
from without the State. In 1921, 50.6 
per cent of the students registered at 
Massachusetts colleges and universitles 
resided in other States. Statistics for 
the same year show that Massachusetts 
stands only twenty-first in the Union In 
the proportion of its population from 19 
to 23 years of age which is in college. It 
is assumed that the large foreign popu- 
lation has considerable influence on the 
proportion of young people who go to 
college. Some of the school superintend- 
ents and high-school principals, however, 
assert rather vigorously that the nature 
of the college entrance requirements and 
the high rates of tuition also affect the 
situation. 


Relatively Few Girls Attend College 


It seems clear that young men grad- 
uating from the public high schools 
are much more likely to go to college 
than the young women. Last autumn 
32.5 per cent of the young men graduat- 
ing in June, 1922, entered college, as 
against only 10.9 per cent of the young 
women. On the other hand, 12.1 per 
cent of the girls went to normal schools, 
as against 1.6 per cent of the boys. 
Girls also went in much larger propor- 
tions to business colleges and other 
schools. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that according to an intelligence 
test given to 3,383 high school students 
who will graduate this spring, 36 per 
cent of the boys appeared to be good 
college material, as against only 22 per 
cent of the girls. However, the girls 
who planned to go to college appeared to 
be fully the equal of the boys in mental 
ability. 


Capable Girls Seem to Avoid Normal Schools 


On the other hand, the students, most 
of them young women, who planned to 
go to normal schools were, according to 
the results of the tests, not only of lower 
average mental ability than those who 
expected to enter college but also lower 
than the general average of those who 
did not expect to continue their educa- 
tion at all. 

The results of the mental tests are un- 
doubtedly very significant. They indi- 
cate that the teacher training institu- 
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tions are not on the average obtaining 
as capable students as the colleges and 
universities. It also seems clear that 
there are a considerable number of stu- 
dents of superior ability who for one 
reason or another do not expect to con- 
tinue their education anywhere. 


Tests Do not Measure Character 


It should be pointed out, however, that 
the tests are not intended primarily to 
measure any other mental ability than 
that of doing successful work in college. 
It. is also assumed that qualities of de- 
termination, honesty, application, and 
perseverance may overcome a consider- 
able proportion of the handicap of lower 
mental ability. Such characteristics are 
found among young women perhaps even 
to a greater extent than among young 
men. Moreover, a greater proportion of 
young women graduate from high school 
than young men—a _ Situation which 
would naturally tend to lower the aver- 
age grades made by the young women. 

Some of the colleges in Massachusetts 
serve the residents of the State pri- 
marily, while others are national institu- 
tions in all but name. Boston College 
leads with 96.5 per cent of its student 
body from Massachusetts; Northeastern 
University, 93 per cent; Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, 85.8 per cent: Bos- 
ton University, 80.7 per cent. The 
higher institutions which draw the small- 
est percentage of students from Massa- 
chusetts are: Williams College, 17.4 per 
cent; Wellesley College, 17.9 per cent; 
Smith College, 21.1 per cent; Amherst 
College, 23.4 per cent; Mount Holyoke 
College, 26.5 per cent; and Harvard Uni- 
versity, 38.6. 


Harvard Draws Largely from Public Schools 


Certain of the colleges draw their 
Massachusetts students primarily from 
the private secondary schools, as, for 
example, Smith College, 63.4 per cent; 
Williams College, 62.5 per cent; and Bos- 
ton College, 57.8 per cent. Harvard Uni- 
versity drew 60.8 per cent of its Massa- 
chusetts students who entered in the 
autumn of 1922 from the public high 
schools. . 

At all of the Massachusetts colleges 
and universities, except Boston College, 
the rate of tuition has increased since 
1916. The general average for tuition 
in liberal arts and sciences has increased 
from $141.67 to $218.03, or 53.9 per cent. 


In general, tuition for technical and 
professional curricula have not ad- 
vanced quite so much. 

Notwithstanding this situation the 


proportion of income secured by the in- 
stitutions from tuition fees has not been 
increased. Moreover, the total amount 
of money distributed annually by the 
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colleges to needy and worthy students is 
impressive in size. In 1921-22 the 
amount was $726,361. Also, on account 
of the short distances in Massachusetts 
and the unusually good transportation 
facilities, a large proportion of the stu- 
dents who attend college cau live at 
home while doing so if they wish. 

The survey commission was directed 
specifically to consider two methods of 
supplementing the present provisions 
for technical and higher education in 
the Commonwealth; namely, “the es- 
tablishment of a State university, or 
further cooperation with existing insti- 
tutions.” e 


State Scholarships Seem Unconstitutional 


It seems clear that the latter method 
refers to the possible establishment in 
Massachusetts of a system of State 
scholarships such as now obtains in New 
York State. In view, however, of the 
provision in the State constitution popu- 
larly known as the “antiaid” clause, 
there was considerable doubt as _ to 
whether such a system of State scholar- 
ships would be constitutional. This 
clause declares that the State shall not 
make any grants or appropriations of 
money ‘for the purpose of founding, 
maintaining, or aiding any school or in- 
stitution of learning * * * which is 
not publicly owned and under the exclu- 
sive control *° * * of public officers 
or public agents authorized by the Com- 
monwealth or Federal authority, or 
both.” 

A digest of the New York plan of 
State scholarships was sent to the at- 
torney general in Massachusetts with a 
request for an opinion as to whether 
a similar plan would be contrary to the 
provisions of the anti-aid clause in the 
Massachusetts constitution. 


No Public Expenditure for Private Purpose 


In his reply the attorney general de- 
clined to give a positive opinion. He 
pointed out, however, that ‘‘a payment 
of tuition, whether directly to the pri- 
vate institution or to the scholar under 
such conditions that in effect it is a 
payment to the institution, if the effect 
of it is to aid the institution, would 
seem to achieve the forbidden result by 
indirection.” On the other hand, if the 
scholarship payment were made outright 
to an individual without restriction as 
to its use to pay tuition in obtaining a 
college education, a different problem 
is presented. ‘It is too well settled to 
require discussion,” said the attorney 
general, ‘‘that public money can not be 
spent for a private purpose.” There- 
fore, he concluded, ‘in seeking to avoid 
the prohibition upon expending public 
funds in order to aid or maintain col- 


leges or universities not under public 
control, care must be exercised to avoid 
the prohibition upon giving away public 
money for a private purpose. To formu- 
late a bill which will avoid both this 
SeyNa and that Charybdis will require 
no little skill.” 


~ 


Cooperation with Existing Institutions Improbable 


After examining the attorney gener- 
al’s opinion the survey commission de- 
cided that it was unlikely a bill estab- 
lishing a system of State scholarships 
could be drawn, which would be declared 
constitutional by the courts of Massa- 
chusetts. No other plan of cooperating 
with existing institutions has as yet been 
presented except the possibility of tak- 
ing over certain existing higher institu- 
tions under complete State control. Up 
to this time no institutions have offered 
themselves to the State and it seems im- 
probable that they will do so. 

Accordingly the survey commission has 
examined other possibilities, including a 
State university. Uppermost in the dis- 
cussion of this suggestion has been the 
cost of such a State university. <A care- 
ful analysis was made on the basis of a 
State university enrolling 4,000 students 
distributed as follows: (1) Arts and 
science, 1,250; (2) engineering, 600; (8) 
medicine, 300; (4) law, 250; (5) phar- 
macy, 150; (6) dentistry, 150; (7) com- 
merce and business, 500; (8) education, 
600; (9) graduate school, 200. The 
medium estimate for buildings and fur- 
niture was $9,975,000. No estimates 
were made on the cost of land. The 
medium estimate for equipment was 
$1,665,000. The probable annual cost of 
operation and maintenance was fixed at 
$1,970,500, including receipts from stu- 
dent fees. No estimates were included 
for university extension work or for in- 
struction in agriculture. It was as- 
sumed that the expense of conducting 
the present work of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and the university 
extension division would have to be 
added to the annual estimates already 
mentioned. 


Twelve Junior Colleges Would Supply State 


The attention of the survey commis- 
sion has also been directed to the pos- 
sibility of establishing a State-wide sys- 
tem of junior colleges. The outstanding 
features of the plan are that the junior 
colleges should be supported largely by 
the State and supervised by the State 
department of education, but that they 
should be administered through local 
school systems. It was shown that by 
locating 12 of these junior colleges in 


, the chief centers of population, nearly 90 


per cent of the population would be 


within 15 miles of a junior college. 
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A London Experiment in Dilution 


“Motherly Women,” without Teachers’ Certificates, Placed in Schools 
for Infants After Three Months of Intensive Training. Demand for 
Dismissal of Married Women from Teaching Staff 


By A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


most—London elementary schools 

have been staffed exclusively by 
trained and certificated teachers. The 
certificate is that awarded by the board 
of education, and the training that ac- 
quired, for the most part, after a two 
years’ college course. In 1904, when the 
London County Council became the Lon- 
don education authority, the denomina- 
tional or nonprovided schools were 
placed on the rate-aided list. Teachers 
in these schools were put on the London 
seale of salaries, and trained certificated 
teachers appointed as vacancies arose. 
In 1912 there only remained a small resi- 
due of untrained and _ uncertificated 
teachers from the one-time staffs of non- 
provided schools. The Council, desirous 
of being in a position to say that every 
London teacher was college-trained and 
certificated, decided to advance loans to 
this residue in’ order that they might 
undergo training—the loans to be re- 
paid by installments from the higher 
salary which would subsequently be re- 
ceived. 


FE: MANY years—a generation al- 


Dilution Began as a War Measure 


Two thousand five hundred men teach- 
ers in London out of a total of 7,000 en- 
listed during the war. They were re- 
placed largely by women teachers, whose 
places, in turn, were filled in girls’ and 
infants’ departments by untrained and 
unqualified women teachers. This di- 
lution was accepted by the teaching pro- 
fession as a temporary war measure, 
and it was assumed that the normal 
practice of appointing only trained and 
certificated teachers would be resumed 
when conditions became normal. 

Shortly after the end of the war these 
temporary appointments were  termi- 
nated, and pre-war staffing conditions 
reestablished. Strennous efforts were 
made to increase the recruitment of 
teachers both by the board of education 
and the London County Council. The 
Burnham seales of salary and the act of 
Parliament establishing a noncontribu- 
tory pension scheme played their part in 
overcoming a dearth of qualified teach- 
ers. 

The war released many emotions. The 
enfranchisement of women stimulated 
the demand for equal pay, the returned 
soldier teachers, in particular, clam- 


ored for a scale of salary commensurate 
with familz responsibilities. 

The cleavage between many men and 
women teachers, which began with the 
pre-war “suffragette ”’ agitation, was ac- 
centuated. The National Union of 
Teachers and its local affiliation, the 
Iondon Teachers’ Association, retained 
the moderates; the National Union of 
Women Teachers, on the one hand, and 
the National Association of Schoolmas- 
ters, on the other, recruited the intran- 
sigents, most of whom are largely occu- 
pied in mutual recriminations, or, alter- 
natively, in attacking the National 
Union, which, turn and turn about, stri- 
dently assails its opponents. Great 
harm, in fact, is being done to education 
in this country by the intemperate en- 
thusiasm of partisan unions. 


Experiment Suggested By Board of Education 


The Geddes axe [i. e., a report recom- 
mending radical economies] struck, 
therefore, at a profession divided by in- 
ternal discord. The London County 
Council, at the instigation of the Na- 
tional Board of Education, decided to 
appoint a number of ‘ motherly women ” 
for classes of infants under 5. These 
motherly women were to have three 
months’ intensive training, with a re- 
taining wage of 1 guinea a week, and 
then were to receive a salary of £110, 
rising by annual increments to £155 a 
year, as compared with an average sal- 
ary of £305 paid to certificated women 
assistant teachers in London. They 
would be discharged after seven years’ 
service. The experiment was confined, 
in the first instance, to 100 women to 
be designated ‘“infants’ assistants.” 
There are in the London schools about 
100,000 children under 6, and these are 
taught by 2,000 fully certificated teachers. 

The teaching profession has protested 
vehemently against the experiment, but 
to no purpose, the London head mis- 
tresses who, at the instigation of their 
union, declined at first to receive the 
infants’ assistants, being ‘“ persuaded ” 
by official action to do so. Generally 
speaking, popular opinion supports the 


-action of the London County Council, 


particularly as most of the other educa- 
tion authorities are employing, and al- 
ways have employed without protest, un- 
qualified teachers in infants’ schools, and 
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advertisements for such teachers con- 
stantly appear in the teachers’ organs; 
in faet, there are 13,000 uncertificated 
teachers in other parts of England. 

It has been freely stated that many 
trained teachers would be unable to find 
posts on leaving college. A demand now 
has arisen, in consequence, for the dis- 
missal of married women teachers. 
Some authorities are already acting upon 
this, and London is contemplating re- 
quiring that, in the future, women teach- 
ers shall resign on marriage. There are 
in London 14,020 women teachers, of 
whom 3,777, or 26 per cent, are married. 
The teachers are vigorously protesting 
against the dismissal of married 
teachers. 


Conditions Better than Before the War 


The London scale of salaries, which is 
now being reviewed, provides a maxi- 
mum of £340 a year for women certifi- 
cated teachers and £440 for men. Five 
per cent has already been deducted for 
superannuation and an additional 5 per 
cent has been voluntarily surrendered at 
the instigation of the authorities’ repre- 
sentatives on the Burnham committee. 
This will leave the maximum salary for 
wonen and men teachers in London 
respectively at £300 and £400 a year, as 
compared with the pre-war maxima of 
£150 and £200. To this post-war im- 
provement must be added ,the far- 
reaching superannuation scheme which 
has been placed upon the statute book. 
The Geddes committee estimated that 
this scheme would ultimately cost the 
tax-payer £12,000,000 a year, of which 
£2,000,000 will now be recovered by the 
5 per cent contribution. It is noteworthy 
that the officials of the London County 
Council, unlike civil servants, pay a 
varying percentage on their income for 
superannuation purposes. When their 
scheme was reviewed some time ago, 
their staff association inclined to the 
opinion that a contributory scheme was, 
on the whole, to be preferred to a non- 


contributory scheme. Teachers can 
complain of breaches of faith—if it is 
admissible that Parliament has no 


sovereign right to alter previous legisla- 
tion—but women teachers at least are 
undoubtedly much better off to-day than 
they had reason to hope for in 1914. 

wy 


A million dollars in 10 installments 
will be paid to teachers’ college, Co- 
lumbia University, by the International 
Education Board, which was recently 
founded by John D. Rockefeller, jr. 
This fund is to be used in the further- 
ance of work with students from foreign 
countries who are studying at teachers’ 
college and in the study of educational 
problems in the countries from which 
they came. 
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All-Year Schools Have 
Many Advantages 


Developed from Summer Sessions, and 
Follow Plan of University of Chicago. 
Ten Cities Have Adopted Plan 


By BERTHA Y. HEBB 
City Schools Division, Bureau of Education 


HAT shall we do with the children 

in summer? is a question that is 
puzzling school officials, parents, and all 
others who are interested in the welfare 
of children. As a partial solution of the 
problem many cities have established 
municipal playgrounds. These play- 
grounds, as recreational and health- 
giving agencies and as preventives of 
juvenile crime, are of inestimable value. 
To give wholesome occupation to other 
children during the summer vacation, 
some cities have established summer- 
school sessions about six weeks in 
length, where pupils can make up work 
or skip a grade. As a development of 
the summer-school session, certain cities 
have established all-year schools. These 
schools are open 48 weeks in the year, 
with a week of vacation at Christmas, a 
week at Waster, and two weeks in 
summer. Under this plan, in both 
summer and winter, the children’s time 
is divided among the schoolroom, the 
playground, and the school shops. Sub- 
stitution of short vacations for the 
traditional long vacation eliminates 
much educational waste. 


Children Better off in School 


From the hygienic point of view the 
children are better off in the large and 
pleasant classrooms, upon the school 
playgrounds, and in the school shops 
than in the streets, or sometimes even 
than in their own homes. School physi- 
cians and nurses in Newark, N. J., de- 
clare that the children attending the all- 
year school are in better condition at 
the beginning of the fall term than those 
children who have remained in the city 
without attending school. Many of the 
children who have been at school all 
summer are found to have as good 
health as children who have been at the 
seashore. 

Children who must leave school at an 
early age to go to work find the all-year 
school of great value, for the additional 
sessions permit them to complete more 
grades in the few years they spend in 
school than they can complete under the 
ordinary plan. Since it has been esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of 
Education that two-thirds of the chil- 
dren entering the first grade of our 
schools leave before they reach the high 
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school, it is clear that large numbers of 
children would be benefited by the op- 
portunity to finish more of the course 
during the years they remain at school. 

The all-year school is economical, for 
it endeavors to give the taxpayer the 
equivalent of every dollar that he puts 
into it. It keeps the large and costly 
schoolhouse in use the whole year, in- 
cluding the summer, when heat and 
light are not required. Since many 
children complete the course sooner in 
the all-year school than in the ordinary 
school, classroom space is released, and 
the school can serve more pupils. The 
value of this is apparent owing to the 
great shortage of school buildings 
throughout the country. In 1920-21, ac- 
cording to reports received by the 
United States Bureau of Education 
from 859 cities, there was a shortage 
of 507,524 sittings for school children. 
To add to the shortage, the number of 
children is increasing at the rate of 
about 300,000 a year. 


Schools Formerly in Session Almost Continuously 


In the time of our forefathers nearly 
all the schools in the larger cities were 
in session virtually the whole year 
around. In 1840 the length of the school 
term in some of our larger cities was: 
New York City, 49 weeks; Chicago, 48 
weeks, Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Cin- 
cinnati, 11 months; Buffalo, 12 months; 
Detroit, 259 days; and Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington nearly as long. 

Many progressive cities and towns 
have returned to the all-year school cal- 
endar. Among these cities are Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., Amarillo, Tex.; Ard- 
more, Okla.; Bluffton, Ind.; Eveleth, 
Minn.; Gary, Ind.; Mason City, Iowa; 
Newark, N. J.; Omaha, Nebr. (High 
School of Commerce); and Tulsa, Okla. 
The all-year plan has recently been ap- 
proved by the school board of Nashville, 
Tenn., but owing to lack of funds its 
adoption is in abeyance. 

The first all-year school in Newark 
was established in 1912. Ten years later 
these schools had increased to 15, in- 
cluding 8 elementary schools, 1 junior 
and 1 senior high school, and 5 schools 
for vocational and other special classes. 
Nearly 18,000 pupils were enrolied in 
these all-year schools in the summer of 
1922, including 10,281 in elementary 
schools, 2,018 in junior and senior high 
schools, and 541 in schools for special 
classes. 

One of the best arguments in favor 
of the all-year plan is the success of 
summer sessions, and nearly every pro- 
gressive city in the United States now 
opens its schools for about six weeks 
each summer, In 1917, summer sessions 
were held for high-school pupils in 109 


Psychiatric Tests for 
Troublesome Girls 


Carefully Systematized Examination of 
Disciplinary Cases in New York City 
High School. Satisfactory Adjustments’ 


IRLS who are troublesome discipline 
cases, Or are apparently of low men- 
tality, or appear to be in poor physical 
and mental condition, are studied care- 
fully at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. A woman plhysi- 
cian receives from the office of the general 
advisers a statement of the conditions 
surrounding each girl, not only the special 
difficulty requiring investigation, but a 
record of school failures, of conduct, at- 
tendanece, and punctuality, her intel- 
ligence quotient, statements from teach- 
ers that will tend to give light on the 
case, and information concerning the 
girl’s home environment and her voca- 
tional aim. When the physician is well 
acquainted with the case she interviews 
the girl, and gives her a physical and a 
psychiatric examination. If the girl has 
not been rated previously as to intel- 
ligence, the Terman test ig given her by 
a psychologist before the psychiatric test. 
After giving the psychiatric examina- 
tion the physician makes a detailed re- 
port of the case, including the girl’s 
family history, her personal history, her 
medical history, the results of the physi- 
cal and the psychiatric examinations, and 
recommendations for treatment. This re- 
port ig sent to the office of the general 
advisers, and efforts are made to follow 
the recommendations. In some cases the 
advisers suggest modification of the in- 
dividual school program; in others they 
arrange for treatment at a mental clinic, 
a throat and nose clinic, or a dental 
clinic. One girl was sent to a con- 
valescent home in the country, and some 
girls have been put in touch with certain 
social activities in the school. Of 44 
girls examined during the present school 
year, satisfactory adjustments have 
been made in 23 cases, resulting in 
better work and conduct, and better 
mental and physical conditions. Six girls 
have been withdrawn from school by 
their parents. Fifteen cases are still in 
process of adjustment. 


cities, and for elementary school pupils 
in 211 cities, and many more cities have 
taken up summer work since then. In 
Detroit, the superintendent of schools 
considers the summer sessions a neces- 
sary complement of the two-semester 
system. Last year’s summer schools in 
Detroit enrolled 8,964 pupils in ele- 
mentary grades and 1,866 in high-school 
grades, and both groups had more than 
$0 per cent attendance. 
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Organization of Public Instruction in Hawan 


Department of Public Instruction Dates from 1820. Practically Entire 
Population Went to School a Hundred Years Ago. Peculiar Relation 
Between Superintendent and Commissioners 


By VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Hawaii 


a quarter of a century, has been 

an integral political part of the 
United States of America. It was an- 
nexed by treaty and is the result neither 
of conquest nor purchase. 

The governor of Hawaii is appointed 
by the President of the United States 
and confirmed by the national Senate. 
Hawaii has a representative legislative 
body, which has been in existence for 
half a century. Since annexation, she 
has had a Delegate in Congress, though 
without vote. 

The Territorial government is admin- 
istered through executive departments, 
which may or may not have advisory 
boards. Public health is served, for ex- 
ample, through the Territorial board of 
health. There is a Territorial board of 
agriculture and forestry, and several 
other Territorial boards in connection 
with executive departments. In addi- 
tion to these larger working units are a 
number of special commissions and 
boards. ‘The industrial or reform schools 
are under a board of industrial schools. 
The Lahainaluna School, formerly for 
the training of Hawaiian Christian min- 
isters, and now an agricultural and trade 
school, is under a special board. The 
Territorial Home for the Feeble-Minded 
is administered by its own board. The 
University of Hawaii, which has grown 
in recent years, is under its own board 
of regents. Many other special com- 
missions and boards might be enumer- 
ated. 


a HAWAIIAN Archipelago, for 


Well Organized County Government 


In addition to the Territorial gov- 
ernment, there is a fairly highly or- 
ganized system of county government. 
Each county has its board of supervisors, 
which conducts the usual duties of 
county and municipal boards. 

The department of public instruction 
is one of the oldest activities of the gov- 
ernment. Its early history dates back 
to the days of the New English mission- 
aries, who arrived in 1820, and who ini- 
tiated the era of public education. 

A printing press was set up in 1822, 
Before the end of 1824, 2,000 native 
Hawaiians had learned to read. Under 
the mandates of the native chiefs a re- 
markable system of schools was estab- 
lished. The people were commanded to 


assemble at certain places for instruc- 
tion, and between 1824 and 1827, prac- 
tically the entire adult population went 
to school. This phenomenon is probably 
unparalleled in the history of any peo- 
ple. 

In 1832 schools began to be opened 
for the Hawaiian children and these 
gradually took the place of the schools 
for adults. 

In 1886 there were probably 15,000 pu- 
pils in the public schools. Among the 
notable schools established during this 
and the immediate subsequent periods 
were—Oahu Charity School, Lahaina- 
luna Seminary, Punahou Academy, Hilo 
Boarding School, Royal Boarding School. 

The public-school system was organ- 
ized as a department of monarchial 
government in 1845, at which time Mr. 
William Richards was appointed minis- 
ter of public instruction. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Richard Armstrong, 
who was an ardent disciple and admirer 
of Horace Mann, and father of Gen. 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, founder 
of Hampton Institute. 


Superintendents Were Able Men 


In 1855 the department was reorgan- 
ized but Mr. Armstrong continued as 
president of the board of education until 
his death in 1860. During the next 40 
years the presiding office of the bureau 
of public instruction was filled by an 
impressive series of distinguished men, 
whose names and deeds bulk large in 
Hawaiian history. 

Upon annexation in 1900 the depart- 
ment was reorganized and the minister of 
public instruction became superintendent 
ox public instruction. In more recent 
years the old office of inspector general 
has been abolished. At the present time 
the department comprises a superintend- 
ent and six commissioners, all appointed 
by the governor, the former for a period 
of four years and the latter for terms of 
two years. 

The Territorial law explicitly provides 
that “no person in holy orders or a min- 
ister of religion shall be eligible as a 
commissioner.” Women shall be eligible 
to be appointed as commissioners; pro- 
vided, however, that not more than three 
shall hold commissions at any one time. 
It is required that two of the commis- 
sioners shall be residenis of the county 
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of Hawaii, two of the county of Oahu, 
one for the county of Maui, and one for 
the county of Kauai. 

The service is purely honorary and 
there are no salaries or stipends of any 
sort. Traveling expenses are allowed 
only to cover actual expenses and are 
paid on approved vouchers. It is an 
eloquent testimony of the good citizen- 
sbip and idealism of Hawaii that service 
on this board has always attracted men 
and women with high intellectual, busi- 
ness, and civic qualifications. 

Inasmuch as the commissioners and 
the superintendent are appointed directly 
ty the governor, and responsible to him, 
the situation is unique and without par- 
ajlel on the mainland. The law nowhere 
clearly defines the relationship which 
shall exist between the superintendent 
and the commissioners. 


Important Functions of Supervising Principals 


Next in importance is the group of su- 
pervising principals. These correspond 
in number and geographical distribution 
to the commissioners and, in many re- 
spects, function as do district or county 
superintendents on the mainland. They 
are appointed, however, by the depart- 
ment, and are directly responsible to the 
department. In each county or district 
the commissioner represents sound pub- 
lic opinion and the supervising principal 
represents technical educational knowl- 
edge and the details of administration. 

Six years ago, owing to the rapid de- 
yelopment of industrial education, and 
to the fact that the supervising princi- 
pals were not qualified to handle this 
type of work, the position of industrial 
supervisor was created. The industrial 
supervisor, one for each island, has gen- 
eral charge of the program of industrial 
education on his island. 

The county boards of supervisors are 
responsible for the expenditures cover- 
ing erection of new school buildings, 
teachers’ cottages, repairs, upkeep, equip- 
ment, etc. These expenditures are from 
appropriations made by the territorial 
legislature, upon a budget submitted by 
the department jointly with the chair- 
men of the boards of supervisors. This 
division of authority between the terri- 
torial department and county boards is 
cumbersome and fraught with many ob- 
vious difficulties. The Federal School 
Survey Commission, in 1920, in Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 16, rec- 
ommended such reorganization as would 
secure “unity of action, definiteness of 
responsibillty, and promptness in execu- 
tion.” 

Hawaii’s public-school organization 
presents many contrasts with mainland 
States and communities, and its terri- 
torial department is unique in many of 
its features. 
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Meeting of the Intemational 
Kindergarten Union 


Program Shows Good Balance Between 
Practical Topics and Those of Educational 
Interest. New Officers Elected 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


HE PITTSBURGH meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, 
April 16-20, was a very successful one. 
The attendance of over 1,000 represented 
26 States. A new appreciation of the 
kindergarten on the part of the school 
was seen in the fact that several of the 
delegates were primary teachers who 
were sent by the local grade teachers’ 
associations, with their expenses paid. 
Two primary teachers were on the pro- 
gram of one of the groups. 

The program showed a good balance 
between practical topics and those of 
general educational interest. Visits to 
the kindergartens and conferences were 
provided to meet the practical needs of 
the several groups. The general ad- 
dresses were of a high order. 
the speakers were new to kindergarten 
audiences. Among these was Angelo 
Patri, of New York City. He was in- 
troduced as the best-known and most- 
loved school principal in the United 
States. His address on “Aspects of child 
growth” was marked by the same deep 
insight into the needs of the developing 
child that his writings show, and was 
greatly appreciated. Dr. William Root, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, brought 
a new message concerning the kinder- 
garten. He showed it to be economically 
justified, but to have ample justification 
aside from this in the building up of 
children’s intelligence and the satisfying 
of their emotional needs during the early 
years. Dr. Bird Baldwin, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, gave the latest word in 
eurriculum making in his illustrated ac- 
dress on “Measuring childhood,’ by 
showing that children have a mental and 
physical age as well as a chronological 
one, all of which must be considered in 
adjusting the curriculum to the child’s 
needs. Other addresses that were of spe- 
cial value were those by Doctor Earhart, 
supervisor of music in Pittsburgh, on 
“Music in the kindergartens” and the 
one on ‘Standards in early elementary 
education,” by Dr. Frederick G. Bonser, 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
That those by Miss Lucy Wheelock and 
Prof. Patty S. Hill were appreciated 
goes without saying. 

The following three new officers were 
elected, the other three holding over: 
President, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, super- 
visor of kindergartens, Pittsburgh; sec- 
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ond vice president, Barbara Greenwood, 
southern branch, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; auditor, Allene 
Seaton, special supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, Louisville, Ky. The place of 
meeting for 1924 is Minneapolis, Minn. 

The meeting closed with a symposium 
supper. At this the progress of the kin- 
dergarten since a former meeting in 1903 
was pointed out. i 
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Essential Part of Rural School 
Equipment 


In all parts of the country the library 
is receiving increasing recognition as an 
essential part of the equipment of the 
rural school, according to Rural Schools 
News Letter No. 3, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The Maine 
State Library is rendering good service 
by sending out traveling libraries to rural 
schools, and also by encouraging the 
schools to have permanent libraries when- 
ever possible. The traveling libraries 
each comprise 50 volumes, and are sent 
to schools for six months’ use on pay- 
ment of $2.50. The books are selected 
for various grades of pupils and for pro- 
fessional reading by teachers. The de- 
mand for this service has greatly in- 
creased lately, and the legislature has 
appropriated $20,000 for the work. 

The Chazy central rural school in New 
York has a rural school library. There 
is a reading room equipped with profes- 
sional books for the teachers, a reference 
collection for upper grade and _ high- 
school use, current periodicals, and a 
carefully selected elementary library. 
Slides, pictures, and clippings are also 
at hand. Instruction is given in the use 
of books and libraries. In Virginia more 
than 1,400 school libraries have been es- 
tablished within the past four and a half 
years. Forty dollars is spent on each of 
these libraries. The local school board 
appropriates $15, the community $15, and 
the State $10. 
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To assist needy students of music, to 
aid schools and colleges where music is 
taught, to encourage the organization of 
movements for the advancement of music, 
and otherwise to promote the study of 
music, the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
established under the will of Augustus 
D. Juilliard, of New York, is spending 
the income from more than $10,000,000. 
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Both the King James and Douay ver- 
sions of the Bible have been used in pre- 
paring a pamphlet containing selections 
for daily reading of Scripture in the 
public schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Academic Subjects in High- 
School ‘‘ Meet” 


Colorado Western State College Holds Con- 
tests for Representatives of High Schools. 
Scholarships and Medals Awarded 


CONTEST in scholarship on the 

principle of a track meet will be 
held for Colorado high schools on May 11 
by Western State College, Gunnsion, Colo. 
A cup will be given the school winning 
the most points and medals to individual 
point winners. The two senior students 
receiving the greatest number of points 
will be given college scholarships. 

Seven “events” are on the program: 
Virst-year algebra, first-year Latin, Amer- 
ican history and civics, physics, typewrit- 
ing, correct English, and general informa- 
tion. Points and medals will be awarded 
according to the usual procedure in track 
meets, five points for first place, three 
points for second place, and one point 
for third place. The team representing 
a school may consist of from one to seven 
students. A student may represent his 
school in more than one of the tests. 

The general information test will be 
based on information in algebra, geome- 
try. Latin, French, Spanish, Chemistry, 
physics, biology, geography, agriculture, 
business, manual training, English litera- 
ture, home economics, general and Amer- 
ican history, music, drawing, and current 
events. It is not expected that any one 
student will have had all these subjects ; 
but the examination will include facts 
from all, to balance differences in the 
training of different students. One, two, 
or three students may be entered by a 
school for the general information test. 
If two or three students are entered, 
they will act as a relay team, but one of 
each team may be a student who has not 
taken the other tests. 

The examination in correct English is 
open to students of any of the high-school 
grades. The writing of rules will not be 
ealled for, but the contestants will be ex- 
pected to demonstrate that they can use 
eorrect and forceful English, capitalizing 
and punctuating correctly. A short news 
story will be written, the facts for which 
will be furnished at the time of the 
examination. i 

The examinations will be prepared 
upon the pattern of the standard tests, 
and will be short; all of them will be 
given on the same day. According to the 
announcement, no contestant need fear 
that the affair will be the occasion of 
excessive nervous strain or even of very 
much writing. The cup, medals, and 
scholarships will be presented on the 
evening of the day of the contest, in con- 
nection with a concert by the college 
music department for the visiting teas. 
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Practical Physical Education 
Program 


Forty-five Minutes a Day for Physical 
Education in the Ashland School, St. 
Louis. Team Captains Are Pupils 


By DOROTHY HUTCHINSON 


| ed tare teacher specializes in some de- 

partment of school work in the Ash- 
land Sebool and certain teachers who 
are interested in the field of physical 
education have chosen to devote their 
time to health instruction and super- 
vision of physical welfare. 

There are seven periods in the school 
day, and each class from the second 
through the eighth grade has one period 
of 45 minutes for physical education for 
each of the five school days in the week. 
The school is provided with basement 
playrooms and large outdoor play- 
grounds. The boys and girls are sep- 
arated for this work and have separate 
playrooms and outdoor playgrounds. 

In the physical education activities as 
in the other educational activities three 
boys and girls are selected by the class 
and teacher as team captains. These 
leaders are chosen for their personality 
and efficiency in the subject in hand. 
They hold office for one term of 20 weeks. 
The remaining members of the class are 
organized into three teams, carefully 
graded according to their ability in the 
various phases of the physical education 
program. ‘The teacher and pupils coop- 
erate in this division of the class. One 
team captain is then placed in charge 
of each of these groups, or teams, as they 
are called. 


Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games 


The class averages from 42 to 45 


pupils. Each captain therefore has 
charge of about 15 children. The 45- 
minute period allotted to physical 


education is divided into two periods of 
approximately 15 minutes and 30 minutes 
each. The first period of 15 minutes is 
devoted to formal gymnastics, marching, 
and rhythmic exercises, with health 
instruction and health inspection on 
alternate days. The second period of 30 
minutes is devoted to folk dancing and 
normal games, such as relay races and 
other athletic activities, and to more 
highly organized games such as volley 
ball, dodgeball, long base, basket ball, 
baseball, etc. The organization for these 
games is as follows: Three games are 
decided upon, the class is divided into 
six teams, two for each game (the teams 
play a different game on alternate days 
of the week). As far as possible all 
these organized games are played out 
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of doors. In fact, at least one game is 
always played on the playground unless 
the weather positively prohibits. In the 
spring and early fall all the work is 
earried on out of doors. Each team 
chooses a name for itself. Mach of the 
three team captains is responsible for 
one group of two teams. 

The rules of the games are also care- 
fully taught to all pupils and any pupil 
may be called upon to keep score or to 
referee any game played, at any time. 

In the formal work and the dancing 
each group is lead by the team captain 
or by some pupil appointed by class 
leader or captain. The three groups may 
be called together to work as a united 
whole whenever the teacher desires to 
introduce a class exercise. 


Individual and Group Instruction 


When a new and difficult exercise is to 
be learned it is taught first to a few of 
the more skillful pupils of the class in 
the presence of the entire class. Then 
each team takes a turn making a brief 
trial while the others observe critically. 
In this way they learn through observa- 
tion, imagination, and participation. 
Then three or four of the best in each 
team are given small groups of their own 
team for individual and group instruc- 
tion, While this is going on the captains 
and the teacher are helping and encour- 
aging their appointed leaders. The 
teacher, from time to time, calls the at- 
tention of the whole class and gives a 
brief bit of class instruction. Great care 
is taken that no time shall be wasted. 
Invery one in the class is concentrated 
every minute upon learning or teaching, 
frequently upon both learning and 
teaching. If an exercise is long and diffi- 
eult the teacher divides it into short logi- 
eal units and teaches one of these units 
at a time. 


Ranking of Team Members 


All classes are carefully ranked during 
the third, sixth, and tenth weeks of each 
school quarter of 10 weeks. This is 
done in physical education the same as in 
arithmetic, reading, history, geography, 
and other divisions of the school work; 
and physical education gets one-seventh 
of the total credit toward the class stand- 
ing of each pupil. 

The seventh week of the quarter is 
contest week. For this contest two or 
three pupils who rank lowest in the first 
team and two or three who rank highest 
in the second team are selected for one 
contesting group. Two or three who 
rank lowest in the second team and the 
same number who rank highest in the 
third team make a second contesting 
group. On three different days during 
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contest week all contestants are tried out 
in a variety of athletic skills and games, 
such as running, jumping, pitching, catch- 
ing, long throw of light and heavy 
balls, folk dancing for girls, wrestling 
for boys, and in aS Many games as pos- 
sible. The contestants are judged by the 
members of their teams and by their 
teacher. Those ranking the highest in 
each contesting group are placed in the 
higher team, those ranking lowest in the 
lower team. 

In the ranking of pupils, if the teacher 
and the team do not agree as to the 
team rank of a certain individual, the 
class and the individual concerned must 
prove to the teacher that they are right 
or submit cheerfully to her judgment. 

Those classes which desire to organize 
class teams for organized games may do 
so after school hours. Senior and junior 
championships in the various games are 
conducted in this manner. 

According to Mr. Walters, the princi- 
pal of the school, this plan of class 
organization has established “a spirit of 
cooperation, leadership, responsibility, 
self-restraint, self-direction, and a social- 
ized democratic atmosphere.” 
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Pupil Transportation in a Colorado 
County 


“Come on, let’s go; the school bus is 
coming!” So say a thousand school 
children in Rio Grande County, Colo., 
each school day. Forty-one large and 
ecemfortable autobusses do the work and 
every child is landed at the schoolhouse 
door on time. Should a “ blow-out” or 
puncture occur and the delay cause the 
children to be a few minutes late the 
bus driver must give a good excuse. 

During the past school year the four 
large consolidated districts of the county 
spent $53,085.85 for transportation which 
includes a reasonable amount for de- 
preciation of both busses and tires. The 
actual cost was approximately $34,000. 

These forty-one busses traveled over 
200,000 miles or more than eight times 
around the world. Twenty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred thirty-eight gallons 
of gasoline were used to run the busses 
during the school year. ‘To liold this 
quantity of gasoline it would require a 
tank about one-third the size of a school 
room 28 by 30 feet and 12 feet in height. 
While the entire cost of transportation 
for a school term or year seems like a 
great burden upon the taxpayers, when 
it is divided equally among the children 
the average daily cost is 30 cents per 
child. This is approximately what com- 
muters pay who live 12 or 15 miles from 
the city of Washington, D. C.—J. 0. 
Muerman. 
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School Costs Are Sure to Grow 


EGARDLESS of all that has been 
said or may be said by the reac- 
tionaries and the pessimists, the fact re- 
miains that it is inevitable that our ex- 
penditures for schools must increase for 
mlany years to come. ; 

Reactions will take place from time to 
time as a matter of course; the value 
of the dollar will fluctuate, periods of 
economic stress will come, and unfavor- 
able local conditions will arise. All these 
things naturally operate to the detriment 
ef the schools, but they can not be 
avoided by the reasonable exercise of 
human foresight, and they will not per- 
ruanently affect the progress of public 
education. 

The American public school at its best 
is not yet perfect, to be sure, but it has 
reached a degree of efficiency that is 
recognized by all foreign observers and 
is the pride of the American people. 
Those who are most enthusiastic in its 
support are they who know it best and 
realize its influence upon American life. 

The demand that will endure is not 
for a reduction in the expenses of the 
most efficient schools, but for an ex- 
tension of efficient methods to the 
schools of every community in the land. 
It may be that in some favored locali- 
ties the level of expenditure has reached 
the maximum; it is hard te imagine 
anything that could be added to the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by those whe attend 
some of the best schools in such cities 
as Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
New York. This effective provision, 
however, is not general, even in the most 
progressive communities. Survey re- 
ports have repeatedly shown that in the 
greatest cities of the country there are 
many old buildings in which the con- 
ditions are nearly as bad as in an- 
tiquated country schools. 

The advanced schools of the leading 
city systems have only shown the way. 
They have set the standard hy which 
every school in the United States is to 
be measured. It is not necessury that 
elaborate structures like the contem- 
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plated George Washington High School 
of New York City shall be set up in 
every community, but such buildings do 
show how the lives and health of t] 
pupils may be fully safeguarded sind 
how instruction may be facilitajéd hy 
proper equipment. 

The advantages to the pupils of well- 
constructed buildings and well-rounded 
curricula are thus made obvious, and 
with such examples of excellence in 
view, every progressive American com- 
munity will strive to the utmost to pro- 
vide for its own children schools that 
are equally efficient if not equally expen- 
sive. 

To say that city school systems have 
in general made only a good beginning 
toward complete provision for the edu- 
cation of their children is a very small 
part of the story. Outside the cities 
and villages the work has scarcely be- 
gun. No one who knows the temper of 
the American people imagines that the 
present conditions in the rural schools 
will long continue. Improvement is 
bound to come, and that improvement 
can not be had without expenditure of 
considerable sums of money. Enough 
has been done to show how the im- 
provement can be brought about. Weld 
County, Colo.; Randolph County, Ind.; 
Wilson County, N. C.; Montgomery 
County, Ala.; Bernalillo County, N. 
Mex., and other counties have brought 


their schools nearly if not fully up to 


the efficiency of well-organized city 
schools by means of consolidation of 
small schools and transportation of pu- 
pils to fully-equipped central buildings. 
Many districts in other counties have 
done as well on a smaller scale. 

It is recognized that in this lies the 
best means of improvement for country 
schools, and practically all the States 
are taking steps in this direction. Un- 
questionably the movement will progress 
with growing impetus, and heavy addi- 
tions to costs may be expected. To 
build modern consolidated schools to 
replace primitive buildings, to provide 
trained teachers, and to purchase and 
operate motor trucks means to incur ex- 
pense that is relatively heavy in any 
particular case; and as the improvement 
goes on the cost will be very large in 
the aggregate, for the several States and 
for the Nation as a whole. 


We may as well become reconciled to 


it. The cities will bring all their 
schools to the level of the best; the 
villages will insist upon approximately 
equal efficiency; and the country dis- 
tricts will provide at least reasonably 
good schools for their children. It will 
not all happen immediately, but it is 
bound to be so. 


‘Another Popular Campaign Is 
Indicated 
Cys MORE the Bureau of Wduea- 


tion will join the American Legion 
and the National Edueation Association 


in promoting the observance of Aimer — 


cau Education Week. For this year, 
however, the time has been changed 
from the first week in December to the 
week preceding Thanksgiving; that is, 
beginning Sunday November 18 and end- 
ing Saturday November 24. 

In previous years there has been some 
lack of unity because a few States had 
previously fixed weeks other than that 
generally observed, and had gone so far 
with the arrangements that it was not 
practicable to change them. It is obvi- 
ously advantageous for the celebration 
to be conducted simultaneously all over 
the country. The efforts of each then 
reenforce and supplement the efforts of 
all the others; the effect is cumula- 
tive, and the results should be measur- 
ably greater. Now that ample notice 
has been given there is no reason for 
failure to realize this advantage to its 
full extent. 

There is peculiar need this year for 
every effort to stimulate popular interest 
in all that relates to public education. 
An unmistakable tendency to retrench- 
ment has appeared in certain localities. 
Some educational institutions have 
escaped serious disaster only by strenu- 
ous effort. There is nothing in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country to demand 
parsimony in education and school men 
are justified in resisting it to the utmost. 
The best means of doing so is to stimu- 
late such popular enthusiasm that no 
suggestion of curtailment will be con- 
sidered, and American Education Week 
vigorously prosecuted with all the power 
that the educational forces can control 
is the strongest weapon that is within 
reach. 
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British 


oroughness in Educational 
Investigation 


OMPARATIVELY few educational 
documents are issued by the British 
Government, but when one is published 
it is very likely to be a substantial con- 
tribution to the store of educational 
knowledge. 

With us 48 States conduct their 
schools independently of each other and 
of the National Government, and even 
the individual communities enjoy a con- 
siderable degree of local independence. 
It is important, therefore, that each edu- 
cational manager, wherever he may be, 
shall know of the achievements of all the 
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others in order that he, in his discretion, 
may utilize the experience of his fellows. 
This condition has produced a great vol- 
ume of informational literature whicli is 
characteristic of America. 

The more centralized governments of 
Europe employ methods which are much 
more direct. When a change of policy 
or of practice is desired, it is simply 
ordered. Explanations and instructions 
are mere matters of administration; 
there is no need for “ diffusing educa- 
tional information” in the American 
fashion, and naturally there is little 
of it. 

Elaborate investigations of important 
subjects are made from time to time, 
however, and when they are undertaken 
no effort is spared to make them ex- 
haustive. The report which was recently 
issued on “ Differentiation of Curricu- 
lum for Boys and Girls, Respectively, in 
Secondary Schools” is an excellent ex- 
ample of the representative type of Brit- 
ish educational publications, although 
the report is distinctly less voluminous 
than others of similar character have 
been. 

The investigation reported was the 
work of a ‘consultative committee” 
constituted by an Order in Council in 
1920. It consisted of 21 members and 
included such personages as the vice chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University, as chair- 
man; the vice chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool; the headmaster of 
Rugby; the mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; the principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London; a distinguished physician ; 
the assistant secretary of the National 
Board of Education; the Undersecretary 
for Air; and the First Civil Service Com- 
missioner. 

This committee in its deliberations ex- 
amined 72 witnesses, carefully chosen 
from inspectors of education, masters 
and mistresses of schools of many va- 
rieties, psychologists, university profes- 
sors, medical men, directors of physical 
exercises, bankers, business men, em- 
ployers, and others whose experience 
and studies were such as to give weight 
to their opinions. A large number of 
other persons submitted memoranda to 
the committee, and a thorough examina- 
tion was made of literature bearing upon 
the subject under investigation. 

The character of the report produced 
after more than two years of such study 
is indicated by the brief description of its 
eontents in our book reviews and by 
the extract from it which forms one of 
the leading articles of this number. It 
is an able and scholarly document. To 
commeénd it is to commend even more 
highly the method of preparation which 
it represents. Americans may learn 
much from it. 
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Health Guideposts for Teachers 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M. D. 
: State Assistant Medical inspector of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


1. Get the health viewpoint. 

2. Have a complete physical exami- 
nation once a year. 

3. Acquire and practice daily health 
habits before attempting to teach 
them. 


1. Sleep.—Plenty of sleep, from Seven 
to nine lours of uninterrupted sleep, 
should be assured. Abundance of fresh 
air should be allowed in sleeping room. 

2. Baths —Take a hot and cold sec- 
tional bath daily, on rising. This con- 
sists of rubbing the entire body in sec- 
tions, (1) face and neck, (2) arms, (3) 
trunk, (4) legs; first with a very hot 
wet cloth, then lightly with one wrung 
out of cold water. Dry body with rough 
towel. ‘his is a cleansing and stimu- 
lating bath. Reaction is always pleas- 
ant. Five minutes should be allowed for 
it. At bed time, twice weekly, uSe warm 
tub bath. 

3. Foods.—The human body is a won- 
derful machine. Irregularity in meals, 
badly selected foods, lack of careful mas- 
tication disturbs its activities. Foods 
should be carefully selected as to values 
and balance. Leafy green vegetables, 
fruits, milk, cereals, should play an im- 
portant part in daily diet. 


Drink Half Gallon of Water Daily 


4. Water drinking.—Sixty per cent of 
the body structure is water, which is 
constantly being lost. It is important 
that enough water be taken to replace 
this and wash out body waste. Seven 
to eight glasses daily are necessary for 
adults. Not only does it carry away 
waste, but it lessens fatigue products, 
which are most marked in the last hour 
of the forenoon and last three hours of 
the afternoon. The hours for drinking 
are 11 a. m., 3, 4, and 5 p. m., and two 
glasses during the evening, one upon 
rising. This is an important health 
measure. 
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5. Mouth hygiene.—Visit your dentist 
every six months in order to prevent 
trouble. Practice mouth hygiene daily, 
at least night and morning. Use a medi- 
um stiff toothbrush and a good dental 
eream. Always rinse the mouth care- 
fully after brushing with warm water or 
some mild antiseptic solution. 

6. Fresh air.—Get plenty of it day and 


night. Take some out-of-door exercise 
daily. At least one hour a day is desir- 
able. Take a sun bath whenever pos- 
sible. Practice deep breathing Take at 


least six deep breaths, exhaling slowly. 
Repeat this at least three times during 
your outdoor hour. 

7. Toilet habits—Regular toilet habits 
are imperative to health. One daily 
movement at least should occur. Defi- 
nite times for visiting the toilet are im- 
portant—always in the morning and pos- 
sibly at bedtime. Do not let irregulari- 
ties receive lack of attention. Megular 
habits do much to keep this function 
normal, 

8. Rest.—Rest for at least 10 minutes 
during noon hour. Lie down if possible 
and relax. After school go home and re- 
move clothing and lie down for an hour 
or half an hour before supper or dinner. 

9. Recreation.—Recreation is essen- 
tial to health. A good play, movie, con- 
eert, dancing class, or card party once a 
week is a good investment, healthwise, 
mentally and physically. Recreation in 


the open should be taken whenever pos-- 


sible. Walking is one of the best forms 
of exercise. 

10. Posture.—Normal poise of body in 
standing, walking, and sitting is neces- 
sary for health. Normal functioning of 
body is impossible without this. Sensi- 
ble healthful clothing is a requirement 
for good posture. Avoid tight clothing. 
Wear sensible shoes—shoes with low, 
broad heels, flexible shanks, straight in- 
side lines, which allow plenty of toe 
spread. 


Religious Teaching Fundamental 
in Italian Education 


Apropos of the discussion of religious 
teaching in the elementary schools of 
Italy, Sig. Giovanni Gentile, Minister of 
Public Instruction, has expressed his in- 
tention of making of religious teaching 
the fundamental principle of the system 
of public education and of the moral 
restoration of Italian spirit—F. Jf. Gun- 
ther, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 
Rome. 


Law Requires Classes for Retarded 
Pupils 
Every city and town in Massachusetts 
is required by law to find out annually 
the number .f children retarded in men- 
tal development 3 years or more, and, 
if there are 10 or more, to establish spe- 
cial classes for them. Since the passing 
of this act in 1919, traveling clinics have 
been organized to select retarded chil- 
dren for the classes established by the 
local school authorities. 
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Door of Educational Hope 
Opened to Thousands. 


(Oontinued from page 194.) 


While most of the extension work is 
directed by State universities, much of 
it is actually done in cooperation with 
other institutions and agencies. For ex- 
ample, the extension work of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is carried on through 12 
bureaus. Through the medium of these 
bureaus it cooperates with the various 
colleges and schools of the university, 
such as the general library, the medical 
school, the school of engineering, etc., 
and with such other agencies as the State 
medical society, the State dental society, 
the State board of health, and the De 
troit College of Medicine and Surgery. 
This is a comparatively new feature of 
the work and is finding an unusual re- 
sponse from the people. 


Prevent Duplication by State Institutions 


In Virginia, the University of Virginia 
and the College of William and Mary, in 
order to prevent duplication and over- 
lapping, cooperate by confining their ex- 
tension teaching classes to certain por- 
tions of the State and by offering courses 
jointly in Richmond, under one bureau 
head, with a joint announcement of 
courses. 

In South Carolina the home demon- 
stration work under the Smith-Lever 
Act is officially connected with Winthrop 
College and is conducted in cooperation 
with Clemson College and the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

In some States that maintain no uni- 
versity extension work is done through 
the State department of education, and 
indications point to the organization of 
extension work in the departments of 
public instruction in many other States 
although they may support universities 
and colleges. 


Extension Courses for Class Instruction 


An extension course is a systematic 
and organized unit of work in a given 
subject, requiring a prescribed amount 
of study and recitation, but conducted 
by the extension organization. Exten- 
sion courses for class instruction are 
courses of instruction corresponding 
closely with those regularly given in the 
university or other institution by regu- 
lar members of the faculty, and are un- 
der the administration, supervision, and 
control of the institution for the benefit 
of persons unable to attend the regular 
courses of instruction and to take work 
in residence. Each course represents a 
definite amount of study, corresponding 
to an equivalent amount of work done 
in residence at the institution, and when 
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completed satisfactorily by persons meet- 
ing the entrance requirements of the in- 
stitution, receives the same degree of 
eredit as if taken in residence. ; 
There is an increasing demand on the 
part of professional men for advanced 
or postgraduate instruction in their re- 
spective professions relating to recent 
discoveries or developments in medicine, 
sanitation, and health. This is specially 
true of physicians, and postgraduate 
medical extension courses are now of- 
fered by a number of universities, in- 
cluding the State universities of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Iowa, and North Caro- 
lina. 
Forty-eight Institutions Conduct Extension Classes 


There were in 1921, according to a 
report of W. D. Henderson, director of 
the division of extension service, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 48 institutions in- 
cluding normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, conducting extension teach- 
ing classes, with an enrollment of about 
92,000 students. Forty-four institutions, 
exclusive of normal schools and agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, indicated 
for this report (1922) that they were 
offering such courses, with increasing 
attendance everywhere. 

The number of students doing exten- 
sion work by direct classroom instruc- 
tion in the universities of this country 
in 1921, was, according to Mr. Hender- 
son’s report, 27,680, and this phase of ex- 
tension work seems to be increasing 
more rapidly than any other. 

Usually study rooms and lecture halls 
in local school buildings, provided by 
the courtesy of the school departments, 
serve as class meeting places; and in 
some instances as many as half a dozen 
university-extension classes meet in a 
building on a single evening. When a 
class is of special interest to the em- 
ployees of a certain industrial plant, it 
is frequently arranged to meet in the 
plant itself. Public-library halls and 
clubrooms are also used on occasion, 
but always with the understanding that 
every university-extension class, whether 
held in a public or a private building, is 
open to any resident of the State. The 
chief consideration in the choice of the 
meeting place is this, that it enables the 
institution to reach the people where 
they are. 


Correspondence Courses 


In correspondence study the institution 
projects itself into every part of the 
State, and is thus enabled to serve its 
citizens regardless of their geographical 
location. 

Correspondence courses, while not af- 
fording the usual opportunity for stu- 
dent-to-student contact in a social group 


or personal contact with instructor, are 
no less large in their appeal than exten- 
sion teaching classes. There is always a 
skepticism about the value of corre- 
spondence courses which is usually re- 
moved after the first experiment. Stu- 
dent and instructor by actual trial 
quickly come to recognize that corre- 
spondence study has its own peculiar ad- 
vantages—it is available at any place and 
any time to any person; each paper the 
student submits gets the individual and 
undivided attention of an instructor; 
“bluffing” is out of the question; the 
student must prepare himself on every 
part of the lesson. He may set his own 
pace, unhurried by more brilliant stu- 
dents and unhampered by sluggards. 


Thirty-nine States Offer Correspondence Instruction 


In 1921, according to statistics col- 
lected by W. D. Henderson, correspond- 
ence courses were offered by educational 
institutions in 39 of the States of the 
Union. In these States 75 noncommer- 
cial institutions were offering corre- 
spondence courses. Of this number, 63 
institutions were supported by public 
funds; the remaining 12 were supported 
by private endowment. Out of 44 institu- 
tions, not including normal schools and 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
sending information for this report, 27 
are offering instruction by correspond- 
ence. d 
The number of students doing exten- 
sion credit work by correspondence in 
the universities of this country in 1921 
was about 15,150. Enrollment for 1922, 
including credit and noncredit courses, 
was reported by a few of the institutions 
as follows: 

Correspondence work is conducted by 
noncommercial institutions, according to 
a report by A. J. Klein, published by the. 
United States Bureau of Education, as 
Bulletin No. 10, 1920, in 39 States and 
the District of Columbia. In all of 
these States except one work is con- 
ducted by State-supported institutions. 
Of 73 listed, 61 are supported by public 
funds; 12 are privately endowed. 


A Million Lessons by Mail in a Year 


Correspondence courses in industrial 
subjects have been an important part of 
adult education for more than 30 years, 
and many of the courses have received 
wide publicity. During this 30-year pe- 
riod one well-known correspondence 
school has enrolled nearly 3,000,000 stu- 
dents, mostly in industrial subjects, and 
this same school, during the past year, 
sent out more than 1,000,000 lesson as- 
signments. 

Besides the privately organized cor- 
respondence schools, nearly every State 
now has a correspondence school system 
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supported by taxation. These State-sup- 
ported institutions are usually organized 
as a department or division of the State 
university, where there is one. In 
States like Massachusetts and New 
York, however, where there are no State 
ulliversities, the correspondence instruc- 
tion is organized in the State depart- 
ment of education. 


Adult Education 


AS an outgrowth of the Workers’ 
Educational Association of England and 
of the World’s Association for Adult 
Education, and as a part of the general 
movement in this country in educational 
extension, the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau of America was organized in 
New York City April 23, 1921. 

The following, taken from the report 
of the Secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Bureau for 1922, gives some idea 
of the growth of this movement: 

“One year ago, a nation-wide ques- 
tionnaire sent out to the different 
workers’ educational enterprises  re- 
vealed the significant fact that four 
years before there were but four 
workers’ educational groups in two in- 
dustrial centers of the United States 
with an enrollment of a few hundreds. 
In four years the movement has grown 
to 26 workers’ colleges and schools in 
22 cities of this country. Since that 
questionnaire has beén tabulated and 
recorded the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau has come into being to relate these 
various experiments in different parts 
of the country, to gather and to stimu- 
late the development of new enterprises. 


Workers’ Colleges Vary in Character 


“Some of the enterprises that were in 
existence a year ago have become inac- 
tive during the past year, due to a num- 
ber of different reasons. Others have 
come into being to swell the total num- 
ber. It is difficult at times to classify 
the enterprises as either trade-union col- 
leges, workers’ universities, or study 
classes, ag they have local differences; 
but, including all such experiments, 
whether they be regarded as individual 
workers’ study classes or colleges with a 
definite board of control, the increase in 
the number of these experiments has 
been on a conservative estimate twofold, 
or 100 per cent. The total number ran 
as high at one time as 61 workers’ edu- 
cational experiments of various sorts and 
kinds. Of this total, the bureau has as- 
sisted in creating eight trade-union col- 
leges during the past year. 

“These colleges are as follows: Pas- 
saic Trade Union College, Denver Labor 
College, Spokane Workers’ College, Mll- 
waukee Workers’ College, Pacific Work- 


ers’ University (Sacramento, Calif.), 


San ‘Francisco Labor College, Syracuse 
Labor College, Portland Labor College.” 


Extension of Activities of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges 


All of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges aided by Government funds con- 
duct agricultural extension service, con- 
sisting of home and farm demonstration 
work, boys’ and girls’ club work, agricul- 
ture and home economics work, and 
many other special forms. This is 
usually a cooperative effort of the col- 
leges of agriculture, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the State de- 
partment of agriculture, the State board 
of education, and the county government. 

The outstanding features of extension 
work of a typical institution, the col- 
lege of agriculture of the University of 
Tennessee, during the past year has 
been the marked interest In the coopera- 
tive marketing of farm products with the 
standardization of farm crops and the 
organization of farmers as a necessary 
part of this project, a greatly Increased 
territory devoted to tobacco production, 
the steady increase of the dairy in- 
dustry, and improvement in community, 
county, and district fairs. 


Agricultural Colleges Utilize County Agents 


The county agents, men and women, 
constitute the chief field force of the 
division of extension of thls institution. 
Their work is outlined in projects pre- 
pared by specialists in the several lines 
of agriculture and home interests, who 
aid them as may be necessary in their 
work. Each agent makes a plan of 
work for the year, and In this the agents 
seek the advice of leading farmers and 
farm organizations. The county plan is 
flexible enough to admit of emergency 
work, should any unusual condition de- 
mand attention. Weekly reports of 
agents’ activities are made through 
supervising district agents to extension 
headquarters. 

More than 100 of the 176 weekly 
newspapers of the State of Tennessee 
and 8 of the 13 dally papers printed over 
20,000 columns of agricultural matter 
furnished them by the divislon of exten- 
sion during the year 1922. In many 
cases special agricultural editions were 
printed in which illustrations and much 
reading matter was supplied. Twelve 
new bulletins totaling 108,000 copies 
were issued and reprints of 11 publica- 
tions were made. 


The Radio and Education 


Among the many posslbilltles opened 
to the world by the development of 
radiophony, the educational opportuni- 
ties which are offered to the public by 
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means of the radio are most important 
and far-reachng. Universities have 
recognized the great good to be gained 
by sending instruction over the ether 
Waves, and are using the radio as a 
medium for extension courses. 

The University of Michigan has or- 
ganized a complete radio extension course 
of subjects of universal interest. Michi- 
gan Agricultural College will broadcast 
a series of lectures by agricultural au- 
thorities on subjects of vital interest and 
great practical value to farmers. 

In November, 1922, 57 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States were re- 
ported as having telephone broadcasting 
stations—amongst them the University 


-of Colorado, University of Arizona, Uni- 


versity of California, Tulane University, 
University of Missouri, Purdue Univer- 
sity, University of Vermont, University 
of Texas, Cornell University, University 


‘of South Dakota, Ohio State University, 


University of Nebraska, University of 
Wisconsin, State University of Iowa, 
Unlversity of Cincinnati, West Virginia 
University, Iowa State College, and the 
Universlty of Illinois. 

Foreseeing millions of listeners, the 
bulk of them of college age, the National 
Radlo Chamber of Commerce is develop- 
Ing a plan to establish radio extension 
courses in American colleges and univer- 
sities. In radio, education has found a 
new and powerful ally. 

Sixty educational institutions are 
broadcasting educational and musical 
programs, 47 of them being colleges and 
universities. The combined area pre- 
sumably covered by these institutions has 
been estimated to be seven or eight times 
the total area of the United States. 


Package Library Service 


Package library service supplies col- 
lections of material, each collection on a 
sIngle subject, consisting of articles 
clipped from current periodicals, and of 
pamphlets, addresses, and printed re- 
ports of educational institutions, State 
and National organizations, State and 
Federal bureaus, and from other sources. 

Following is a descrlption from the 
announcement of the extenslon division 
of Indiana University: 

“‘Package library,’ a term that was 
once obscure and misleading, has in the 
past few years become one of the corner- 
stone expressions of university extension 
work. This system for the distribution 
of authentic information is distinctly the 
product of the extension movement, and 
is based on a real need for educational 
service of this character. 

“Tt is a service of information on 
subjects of .a character chiefly soclal, 
economic, and political, although lt is 
rapldly developing into the fields of lit- 
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erature, art, and science. It 's a service 
which assists people in writing articles, 
preparing debates, teaching classes, and 
planning programs. 

“The manner of distribution is by 
means of a package—just such a package 
as one receives from any mail-order 
house. It contains an assortment of ma- 
terial, all of which bears directly or in- 
directly on one subject. 

“This package saves the difficulty of 
borrowing and the expense of buying. It 
gives in a single package material which 
would require hours of time to locate 
and to obtain. 


Builds Collection of Authentic Material 


“Vt is easy to see how this system 
builds up a collection of material which 
is at once authentic, up to date, and 
compact in form. The periodicals to 
which the extension division subscribes 
are filled with discussions of the latest 
events of interest and importance; with 
criticisms and reviews; with fiction and 
poetry. These articles are filed with 
discrimination in the package libraries 
to which they belong. An individual 
package deals usually with several 
phases of its subject. It will contain, 
perhaps, a good general summary of a 
situation, arguments by partisan writers, 
a retrospect, a forecast, a_ statistical 
article, a detailed analysis. Although 
it is often very diflicult to obtain suit- 
able material on all phases of a sub- 
ject, the service aims at breadth of view 
and fairness of treatment. It does not 
foster the dissemination of propaganda, 
but the furnishing of information and 
the stimulation of interest.” 

The University of Indiana circulated 
300 package libraries per month; the 
University of Texas has a large circula- 
tion of package libraries. In October 
911 packages were sent out. The serv- 
ices now averages about 35 a day, each 
package being made up of magazines, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and books on sub- 
jects of lively interest to women’s clubs, 
debating societies, parent and teacher 
organizations, and similar groups. Some 
favorite subjects are Restriction of Im- 
migration, the Ku Klux Klan, Commis- 
sion Form of Government, Cancellation 
of War Debts of the Allies, and the 
Soldiers’ Bonus. ° 

The University of Wisconsin lent 17,- 
114 package libraries in 1920-1922, an 
increase of 53 per cent over 1914-1916. 
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Highth-grade pupils in Milwaukee pub- 
lic schools who are sure that they can 
not go to high school are instructed by 
their teachers as to the practical trade 
courses and intensive business courses 
of a year or less that are given free at 
the continuation school. 
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Books Loaned to Teachers On 
Application 


To the Editor of School Life: 

In your April issue is an interesting 
account of a “ teachers’ library” estab- 
lished in Kansas City. Its benefits are 
clearly outlined by Miss Voigt. 'Twenty- 
five years ago, while State superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the State of 
New York, I established a “ teachers’ 
library’ comprising over 1,000 volumes, 
which was maintained for many years. 
The movement was heartily indorsed by 
the National Education Association in 
a paper by Doctor Hinsdale, of Michigan, 
and in resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation. 

Catalogues were circulated among the 
teachers of the State, and books sent on 
application. All we asked was that 
teachers should pay postage on returned 
books. The library was maintained until 
we found that teachers were careless in 
returning books, oftentimes neglecting 
to do so. 

CHartes R. SKINNER. 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 17, 1923. 


wy 
Conference on Art and Education 


Art as a vocation will be discussed 
by artists, educators, and other. inter- 
ested persons at a national conference 
on art and education which has been 
ealled by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to meet at Forest 
Park, St. Louis, in cooperation with the 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, on May 22. The mean- 
ing of art as a vocation will be ex- 
plained by E&. H. Wuerpel, director, St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts. Two speakers 
will deal with the qualifications for suc- 
cess in different fields of art; Ralph 
Clarkson, of Chicago, will take up easel 
painting, mural painting, sculpture, and 


architecture; and G. R. Schaeffer, ad-' 


vertising manager, Marshall Field & Co., 
will speak on art as related to com- 
merce and industry. The chairman of 
the conference will be W. T. Bawden, of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


WY 


Consolidation of rural schools will be 
further encouraged in Wyoming by a law 
recently passed by the legislature under 
which a school district employing drivers 
to transport children to the consolidated 
school, is entitled to receive money from 
the county tax fund to provide for the 
expense of transportation. For eacl 
driver who transports at least 24 children 
daily on a route not less than 16 miles, 
the district will receive a sum one and 
one-half times as great as it receives 
for each teacher employed. 


Plans for World Conference 


on Education 


Under Auspices of National Education 
Association. Fifty Nations Expected to 
Send Delegates. Agenda in Preparation 


O AFFORD opportunity for educa- 

tors of various nations to agree 
upon principles and plans for the pro- 
motion of good will and mutual under- 
standing, which are universal in their 
application and can be adopted as a defi- 
nite program to be carried out in the 
schools throughout the world, the Na- 
tional Education Association will hold 
a world conference on education at San 
Francisco, June 28 to July 5. This con- 
ference will be in connection with the 
sixty-first annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Education Association, which will be 
held at Oakland, Calif., July 1-6. 

Invitations to send delegates have been 
issued to 50 nations. Each nation has 
been asked to send five official delegates, 
five alternates, and as many unofticial 
delegates as it wishes. Besides the 500 
delegates and alternates, about a tliou- 
sand professors from foreign universities 
and about 15,000 foreign students have 
been invited to sit with the delegations 
from their respective countries and to 
act as interpreters. 

The world conference has been called 
to work out a program rather than to 
approve one that has already been pre- 
pared. However, the foreign relations 
committee of the National Education 
Association is preparing tentative plans, 
including a proposal for a world good- 
will day to be observed in all schools 
throughout the world. The committee is 
submitting these plans to a large ad- 
visory committee for suggestions. Sup- 
plemented by proposals from delegates 
representing various countries, the pro- 
gram formed in this way will be the 
basis of the deliberations of the confer- 
ence. 

The contributions of the various na- 
tions to civilization will be shown in a 
pageant, “The Court of Service.” One 
session of the conference will be devoted 
to a festival of folk songs and dances, 
given in native tongue and costume. 
These performances will be a part of 
the program for promoting mutual good 
will and understanding between the 
representatives of the different coun- 
tries. 

It is expected that the conference 
will afford excellent opportunities for 
spreading information on the educa- 
tional situation in various countries, and 
that definite objectives will be adopted, 
which can be put into practice in the 
various educational systenis in the 
world. 
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Exhaustive Survey of Philadelphia Public Schools 


Conducted by State Department of Education. Twenty-Year Building Program 
Is Necessary. Kindergarten Training Not Sufficiently Utilized. Little Trade 
Instruction for Boys. Report Fills Four Volumes 


TT BRING about a far-visioned, 
constructive policy which will 
insure a steady and healthy 

adaptation of the schools to the needs of 
the community and to the social service 
that they alone can render was the aim 
of a survey of the Philadelphia public 
schools conducted hy the State depart- 
ment of public instruction at the request 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education, 
according to Thomas &. Finegan, State 
superintendent of public instruction, who 
was the director of the survey. This 
survey, a report of which has been pub- 
lished in four volumes, covered an entire 
school year and went into virtually every 
phase of the administration of the schocl 
system, pointing out defects and recom- 
mending improvements. 


Extended Building Program Necessary 


The most serious problem which the 
board of education faces is its building 
program, according to the report, which 
suggests a school building plan extend- 
ing over a period of 20 years and pro- 
viding for the immediate housing of all 
part-time pupils. This program provides 
also for the abandonment of the smaller 
school units, and of 55 emergency and 
obsolete structures totally unfit for 
school purposes. Within five years the 
remainder of the unfit and outworn 
Luildings should be abandoned, says the 
report, and provisions made for housing 
the pupils in the neghborhood of these 
buildings. One hundred and _ twenty- 
three semimodern buildings should be re- 
modeled, and two and one-half million 
square feet of additional play area 
should be provided, according to the 
recommendations. 

Although public kindergartens have 
been connected with the Philadelphia 
school system for many years, there has 
been an evident failure to recognize the 
value of the instruction provided in this 
type of school, says the report, for at the 
time of the survey the number of children 
enrolled in the kindergarten was less 
than one-third of the number enrolled 
in the first grade. Not all of the chil- 
dren in Philadelphia are receiving fair 
treatment, nor are they all accorded 
equal opportunities when only one-third 
of them are given kindergarten privi- 
leges. The obligation rests upon the city 
to develop and expand its kindergarten 
facilities as rapidly as its financial and 


building program will permit, until every 


Philadelphia child of kindergarten age 
has the opportunity to attend a kinder- 
garten. 

Although much commendable work has 
been done in industrial training, it was 
found that because of the lack of facili- 
ties only a little more than half of the 
pupils of the fifth and sixth grades were 
receiving industrial arts instruction, 
that a very limited variety of instruction 
was available for pupils of the seventh 
and eighth years, that virtually no trade 
instruction of recognized standard was 
conducted for boys, and that the girls’ 
trade school was conducted only under 
great handicap. It seemed evident, 
therefore, to the survey staff that the 
available facilities for industrial educa- 
tion do not meet the needs of the indus- 
trial life of the city. It is urged that 
the city enter at once upon a program 
for the development of trade and indus- 
trial schools and classes which meets 
the standards generally accepted 
throughout the country, providing for 
girls as well as boys. 


New York Experts Assist in Direction 


More than 60 persons assisted in the 
survey, about half of them members of 
the ‘staff of the State department of 
public instruction. Assisting Doctor 
Finegan in the direction of the work 
were John W. Withers, dean, school of 
education, New York University ; 
Thomas H. Briggs, teachers’ college, 
Columbia University; and H. 8. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., who were assigned, respectively, 
to the fields of elementary education, 
of secondary education, and of school 
finance. The cost of the enterprise was 
underwritten by a group of citizens. 

The four volumes contain many graphs 
and other diagrams, and Book I, which 
is devoted to the school] plant, has more 
than 60 photographs, showing good and 
bad provisions against fire, sanitary 
arrangements, planning of play space, 
and other building conditions. Book II 
takes up the organization and adminis- 
tration of the school system, discussing 
especially the financing of the work and 
eomparing school expenditure in Phila- 
delphia with that in other cities. A 
study of pupils in this volume includes 
such subjects as attendance, retention 
and promotion, medical inspection, and 
classification according to ability. 
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Book III is divided irito three parts. 
The first part treats of types of schools, 
including kindergartens, special classes, 
continuation schools, and junior high 
schools. The sccond part covers the 
training of teachers, the system of 
examinations for teaching positions, and 
the educational record and professional 
experience of teachers. The third part 
takes up vocational education in two 
divisions, industrial education and home 
economies education. Book IV, dealing 
with methods of instruction, takes up 
the following subjects: Art, commercial 
education, English, extracurricular ac- 


tivities, foreign languages, geography, 
health, libraries, mathematics, music, 
science, and social studies. 
ws 
Congress of High-School Teachers 
at Prague 


Moral education, relation between the 
family and the school, and education 
of women will be among the problems 
discussed at an international congress 
of high-school teachers which will be 
held at Prague under the auspices of the 
Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Public Schools 
and Education during the last week of 
August, All institutions in the United 
States interested in the program are in- 
vited by the Minister of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic to send delegates. Other 
problems taken up at this conference 
will include examinations at the ter- 
mination of high-school courses, re- 
organization of high-school education, 
the international exchange of diplomas, 
and federation of intellectual workers. 
Further details of the congress may be 
obtained by addressing the Ministry of 
Public Schools and Education, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


ws 


Gifted Children Subject of 
Careful Study 


for continuation of the research, on 
superior children at Stanford Univer- 
sity which has been carried on during 


‘the past year under the direction of 


Prof. Lewis M. Terman, the Common- 
wealth Fund has added $14,000 to its 
original grant of $20,300. About 1,000 
gifted children were found by field as- 
sistants, and much data were gathered 
concerning them. Through the addi- 
tional grant, the investigation will be 
extended so as to permit the collection 
of medical, anthropometric, and more 
complete psychological data on these 
children. Stanford University has 
agreed to supplement this second grant 
by $8,000 in money and $6,000 in sery- 
ices. 
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“Book-Review Days” for 
Eighth-Grade Pupils 


Contests in Reviewing Books Held in 
Public Library of Portland and All Its 
Branches, with Excellent Results 


By RUTH M. PAXSON 


Head of School Department, Public Library, 
Portland, Oreg. 


HAT is this book about? is often 

asked by children and grown 

people as well, and seldom does one 

hear a concise, intelligent answer to 

that question. Often the reply is a long, 

rambling narrative that misses the point 
entirely. 

The school department of the Port- 
land Public Library, realizing the value 
of the ability to describe a book briefly 
and well, and counting on the fact thar 
if a child can give an interesting story 
of a book all the children hearing it 
wlll also want to read the book, in- 
stituted a series of book review con- 
tests, which take place in the spring 
term. For four years these book-review 
contests have been carried on with most 
interesting results. Now there is hardly 
an eighth grade in the city where 
the children can not give a live and 
interesting summary of the books they 
read, together with an intelligent reason 
for liking or not liking the book. 

For convenience the city is divided 
into districts with a branch library or 
the central library as center. The 
schools in each district meet at the 
branch library for the contest on an 
afternoon convenient for all. Last year 
there were 14 of these centers with 
from two to six schools participating 
in each. Each eighth B class may 
send two contestants. These are usually 
chosen by the members of the class 
and are picked for their winning quali- 
ties. The entire eighth grade of each 
school is invited to attend, and it is in- 
deed a gala occasion for they are dis- 
missed from school early so that the con- 
test may begin at 2.30. Wach contestant 
is limited to five minutes and in that 
time can give an excellent review of 
the book he chooses. 


Choose Books of High Value 


The choice of the book is left to the 
teacher or child, provided that selection 
is made from the class-room libraries 
or from the Shelves of the children’s 
room. The books chosen are for the 
most part of high literary value and 
are well worth the time put upon them. 

There are judges, of course, at each 
contest, and they are asked to make 
their decisions with the following points 
in mind: Value of book, language, origi- 
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nality, spontaneity, and poise. The 
judges find it most diflicult to render a 
decision because of the uniform excel- 
lence of the reviews, and it is often 
many minutes before a decision is 
reached. In making the announccments 
the judges are asked to give their rea- 
sons for the choice, so that it may be 
clear to all just why the winner was 
chosen. 

The winner, besidcs capturing the honor 
for his school, is invited to repeat his 
review at a program held at the central 
library on a Friday evening some two 
weeks after the contests are held. There 
is no judging at this program, but 
fathers, mothers, teachers, and friends 
are gathered together to hear what the 
children of the city are reading and 
what they are thinking of the books 
they read. 

There are, in addition to the book re- 
views, a musical number or two, and a 
little play put on by the children, a 
scene from some book. The audience 
which fills the auditorium of the central 
library is enthusiastic in its expression 
of enjoyment of the evening’s program, 
and each year the librarians feel that 
the book review programs are one of 
the most worth while of the school ac- 
tivities. 

Wy 


Kindergarten Inculcates Health 
Habits 


That lack of kindergartens in the pub- 
lic-school system of Wilmington, Del., is 
one of the causes of health defects in the 
children of that city, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, president of the 
National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education. If all children 
were gathered in properly handled public 
kindergartens at an early age—say four 
or five years—training in health habits 
could begin at a more advantageous time, 
says Mrs. Bradford in a letter to the 
Child Welfare Commission of Wilming- 
ton, urging that organization to use its 
influence in promoting the cause of ade- 
quate, well-equipped kindergartens in the 
public schools. Health defects would be 
discovered, and remedial measures could 
be taken which would be more effective 
at that time than at a later period in the 
child’s life. The neglect of children of 
preschool age is a loss of educational op- 
portunity from which society must un- 
avoidably suffer in the future. 


Ay 


The University of Nebraska has a 
woman student 69 years old. With her 
dauglter, who is also a student of the 
university, she walks 4 miles daily to 
and from school 


Teaching Honesty in the , 
Schools 


One of the Fundamental Tasks of the 
Schools. Material for Teachers’ Talks 
Furnished Gratuitously 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


HIN a school teacher was asked 
the other day if she felt that she 
could teach honesty in the schools, she 
replied wearily, “When do I get time to 
eat?” There have been so many “ex- 
tras” added to the school curriculum 
lately that the question was most natu- 
ral. If honesty were really an extra, 
such an inquiry would be appropriate, 
but it is one of the fundamental tasks of 
the schools. Mr. William B. Joyce recog- 
nized this when he organized the Na- 
tional Honesty Bureau as the service de- 
partment of the National Surety Co. He 
felt that here is the only place where we 
reach practically all the American people 
during their impressionable years. “ We 
may not be able to dam up the stream of 
dishonor,” was his idea, “but we can 
dry up the springs.” 

One of Mr. Joyce’s plans was that 
teachers would give talks upon honesty 
to their pupils. Of course, talking and 
preaching are not the only instrumen- 
talities of instruction, but they have their 
place. Children are not born in posses- 
sion of the Ten Commandments. When 
a young traveler is about to undertake a 
dangerous journey, we believe in giving 
him a guide book. Children do not object 
to being talked to. They want to hear 
life explained. They want to know what 
is reasonable. If we can show them the 
practical value of honesty, they will be 
likely to choose that which has such 
value. Then also, in most cases the 
teacher is to some extent the child’s hero, 
in some pathetic cases the teacher is the 
only real hero the child knows. So the 
teacher who believes in honesty and 
lives honestly is one of the most forceful 
influences for integrity in the Republic. 
In order to help teachers, a number of 
honesty talks have been prepared and 
printed. These have been tried out with 
real children. They were written by 
teachers. They are in language the child 
understands and appreciates. I wish all 
my readers to know that the book con- 
taining these talks will be sent freely 
to any teacher who will apply. There is 
no condition to this gift, except that the 
books be used. We should like to have 
teachers tell us how they are using them 
and how they like them, so that we may 
let the parents know also and cooperate. 
The address to which to write is: The 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Inter and Intra Institutional Athletic Activities 


Report on Recommendations Adopted by the Committee on Athletics for 
Girls and Women of the American Physical Education Association, 
At Its Annual Convention, Springfield, Mass. 


to the following excerpts from the 

resolutions adopted by the Wash- 
ington Conference of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, called by Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover and approved by this 
committee, which have particular bear- 
ing upon the subject of intra and inter 
mural competitions, upon which there 
has been so much discussion: 


" Y OUR COMMITTEE calls attention 


4. (a) That girls’ and women's athletics he 
protected from exploitation for the enjoyment 
of the spectator or for the athletic reputation 
or commercial advantage of any school or 
other organization; (b) that schools and other 
organizations shall stress enjoyment of the 
sport and development of sportsmanship and 
minimize the emphasis which is at present laid 
upon individual accomplishment and the win- 
ning of championships. 

5. (2) That for any given group we ap- 
prove and recommend such selection and ad- 
ministration of athletic activities as makes 
participation possible for all, and strongly con- 
demn the sacrifice of this object for intensive 
training (even though physiolcgically sound) 
of the few. 

G. (a) That competent women: he put in 
immediate charge of women and girls in their 
athletic activities even where the administra- 
tive supervision may be under the direction of 
men; (b) we look forward to the establish- 
ment of a future policy that shall place the 
administration as well as teaching and coach- 
jng of girls and women in the hands of care- 
fully trained and properly qualified women. 

10. Whereas we believe that the motivation 
of competitors in athletic activities should he 
that of play for play’s sake, and we helicve 
that the awarding of valuable prizes is detri- 
mental to this objective ;.Be it resolved, That 
all awards granted for athletic achievement he 
restricted to those things which are symholical 
and which have the least possible intrinsic 
value. 

12. Whereas we believe that the type of 
publicity which may be given to athletics for 
women and girls may have a vital influence 
both unon the individual competitors and upon 
the future development of the activity: Be it 
resolved, That all publicity he of such char- 
acter as to stress the sport and not the indi- 
vidual or group conipetitors. 


Should Apply Resolutions to Girls’ Athletics 


Your committee recommends that the 
committee on women’s athletics (1) 
make themselves familiar with the com- 
plete set of resolutions; (2) take active 
steps to see that they are applied to girls’ 
athletics; (3) use every opportunity to 
bring them to public attention. 

Whereas we indorse these resolutions 
and we believe them to express the funda- 
mental policies upon which any competi- 
tion in athletics for girls and women 
should be based: 1. Be it therefore re- 


solvcd, That no consideration of interin- 
stitutionat athletics is warranted unless 
(a) the school or institution has pro- 
vided opportunity for every girl to have 
a full season’s program of all-around ath- 
letic activities of the type approved by 
this committee; (b) that every girl in the 
school or institution (not merely the pro- 
posed contestants) actively participates 
in a full season of such activities and 
takes part in a series of games within the 
school or institution; (c) these activities 
are conducted under the immediate lead- 
ership of properly trained women instruc- 
tors, who have the educational valuc of 
the game in mind rather than winning. 
2, Resolved, That in cases where the 
above conditions obtain and proper re- 
sponsible authorities (preferably women) 
deem it desirable educationally and so- 
cially to hold interinstitutional competi- 
tions the following requirements are ob- 
served: (@) Medical examination for all 
participants; (0) no gate money; (c) 
admission only by invitation of the vari- 
ous schools or institutions taking part, 
in order that participants may not be 
exploited; (d@) no publicity other than 
that which stresses only the sport and 
not the individual or group competitors ; 
(e) only properly trained women in- 
structors and officials in charge. 


Limit to Competitions for Elementary Pupils 


The committee feels that it is ques- 
tionable whether interinstitutional ath- 
letics is ever warranted for children 
under high-school age, except when such 
competition is conducted by the chart 
system or communications by mail, tele- 
graph, ete. 

Your committee was unable in the 
short time available to prepare further 
recommendations for presentation at this 
meeting or for the proper elaboration of 
those here presented, but among other 
matters which they desire to emplia- 
size and for which they wish further 
time are the following: (1) The unde- 
sirability of traveling away from the 
home town or community to take part in 
competitions, especially in the case of 
girls below adult age; (2) the necessity 
of limiting the number of games; (3) 
desirability of working out some type of 
meet which (a) is an incident of the 
general program of athletics for all, (D) 
is a logical combination of a season’s 
program, and (c) is not confined to one 
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Business Men Interested in 
Farmers’ Schools 


City and Country Are Dependent Upon 
Each Other and Chambers of Commerce 
Should Study Rural Problems 


OOPERATION between business men 
and farmers in an effort to raise the 
standards of rural schools is urged in a 
pamphlet called ‘The Rural School and 
the Chamber of Commerce,” prepared by 
the education service of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. When or- 
ganizations representing these two 
groups of citizens meet for considera- 
tion of mutual problems, they may de- 
velop cooperative effort in furthering 
proposed State legislation affecting rural 
schools and in promoting projects for the 
enrichment of country life in various 
other ways, such as the extension of li- 
brary advantages to the country, says 
the pamphiet. 

To show the need for such improve- 
ment it is pointed out that illiteracy is 
about twice as great in rural districts as 
in cities because of the inferiority of the 
rural schools and the poor attendance 
upon them. In spite of improved living 
conditions, hard roads, rural free deliv- 
ery, the telephone, the automobile, and 
the tractor, rural life is not yet keeping 
pace with city life because school advan- 
tages are so unequal. For this reason 
persons who can afford it continue to de- 
sert the farms in order to give their 
children proper education. 

Since the city and country are depend- 
ent upon each other, and since those 
things which affect the welfare and pros- 
perity of the farmer are of great interest 
to the business man, it is of vital impor- 
tance that the business men of a com- 
munity in their chamber of commerce 
should acquaint themselves with the ru- 
ral problem in their section of the coun- 
try and then do something definite and 
constructive to help solve that problem, 
says the pamphlet. Suggestions for 
steps in improving school conditions in- 
clude creation of consolidated schools, 
establishment of teachers’ homes, and 
provisions for study of health problems 
in rural schools. 


type or activity; and (4) the desirabil- 
ity of working out a program of activities 
in which the competing unit is a group 
and not an individual. 

Finally, the committee does not wish 
it to be inferred from these recommen- 
dations that it is advocating or attempt- 
ing to promote a policy of interinstitu- 
tional games. 

ELIzABETH BURCHENAL, 
Chairman. 
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Value of Parent- Teacher 


Associations 


Parents Do the Work and Teachers Act 
in Advisory Capacity—Schools Every- 
where Benefited by Teamwork 


By LAURA UNDERHILL KOHN. 


O CONSIDER and promote the wel- 

fare of all children, a large and rep- 
resentative group of men and women met 
in Washington 26 years ago in response 
to a call sent out by Mrs. Theodore Bir- 
ney. It was the first nation-wide move- 
ment for this purpose, and it was the 
first time in history that the mothers of 
a nation had been called together to con- 
sider their own responsibility as mothers 
and to study the relation of the home to 
civie and social life. The discussions at 
this meeting brought out the fact that 
there was a lack of helps for mothers 
who earnestly desired the knowledge and 
insight which would show them how to 
develop the health and character of their 
children. This was the beginning of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. To-day more than 
500,000 parents are working with the 
schools through these associations. Forty- 
three States maintain active branches, 
and the parents and teachers of two more 
States are now organizing branches. 

The national congress has become a 
great educational organization. In many 
States the universities are helping to 
earry on the work through their exten- 
sion departments. Some of them give 
suminer courses in parent-teacher asso- 
ciation work. The national oflices at 
Washington send out vast quantities of 
helpful material, not only to the associa- 
tions in the United States, but also to 
groups of women in Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Cuba, South America, Mex- 
ico, Canada, Bahama Islands, China, and 
India. In some of the large city schools 
the parent-teacher association is a part 
of the school and has its own room in the 
school building. 


Teachers and Parents Work Together 


Every committee has an equal number 
of parents and tcachers, the parents do- 
ing the work and the teachers acting in 
an advisory capacity. This does not 
add an extra burden to the teacher but 
gives the school faculty a chance to 
guide the parents in their work, so that 
the association helps the school instead 
of working at cross purposes with it. 
In some States the associations have spe- 
celal committees to consult with boards 
of education, to bring them suggestions 
from the parents, and to take back to 
the parents the opinions and the advice 
of the board. 
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Through this parent-teacher work the 
parents are becoming acquainted with 
the aims and the methods used in the 
schools. Parents and teachers meet to 
discuss class work or to hear well-known 
educators speak. ‘ Mother-and-daughter 
afternoons” and ‘“‘ father-and-son even- 
ings” are bringing about better under- 
standing. Parties are held where parents 


and their children are young together. , 


Classes in child training, home manage- 
ment, and civic responsibility are edu- 
cating mothers for better motherhood 
and better home making. 

The schools all over the country are 
benefited by this teamwork of home and 
school. For example, in Ohio last year 
the parent-teacher associations procured 
ground for new school buildings and 
raised funds for them; repaired and re- 
modeled old buildings; obtained play- 
grounds and equipped some of them; 
furnished principals’ offices and teach- 
ers’ rest rooms; purchased flags, vic- 
trolas, pianos, portable organ, motion- 
picture machines, music stands, hekto- 
graplis, pencil sharpeners, working tables 
and benches, kindergarten materials, 
scales, first-aid kits, sectional bookcases, 
books, pictures, and flower boxes. 

The community has welcomed the pa- 
rent-teacher association. Every State 
branch of the national congress is work- 
ing for better legislation for women and 
children, for better motion pictures, and 
for more community playgrounds, parks, 
and libraries. The associations are co- 
operating sympathetically with all phil- 
anthropie organizations, 
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What Constitutes a Consolidated 
School? 


Editor, School Life: 

In the report of the conference to pro- 
mote rural-school consolidation, I am 
reported offering the suggestion that the 
term ‘consolidated ’”’ be applied to those 
schools formed by uniting public and 
private schools, a suggestion that was 
not favored by the conference. (March 
issue, p. 150.) Your reporter failed to 
get the suggestion made. The topic 
under discussion was a uniform nomen- 
clature that would enable all of us to 
use the same terms when we wish to 
express the same idea. It was recog- 
nized that in the present use of the 
term “consolidated” very different 
things are meant. My suggestion was 
that the word ‘ consolidated” be applied 
to a union of districts only; that the 
word “ centralized ” be applied to schools 
only. I said that if you asked me how 
many “consolidated” schools there are 
in Illinois, if I replied 127 I would con- 


ceal the truth instead of expressing it. 
We have 127 consolidated districts, but 
only about 27 centralized schools. This 
is clear to everyone. In 100 instances, 
while the management of from 3 to 10 
schools hag been placed under 1 bourd 
instead of from 3 to 10 boards, the 1- 
room schools, however, have not been 
brought to a central point but go on as 
before. I further suggested that in my 
judgment there were but two schools in 
America, the public school and the pri- 
vate school. If these were united it 
would be correct to speak of the united 
school as a “ consolidated school.” When 
we wish to say that where formerly 
there were several schools under differ- 
ent management there is now but one 
school at a central point under one man- 
agement, we should call that a “ cen- 
tralized school.” The former areas or 
districts have been consolidated into one 
area and should be designated a ‘ con- 
solidated district.” 

There are different kinds of central- 
ized schools—those offering only ele- 
mentary school privileges, no different 
from a graded, village school; those 
offering high-school privileges and all 
the economic and social advantage of an 
up-to-date school. The latter I sug- 
gested be called a “standard centralized 
school’”’; the former be designated as a 
centralized school. We need a term that 
conveys to the mind the character of the 
school, not simply the character of the 
area or the organization of the school. 
Standard centralized school means a 
school, chiefly rural, which approaches 
our ideal of what such a school should be. 

The objection was raised that in Penn- 
sylvania the township is the unit, but 
in each there are several one-teacher 
schools. Here there could not be a con- 
solidated district. If all the schools in 
the township were brought together 
there would be a centralized school with- 
out a consolidated district. If a city, 
being one school district but having 
four schools, should decide to have but 
one school at a central point, it would be 
an incorrect use of the term to call it 
a “consolidated” school. It certainly 
would be correct to call it a “ central- 
ized” school. 

I think the definitions given in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary sustain 
my contention. At least the suggestion 
is not as inane as the one which I am re- 
ported to have made. 

U. J. HorrMan, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Illinois. 
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A women’s college will be built on the 
campus of the Unfversity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages in Holland 


Surrounded by Greater Nations, the Dutch Must Know Their Languages. 
Differences in Class-Distinction Schools. No Foreign Language in Public 
Elementary Schools Now. Popularity of English 


By P. A. DIELS 


Headmaster at Amsterdam 


OLLAND, my country, occupies 
H but a small part of the map of 
Europe. The number of her in- 
habitants, about six and a half millions, 
shows that she can never be an item of 
importance in the material sense of the 
word. Yet we all know that there is 
more between heaven and earth than 
large areas of land, great numbers of 
population, ships, and money. The power 
of ideas and ideals is not dependent on 
mathematical figures, and that is why I 
for one am proud of my little Holland, 
whose sons have been among the first in 
art, science, and morals. 

You must excuse this patriotic out- 
burst of a Dutch teacher now that he is 
writing on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages; there is a reason for it. It is 
a fact that we Dutch are In the main 
a bit shy as regards the feelings for our 
country; a Dutchman is not fond of 
showing off his feelings, and he is likely 
to grumble because such-and-such a 
thing is better dealt with abroad than 
in his own country. <A people which 
does not come into contact wlth other 
peoples and their civillzations is apt to 
overestimate itS own superiority, and 
that is wrong. But, on the reverse, the 
danger is very great of a small nation 
among big ones will lose its self-confi- 
dence and righteous contentedness. This 
problem faces us here in Holland, and 
there are moments when we feel but too 
inclined to think other countries better 
than dear little Holland. 


Dire Necessity of Geographical Position 


If then we Dutch teachers expatiate 
upon the worth of learning foreign lan- 
guages, it is not because we think ours 
inefficient for our needs when we are 
among ourselves, but because the dire 
necessity of our geographical and eco- 
nomic position in the world demands 
knowledge of other people’s languages. 
Our own beautiful Dutch language is not 
a world’s language; round the world 
with only Dutch at your command would 
be an impossible undertaking; with Ger- 
man you might try; with French you 
would succeed; with English you would 
feel at home everywhere. Lying among 
great nations with a dominating posi- 
tion in the world, England, Germany, 
and France, we must know their lan- 


guages even if we did not like the study 
of them, which, I hasten to add, we do. 
Our commerce, industry, and science (I 
take them in the alphabetical order) de- 
pend for a great part on our knowledge 
of foreign languages. <A student of edu- 
eation, for example, would not be able to 
investigate closély into educational prob- 
lems if he could not read your American 
standard works. 


Means Taking Part in Another Life 


So much about the necessity for the 
Dutch of learning foreign languages. 
But there is another, and in my opinion, 
a nobler argument in favor of that 
study, an argument which holds good for 
any nation. «Reading other peoples’ lit- 
erature, speaking to foreigners, etc., 
means taking part in their life, in their 
culture. Their civilization is no longer 
a closed book for you, it influences yours 
and with wise management the result will 
be beneficial to both, provided that it is 
not exaggerated. 

The average cultured Dutchman can 
read and speak at least three languages 
besides his own, namely, French, BWng- 
lish, and German. There are not a few 
who, having enjoyed a classical educa- 
tion, know also Latin and Greek, while 
Spanish, Italian, and the Scandinavian 
languages are earnestly studied by our 
philologists. In fact, Holland has been 
famous for its language study, and it is 
an accepted truism that the Dutch have 
great capabillty for it. Even the man in 
the street has sometimes a fair smatter- 
ing of German, English, or French, and it 
is not uncommon for an English-speaking 
foreigner, asking his way of a tram con- 
ductor, a policeman, or a workman, to be 
spoken to in his own tongue. With the 
present democratic tendencies in educa- 
tion, too, language study has entered 
circles where some 20 years ago no one 
would have thought of procuring himself 
this instrument of realculture. Our young 
people of all classes study languages as- 
siduously ; they love to talk to foreigners 
and thus to improve their fluency. 


When Should Foreign Language Study Begin 
An important point of discussion is: At 
what age should children start foreign 


language study? As this question is 
closely connected with the general prin- 
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elples of school] organization, we must 
treat it somewhat at large. Before 1920 
every city council, acting in Holland as 
local education authority, had the right 
to establish schools and to classify them 
according to the social position of the 
parents of the children. It sometimes 
happened that in a city like Amsterdam, 
for example, four classes of elementary 
schools were found, so that the children 
were separated according to the school 
fees the parents were able or willing to 
pay. 

The courses of study of those class- 
distinction schools were different, as it 
isa matter of fact—at least in Holland— 
that the children of the poorer classes 
had not all the opportunities of increas- 
ing a so-called general culture that were 
enjoyed by those of the more well-to-do 
circles of society. This difference of 
curricula was not only found in the 
scope of the common branches of study, 
the three R’s, history, geography, etc., 
but was emphasized by the fact that a 
foreign language (French) was included 
in the curriculum for the schools of the 
“upper” classes. Thus it was that in 
the same city were found schools with 
a French-language program and schools 
without it. Only the pupils who had 
learned French could be admitted to the 
secondary teaching. It is clear that this 
antidemocratic organization which ex- 
cluded more than 80 per cent of the 
young generation from the secondary 
schools met with a constantly growing 
opposition. It led to all kinds of difii- 
culties and wasted much valuable talents 
and time. 


Forbidden in State-Controlled Elementary Schools 


In 1920 our Minister of Education 
reorganized the education system of 
Holland, and by the new education act 
all teaching of a foreign language up to 
the sixth grade of the elementary schools 
was forbidden in the State-controlled 
schools. This end was not reached with- 
out animated discussions pro and contra 
in the press and in the Second Chamber 
of the States-General, which is equiva- 
lent to the House of Commons in Eng- 
land. Those in favor of abolishing the 
teaching of foreign languages in ele- 
mentary schools doubted the worth of 
that teaching for children of 9 or 10 
years of age; they pointed out that much 
home work is necessary to learning a 
foreign language, and, moreover, they 
feared that the unity-school would be 
endangered. The opponents of the min- 
ister’s system who wanted to maintain 
the right to teach French in some schools 
laid stress on the undeniable fact that 
the consequence of the abolishing would 
lead to an overburdening of the teaching 
in secondary schools, because the teach- 
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ing of the beginnings of two languages 
(French and German) at the same time 
would demand too much of the pupils and 
would cause confusion. The child of 10 
or 11 years, they said, easily learns lan- 
guages, and especially the memorizing 
of words and phrases has no difliculties 
for him. 


Different Language for Each Locality 


Some people, deploring the disap- 
pearance of French from the elementary 
schools, upheld the idea that all children 
should learn a foreign language, the 
choice whether it should be French, Eng- 
lish, or German depending on _ local 
conditions. Thus, the east part of Hoi- 
land would certainly prefer German; 
the west part along the coast, English; 
and the remaining part, French. This 
idea, which has its merits, met with 
little support. : 

Our Second Chamber accepted the pro- 
posal of the minister, and since 1920 no 
foreign language is taught in an elemen- 
tary school below the seventh grade. 

In December, 1922, an effort was made 
by Miss Westerman, member of Parlia- 
ment, formerly head mistress at Amster- 
dam, to redress the consequences of the 
education law of 1920 and to introduce 
again the teaching of French (or Ger- 
man or English) in elementary schoois. 
Her proposal was rejected, but the ma- 
jority against it was only one. 

I can not say that this decision is 
heartily welcomed in all ciasses of so- 
ciety in Holland. <A large part of the 
parents who insist upon their children 
receiving instruction in a foreign ian- 
guage (French mostly) when they are 
10 or 11 years old, have opened special 
courses for the teaching of French, 
where the children are taught twice 
or three times a week after the ordinary 
school hours. We ean not admire this; 
it will be interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of this state of affairs. At all 
events it shows clearly that education is 
an important feature of the civilization 
of the country and that an alteration of 
it deeply affects the social life. 


Methods of Teaching Are Excellent 


As language study has always been 
loved by the Dutch, it will easily be 
understood that much attention is al- 
ways paid to its methods of teaching, 
and, as far as I am permitted to judge, 
I think them really perfect nowadays. 
The oldest method was the word and 
exercise method based upon translation 
from beginning to end. With this old 
method it was a very long time before 
pupils could entertain a daily-life con- 
versation in the foreign tongue. More- 
over, the choice of words was very 
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haphazard; it sometimes occurred that 
people were expert in the big dictionary 
words, but could not for the life of them 
say “ How do you do?” or “ What time 
is it?” - 


A Modern Language is a Living Thing 


As a reaction came the introduction 
of the principles of Gouin and Berlitz. 
Especially the teaching of English de- 
rived a great benefit from them. ‘Two 
eminent Dutchmen, Messrs. J. C. G. 
Grase and L. A. T. Eykman, advocated 
the sound idea that a language is a liv- 


ing thing and should be studied and 
faught in the language itself. They 
themselves set the example by their 


teaching of English, and with very great 
gratification I shall always remember 
their masterly lessons. They brought 
their pupils into contact with the realia 
of the foreign countries, the ways of liv- 
ing, the customs, the government, ete., 
and stimulated a keen study of the real 
language as it is spoken and written, 
and not as it is found in dictionaries. 

The Gouin-Berlitz methods had a time 
of great popularity. At present the 
usual method is a ‘“ compromis” be- 
tween the all-too-severe doctrine of the 
pure Gouin adherents and a moderate 
comparison of the native and the foreign 
tongue by means of translation, the 
latter, however, only oceansionally used. 

It may interest American readers 
which of the three languages—German, 
English, and French—is most widely 
studied in Holland. I, for one, think it 
is English. 


Relative Popularity of the Several Languages 


German has never been very popular. 
The relationship of the Dutch and Ger- 
man languages (both being Teutonic) 
facilitates a rapid progress of element- 
ary study, though the German grammar 
presents great difficulties to the Dutch 
child. 

French has been immensely popular. 
There was’a time when the upper 
classes in Holland spoke and wrote 
French in their daily life. Fortunately 
this has changed now and our ‘“ upper 
ten” use Dutch. But many French 
words and expressions have found their 
way into the Dutch; and formerly the 
first and sometimes the only foreign 
language children learned was French. 
It offers a great many difficulties; the 
syntax, pronunciation, ete, are very dif- 
ferent from ours, and that is why many 
teachers think it wise to begin with a 
language that possesses a more simple 
grammar—English. 

At the present French has gone to the 
background, English being very much in 
favor in large circles. When there is 
a free choice English is generally se- 


lected. Of some 800 boys and girls en- 
tering evening schools at Amsterdam, 
more than 70 per cent chose English; 
some 20 per cent French, and only 10 
per cent German. The only drawback to 
Isnglish is its illogical spelling and dif- 
ficult pronunciatiow, but none the less 


_it is astonishing to watch the rapid prog- 
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ress of pupils studying English. It is 
a common experience that a class of 
average pupils read an easy English 
novel after nine months’ study. I may 
safely say that it speaks well for our 
methods and for the capability of the 
Dutch to learn foreign languages. 
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Conferences of Shop Teachers 
and Supervisors 


Means of professional improvement for 
shop teachers in service were discussed 
at a conference of shop teachers and 
supervisors held at Providence, on May 
2, by the United States Commissioner of 
Education in cooperation with the an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association. M. Noreross Stratton, agent 
for teacher training and _ supervision, 
State department of education, Massa- 
chusetts, spoke on the importance of 
ideals and the principal factors involved 
in professional improvement. Contacts 
with industry and their effect upon the 
improvement of teachers were taken up 
by William Noyes, district director, bu- 
reau of rehabilitation, State department 
of education, New York. 

A similar conference took place in co- 
operation with the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, April 30. The main 
topic was standards of eighth-grade at- 
tainment in shopwork. H. H. Ryan, 
principal Ben Blewett Junior High 
School, St. Louis, spoke on objectives of 
public-school manual arts. Suggestions 
for organization of materials of instruc- 
tion were given by Roy A. Michael, super- 
visor of manual training in the publie 
schools of Kansas City, Mo. The chair- 
man at both of these conferences was 
William T. Bawden, of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 
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More than 7,500 children in North Da- 
kota did not attend school during the 
past year because they lived more than 
23 miles from a schoolhouse, the maxi- 
mum distance which a child is obliged 
by the compulsory attendance law to 
travel. 
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With a view to preparing children to 
enter trades as skilled workers, the 
school authorities of Pittsburgh will 
make a study of industrial education in 
the schools. 


Far 


Great BRITAIN, 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT, Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Brown, Arto Ayres. A history of re- 
ligious education in recent times. New 
York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon press 
[1923] 282 p. 12°. (The Abingdon 
religious education texts. D. G. 
Downey, general editor.) 


After a brief outline of the historical 
background, the main part of this book 
describes the course of developinent of re- 
ligious education in the Protestant churches 
of America from colonial times to the 
present. It takes up the Sunday schools 
and their curricula, the evolution of the 
teacher-tralning movement, promotional 
agencies of religious education, week-day 
religious instruction, and religious edu- 
cation in colleges and universities, and 
discusses present tendencies in religious 
education. 


Cuapp, FRANK LESLIE, Standard tests as 


aids in school supervision. Illustrated 
by a study of the Stoughton, Wisconsin, 
schools. Madison, 1922. 56 p. tables. 
8°. (University of Wisconsin studies in 
the social sciences and history, no. 8.) 


The object of this study is to give a 
concrete example of a detailed analysis of 
school conditions, which may be of prac- 
tical use in determining the supervision of 
teaching. The author holds that a careful 
and complete diagnosis of the conditions 
under which a teaching corps is working 
should be, of considerable assistance to 
supervisors in the most effective direction 
of that work. 


WESTERN TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Far western travelers’ annual, 
1923. Dedicated to the Far west: its 
educational achievements. [New York 
City, 1923.] 196 p. illus. 4°. 


This volume eontains a number of artl- 
cles by educators and contributions by Gov- 
ernment officials. The progress of educa- 
tion in the Far west is described by John 
J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of education. 
Other articles teli about California’s won- 
derful record in education, and about the 
schools of the Pacific Northwest, Colorado 
and Wyoming, and the Intermountain 
States. A group of Government officials 
write for the book on the subjects of Na- 
tional parks—our outdoor classrooms— 
Training the Indian youth for citizenship, 
Good roads the best first aid to schools, 
Government instruction in life saving, and 
Unele Sam’s school for business men. 


BoaRD OF EDUCATION. 
Consultative committee. Report of the 
Consultative committee on differentia- 
tion of the curriculum for boys and 
girls, respectively, in secondary schools. 


2a impression. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery office, 1923. xvi, 193 p. 
tables. 8°. 


The question whether greater differentia- 
tion is desirable in the curriculum for boys 


A school in action. 


and girls, respectively, in secondary schools 
is investigated in this report. The inquiry 
is based on a historical survey of the de- 
velopment of the secondary school curricu- 
lum in England down to the beginning of 
the present century, followed by a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the existing system 
of secondary education, The physical and 
inental constitution of boys and girls and 
the appropriate social functions of the sexes 
are next eonsidered. The committee notes 
that a stage in the development of sec- 
ondary education has now been reached in 
which it is seen that equality does not de- 
mand identity, but really depends upon a 
system of differentiation recognizing the 
peculiar talents of each sex. A policy of 
freedom is recommended in that boys and 
girls have a large choice of subjects and 
teachers a wide latitude in directing the 
ehoice of subjects. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDU- 


CATION. The twenty-second yearbook. 
Parts I-II. Bloomington, Ill, Public 
school publishing company, 1923. 2v. 
Sie 

Part I of this yearbook is on English 
composition—its aims, methods, and meas- 
urement, by Earl Wudelson. Part II deals 
with the social studies in the elementary 
and secondary school, and was prepared 
under the directlon of H. O. Rugg by 138 
collaborators. The papers included discuss 
the situatlon and the need, types of re- 
organized courses in the social studies, and 
how the new curricula are being con- 
structed, and finally present a critique of 
methods and results of reorganization. The 
yearbook was edited by G. M. Whipple, and 
was discussed at the Cleveland meeting of 
the National society, February 24 and 27, 
1923. 


O’SuHEA, M. V. Tobacco and mental effi- 


ciency. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. xx, 258 p. Plates, charts, 


tables. 12°. 

The committee to study the tobacco prob- 
lem, comprising about 60 members, was 
organized in 1918, with the object of col- 
lecting and publishing scientific data re- 
garding tobacco and its effects. The com- 
mittee has aided Prof. O’Shea to investi- 
gate the effects of smoking tobacco on the 
jntellectual processes, by means of tests 
carried on in the psychological laboratory 
of the University of Wisconsin. These tests 
show that, taking a large number of indi- 
viduals, tobacco will slow down and dis- 
turb the intellectual processes of the major- 
ity of them. The laboratory data yield no 
answer to the questions whether tobacco 
strengthens or weakens creative ability, 
whether it improves or injures judgment. 
In the case of immature persons, princi- 
pals and high school faculties uniformly 
testify that tobacco Isa detriment to scholar- 
ship, and school records studied over a 
long time corroborate this testimony. 


Data on children, 
artists, and teachers. A symposium ; 
with introduction by F. M. McMurry. 
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New York, E. P. Dutton and com- 
pany [1922] xiii, 344 p. charts. 12°. 


In order to avoid the interruption In the 
systematic mental training of young chil- 
dren caused by the long summer vacation 
of the schools, the Bird school, of which 
the work is described in this volume, was 
established by Mrs. Arthur Johnson on 
her country estatc near Peterboro, N. H. 
The school provided instruction during the 
months of July and August for the chil- 
dren of the founder and for those of her 
summer neighbors, and for a small group of 
the Peterboro village children. Creative 
workers In music, literature, and art were 
engaged to teach the pupils. This ex- 
periment aimed to unite the arts, com- 
municated as in the old world by teachers 
who themselves were makers, the study 
of nature, and the processes of the mind, 
with the modern method of child study 
which insists upon freedom of self-expres- 
sion. Educational and psychological tests 
were emphasized and are fully reported. 


Stark, Witi1am WW. Every teacher’s 
problems. New York, Boston [ete.] 
American book company [1922] 368 
p. 12°. (American education series. 
G. D. Strayer, general editor.) 


A number of groups of typical problems 
are here presented, each problem being 
followed by an account of its solution in 
which teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and parents take part. Hach series 
of problems is accompanied by a statement 
of the general principles involved. The 
problems presented relate to discipline, 
subject matter, method, variations in abil- 
ity of pupils, economy of time, health; re- 
lationship with supervisors, with adminis- 
trative officers, with other teachers, and 
with parents; and professional growth. 
The final chapter deals with the teacher 
as problem-solver, including recognition of 
problems and the problem method of teach- 
ing. : 

WHEELOCK, CHARLES F. Secondary edu- 
eation, Report for the school year end- 
ing July 31, 1919. Volume 2 of the 
sixteenth annual report of the State 
department of education. Albany, 
The University of the State of New 
York, 1922. 592 p. plates, tables. 8°. 

The appendix to this volume, pages 
83-270, contains a monograph on the His- 
torical development of the New York state 
high school system, by Walter J. Gifford. 
This article is intended finally to be in- 
cluded in a projected revision of Hough’s 
Historical and statistical record of the 
University of the state of New York. 


Wricut, Louise C. Story plays. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and company, 1923. 
127 p. front., illus. 8°. 


Out of a long experience in supervisory 
work with teachers and children in their 
games and story plays, the author has pre- 
pared this book for teachers desiring prac- 
tical help in teaching story plays. 


1 
School children in the town of Russia, 
N. Y., will plant trees on a 10-acre piece 
of ground which a farmer of the district 
has given to the school authorities for 
reforestation. 
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Differentiation of Curricula 
Between the Sexes 
(Continued from page 193.) 


one of a no less ready recognition of 
similarities at all times and in all 
places in which they are to be found. 

Our inquiry has not imbued us with 
any conviction that there are clear and 
ascertained differences between the two 
sexes on which an educational policy 
may readily be based. We have encoun- 
tered a number of facile generalizations 
about the mental differences between 
boys and girls; we have found few, if 
,any, which we were able to adopt. 
Again and again we were assured by our 
witnesses that one boy differed from an- 
other, and one girl from another, even 
more than boys differed from girls; and 
we could not but notice that a superior- 
ity which one witness claimed for boys 
might be vindicated by the next witness 
for girls. Men and women have existed 
for centuries; but either sex is still a 
problem to the other—and, indeed, to it- 
self; nor is there any third sex to dis- 
criminate dispassionately between the 
two. 


Differences Should Not Be Assumed 


As psychological study develops, and as 
statistical inquiries and data are multi- 
plied, it may be possible to attain some 
tangible and valid conclusions. In the 
meantime it is the part of wisdom 
neither to assume differences nor to 
postulate identity, but to leave the field 
free for both to show themselves. Let 
boys and girls have a large choice of 
subjects, and teachers a wide latitude in 
directing the choice of subjects—such is 
the policy which we would advocate. It 
“would be fatal, at the present juncture, to 
prescribe one curriculum for boys and 
another for girls. We would prescribe as 
little as possible for either, because we 
are anxious that both should be free to 
find and to follow their tastes, and be- 
cause we desire that the teachers of both 
should be free to aid and guide the 
development of their pupils. 

It is accordingly a relaxation of re- 
quirements and an increase of freedom 
of choice that we advocate, alike for the 
period of studies leading directly to the 
first school examination and for that 
leading to the second. If such freedom 
is granted, we look forward to a time 
of progressive experiment in which 
teachers will seek with vision and with 
courage to provide the course and use 
the methods which will best suit the 
capacities and the tastes of their puplls. 
And if progressive experiment is at- 
tempted, it wili provide naturally and 
correctly the detailed answer to the 
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question which at present we can only 
answer by advising that freedom should 
be given for such experiment. 


Aesthelic Capacity Has Been Stunted 


In the second place, we feel that, 
alike for boys and for girls, there has 
been a stunting of esthetic taste and 
capacity owing to the concentration of 
attention upon the studies of the dry 
intellect. Education is not only a prep- 
aration for the doing of work; it: is 
also a preparation for the spending of 
leisure, which, if it is less in amount, 
is perhaps no less in importance than 
work. Nothing can conduce more to 
that right spending of leisure, which 
means so much for true happiness, than 
an eliciting and training of the gift of 
esthetic appreciation. We believe that 
boys, no less than girls, would profit if 
such recognition were given; but recog- 
nizing as we do that, whether from tra- 
dition or from innate taste, the esthetic 
interest is strongly marked in girls. we 
would urge that the provision of fuller 
facilities for its development might 
bring such a liberation and an enhanclng 
of capacity as would affect the whole 
standard and character of the work done 
in girls’ schools. 

In the next place we desire, in view 
of the medical and other evidence which 
we have received, to plead that the pace 
of education in girls’ schools should be 
earefully adjusted to the strength and 
the opportunities for study which may 
be presumed of the average pupil. We 
are not arguing that a special considera- 
tion should be paid to a “ weaker sex, 
or that a lower standard of achievement 
should be expected from girls than that 
which is expected from boys. Under 
the same conditions of health, and 
granted the same freedom from other de- 
mands on their time, there is every 
reason to believe that girls can mateh 
the achievements of boys when they en- 
joy the same tralning. But the con- 
ditions of health are not the same, and 
the freedom from other demands is much 
less for girls than it is for boys. 


Girls Require Shorter School Hours 


Girls are liable to seasons of lowered 
vitality, in which nervous fatigue is 
serious; and they have a part to play in 
the home and its duties which can 
hardly be shirked, even if its effects on 
their studies may be deprecated. If, 
under such conditions and amid such 
distractions, the pace of education in 
girls’ schools were made to keep time 
with that set in schools for boys, it is 
obvious that girls would, in effect, be re- 
quired to do still more than boys in 
order to remain on a level with them. 
We have only to state the requirement 


in order to show its Injustice; and in the 
cause of justice and equality between 
the sexes we may thus suggest that, for 
many girls, a later age for passing ex- 
aminations, and, for all girls, a shorter 
period of school hours, are imperatively 
necessary. 

Finally, we venture to suggest that the 
increasing esprit de corps in school life 
and the growing tendency to organize 
and einphasize all school activities are 
modern developments which stand ln 
need of criticism and control, more par- 
ticularly in girls’ schools. The standard 
of conscientious performance of daty 
was never higher among teachers than it 
is to-day; but the very height of the 
standard of teaching may perhaps in- 
volve risks for the taught. The school 
may displace the family from their af- 
fections; and, again, it may check what 
it is meant to foster—the full and free 
development of individual initiative and 
vigor. The special danger of girls’ 
Schools is that they may become excel- 
lently organized and _ conscientiously 
loyal groups composed of mediocre and 
uniform units. Conscientiousness is a 
virtue, but in the world of edueation it 
may also be a vice, alike in the teacher 
and the taught. 

Efficiency is a precious thing, but 
spontaneity is a very precious thing. In 
the early pioneer days of woman’s edu- 
eation spontaneity and vigor sprang 
from a constant struggle with difficulties, 
The passing of those difficulties is itself 
a difficulty for the present generation. 
It would seem the saddest of paradoxes 
lf the education of women should lose 
its vigor in the day of highly trained 
teachers, all working assiduously, with 
a vastly improved equlpment, among a 
multitude of textbooks. But we need 
not anticipate such a paradox. Teachers 
will do much—very much—for the sake 
of their pupils; they wlll give themselves 
abundantly and unstintizgly. But there 
is a time to withhold as well as a time to 
give; and as they come to learn its 
necessity, teachers who can give will 
know also when and how to withhold. 
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One-Room Schools Are 
Disappearing 


One-room schools are becoming rare 
in Massachusetts as consolidated schools 
increase in number, according to Burr F. 
Jones, State supervisor of elementary 
education. Less than 24 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the day schools of 
that State are in one-room schools. 
Nearly 100 such schools have been aban- 
doned in favor of consolidated schools 
since 1919, when a survey of one-room 
schools was made by Mr. Jones. 
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Educational Service of a 
Great Museum 


Collections Are Loaned to Institutions 
in All Eastern States. Expert Guidance 
Furnished Visiting Students 


E DUCATIONAL institutions in all 

States east of the Mississippi may 
borrow from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, collections of lantern 
slides, mounted photographs, post cards, 
maps and charts, casts, textiles, lumiére 
plates of stained glass, coins, paintings, 
and facsimiles of prints. Besides archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, the slides 
represent the minor arts, musical instru- 
ments, manuscripts, etc., covering broadly 
the various periods of art from early 
Egyptian to nodern American. 

The use of the lending collections is a 
part of the educational service offered 
by the miuseum to public and private 
schools. This service Includes also lec- 
tures at the muSeum and at the schools, 
expert guidance for students visiting the 
museuin, story-telling for children, and 
help of many kinds for _ teachers. 
Although sinall fees are usually charged 
for many of these services, they are all 
free to the public schools of the city. 
For work with elementary schools, 64 
new groups of 1,426 lantern slides have 
been provided during the past year. 
These slides illustrate lectures given by 
the four instructors on the staff of the 
museum. Three classroonis are equipped 
for this work at the museum, and the 
lectures are usually given there, but 
sometimes a lecturer goes to a school, 
taking slides, lantern, and operator, and 
presents the lecture in the school as- 
sembly. 


. Organized Course for Teachers 


Not only the elementary schools bene- 
fit by the museum’s work. Lectures are 
given for students of high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and trade schools, as well 
as for groups of teachers. An organized 
course requiring several years to com- 
plete is given for elementary-school 
teachers, intended primarily for teachers 
whose schools are too far from the mu- 
seum for the classes to visit it. Synopses 
of the talks and selected sets of slides 
are provided for teachers who attend the 
course, so that they can pass on to their 
pupils the advantages of the museum. 
Besides the organized course, short 
series of talks for teachers are given 
on subjects of general interest. 

Teachers of history, fine arts, indus- 
trial arts, and other subjects find ma- 
terial for their work in the museum li- 
brary of more than 39,000 volumes cov- 


ering varled subjects related to art from 
the earliest times to the present and in 
the collection of 50,000 mounted photo- 
graphs which supplement the library’s 
work. These books and photographs 
may be used in the library or in the 
classrooms of the museum. Selected 
groups of photographs have been pre- 
pared for lending to schools, more than 
3,000 being now available for this pur- 
pose. Study rooms containing dupli- 
cates and surplus collections not on ex- 
hibition in the regular galleries are open 
to all students without charge. 

A children’s bulletin, describing the 
collections in story form, is issued quar- 
terly. Stories are told for children at 
Sunday “story hours.” 
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‘Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


To study child welfare in all its phases, 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held its 
twenty-seventh annual convention at 
Louisville, Ky., April 23-28. Round ta- 
ble conferences were held on such sub- 
jects as child hygiene, home education, 
recreation and social standards, kiuder- 
garten extension, and better films. Mr. 
George Colvin, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Kentucky, spoke on the 
rights of the child in a democracy. The 
economic value of education was discussed 
by Dr. William FE. Clark of Mempliis, 
Tenn, Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Hducation, also 
addressed the convention. 
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‘Schoolmen’s Week ” Successfully 
Observed Again 


Pennsylvania educators and others in- 
terested in the advancement of education 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring States 
held their tenth annual ‘“ Schoolmen’s 
Week,” April 12-14, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Rearrangement of 
school districts, grouping by abilities in 
secondary schools, the junior high school, 
and the State program for teacher train- 
ing were among the subjects discussed 
at the various meetings. Harlan Upde- 
graff, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, University of Pennsylvania, was 
chairman of the general committee which 
arranged the conference. 


Ww 


The Constitution of the United States 
must be taught in all public and private 
schools of Idaho, beginning with the 
sixth grade and continuing through all 
of the higher institutions, according to 
a law passed recently by the legislature. 
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Offers Special Courses in 
Neuropsychiatry 


Veterans’ Bureau Trains Physicians as 
Specialists in Mental Diseases. Eminent 
Instructors and Favorable Conditions 


O PROVIDE expert attention for vet- 

erans suffering from nervous and 
mental diseases, the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau offers a four-month course 
in neuropsychiatry for a limited number 
of physicians who intend to continue in 
the service of the bureau for at least 
two years after completing the course. 
The main part of the course is given at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Government 
institution for the insane at Washington, 
where 4,000 patients are receiving treat- 
ment, and the students have the oppor- 
tunity for practical work wlth these pa- 
tients. Case histories of more than 
20,000 discharged patients are also avail- 
able for study. All classes of nervous 
and mental diseases are represented in 
this hospital; other public hospitals of 
Washington provide clinics for the study 
of milder types of these diseases. 

A systematic and comprehensive course 
has been carefully outlined. It consists 
of 186 lectures and demonstrations and 
about 480 hours of clinical and labora- 
tory work. The instruction includes the 
Necessary reviews of the fundamentals, 
followed by clinics and lectures on the 
various forms of mental and nervous dis- 
eases and on endocrinology. Special at- 
tention is given to diagnostic methods, 
the general care of patients, and methods 
of treatment. 

General problems of hospital adminis- 
tration, medico-legal questions, psycho- 
metric examinations, and other related 
mInatters are dealt with in the course. 
Lectures are given by members of the 
staff of St Elizabeths and by representa- 
tives of the medical departments of the 
Army, the Navy, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Besides the 
regular lecturers, a number of other 
eminent neurologists and psychlatrists 
come from various parts of the country 
to speak on special topics. 

It is expected to give this kind of 
course twice a year as long as the bu- 
reau’s need for specialists in this work 
continues. Every applicant must show 
that he is qualified for this work and 
must sign a statement that he intends to 
continue in the service of the bureau for 
at least two years. Students receive a 
salary of $166 per month while taklng 
the course. Upon satisfactory completion 
ot the course they are eligible to ap- 
pointment at a salary of $3,000 a year or 
more, 
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Well Equipped for Music 


Instruction 


Eastman Schoo! of Music, University of 
Rochester, Furnishes Unusual Facilities. 
Special Provision for Organ Practice 


OMPLETE provision for instruction 
in music is made by the Kastman 
School of Music, a department of the 
University of Rochester, in a special 
building which will accommodate 2,000 
students. No pains have been spared to 
make the building beautiful, as well as 
perfect in acoustics, in ventilation and 
lighting, in equipment, and in adaptation 
to various types of instruction. 
Auditorium Js Heart of Building 


The heart of the building is Kilbourn 
Hall, a small auditorium, seating 500, for 
recitals and chamber music. It isa beau- 
tiful room of perfect acoustics, provided 
with a large four-manual organ and full- 
stage equipment for concerts, dramatics, 
01 motion pictures. It is approached by 
two grand corridors, the one on the first 
floor being the main entrance to the 
school and the one on the second floor 
serving as a special promenade or recep- 
tion hall for guests at concerts. ‘This 
corridor is reached by a marble stair- 
way, and on the walls are paintings by 
famous artists. ‘These pictures are from 
current exhibitions of the memorial art 
gallery of ihe university and are changed 
from time to time. 

Both of these corridors connect di- 
rectly with the Eastman Theater, which 
when finished will be used for motion- 
picture performances most of the time, 
and once a week for concerts by orches- 
tras and visiting artists. This theater 
seats 3,400 persons. ‘The inscription over 
the entrance reads, “ Erected MCMXNII 
for the enrichment of community life.” 
An orchestra of 50 pieces and one of the 
largest and finest organs in the country 
will supply the music for motion pic- 
tures. 

Combine Academic Work with Music 


Four groups of students are served by 
the school. The first group consists of 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
music, who take the equivalent of one 
full year in the college of arts and 
science beside a full and exacting course 
of training in music. Forty-three can- 
didates for this degree are enrolled. 
The second group consists of candidates 
for Eastman Music School certificates, 
who are given work in music closely par- 
allel to that done by the candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree, but who do not 
take work in the college of arts and 
science. Both of these groups must have 
had a preliminary education equal to 
that which is required for admission to 
college. Forty-three students are pre- 
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paring for the degree and 62 for the cer- 
tificate. The third and fourth groups 
constitute the majority of students, and 
include, respectively, young people who 
are not yet ready for college and special 
students who are not taking the full 
course but are studying for advancement 
in work with some special instrument or 
with the voice. College preparatory 
work is not required of these two groups. 

Many pianos have been placed in the 
studios, and excellent organ equipment 
has been furnished, including two 3- 
manual organs and nine 2-manual prac- 
tice organs, beside a special organ for 
persons studying for positions in motion- 
picture theaters. 

wy 


Commercial Education Conference 
at Columbia 


School opportunities and business 
needs were considered at a commercial 
education conference held by the United 
States Bureau of Education in conjunc- 
tion with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, at Columbia, 
April 12. Among the speakers were 
Edwin ©. Wade, superintendent of 
schools, Florence, 8. C.; A. J. Thack- 
ston, superintendent of schools, Orange- 
burg, S. C.; W. D. Melton, president, 
University of South Carolina, and George 
E. Olson, dean, school of commerce, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. The chair- 
man of the conference was Glen Levin 
Swiggett, of the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN 
THIS NUMBER 


| Differentiation of Curricula Between 
the Sexecta=) etm 
- British Consultative Committee 
Door of Educational Hope Opened 
to Thousands - Charles G. Maphis 
Massachusetts Survey of Higher Ed- 
ucation - - - George F. Zook 
A London Experiment in Dilution - 
A London Correspondent 
Organization of Public Instruction in 
Hawai - Vaughan MacCaughcy 
Practical Physical Education Pro- 
gram - ~ Dorothy Hutchinson 
“Book Review Days” for Eighth- 
Grade Pupils - Ruth M. Paxson 
Inter and Intra Institutional Athletic 
Nctivities ite) aL=intennn n-ne 
- Elizabeth Burchenal, Chairman 
Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Laura Underhill Koehn 
The Teaching of Modern Langages 
in Holland - - - P.A. Diels 
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Discuss Proper Use of 
Motion Pictures 


Committee of National Education Asso- 
ciation Meet Representatives of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 


O STUDY the use of educational mo- 

tion pictures, a committee of the 
National Education Association, headed 
by Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of the 
school of education, University of Chi- 
cago, met recently with representatives 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. The latter organi- 
gation has recently contributed $5,000 
through Will H. Hays, director, which 
will be used in studying the several 
phases of the problem of instruction 
through the use of films. 

The committee will prepare a specimen 
pedagogical film, and will examine the 
various films now in the vaults of the 
distributors to find out what parts of 
them are suitable for use in schools. It 
is expected that it will be possible to re- 
edit and revise many of these films so 
that they will be suitable for instruc- 
tional use. An inquiry will be made into 
the procedure for distribution of films 
pow followed in various cities, and a 
man will be employed to visit cities in 
which the plan for distribution is suc- 
cessfully operated, so as to collect the 
best ideas for carrying on this work. 


Methods of Teaching by Films 


How to use motion pictures to best 
advantage for teaching purposes will be 
the subject of careful study, so as to de- 
cide such questions as whether the pic- 
tures should be shown to pupils before, 
during, or after recitations. The com- 
mittee will also consider various school 
subjects to determine which topics will 
give the best results when taught by the 
motion-picture method. 

Since conditions in schools are differ- 
ent from those in commercial theaters, 
educators interested in the use of motion 
pictures are favoring a change in the 
present laws that will allow teachers to 
operate the motion-picture machines in- 
stend of requiring licensed operators. 
It was stated at the meeting that a pro- 
posed uniform law on this subject has 
been prepared and that its passing will 
be urged before several State legislatures 
next year. In this connection the neces- 
sity of making machines that can be op- 
erated by teachers was considered. 

In a discussion of the high cost of mo- 
tion pictures in schools it was suggested 
that, as a measure of economy, schedules 
should be prepared for routing films, 
so that every educational film would be 
in use virtually all the time. 
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Library Development in the 
Southern States 


Signs of Progress on Every Hand. Library Extension in the South 

Chiefly a Rural Problem. Cities and Towns May Establish Public 

Libraries. Important County Library Laws. Library Commissions 
Maintained in Majority of States 


By JNO. J. TIGERT 
United States Commissioner of Education 


80,000,000 boys and girls of school age and in the great 

task of informing an even greater host of Americans 
who have passed beyond the pale of the conventional school but 
have not escaped the process of education, the opportunity to 
confer, to think, and to plan with those who handle the books 
of the Nation, its stores of knowledge and information comes 
as an earnest call of duty. 

The skill of the craftsman is depend- 
ent upon the fitness of hls tools for the 
expression of his art, and the teacher is 
more dependent upon suitable and ample 
books than upon any other accessories 


T ONE who {s concerned with the education of nearly 


to make scholars. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE, 1923 


OSTLY apparatus and splendid 
cabinets have no magical power 


all circumstances under God, 
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Recent Progress in Musical 
Instruction 


Growing Strength and Prestige of Music as an Educational Subject. 

High-School Credit for Outside Study. School Orchestras of Sym- 

phonic Proportions. Cultivation of Musical Appreciation. Definite 
Vocal Technic in Elementary Schools : 


By WILL EARHART 
Director of Music, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


until the twentieth century was well begun, almost negligi- 

ble. In the years following a great advance was made. 
Courses in harmony and in appreciation of music and instruc- 
tion in not only orchestral and band ensemble but, in some 
cases, in the technic of band and orchestra instruments, were 
added in astonishing numbers to the chorus practice that had 
earlier constituted the sole musical en- 
deavor in most high schools. The prac- 
tice of giving high-school credit for 
“outside” study, i. e«, the study of spe- 
cialized musical technic under teachers 
outside the school,.also grew to rela- 


[inst te tre in musie in our public high schools was, 


As a man is, in 
the 


for the effective infusion and imparta- 
tion of knowledge. Whatever new aids 
to instruction are being introduced by 
science or discovery into the schoolroom 
from day to day, and whatever the 
future may unfold, we can assure our- 
selves that the teacher will always be 
the most important factor in the success 
of the school, and the book will always 
remain the most necessary adjunct to 
the successful teacher. Not even the 
oft-mentioned log with Mark Hopkins 
seated on one end and Garfield on the 
other end could make a satisfactory 
institution of learning wlthout some 
books. Therefore it is not strange that 
we who are primarlly interested in 


master of his own fortune, so is he 
the maker of his own mind. The 
Creator has so constituted the human 
intellect that it can grow only by its 
own action; and it will certainly and 


necessarily grow. Every man must, 


therefore, educate himself. His 
books and his teachers are but his 
helps; the work is his. A man is 
not educated until he has the ability 
to summon, in an emergency, his 
mental powers in vigorous exercise 
to effect his proposed object.— 
Daniel Webster. 


tively great proportions. 

An inquiry into the extent of the 
study of music in high schools, accord- 
ingly, became a matter of interest in 
itself, and closely allied with such inter- 
est was the question of the practice of 
colleges in accepting high-school credits 
in musie as entrance credits, and in 
giving credit for the study of music 
during the college term. 

Much of the high-school muse of the 
past was worthy of small credit in 
either high school or college; but it was 
believed that more advanced study of 
music in high schools, such as was be 
coming common, was entirely worthy of 
eredit. Yet students in high-school music 


schools should feel that there is a most intimate correlation in 
our work, efforts, and success with those who conserve, enlarge, 
and extend the use of books. 

The general theme of thls meeting Is library extension. 
Because of the fact that you have seen fit to come southward 
and since the need of library extension is greater in our 
southland than in any other section of America, it seemed 
desirable to confine my part of the discussion of the theme to 
our Southern States. 


An address before the Hot Springs meeting of the American Library 
Association. 
(Continued on page 282,) 
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classes were often prospective college students and needed 
their full quota of college entrance credits; and these, unless 
music were included, they could not gain unless they sacrificed 
their study of music at a tline when, as a skill, it required 
assiduous application. 

Under the direction of the National Education Associatlon 
and the Music Teachers’ National Association a joint com- 
mittee undertook a study of music instruction in high schools 
and colleges in 1921. ‘Two members of this committee were 


A more extended discussion of this subject by Mr. Earhart wil} 


appear in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 20. 
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members of the educational council of 
the Musie Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence. The council, therefore, further 
aceredited the committee and gave it 
aid. The report of the committee was 
published by the Bureau of Education 
as Bulletin, 1921, No. 9. More than any 
other evidence this report gives conclu- 
sive proof of the growing strength and 
prestige of mnsic as an educational sub- 
ject. Also its publication and distribu- 
tion will lead to serious consideration by 
officials of colleges and high schools of 
their practice with relation to music as 
compared with that of other institutions 
of their type. The result will certainly 
be to stimulate further the serious study 
of music; and the publicatlon must 
accordingly be reckoned as a significant 
step taken in the last biennium. 

The educational council of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference also 
formulated ‘a plan for giving  high- 
school credit for the study of music 
uuder “outside” teachers. The growth 
of this practice would have been still 
greater had it not been for the suspi- 
ecion with which it was regarded, first, 
beeause of the dangers inherent in its 
administration and, secondly, because 
organized effort and authoritative pro- 
nouncement had not yet been given to 
it in sufficient measure. In 1922 the 
educational council submitted to the 
conference a plan for supervising, regu- 
lating, and accrediting such study. The 
plan was adopted unanimously by the 
conference. It has since been made 
official for the State of Pennsylvania, so 
its career of usefulness has already 
begun. . 


State Director Has Accomplished Much 


Three State departments of public in- 
struction are now employing a State 
director of music. In each of these, the 
position was first established in 1919, or 
later. In Pennsylvania, a complete re- 
organization and extension of the State 
department of public instruction has been 
made, and the new and strengthened de- 
partment has not only engaged a State 
director of music, but has ably assisted 
him in making far-reaching improve- 
ments in the status of music and the 
teaching of it in the State. 

Following is a brief list of accomplish- 
ments that have already been made 
since the director of music assumed 
office: 

1. Music is considered a major sub- 
ject, with adequate time allotment. 

2. The State assumes the same respon- 
sibility for the training and certifica- 
tion of its teachers of music as it does 
for its teachers of English or mathe- 
matics, 


“musical quality, 
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3. Definite musical attainment is re- 
quired for every elementary school 
teacher’s certificate, 

4, Adequate training in music is now 
offered in normal schools. Music is re- 
quired of all normal school students, and 
attractive salaries have made it possi- 
ble to secure strong teachers. 

5. A’sylabus for music in elementary 
schools and in high schools is now in 
print. (The syllabus for elementary 
schools is the one adopted by the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. ) 

6. A plan for giving high-school credit 
for the study of specialized musical 
technic under teachers outside the school 
has been submitted and authorized for 
the State. 

7. A Pennsylvania State music week 
was proclaimed and was widely observed 
in 1922 and will be observed again in 
1923. 

The adoption of fixed and proper stand- 
ards of attainment in Pennsylvania for 
the grade teacher in music and the super- 
visor of music is an attainment of prime 
importance. Musie will not hold the 
place it deserves in our schools, or de- 
serve the place it should hold, until 
school authorities everywhere take meas- 
ures to safeguard its teaching such as 
they take for other subjects. The pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania in this and other 
respects is so comprehensive that it de- 
serves to be cited as above. 


Continued Development Since 1905 


Before 1905 school orchestras and 
bands, as a feature of school music gen- 
erally, were few in number and modest 
in instrumentation and capability. There 
has been continual development since 
that time, but the movement has gained 
so greatly in impetus in late years that 
the progress of earlier years is almost 
overshadowed. The past two years have 
seen orchestral and band ensemble take 
place as a regular and integral feature 
of school music, upon which supervisors 
expend quite as much systematic effort, 
proportionately to the numbers of pupils 
involved, as they expend on the vocal 
features of their work. The course for 
training supervisors indorsed by the mu- 
sic supervisors conference in 1921 ex- 
pressly provides training in the technic 
of orchestral instruments and in orches- 
tration, 8 hours out of 120 required for 
graduation being prescribed for such 
study. No junior or senior high school 
of any pretensions with respect to its 
music program is now without its or- 
chestra, and many elementary schools 
maintain or encourage the organization 
of small ensemble groups which prac- 
tice faithfully orchestral or concerted 
music of good musical quality with re- 
sults that are at least comparable, as to 
with the results at- 


tained in vocal practice. Many thou- 
sands of dollars, in ever-increasing 
amount, are expended annually in the 
purehase of orchestral and band instru- 
ments, which become school property 
and are loaned, under suitable safc- 
guards, to pupils who will prosecute the 
study of them and use them in ensemble 
practice. 

The orchestras meanwhile have in- 
creased greatly in size, in instrumenta- 
tion, and in proficiency. Many are of 
symphonie proportions and are playing 
well music of symphonic character. 
French horns, oboes, and bassoons, once 
unknown to the high-school orchestra, 
and instruments even more rare, are how 
frequently found. Bands, while not so 
numerous as orchestras, and not capable 
of playing, by reason of their instru- 
mentation, as high a grade of music 
as orchestras, have experienced a pro- 
portionate development. 


Violin Instruction increasingly Popular 


But instruction in instrumental music 
in public schools has not stopped with 
the training of ensemble groups. Class 
instruction in violin, which had its be- 
ginning in England, soon found place in 
this country. For many years it was 
restricted to a few large cities. Slowly 
at first, but in the past few years with 
extraordinary rapidity, it has been 
adopted in other cities and towns. Its 
latest advance has been one of recognized 
integration into a regular system of 
school musie pratice. Literature on the 
subject, consisting of graded material 
to be used in instruction, handbooks for 
teachers, discussions of methods, results, 
and administrative problems, has begun 
to make its appearance and already has 
assumed fair proportions. Meanwhile, 
the practice has spread so rapidly that 
it has outrun Statistical inquiry and rec- 
ord. Towus of 10,000 to 20,000 popula- 
tion frequently have one or two hundred 
school pupils receiving class instruction 
in violin. One large city reports 3,100 
pupils receiving such instruction. In 
the aggregate there are many thousands 
of such pupils in the United States; but 
the exact number must remain conjec- 
tural for some time, because the growth 
continues to outstrip the facilities for 
gathering information. Most of this in- 
struction is given during school hours in 
some schoolroom that can be released for 
a time for the purpose; otherwise, the 
schoolrooms are utilized after school 
hours. Sometimes the instruction is at 
public expense, the instructors being reg- 
ularly employed by the local board of 
education. In other cases the pupils 
pay a small fee per lesson, from 10 to 
25 cents usually, and the board of educa- 
tion provides only the room and building 
facilities and the instruction books. The 

(Continued on page 229.) 
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Ample Justification for the 
Kindergarten 


Facilitates Early Entrance to First Grade and Expedites 

School Progress, Enriches the Store of Concepts, Presents 

a Brimming Cup of Simon-Pure Joy, Offers Education 
in Social Adjustment 


By W. T. ROOT 
Professor of Elementary Psycho'ogy, University of Pittsburgh 


garten? is one of the questions 

most frequently asked by mothers. 
This is a hopeful sign and indicates that 
we no longer feel that the earliest years 
of life are intellectually, emotionally, 
esthetically, socially, and hygienically of 
little import. However, I fear that all 
too often education is a synonym for 
the limited field of the purely intellec- 
tual, while the intellectual is a synonym 
for the formation of academic habits of 
a rather clerical nature—of immense 
value, but magnified out of all propor- 
tion both by parent and teacher even in 
this nineteen twenty-third year of our 
Lord. Now, what I wish to show is the 
importance of prefirst-grade training, and 
I shall attempt to outline the various 
phases of education that must be con- 
sidered of at least equal importance 
with the “ three R’s.” 


Is it Beneficial or Harmful? 


Let us begin at the most vulnerable 
point; let us ask, Does the kindergarten 
fit or unfit the child for grade work? Is 
it a kindergarten or a hindergarten? 
Fortunately, a recent and very interest- 
ing study by W. J. Peters (Journal Edu- 
eational Research, February, 1923) en- 
titled “ The progress of the kindergarten 
pupils in the elementary grades” has 
attempted to answer this question. Mr. 
Peters has gone to a tremendous amount 
of trouble to trace through the first five 
grades the school careers of 187 pupils 
who had attended and 187 who had not 
attended kindergarten. 

Mr, Peters now raises the question as 
to the time required for each group to 
complete the first five grades. 187 times 
5 equals 935 years, the total time that 
would be required by either group to 
prepare for the sixth grade, assuming no 
failures and no grade skipping. By a 
strange coincidence, each group com- 
pleted the five grades in 923 years, or at 
a saving of 12 years, which interpreted 


Ge I send my child to kinder- 


An address delivered before the Pittsburgh 
meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union, 


goes to show that the kindergarten is at 
least not a hindergarten. 

This is not all, for it was found that 
the kindergarten group averaged 3.4 
months younger than the nonkindergar- 
ten group. Hence on completing the 
fifth grade the kindergarten group was 
found to have saved 187 times 3.4 
months, or 53 years, of human life. If 
we accept the average edult wage as 
$1,000 a year, then a_ kindergarten 
teacher with a class of 24 has saved the 
State $6,400 in future wages with each 
group she teaches. Mr. Peters concludes 
as follows: 


Kindergarten Children Progress Faster 


“The investigation shows that chil- 
dren trained in tle kindergarten can 
make the same progress as older chil- 
dren not so trained, all other things be- 
ing equal. It follows logically that a 
kindergarten group will proceed faster 
than a group of the same age and intel- 
ligence who have not had kindergarten 
training. Therefore the kindergarten ex- 
pedites school life. Intelligence being 
constant, kindergarten training makes it 
possible to meet the first-grade situation 
at an earlier age. When we are able to 
control the age factor the gain will show 
directly in educational progress in the 
elementary grades.” 

Science has thus justified the existence 
of the kindergarten as a purely economic 
matter. However, one is reminded of 
the Chinaman who was puzzled by the 
constant recurrent remark of Americans, 
“T must save time.” He finally asked, 
“What do you do with the time after 
you save it?” 

Now, in the future, if any one is so 
bold as to suggest that the kindergarten 
is an educational “ frill,” sharply call 
him to task by pointing out that a 
kindergarten saves the State $6,400 a 
year by inducing a grade precocity of 3.4 
months per child. 


Pay for Themselves in Time Saved 


But man does not live by bread alone 
nor by the multiplication table solely 
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so far as that goes. And while I am 
overjoyed to bring the glad tidings that 
kindergartners are not hindergartners 
and that they actually pay in solid cash 
for themselves in years of school life 
saved, I want to justify their existence 
on grounds that seem to me vastly more 
important. 


Theory of the Kindergarten is Sound 


To begin with, on purely academic 
grounds the theory of kindergarten 
teaching is sound. We must first build 
up a large diversified group of concepts 
before we easily pass to analysis. We 
must go from the known to the unknown 
—-so glibly said, so seldom followed. 
Concepts of the commonest things are 
conspicuous by their absence in dealing 
with the child entering school. The 
complaint is often made that the con- 
cepts secured in the kindergarten are 
not pertinent in first grade work. Per- 
haps so, the real issue is: Are tliese con- 
cepts of use and do they add zest and 
give pleasure to the child at that time? 
If so, the ideas are justified provided 
they do not actually impair future 
learning. And, thanks to Mr. Peters, we 
now know they do not. But I fear all 
of us are addicted to the habit of de- 
manding utility and preparing for re- 
mote happiness. To me, a robin, a story, 
a dance that have given joy now and 
here need no other exeuse or justification 
for having filled a child’s life. It is bad, 
exceedingly bad, philosophy to spend all 
of childhood preparing for adulthood, 
and all of adulthood preparing for the 
hereafter. It is like the illusive fata 
morgana that tricked the early emigrant. 
The present has a right to exist for its 
intrinsic worth, its intrinsic capacity to 
give joy without apologies to the future. 
Part of the difficulty with school folk 
is bad philosophy; a failure to realize 
the justification of joy, pure joy, in- 
terest, pure interest—here and now with- 
out reference to any future use. 


A Mistake to Become Apologetic 


Kindergartners make a mistake when 
they become apologetic in the face of crit- 
icism of being nonutilitarian. Too often 
the school man has his sight adjusted 
for some future good, some remote reg- 
imen. And to mauy, if expenditure of 
school time and school money cau not be 
justified in terms of academle habits and 
utilitarian information, the time is 
wasted. I doubt if hours of joy, hours 
spent arousing general interest in life 
and things about us, are ever wasted, 
even in the purely utilitarian sense; for 
the driving force of love and interest in 
all that is is more powerful than all else 
in the world. Is this a part of your 
philosophy and belief? If so, you may 
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serenely face the attacks of the school 
reginientizey. I think most of us can sym- 
pathize with the kindergarten child who 
on being asked on entering the first 
grade how he liked it replied: “ The 
teacher takes all of my good ideas away 
and gives me her bad ones.” YFortu- 
nately, as indicated on this program over 
and over the day of antithesis between 
kindergarten and first grade is rapidly 
passing. 

I would, then, justify the kindergarten 
for the brimming ‘cup of simon-pure joy 
it brings to hundreds of thousands of 
children, and for the enrichment of con- 
cepts it brings to the vital job of living 
childhood exuberantly and efficiently and 
in all of its fullness. I say, I justify, 
regardless whether one iota of benefit 
be bequeathed to the first grade or not, 
or to the child’s future vocationalization. 

The content of the little child's mind 
is an unknown and unexplored realm to 
most parents and teachers. And whether 
rich concepts help directly or not in the 
mechanics of reading, every refinement 
of the apperceptive mass must, in the 
long run, increase the pleasure, the un- 
derstanding, and the interest the child 
will take in the concrete and the real, 


Content of Children’s Minds 


I never miss a chance to draw the at- 
tention of kindergartners and primary 
teachers to the classic article of G. S. 
Hall on ‘ The content of children’s minds 
on entering school.” (Ped. Sem., Vol. I, 
p. 189.) Each child was sounded as to 
his knowledge of some of the most com- 
mon things that surround him. The fol- 
lowing selected list of concepts is quite 
suggestive. Note that the high percent- 
age of ignorance so frequently concerus 
ideas about which the kindergartner has 
built her daily plays and games. 

Name of the objeet or concept and per 


cent of ehildren in Boston ignorant 
of tt. 


Beehive. .208 2s 2eee =. eee 80 
ClOWescsscssss=—— 22 eee ee 7 
Bluebirdi]= 22.2222 ee Ns ba 
ANG=Sa.soS55. 520 s55oee eee aos eee 65. 5 
Robin's. 2-2. eee 60. 5 
SpaitroWre. 225 See ee eee 57. 5 
Slicep S522. 05s eae ee a eee 54 
Be@e ess os) eee ee ee 52 
Progiea-o-- oe eee 22 ee ee eee 50 
WORM a=— = oe 5 eee ee ee 22 
COWweteosos 2 sossssnce. eee oe 18.5 
Growing) wheatsea=e=- oS eee 92.5 
mit lees Seen aos eee 91.5 
Onketree==— Seen = = eee re 87 
Blantedta seed------..._ ==. ee ee 63 
Growillg @potavoes====aa=== ae ee 61 
Growinggciapess =. _-_S. aee  ee 53 
GroWingachenrics==—=———— == _ 46 
Growinc apples a= a ee ee 21 
Where are the ankles_________________ 65.5 
Where is the waist-_--__________ pier (Si, a) 
Wihere arcatheships==———————— =e ae 45 
Where are the knuckles_____-__-______ 36 
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Where ire thevelbowsee--- = =-=—— == 25 
The right andwletianninde==— === = == 21.5 
Cheek 24_ 322-2 ae 2... eee 18 
Foreheadt.2__-_ See 5. eee S- 15 
Throat! 2.22225 ee ee 13.5 
Stomach=222 5 Ssaeeewe = eee, 6 
What season it is 222___-_= ae = 75.5 
Conception) of an island] = 2]222- =. 87.5 
Conception of a beach __._____________ 55. 5 
Conception of a triangle ____-___.-__-__ 92 
Conception Of aesquaree.- 2] —. een 06 
Conception oijagcircle == 35 
Seen avfilee- 2. a eee 65 
Sech: a ploy 2S eee Se 64.5 
Sec: ahives= 2 ee oe ee en 61 
Seen a bricklayer at work—--__________= 44.5 
Secn a shoemaker at work _____-______ Aul89 
That leather things come from animals_ 98. 5 
Origin of cotton thingsi=- se... .—=.———— 90 
What flour is made of ______-___-_-____ 89 
Shapelofithenworld.=.—=————————=———— 70. 3 
Origin of woolen things--_________-___ 6Y 
Oricinsoft butter... =— eee 50.5 
Origin of meat (from animals)_--_---~ 48 
Sourcesof milk 2222322222 -222222—— = 20. 5 
Never been in the country___--___---__ 35.5 
Per cent 
Per cent | Per cent | of igno- 
Name of the object of | of igno- | of igno- | rance in 
concept. Tance in | rancein | 64 kin- 
150 girls. | 150 boys. | dergarten 
children. 
Beehive al 75 61 
PAO os ie we 59 60 26 
Squirrel. . 69 50 43 
Robin 69 44 29 
Sheep 67 47 40 
Growing potatoes...... 55 54 34 
Rips icc sqosmcsaseeeeee 88 92 68 
Ankles: seeneses eeeres 58 52 38 
Elbows. seco eee 19 32 12 
What season it is...... 59 50 41 
Island PoC vo sc.2 eee 74 73 55 
Beaten ..o.2 cesses 82 49 | 32 
RIVCL. cece eee 38 44 3 


Method of Scoring Was Generous 


Regarding the method of scoring the 
concepts, Hall says: ‘If the child says 
it has seen a cow, but when asked its 
size points to its own finger-nail or hand 
and says, so big, as not infrequently 
occurs, the inference is that it has at 
most only seen a picture of a cow, and 
thinks its size produced therein, and 
accordingly he is set down as deficient 
on that question. If, however, he is 
correct in size, but calls the color blue, 
does not know it as the source of mllk, 
or that it has horns or hoofs—several 
errors of the latter order were generally 
allowed.” This gives an idea of the 
generous method of scoring. 

Concerning the superiority of kinder- 
garten children he says: ‘Column 6 


shows in a striking way the advantage 


of the kindergarten children, without 
regard to nationallty, over all others. 
Most of the latter tested were from the 
charity kindergartens, so that superior 
intelllgence of home surroundings can 
hardly be assumed. * * * Of nearly 
80 primary teachers questloned as to 
the difference between children from the 
kindergarten and others, 4 saw no dif- 
ference, and all the rest thought them 


better fitted for school work, instancing 
superior use of language, skill with the 
hand and slate, quickuess, power of ob- 
servation, singing, number, love of work, 
neatness, politeness, or freedom from 
benumbing school-bashfulness. Many 
thought them at first more restless and 
talkative.” 

Hall then concludes: ‘I. That there is 
next to nothing of pedagog'ec value the 
knowledge of which it is safe to assume 
at the outset of school life. II. The best 
preparation parents can give thelr chil- 
dren for good school training is to make 
them acquainted with natural objects, 
especially with the sights and sounds of 
the country. III. Every teacher on start- 
ing with a new class or in a new locality 
to make sure that his efforts along some 
lines are not utterly lost, should under- 
take te explore carefully, section by sec- 
tion, children’s minds with all the tact 
and ingenuity he can command and ac- 
quire, to determine exactly what is 
shown; and every normal-school pupil 
should undertake work of the same kind 
as an essential part of his training. IV. 
The concepts which are most common in 
the children of a given locality are the 
earliest to be acquired, while the rare 
ones are later.” 

Enough said. The actual ignorance 
found doubly justifies the kindergartner 
if for no other reason than that she 
used the prefirst-grade period to build 
out the hundreds and hundreds of com- 
mon but none the less lacking or faulty 
concepts of the child. 


Emotions of Childhood Leave Distinct Effect 


Considering next the emotional. A 
very important and relatively new field 
is here opened up. One may discouut the 
Freudian claims pretty generously and 
yet the fact remains that the emotions 
of early childhood leave a distinct after 
effect in consciousness. The emotion- 
reflex conditions and the emotionaliza- 
tion of habits are matters of the greatest 
moment. Doing—joyously, confidently, 
reliantly—is of the first importance from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene. To 
avoid forming or to rid the mind of an 
inferiority complex is a mental thera- 
peutic measure as practical as surgery 
or materia medica—just a little more 
illusive, that’s all. To turn a shrinking, 
morbid, self-centered, esthetically unsee- 
ing child into a joyous unconsciously co- 
operative being is worth while; immeas- 
urably to the little one concerned—and 
indirectly, but none the less actually, to 
that vague impersonal thing, the state. 
In brief, the kindergarten justifies itself 
in the many, many cases in which it 
helps the child to find himself emotion- 
ally and socially. 
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Within recent years, the work in ab- 
normal psychology and in psychiatry 
have revealed the faet that a large num- 
ber of the functional disturbances of 
adolescence and adult life have their ori- 
gin in the fears, the suppressions, the 
social maladjustments or nonadjustments 
of early childhood. The free, informal, 
sympathetic attention every kindergart- 
ner gives to the emotional needs, to the 
socialization of each child has an ineal- 
eculable therapeutic value, I feel sure, in 
the lives of thousands of chidren. 


Helps to Make Soctal Contacts Successfully 


And now let us turn to the socializa- 
tion of the child. Since the Great War 
we have often wearled of the endless dis- 
cussions on Americanization and social- 
ization. But isn’t this wearying empha- 
sis slmply the proof of the importance of 
this Intangible thing we sémetimes call 
cooperation? The kindergarten is a god- 
send In this respect. Mecently, I heard 
a very intelligent parent say that she 
could supply all that the kindergarten 
gave much better than it could except 
for the education In soclal adjustment. 
She was right in regard to this last 
item; her child, an only one, precocious 
and well provided with every intellectual 
and cultural stimulus, was sadly unable 
to make the simplest social contacts suc- 
cessfully. Cooperation, teamwork, un- 
selfishness, all these are far better devel- 
oped under the free directed play of the 
kindergarten than anywhere else. The 
very informality of the kindergarten 
makes for superiority along this line 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being” 
is trite to our ears but not to our methods 
of thinking and living. Incidentally, 
but none the less systematically, to di- 
rect the attention to the beautiful has 
always been the quintessence of kinder- 
gartening. To love the beautiful is life; 
to be indifferent to the beautiful is 
merely to exist. And hasn’t it been in- 
teresting to watch the lovely little beauty 
fests (daily affairs in the kindergarten 
room) slowly invade the stern regimen 
of the graded system? 


Improves Social, Personal, and Hygienic Habits 


I have classified as hygienie and per- 
sonal a miscellaneous group of social 
habits. Clean hands, carefully hung-up 
coats, neatly sorted toys and materials, 
eare about drinking cups, hundreds of 
erystallized best ways of doing things, 
all should be emphasized and thoroughly 
elbodied in the prefirst-grade habit 
formations, The informal nature of the 
kindergarten, along with the patient and 
skillful use of group control, are psycho- 
logically sound in every respect. To incul- 
eate general habits of a social, personal, 


and hygienie order, informally and inei- 
dentally, while leaving to the future the 


“more refined and exacting habits of a 


muscular or mental nature, is certainly 
good, viewed psychologieally or lhygieni- 
eally. 


Primary Schools Adopt Kindergarten Methods 


The informal character of klndergar- 
ten work has been felt by many to be a 
menace to the social regimentation and 
order. In fact, this is the basis for the 
most frequent objection to kindergarten 
teaching. The question as to whether 
direct, regimentated teaching, or in- 
formal, indirect suggestion is better las 
been decided, undoubtedly, in favor of 
the latter. The scholarly work of Keat- 
ing’s Suggestion in Edueation polnts 
cut clearly that the more indirect, the 
more effective is any attempt at moral 
instruction. Direct preachments, formal 
routine presentation, and precise arti- 
ficial rules of conduct may be necessary 
for the handling of big classes of older 
children where a very large amount of 
informational material must be imparted ; 
but with little children, and all of us, 
whenever possible, the Indirect sugges- 
tive, personal, individualized method of 
learning, both morally and Intellectually, 
is conceded to be preferable. For many 
years I have been interested in the teach- 
ing of little children. I have been pleased 
and often amused to see one after an- 
other of the informal, free-play methods 
of the kindergarten find their way into 
primary teaching. Recently, I visited 
a large number of the more advanced 
types ot experimental elementary scliools, 
I saw naturalized discipline, freedom, 
deference to individual needs, all of 
which have an old as well as famlliar 
sound ,to the kindergartner. ‘The _ in- 
formal methods of the kindergarten have, 
witllin the past few years, been paid 
the highest compliment; they have been 
adopted by the elementary grades at 
large. While informal methods do not 
bring the easily measurable product that 
punctilious mass drills do; it is generally 
recognized to-day that in the long run 
they more than repay in preserving in- 
dividuality, in developing resourcefulness, 
and in making for happiness and love 
ot knowledge. 


To summarize: 

1. The experimental evidence goes to 
show that prefirst-grade education as 
earried on by kindergartners does not 
hinder the work of the grades, but, on 
the contrary, kindergarten children com- 
plete the fifth grade in 3.4 months less 
time than the nonkindergarten child. 

2. The development of rich concepts 
of things and the business of living are 
in themselves intrinsically essential 
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without any reference to some remote 
pedagogical aim. It is well to divoree 
much of this early concept getting from 
the mechanies of reading. 

3. Marked emphasis should be placed 
in prefirst-grade education on the ss- 
thetic. This ls justified philosophically 
and practically. 

4, Placing the child in happy relation- 
ship with others, making him self-re 
liant and social must be accomplished 
early. The more recent work in psy- 
chology and psychiatry show the im- 
portance of this in terms of an adoles- 
cent and adult happiness, and the 
avoidance of unwholesome mental states. 

5. The early formation of hygienic 
and personal habits, so often neglected 
in the home, is admlrably initiated in 
this prefirst-grade period, and can be in- 
serted with unusual telling effect by the 
very incidental nature of kindergarten 
work without artificial setting or 
preachment. 

G. The fickle attention and easy fa- 
tigue of little children make informal 
and individualized methods of teaching 
peculiarly valuable, although the recent 
trend in education is to extend the in- 
formal Individualized methods to every 
learning situation regardless of age. 
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Comprehensive English Exhibit 
of Education 


Every phase of educational activity in 
England is illustrated in an exhibition 
which is now on view in London. This 
exhibition has been prepared by, the So- 
ciety for Experiment and Researeh in 
Education, with which is ineorporated 
the National League of Workers with 
Boys. Elementary, secondary, and uni- 
versity education are represented, as well 
as developments of university education 
such as extension lectures and tutorial 
classes, and other opportunities for adult 
education such as the schools established 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Schools for the teaching of agriculture. 
arts and crafts, trades, and other voca- 
tional schools and colleges are among 
the subjects of the various exhibits. 

Out-of-school activities, including 
school journeys and visits, summer 
schools, and camps, are _ illustrated. 
Among the other subjects of the exhibit 
are reereation, drama, architecture, co- 
education, museums, settlements, and 
medical eare. After the exhibit has been 
shown in London it will be taken to 
other cities in England and Scotland, and 
it is expected that it will be housed per- 
manently in one of the universities in the 
United States. 


ODD 
PAS, 


Social Workers Convene in 
Washington 


In Addition to General Meetings, Groups 
W ith Like Interests Meet Separately. 
Health, Home, and School 


By GEORGE T. PALMER and HARRIET 
WEDGWOOD 


(Report abridged.] 

rINHAT the unifying social work of the 

school must be done in the future 
more consciously and constructively, 
and that the curriculum and methods 
must be revised to provide for this 
work was the opinion expressed by John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, at the 
fiftieth annual National Conference of 
Social Work, held at Washington, May 
16-23. The public school has already 
been the greatest single force in break- 
ing down class barriers, by sheer force 
of being a public institution which has 
assembled children and youth on a com- 
mon ground for work and play, said 
Doctor Dewey, but we can not trust any 
longer to the natural unguided working 
of democratic forces. We have to take 
stock, plan ahead, reform evils, and 
make achievement secure. The educa- 
tional system must be the chief instru- 
ment in this movement. 


Health Considerations in Social Work 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
Cornell University, spoke of the great 
increase in the relative importance of 
health considerations in the program of 
social and economic work. Diversity in 
the school curriculum as a means of 
reaching all groups of children was 
urged by Herbert S. Weet, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., who 
said that the junior high school espe- 
cially should provide for the different 
types of pupil. 

Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke on “ School 
provision for gifted children in the 
United States,’ and pointed out four 
general methods which are in use: (1) 
Gifted children are selected and each 
goes his own pace, testing his accom- 
plishments by certain standards set up; 
(2) skipping, which was until recently 
the only chance for the exceptional child 
practiced in elementary schools; (3) di- 
vision into groups, according to ability; 
(4) special classes for the gifted. 


Relation of Visiting Teachers to School Programs 


Under the subject of “Social case 
work as applied to the schools” the vis- 
iting teacher was discussed by Howard 
W. Nudd, and this subject was further 
discussed at a meeting of visiting teach- 
ers. The history of the movement, 
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courses of training, and the relation of 
the visiting teacher to school programs 
was discussed, and each paper brought 
out the necessity for an understanding 
by the teacher of the child’s home con- 
ditions in order to understand him in 
school, 

The United States is rich enough to 
stand any expense which will insure to 
every child a chance to grow up healthy, 
happy, and well-behaved, said Helen T. 


Woolley, of Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. Doctor Woolley urged the 
establishment of nursery schools for 


children between the ages of 2 and 5. 
If small children are cared for during 
school hours by experts provided by 
the educational system, she said, the 
sense of responsibility in the parents 
will not be decreased, but increased, as 
the school leads them to understand 
what the children need in health, in 
recreation, in education, and in charac- 
ter training. 


Schools Should Spread International Sympathy 


Universities should be more _inter- 
national, according to Dr, René Sand, 
secretary-general of the League of Red 
Cross Societies. He urged that the 
schools spread international sympathy, 
and spoke of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross as an example of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Several papers were read on the 
closer relations which should be en- 
couraged between health officers, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and social workers. 
Committee reports were also given on 
the subjects of mental hygiene, school 
hygiene, communicable disease, indus- 
trial hygiene, and sanitary engineering. 

Among the allied organizations which 


held meetings during the week were 
the American Association for Com- 
munity Organization, the American 


Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, the American 
Red Cross, the National Health Council, 
the National Federation of Day Nurs- 
eries, and the Intercollegiate Community 
Service Association. 

The Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North 
America was presided over by Dr. A. T. 


McCormack, State commissioner of 
health of Kentucky. This is an annual 
meeting of the State health com- 
missioners of the country and _ the 


health 
Canada. 


officers of the Provinces of 


ws 


Having made a study of the needs of 
crippled children in Watertown, N. Y., 
the Rotary Club of that city is taking up 
the work of caring for these children. 


Art Clubs in New York 
Schools 


Aim is to Promote Interest in All 
Branches of Art. Usually Directed 
by Art Teachers 


RT CLUBS have come to occupy an 

important place in many systems, 
aceording to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department’s bulletin to the schools. 
Among the cities of the State that have 
shown special interest in art clubs are 
New York, Schenectady, Rochester, and 
Yonkers. New York City has a school 
art league, which provides lectures for 
public-school pupils and teachers, awards 
a number of art-school scholarships, con- 
fers medals on public-school pupils for 
excellent work in drawing, design, and 
craftsmanship, and maintains Saturday 
classes in drawing. More than 4,000 
high-school pupils are junior members, 
paying 10 cents a term; 851 teachers are 
regular members, paying a dollar a year; 
and 224 other persons have contributed 
from $5 to $100 toward the work of the 
league. 

In the junior high schoc!s of Roches- 
ter each art teacher is held responsible 
for the conduct of an art club. These 
clubs are largely made up of pupils Inter- 
ested in the crafts. Other clubs include’ 
pupils whose interest centers in oil paint- 
ing and in pencil drawing. Schenectady 
high-school pupils have an art club that 
has existed for eight years. Last year 
this club bought a collection of 300 re- 
productions of paintings in color at a cost 
of $160. The collection was exhibited 
and a fee charged for admission. 

The Yonkers High School has been con- 
ducting two art clubs, one 5 years old, 
the other 3; a third club has just been 
formed, The organizations are con- 
ducted almost entirely by the pupils. 
Record of attendance Is kept and credit 
is given in the art department of the 
school for work well done. Besides pen- 
cil sketching out of doors, the work of 
the clubs includes poster designing, pen- 
and-ink illustration, designing of book 
covers, bookplates, etc. Last year the 
clubs contributed to the success of an 
own-your-liome movement conducted by 
the chamber of commerce. 


wy 


Teachers in English elementary schools 
will have an opportunity to visit Amer- 
ica through a plan that will provide 
annual vacation trips. The fund for 
this purpose is growing, and, although it 
is probable that only one teacher will be 
sent here next summer, it is expected 
that this number will be greatly in- 
creased in the future. 
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Some Facts About European Education 


University Teaching Not Always a Bed of Roses. Young Women’s 
Duties in the Home. German Women Enroll in Higher Education. 
Swedes Discuss Report of Grand School Commission 


By PETER H. PEARSON 
Section of Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


tion has established a students’ 
travel department whose object 
is to help the students of Holland on 
their trips abroad. The head of the de- 
partment is Dr. E. Tekenbrock, of Rotter- 
dam. 
International Exchange of Pupils’ Work 


The Japanese cities of Tokyo and Na- 
gasaki are exchanging pupils’ sketches 
and drawings with the school authorities 
of Hamburg, Germany. The Japanese 
school productions are exhibited in the 
Art Museum of Hamburg for compari- 
son with similar work by German pupils. 


4 NETHERLAND student organiza- 


Economic Distress of University Teachers 


Toward the end of last October the 
Seciety for Higher Education in Hun- 
gary held a convention in which among 
other things the economic distress of 
university teachers was discussed. The 
Pester Lloyd commenting on the meet- 
ing asserted that the average income of 
a university professor in Hungary is at 
present about the same as that of a 
farm hand. 


Difficult to Procure Professors of Philosophy 


At the close of the summer semester, 
1922, no fewer than 221 higher teaching 
and university positions were vacant in 
Vienna. In the philosophical faculty 
alone there were 15 vacancies. The ex- 
treme prices and searcity of living apart- 
ments in Austria make it difficult to fill 
the vaeant positions. 


Organize University Work of Russtans 


Russian intellectuals now scattered in 
other countries held a convention in 
Prague from October 9 to October 15, 1922. 
Among the topies considered was how to 
organize the university work of Russians 
now sojourning abroad and how to keep 
up intellectual touch with ‘the native 
eountry. <A Russian faculty of law is 
maintained at the University of Prague, 
and this institution will be a center and 
rallying point for Russian university 
students abroad. 

Students and Farmers Work Together 


The students of Germany and the farm- 
ers of Germany are cooperating in an 
original and mutually helpful way. 
Farmers’ unions of all kinds have joined 
in a common appeal to all their members 
to supply the student kitchens with food- 
stuffs. These supplies are to be fur- 


nished either gratuitously or at greatly 
reduced prices. The students will reim- 
burse the farmers by working for them 
during vacation. About 40,000 students 
in Germany receive meals from the 
student kitchens. 


Central Office for Labor Education 


The First International Conference for 
Labor Edueation, held at Brussels in 
August, 1922, passed a resolution in 
favor of establishing a central office for 
labor education, which would be in- 
trusted with the task of organizing the 
exchange of information and publications 
relating to education, of collecting statis- 
tics, and of organizing international con- 
ferences. <A special department for labor 
instruction has now been established as a 
section of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 


Difficult to Find Employment for Children 


The Board of Education of the Canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has addressed 
a circular to local school authorities 
ealling attention to the difficulty of pro- 
viding employment for boys and girls 
who finish the public schools this spring, 
The communication says that temporary 
plans will be found for as many as pos- 
sible and that a special inquiry will be 
made to ascertain who at the end of the 
year have not been placed. Teachers are 
requested to advise children who do not 
find employment to continue at school in 
the advanced class for the ensuing year. 


Education for Home Duties 


‘At a meeting in Copenhagen March 
15, 1921, representatives of several civic 
organizations appointed a national com- 
mittee on “‘ Young women’s education for 
duties in the home.” ‘This committee has 
sought touch with the Minister of Edu- 


~ eation, the school commission, and the 


university with the view of inducing the 
country’s educational and political in- 
fluences to make training for home duties 
obligatory for young women. A publica- 
tion, Young Women’s Training for the 
Home, has just been issued by Philip 
Boeek. It is intended to rally educators 
and voters of the country in support of 
the cause. 


Students Supply Scientific Insirumenis 


Most students now attending universi- 
ties in Germany are obliged to earn ex- 
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penses during intervals of study. At 
Leipzig, says the London Times Supple- 
ment, a umber of medical students and 
students of science have with the sanc- 
tion of their professors organized work- 
shops for the supply of scientific instru- 
ments, ete. A timely donation of 300,000 
marks helped them to start. Within nine 
months the students had earned 6,000,- 
000 marks. The students prepare ma- 
terial for experiments for use in schools 
and universities, and procure books for 
foreign scholars and scientists. The pro- 
ceeds are paid out as wages and as aid 
to students in need of support. 


Women Siudenis Enter New Fi ‘elds 


Das Echo for Mareh 15, 1923, says that 
notwithstanding the unfavorable outlook 
the number of women students in higher 
education in Germany has greatly in- 
creased. In 1912 it was 2,000; in 191-4 
it was 4,000; last year the enrollment 
reached 8,179. In their studies they do 
not limit themselves as formerly to medi- 
cine and teaching, but they take up 
national economy with social and in- 
dustrial careers in view. A considerable 
number of women students have also of 


late chosen jurisprudence, theology, 
pharmacy, and the natural sciences, but, 
says Das Echo, without considering 


whether or not they will find openings 
in these lines. 


Specific Instruction for Foreign Commerce 


The University of Hamburg has made 
some important departures in courses 
and examinations calculated to meet the 
special conditions of students intending 
to seek positions abroad. Besides pro- 
fessional training in specialties the new 
eourses will instruct the students in the 
particular circumstances and conditions 
of life in the countries to which they 
expect to go. The university has em- 
bodied these departures in the regula- 
tions that govern the examinations for 
foreign diplomas. Details have already 
been perfected with respect to Spain and 
Latin America, Portugal, Brazil, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark. 
The courses will treat the language of 
each country, geography, history, recent 
political, intellectual, and industrial de- 
velopments. The sociology of each coun- 
try will be taken up, the basis of interna- 
tional law with special reference to the 
Treaty of Versailles. Instruction in hy- 
giene applicable to the Tropics will be in- 
cluded; the extensive researches of the 
Colonial Institute will be freely used. 


Adoption of Commission's Report Seems Doubiful 


The proposals of tle grand school com- 
mission for educational reforms in Swe- 
den are now debated in the Swedish 
press. The increased expense involved 
in some of the contemplated alterations 
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meets with disfavor. The unity school 
idea receives general sanction, but the 
critics insist that it must be carried out 
so as to avoid increasing the total school 
period from 12 to 13 years, an increase 
which the commission’s plan involves. 
English is favored as the first foreign 
language to be taken up. The proposi- 
tion to have the state take over the 
higher education of girls meets with ap- 
proval; so also the ineasure the commis- 
sion’s plan embodies to find gifted pupils 
In the schools and help them in the full 
development of their gifts. But plans 
for extending coeducation are opposed. 
The opposition cites the case of Norway, 
where the movement for its adoption 
some years ago was strong, but where of 
late a complete reversal of opinion has 
taken place. Both sides advance argu- 
ments from the United States, the oppo- 
sition claiming that a movement against 
coeducation is developing in this coun- 
try. The conservative papers of Sweden 
say, Give us time to assimilate a few of 
the recent reforms with which we have 
already been favored—new courses, new 
study lines in the gymnasium, the real- 
skola examination, electives, ete. 


wy 
To Extend the Study of the 


Constitution 


Definite courses of instruction on the 
Constitution of the United States are 
now required by law in the public schools 
of 22 States, according to a bulletin of 
the National Security League. ‘The 
States which have passed this law are: 
California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Vermont. Believing that the passage of 
such a law is an indispensable funda- 
mental of patriotic education, a commit- 
tee of the league is continuing its efforts 
to place such a law on the statute books 
of every State in the Union. The Dill 
has been introduced in the legislatures 
of seven other States, Colorado, Conuecti- 
cut, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Cornell University Medical College has 
recently extended the services of its 
pay clinic to school children outside 
of New York City. This clinic, which 
has hitherto been open only to children 
within the city, provides the services 
of members of the faculty in all the 
chief branches of medicine and surgery, 
and charges a fee of only $1 for each 
visit, examination, and treatment. 
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States Safeguard the Health of 
Working Children 


Twenty-two States now require the 
physical examination of every child ap- 
plying for an employment certificate, 
according to the newly revised edition of 
a bulletin on Physical Standards for 
Working Children, issued by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau. The bulletin con- 
tains the recommendations of a commit- 
tee of physicians who were appointed by 
the bureau to prepare a standard form 
for use in examination of children seek- 
Ing to enter employment. 

Since the publication of the first edi- 
tion of the bulletin, two years ago, a 
eonsiderable number of changes- have 
been made in the various State laws 
with reference to such examinations, and 
the summary of legal provisions which it 
contains has now been brought up to 
date. One State, Virginia, is said to 
have advanced in this respect to a stage 
beyond that of the other States, in that 
it now requires the examination of every 
working child at regular intervals during 
the years when he is especially sus- 
ceptible to the strains of industry. It 
should thus be possible to determine 
whether the work at which he is engaged 
is injuring his health or interfering with 
his normal developinent. In certain 
other States a child must be reexamined 
when he goes from one employer to an- 
other, but since he may remain with his 
first employer until he passes the cer- 
tificate age, the bulletin points out that 
this is not so adequate a provision as the 
new Virginia law. 

In addition to the 22 States requiring 
a physical examination for every child 
before an employment certificate is first 
granted, 8 others and the District of 
Columbia allow the certificate-issuing 
officer to require an examination when 
he is in doubt as-to the child’s physical 
fitness; but many officers, it is said, do 
not realize the Importance of this phase 
of their work. In 18 States there is still 
no legal provision of any kind for ex- 
amination, even when a child first enters 
employment. 
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Membership in the student tours of the 
Institute of International Education, 
which has hitherto been reserved for 
college students and instructors, has 
been extended to include the older stu- 
dents in some preparatory schools. 
These tours are a noncommercial under- 
taking, and are organized under the gen- 
eral sponsorship of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the special 
sponsorship of the Federation de lAlli- 
ance Francaise and the Italy America 
Society. 


Specialists Required for 
Bureau of Education 


United States Civil Service Commission 
Anneunces Nonassembled Competitive 
Examinations 


ANTED, 1 specialist in physical 

education aud school hygiene, at 

$3,000 to $3,500 a year; 1 educational 

statistician, at $3,000; 1 associate statis- 

tician, at $2,640—all for service in the 
Bureau of I:ducation. 

Correspondence relating to examina- 
tions for these positions should be ad- 
dressed to the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., or to 
the secretary of the board of civil-service 
examiners at the post office or custom- 
house of any city. Receipt of applica- 
tions will close on June 15 for the statis- 
tical examinations, and on July 17 for 
the school-hygiene examination. 


Will Be Chief of Division 


The specialist in physical education 
and school hygiene will, under general 
administrative supervision, direct the 
activities of the division of physical edu- 
eation and school hygiene in the Bureau 
of Education ; conduct studies and gather 
and organlze Information in the field of 
physleal education and school hygiene, 
Including health education, hygiene of 
school management and instruction, and 
related subjects, and will disseminate 
such information through publications, 
correspondence, public addresses, and 
other appropriate means. 

The duties of the statistician as chief 
of statistical division will be to have re- 
sponsible charge of the statistical divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education, the 
principal function of which is to collect 
and compile statistics of all classes of 
educational systems and institutions in 
the United States. He will plan and 
direct statistical inquiries, devise statis- 
tical questionnaires, prepare plans for 
the tabulation of statistical data, inter- 
pret such data, and supervise about 14 
employees in the execution of the statis- 
tical detail involved. 


Will Require Work in Field 


Under the direction of the chief of sta- 
tistical division, the associate statistician 
will collect educational statistics at first 
hand from State departments of educa- 
tion, city boards of education, and edu- 
cational institutions, such duty involving 
a considerable amount of field work. He 
will also be engaged in the Bureau of 
Education at Washington in the prepara- 
tion of statistical reports for tabulation 
and in the compilation and interpretation 
of educational statistics. 
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Associations of Teachers for Mutual Benefit 


Professional Improvement, Sociability, and Benevolence the Purposes 
Usually Stated. Many Participate in Civic Activities. A Few Loan 
Funds and Maintain Health Insurance for Members 


By JESSIE M. ROBBINS 


‘Up ieee, clubs have been formed 
in many cities to bring teachers 
together for the promotion of 

professional spirit, for encouragement of 
social activities, and for other benefits 
which can be gained by joining forces. 
Many of them are chiefly social, but as 
they become firmly founded, more and 
more associations use the advantages of 
organization for other than social ends. 
For example, the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Club last year made an educational sur- 
vey of the city schools, and paid for the 
printing and distributing of 10,000 copies 
of a booklet showing some of the results 
of this survey. This year the club is 
publishing a fortnightly educational 
paper and distributing 5,000 copies free 
among the homes of the city. 


Lectures by Well-Known Men 


The Portland Teachers’ Association 
has for its first objective mutual im- 
provement, its second, sociability, and 
its third, benevolence. Lectures on edu- 
eational subjects are given under the 
auspices of the club. Among the lec- 
tures given during the past school year 
was one by Payson Smith, State commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts, on 
eurrent problems in education, and one 
by James F. Hosic, teachers college, Co- 
lumbia University, on major principles 
of teaching. Lectures are also on the 
program of the Hartford Grade Teach- 
ers’ Club, and this season the club has 
listened to such men as Otis Caldwell, 
director of the Liuceln School, Colum- 
bia University, John lrskine, Columbia 
University, and Sigmund Spaeth, music 
eritic for the New York Times. 


Procunes Special Rates to Ope-as 


Many clubs help to improve the cul- 
tural opportunities of their members. The 
Philadeiphia Teachers’ Association is 
able to offer its members reduced-rate 
tickets to operas and theaters. This 
year the organization issued nearly 
15,000 reduced-rate coupons. In coopera- 
tion with other organizations, the as- 
sociation conducts a series of weekly 
talks. This year’s program has included 
Henry Turner Bailey, head of the Cleve- 
land School of Art; Victor Herbert, the 
composer; and the late H. EF. lXrehbiel, 
music critic of the New York Tribune. 
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Other activities of teachers’ clubs have 
included the maintenance of a loan fund 
for teachers at nominal interest or none, 
establishing of health insurance, provi- 
sion of legal advice, participation in 
civic aftairs, and efforts to gain better 
salaries, more secure tenure, and pen- 
sions. The president of the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers, which unites 54 
clubs representing a membership of more 
than 15,000 teachers, reports that in 
some cities the club sends a representa- 
tive to all meetings of the board of edu- 
eation, and that some clubs have formed 
educational divisions in the chambers of 
commerce of their respective cities, co- 
operating to advance educational work 
in the eity schools. 


Association Pays Substitute for President 


Believing that teachers should take 
part in the work of civic organizations, 
the Los Angeles board of education 
arranges for the president of the city 
teacher’s association to teach forenoons 
only, assigning a substitute, who teaches 
the class regularly in the afternoons, 
This substitute is paid from the funds 
of the teachers’ association, which also 
provides a car for the president’s use. 

In Springfield, Il., the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, including both men and women, 
takes up only financial and professional 
matters, while the Teachers’ Club, for 
women, is entirely a social organization. 

The Minneapolis Teacher League is 
divided into eight sections, including 
administrators, principals, senior high- 
school teachers, ete. Each section is 
complete in itself, having its own pro- 
fessional, civic, salary, and social com- 
mittees. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees unite to form similar committees 
for the league as a whole. 


Buffalo Association Owns Clubhouse 


Most of the associations rent their elub- 
rooms, but a few have bought homes, and 
many are planning to build clubhouses. 
The Women Teachers’ Association of 
Buffalo, N. Y., owns its clubhouse, worth 
$30,000, free of debt, and the Teachers’ 
Club of Springfield, Tll., owns its build- 
ing but rents the site. The Portland 
Grade Teachers’ Association has a nu- 
cleus of $5,000 for its building fund, and 
is adding more to it. 
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In Binghamton, N. Y., a clubhouse is 
maintained in half of a two-family house, 
which is the property of the board of 
education. The apartment is used dur- 
ing the school day by the home economics 
classes of the girls’ continuation school. 
and at other times by the teachers’ club. 
The board of education furnished the - 
house, and the teachers’ organization 
bought a second piano, electric floor 
lamps, pictures, cretonne hangings, and a 
Victrola. The teachers use the house for 
laundry work, shower baths, shampooing, 
etc, as well as for entertaining. Hot 
water is plentiful and there is enough 
silver and china for serving 12 persons. 
The girls of the continuation school take 
entire care of the house with the excep- 
tion of the heavy cleaning, and one 
teacher makes her home in the building. 
No charge is made: for the use of the 
house, and any teacher may make a res- 
ervation of any of the facilities by tele- 
phoning the superintendent of schools. 

Recreation is one of the main objects 
of teachers’ associations. Swimming, 
dancing, and gymnasium classes, bowl- 
ing teams, hiking clubs, card parties, 
luncheons, dances, dinners, and dramatics 
are among the activities orgariized un- 
der the sponsorship of the various asso- 
ciations. The Seattle Grade Teachers’ 
Club, which enrolls 90 per cent of all the 
teachers in the school system, gave a 
dinner attended by 400 persons at the 
beginning of last school year to weleome 
the ‘newly appointed teachers. Another 
dinner, equally large, was given by this 
club to honor the officers of the 80 local 
parent-teacher associations and the mem- 
bers of the central council of these asso- 
ciations, 
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Seven Hundred Courses in Summer 
Quarter 


More than 700 courses will be offered 
at the University of Chicago summer 
quarter. These courses will be the same 
in character and credit as those given 
during the regular school year. They 
will include courses in the arts, litera- 
ture, science, divinity, law, medicine, ed- 
ucation, commerce and administration, 
and social service administration. More 
than 350 persons will be on the summer 


quarter faculty, including about 100 
from other institutions. 
wy 


More than 4,000 duplicetes of the va- 
rious specimens in the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C., were distrib- 
uted to schools and colleges during 1920, 
according to a report recently issued 
by the museum. 
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Lessons of the Kershaw County Holo- 
caust 


HE TRADITION that country 
schools are immune from serious 
danger from fire has been violently shat- 
tered. <A two-story building in the open 
country at Cleveland, Kershaw County, 
S. C.,, burned while an audience of 300 
persons were gathered to witness a 
school play. Seventy-seven lives paid 
the penalty of the faulty construction of 
the building. Of the dead, 41 were chil- 
dren. Scores of others were injured, 
many of them seriously and permanently. 
The play was presented in the second- 
story room from which the only means of 
egress was a harrow wooden stair. 
During the progress of the play a kero- 
sene lamp which hung over the stage 
fell, scattering burning oil in every direc- 
tion. Panic followed a brief period of 
uncertainty, and a mass of humanity 
jammed the fragile stairway and the 
single door leading to it. The stairway 
gave way under the excessive weight, 
and those who were upon it were piled 
in the closet beneath, unable to extricate 
themselves. 

The fire spread with great rapidity 
over the dry pine building, and the 
splintered stair was veritable kindling 
wood; those who were caught in its 
wreckage were quickly burned beyond 
all semblance to humanity. 

Some of the men, less frantic than the 
rest, dropped numbers of women and 
children from the windows to safety; 
but many without thought cast them- 
selves headlong to the ground and sus- 
tained broken bones and other injuries 
so serious that some of them have since 
died and others will be hopeless crip- 
ples during the rest of their days. 

With no means of checking the fire 
the destruction was soon complete. A 
few of the dead were recognizable, but 
most of them were so burned that no 
means of identification remained. Sixty- 
six charred remnants of human bodies 
were buried in a common grave. 

Searcely a household in the commu- 
nity remains without the loss of some of 
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its members, and a few families were 
wiped out completely. The disaster was 
one of the greatest in the history of 
schoolhouse fires. The State of South 
Carolina is overwhelmed, and the county 


of Kershaw is prostrated with grief 
whieh reaches well-nigh every inhab- 
itant. 


There was no suspicion of the safety 
of the building which burned. It was 
as good as country schoolhouses usually 
are. The school superintendent of the 
stricken county is quoted as saying that 
three-fifths of the children of the county 
attend school every day in butidings 
which are no better and no safer than the 
one which was burned. 

Wires have destroyed eountry school- 
houses in considerable numbers, but as é 
tule good fortune has prevented the lors 
of life. The horrible occurrence at 
Cleveland proves that an unsuspected 
Weakness in some apparently unimpor- 


- tant fixture might at any time produce 


an appalling disaster that will make a 
mockery of the fool’sl econor1y that pre- 
vented the proper safeguards. 

The lessons are obvious. It is the 
paramount duty of every officer charged 
with responsibility for any school build- 
ing to take immediate steps to remove 
every possible source of danger. Un- 
fortunately, in many cases the respon- 
sible officers do not recognize dangers 
that would be obvious to the eye of one 
practiced in searching for fire hazards. 
Inspection by State officers is, therefore, 
imperative. 

In the meantime, county superintend- 
ents and school 
should bring to hear all the knowledge 
and influence they possess to remove at 
least the most obvious evils, always re- 
membering that the life of loved ones 
surpasses all considerations of cost. TPic- 
ture the desolation of the Kershaw 
County farmer who stood by the open 
trench in the Geulah graveyard knowing 
that his wife and child were before him 
in the charred heap of unrecognizable 
remains. Could he have foreseen this, 
would he not have given half the value 
of his farm to build another stairway in 
that schoolhouse? Would not any rea- 
sonable expense be voted cheerfully in 
any intelligent community to prevent an- 
other such happening? 

There is no excuse for ignorance as 10 
what constitutes safety. Information 
may be had for the asking concerning 
any detail from the proper State educa- 
tion department, from the State fire mar- 
shal, from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 76 William Street, New 
York City, and from the National Fire 
Protection Association, S7 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. A request to any of them 
should surely bring specific information 


trustees everywhere, 


or the name of some one who can sup- 
ply it. 

The vacation season is the best time to 
make the changes or alterations which 
are uecessary. Nothing could be of 
more importauce, und immediate atten- 
tion to the matter is earnestly urged. 
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An Essential Adjunct to the Public 
School 


VERY American who delights in the 
success of the American public 
school must experience a feeling akin 
to exultation when he considers the 
crowth of the parent-teacher association 
and its significance. 
This organization has within a very 


few years spread rapidly over the coun- 


try. Its membership now includes 537,- 
000 persons, and it is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Under various names, 
it flourishes in every State, for the school- 
improvement associations, community 
leagues, parents’ councils, and the like 
are essentially identical in methed and 
purpose with the parent-teaclier associ- 
ation. The last named, however, repre- 
sents the general movement, and because 
of its greater membership and its ef- 
fective State and national organization 
it is foremost in the popular regard. 

It is scareely too much to say that 
tlle parent-teacher idea has supplied the 
final clement necessary to fix the public- 
school system firmly in the lives and in 
the affections of the American people. 
There has never been any evidence of 
decadence in the schools, to be sure, but 
undoubtedly a tendency was inereasing 
toward unwholesome aloofness hetween 
school managers and school patrons. The 
need of closer contact was felt instine- 
tively; and the parent-teacher associ- 
tion, once its function was fixed, attained 
a degree of popularity that was well- 
nigh tmstantaneous and universal. 

The organization has been conducted 
with remarkable tact and skill. Co- 
operation is its watchword. No effort 
has heen made at any time or in any 
place to control the schools or to direct 
their curricula. On the other hand, the 
school authorities have never attempted 
to use the association as a tool to pro- 
mote their own ends. Hither would be 
disastrous, and both have been carefully 
avoided. 

We have reason to rejoice that an ef- 
fective agency has been devised to fill a 
palpable need of the public-school sys- 
tem; and we may be pardoned if we 
claim that hy that means American 
schools are approacling, and are the first 
to approach, the ideal of complete profes- 
sional control and complete popular co- 
operation. 
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Has Seen Five Generations Pass Away 


Schoolhouse in Alexandria, Va., Was Built 160 Years Ago. Used as 
a School Considerably More Than a Century. Endowed by George 
Washington as Free School 


Wis sien School Building, 

in which tradition says that 
: George Washington founded the 
first free school in Virginia, is still stand- 
ing in Alexandria, and is in such good 
condition that it is in daily use as a 
schoolhouse. The old structure was built 
in the eighteenth century, probably about 
1762, and there seems to be no doubt that 
it has been used as a school for consider- 
ably more than a century. 

Like many other buildings of colonial 
times, it was built of English brick, and 
its massive walls show little effect of the 
hundred and sixty-odd years that have 
passed over them. Its plan would 


flourishing private school of the type 
common at that time. Its pupils paid 
for their tuition as a matter of course. 
Impressed by the need of worthy chil- 
dren unable to pay for their schooling, 
George Washington informed the trus- 
tees of this academy in 1785 that he in- 
tended to bequeath to them £1,000 to 
provide free instruction for orphans and 
other children unable to pay. He stated 
that he was not then able to advance 
that sum, but that he would begin at 
once the payment of £50 a year as in- 
terest upon it. The trustees accepted 
the offer.. The interest was paid to them 
regularly for 14 years, and after Wash- 


Old Washington Schoolhouse, Alexandria, Va. 


scarcely be approved by present-day school 
architects, for it consists simply of three 
rooms, one above the other. Entrance 
to the first room is directly from the 
school yard, but to reach the others it is 
necessary to ascend stairs which are 
built outside the louse itself. 

The building stands within a few feet 
of a modern school building which was 
erected in 1888 on the site of another 
schoolhouse which was a contemporary 
of the ancient structure. In the mean- 
time still another school building stood 
in the same place for 75 years, but that 
is another story. 

The first building of the three was oc- 
cupied by the Alexandria Academy, a 
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ington’s death they reeeived the £1,000 
whicli was promised. 

The old Washington schoolhouse is, 
in the popular belief, the building in 
which the free scholars received their 
instruction. The local historians say 
that the old house was originally the 
dwelling of Colonel Marsteller, a friend 
of George Washington during his life 
and one of his pallbearers after his 
death. If this is true, as ft appears to 
be, it is not certain at what time the 
building was transformed from a dwell- 
ing into a schoolhouse, but the change 
is supposed to have been made about 
the time of the establishment of the 
free sehool; that is, about 1785. 


time to time. 
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English School Studies American 


Institutions 


To promote friendship between Eng- 
land and the United States, an Anglo- 
American school, the School of Bem- 
bridge in the Isle of Wight, England, 
was founded at the end of the Great 
War under the presidency of Johu Mase- 
field, the poet. This school not only 
presents the history of England in rela- 
tion to the history of the United States, 
but has established the history of the 
United States as a regular part of the 
curriculum studied by all of the senior 
classes. By meaus of lectures, exlibi- 
tions, ete., every opportunity is taken to 
arouse interest in America ainong the 
students. The school possesses a library 
of American literature and history, and 
devotes a section of the museum of pic- 
tures to illustrations relating to America. 

As part of the historical research work 
done by the upper classes, a group of 
boys recently studied the Constitution of 
the United States, and similar research 
work on American questions is done from 
Representatives of several 
educational institutions in the United 
States have become vice presidents of 
the school, including Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, dean of the scliool of education, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, formerly director American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well, director Lincoln School, teachers 
college, Columbia University; and Dr. 
Stephen P, Duggan, director Institute 
of International Education. 
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Washington Students Pay Their 
Own Way 


More than five-sixths of the men stu- 
dents at Washington State College have 
earned or are earning part or all of their 
expenses. In replies to a questionnaire 
addressed to 1,874 students on this sub- 
ject, only 16 per cent were reported as 
not taking some part in earning their 
way through college. 

In reply to the question, ‘ Did you earn 
money which brought you to school?” 
nearly half of the men replied that they 
had earned all of it. Eight per cent of 
them had earned two-thirds of this 
money, 138 per cent had earned half of 
it, and 12 per cent one-third of it. 

Thirteen per cent of the students ex- 
pect to earn their entire expenses dur- 
ing the school year, 8 per cent expect to 
earn two-thirds, and 14 per cent expect 
to earn half of them. 
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Vermont Celebrates Normal 
School Centenary 


Samuel Read Hall Established the First 
Teacher - Training Institution in 1823. 
Lectured on School Keeping 


By J. F. ABEL 


HE FOUNDING, just 100 years ago. 

of the first teacher-training school 
in the United States and the memory of 
its founder, Samuel Read Hall, are soon 
to be honored by the people of Vermont 
with appropriate commemorative cere- 
monies. ‘The last general assembly of 
the State passed a bill providing for the 
erectlon of a memorial tablet on the 
former site of the school and created a 
commission to procure and place the 
tablet and arrange a program of exer- 
elses, The program has ‘not yet been 
formulated but it Is expected that the 
exercises will be held on August 16, 
Bennington Battle Day. 


Pastor as Well as Teacher 


The event that is to be commemorated 
by the State was one of the very impor- 
tant ones that helped to shape educational 
policies in America. Mr. Hall in Febru- 
ary of 1823 was invited to become pastor 
of the little frontier church in the hill- 
top village of Concord Corner, Vt. He 
accepted the call on the condition that 
he be allowed to open and conduct a 
school for training young men and 
women to teach. He had been a teacher 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts, had worked out as actualities 
In the schoolroom some of the things 
which he later published, and he _ be- 
lieved that he could do much good by 
“teaching the teachers” of Concord 
Corner and the neighboring villages. 
The conditions he stipulated were readily 
agreed to by the church. He entered 
upon his duties as pastor on March 4 
and a week later opened his school. 

During the summer an organization of 
citizens of the town erected a two-story 
building in which to house this ptoneer 
normal school, and established it as an 
institution. A few children were re- 
ceived for the specific purpose of form- 
ing a model school where the princlpal 
might demonstrate correct methods and 
the student-teachers carry on practice 
teaching under observation. 


Eighteen Years Before Lexington 


The American Journal of Education 
says of it: 

*“ Here in an obscure corner of New 
England, under the hand of one who was, 
to a remarkable degree, self-taught, self- 
prompted, and alone in planning it, was 


_teacher 
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an institution with all the essential 
characteristics of a normal school 18 
yeurs before the Massachusetts mweyve- 
ment had reached that point of develop- 
ment which secured the establishment 
of the normal school at Lexington.” 

In order to waken interest in the 
training of teachers Mr. Halt prepured 
a course of lectures on school keeping, 
probably the first effort of the kind made 
either in the United States or Great 
Britain. At the time he first delivered 
them he knew of no other tracts on the 
subjects he discussed. When his lectures 
were published in 1829, two editions 
were quickly exhausted and a third edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies was printed on the 
order of the superintendent of publtc in- 
struction in New York for distribution 
to all the districts of the State. 

The school at Concord Center was 
conducted by Mr. llall for seven years. 
He then assumed charge of the newly 
established teachers’ seminary in con- 
nection with Phitlips Andover Academy. 


‘No qualified principal could be found 


for the Concord Center school so it was 
changed into the conventional academy 
of that day. 
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Summer Courses in Parent- 
Teacher Work 


Eight Institutions Offer Instruction in 
Organization and Conduct of Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY offers in 
its school of education a course 
listed under ‘“ Education §212c’”’—The 
crganizatlon and conduct of parent- 
teacher associations with credit only 
when taken with some other course in 
education. This course, given in cooper- 
ation with the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, will consider the needs for parent- 
associations, how to organize 
them, the problems and opportunities and 
achievements of associations in all parts 
of the country. An exhibit of the many 
varieties of publications will be open to 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
parents. The course will be given by 
Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. This is the 
second year that a course on parent- 
teacher associations has been offered at 
Columbia. 

The University of Tennessee offers in 
its summer session a parent-teacher con- 
ference and course, beginning June 25, 
The work will be conducted by Mrs. Bu- 
gene Crutcher, Miss Lynn, Doctor Curtis, 
and Mrs, Winifred Carberry. 


Massachusetts State Department of 
Education in itS university extension di- 
vision offers a course to parents at the 
request of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association. The department 
announced that Prof. George Ellsworth 
Johnson, of Harvard, a specialist in 
problems of childhood, would conduct a 


course on “The child in  préschool 
years.” This course began April 11. 


Another course for parents in Massa- 
chusetts was offered by Boston Univer- 
sity. Lectures on home problems were 
given by Professor Groves, beginning 
April 18. 

A 10-hour course in parent-teacher 
work has been scheduled for the teach- 
ers at the Hyannis Summer School, 
which includes a history of the move- 
ment, its possib‘lities, how to organize, 
and conduct a parent-teacher assocta- 
tion. This course will be given during 
the week of July 16 by Mrs. Winifred 
Carberry, field secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

A course will be given by Mrs. Car- 
berry by the courtesy of the trustees of 
Boston University in Boston during the 
week beginning July 23. 

Students in education at Radctiffe Col- 
lege have had for two years, in the be- 
ginning course, instruction regarding the 
purposes and activities of parent-teacher 
associatious. 

A course on parent-teacher associa- 
tion work for parents, teachers, and prin- 
cipals at the Chicago Normal College 
opens July 2 aud closes August 3. The 
course consists of lectures, discussions, 
assigned readings, and sreports. This 
w.ll be a practical course in education 
and full credit will be given. 
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Graduates of Women’s Colleges 
Become Teachers 


The teaching profession still leads in 
attracting women college graduates, ac- 
cording to a study of the occupations of 
recent graduates of five women’s col- 
leges made by the News-Butietin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information. Of 
1,805 girls who were graduated In 1922 
from Barnard, Goucher, Radclidfe, Smith, 
and Wellesley, 556 are reported to be 
gainfully employed, and more than half 
of this number, or 355, are teaching. 
The second largest group of graduates, 
numbering 156, are engaged in graduate 
and professional study, and since it igs 
probable that many ot these are taking 
courses in scheols of education, it may 
be concluded that the number of gradu- 
ates who have been attracted to the 
teaching profession is even greater than 
the present report shows. 
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Recent Progress in Musical 
Instruction. 


(Continued from page 218. ) 


puplis in almost all cases provide their 


violius and other instrumental equip- 


ment. 

Other orchestral instruments, such as 
basses, cellos, flutes, clarinets, cornets, 
trombones, timpani, ete. while studied 
by fewer pupils, on account of their cost 
or their limitations as solo instruments, 
especially in relation to the home, have 


not been neglected. Much class instruc- 


tion in cornet is given, and in some cities 
there are classes in all the instruments 
mentioned and in all the other instru- 
ments of the orchestra nnd band. Text- 
books which present graded courses for 
use in class instruction in cornet, trom- 
bone, ete., have lately appeared in print, 
and thus give evidence of a demand. 
But where class instruction is lacking on 
account of smaller numbers applying, 
there is still much instruction in these 
less favored instruments, given at school 
expense or under school auspices to in- 
dividuals or small groups of two or more 
members. A teacher or supervisor of 
instrumental music who also has charge 
of much ensemble work may give such 
instruction. The school, however, usu- 
ally owns these other instruments and, 
reversing its practice with respect to the 
volin, provides the instrument. But if 
no instrumental teacher who is familiar 
wlth the particular instrument is regu- 
larly employed by the school, the cost of 
instruction is likely to be placed upon the 
pupil under such advantageous arrange- 
ments as the school is able to make for 
him. 
Many Public-School Piano Classes 


In addition to orchestral and band 
instruments the piuno has become a 
subject for class instruction in a large 
nuinber of schools, and many  thou- 
sands of pupils are members of public- 
school piang classes. Carefully devised 
musical textbooks for their use are al- 
ready published and widely used; and 
the present extent of instruction is so 
great that it has led to that discussion 
and interchange of opinion that is nec- 
essary to further development. In- 
struction is frequently at public-school 
expense, since regularly employed teach- 
ers of music are likely to have more 
knowledge of piano than of any one 
orchestral instrument. Statistics have 
not kept pace with the growth of the 
work, however, and no figures can be 
quoted as to administrative plans or the 
number of pupils uow enrolled. It is 


safe to say, however, that this instruc- 
tion has now passed the experimental 
Stage and is lately coming to be rec- 
ognized as a valid feature of public in- 
struction in music. 

The value ot instruction in instru- 
mental music in general can not be over- 
estimated. To tuaster the technic of 
an instrument unquestionably enlists 
more powers of the individual than are 
required for singing. In the case of 
piano, the music has many tones. These 
first give an individual experience in 
harmony that Is lacking in voeal prac- 
tice. A watter ot greuter importance 
is that piano music requires independ- 
ence of hands and fingers, many dif- 
ferent rhythms and musical patterns 
being woven together into «a musical 
structure of wucli more than inono- 
phonic simplicity. ‘The powers used 
are also different from those used in 
singing; and since the piano pupils also 
sing, their piano practice represents a 
very rich additional development. This 
same fact holds true in the case of the 
study of any orchestral instrument. But 
most important is the fact that instru- 
mental music introduces the pupil to 
pure or xubsolute music, while all his 
other music in school leads him to re- 
gard music as solg-story—description, 
uarration, or picture of some event or 
situation of worldy importance. It is 
futile to expect intelligent audiences for 
our symphony and chamber music con- 
certs, futile to expect intelligence with 
respect to most ot the music of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and many 
later composers, it the sole musical in- 
struction of our people has consisted 
of the singing of unison and part songs 
of elementary-school or even high-school 
range. They must be brought to wu 
coinprehension of music as beauty of 
tone, beauty of tonal design, tonal archi- 
tecture of idealistic nature that is re- 
mote above the clash of worldly feeling, 
before they understand music as the 
musician understands it. And there is 
no agency in our public schools that 
tends to bring this about so promptly 
and surely as the study by the pupils 
of musical instruments aloue and in en- 
semble. 


Instruction Now Definitely Technical 


It is notable, too, that this attention 
to instrumeutal music represents an ad- 
vanee from the general to the specific, 
from vaguely cultural to definitely tech- 
nical instruction. ‘The cultural values 
are by ho means lost. They are rather 
greatly enhanced. But placed under 
them, to give them greater firmness of 
base und permanent strength, is a definite 
technical accomplishment which has 
wrought itselt into the pupil’s physical, 
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mental, and artistic nature by dint of 
happy and earuest application. 

Mechanical instruments for reproduc- 
ing music, aided by an advancing musical 
culture in the Nation as a whole, have 
led to the Inauguration of systematic 
instruction in appreciation of music in 
large numbers of schools and some at- 
tempts of the kind in the majovity of 
schools. One form which this effort las 
taken is that of music memory contests. 
Hundreds of schools have, by this plan, 
made thousands of children acquainted 
with a large range of pieces of the world’s 
best music. The Bureau for the Advance- 
melt of Music, aided by the music de- 
partment of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the National Federa- 
tion ot Music Clubs, has done much in 
assisting schools to organize these con- 
tests. 


Difficull to Teach Musical Appreciation 


Entirely apart from them, however, 
there is an increasing amount of regular 
instruction along lines of musical ap- 
preciation in elementary schools. It 
must be confessed that, owing to the 
very nature of the subject, this work is 
not as clear as to aims and as well de- 
fined as to its essential processes as other 
phases of public-school music. To teach 
children to know and love good misic 
(and this implies that they are also 
brought to recognize and have a distaste 
for vulgar, tawdry, flimsy music) is 
much more difficult a problem than to 
teach them a technie or skill, for it re- 
quires a molding of the child's deepest 
and most essentlal affective states. Often, 
it may be, true appreciation results not 
from the teaching that is done but in 
spite of it, as a consequence of the mu- 
sical experience itself, which works its 
way serenely, notwithstanding the inter- 
rupting voice of the teacher. Cer- 
tain it Is that an unfailingly good and 
pure musical experience would be the 
surest foundation for later appreciation, 
Hqually certain is it that appreciation 
is something to be caught, not taught, 
and that the feeling of the teacher, as 
in the case of moral teaching, is most 
powerful in arousing similar feeling on 
the part of the pupil. But it is difficult 
to translate the impartation of states of 
feeling into definite schoolroom  proc- 
esses; and teachers are consequently 
driven to making and to evoking from 
the pupils observations, comments, analy- 
ses, which may be positively interruptive 
and tangential in churacter, and may 
spoil the elusive and unanalyzable mood 
that the music itself might create. The 
yery voice of the teacher, as well as 
what he says, must be attuned sympa- 
thetically to the music if a contribution 
and not an interruption is made by his 
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remarks. But whether full efficiency is 
attained vet or not, it is certain that in 
this latest phase of public-school music 
we have something of untold value and 
illimltable possibilities. The thought and 
effort now devoted to it ean be relied 
upon to bring the necessary refinements 
in a few short years. 


Growing Importance of High-School Music 


Mention has been made of the fact 
that systematic instruction in musie of 
high-school grade is of late introduction 
in high schools. The progress so lately 
begun has never halted. The addition 
to chorus practice: of instruction in 
orchestral ensemble, the technie of 
orehestral instruments, courses in har- 
mony, and courses in musical «apprecia- 
tion have already been noted. The 
Instruction in harmony, it should be 
further stated, is uot rudimentary but 
is frequently as serious, thorough, and 
eflicient as that done in a good con- 
servatory of music. <A two-yeur course, 
on the basis of five hours per week, fully 
eredited, and ineluding thorough ear 
training and original composition, is 
oot at all uneommon. Clauss songs, 
oiusical compositions for school enter- 
tainments, even entire cantatas, the 
music composed by the harmony stu- 
dents and the text, costumes, staging, 
scenery, worked out by the English, 
art, and physical training departments, 
have been produced in the past two 
years on more than one oceasion. The 
musical appreciation, similarly, is often 
on a five-hour basis, and consists not 
only of provision of a rich musical 
experience, but also, beeause the age of 
the pupils now makes it possible, of a 
thorough examination of the eharacter- 
istics that give good musie its fineness, 


strength, and beauty, or, by their ab- 
sence, make music flimsy and inane. 
Much illuminating study of musieal 


history, biography, and form is neces- 
sarily ineluded. 


Instrumental Instruction Reacts on Vocal 


The progress of definite technical in- 
struction on musical instruments has 
begun to react upon yoeal practice in 
high schools and to a lesser extent in 
elementary schools. Supervisors of mu- 
sic are beginning to see that, although 
instrumental instruction in the schools 
is recent, it has attained a position in the 
minds of pupils, parents, and teachers, 
and has produced educational results in 
the learner, that in some ways have 
surpassed the effects produced by the 
long years of study through the medium 
of voice alone. The conelusion to which 
this leads is that indefinite cultural 
instruction (definite only in point of 
sight singing) is inferior to definite in- 
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struction that includes the same cultural 
values and the same teehnie of sight 
reading, but that adds a technic of means 
of expression besides. 

Why should pupils not have specific 
voeal training to sing in chorus, just as 
they have specifie instrumental training 
to play in orehestra, is the question. 
Moved to the conclusion that such voeal 
trnining is equally practicable and de- 
sirable, or more so, since a much greater 
number of persons sing, high schools 
have begun to give class instruction in 
voice, and more of definite vocal technic 
is taught in elementary schools. In high 
schools the effect is often magical. Pu- 
pils, boys especially, who have taken 
little interest in chorus practice because 
it seemed to consist of learning one piece 
of music after another, become keenly 
interested when a technical aceomplish- 
ment is sought. And the cultural value 
becomes greater; for when the pupil 
seeks greater beauty of tone and a voice 
control that will give him an adequate 
medium for the expression of musical 
effects he is at once on the road toward 
true musical effects. 

Of course, vocal teehnie, like any 
technie, might hecoine academic; but in 
publie schools there is little danger that 
application of technic to the production 
of the best musie possible will ever be 
neglected, The next! wave of progress in 
our public school music is likely to be a 
vast increase in instruction in voice pro- 
duction and management, applied in 
beautiful singing, 
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Scholarships for Effective Work 
in Health Education 


To enable teachers, supervisors, and 
edueational executives to do more effec- 
tive work in health edueation, the 
American Child Health Association of- 
fers a series of scholarships and fellow- 
ships for professional training in health 
teaching at universities, colleges, nor- 
mal selools, and health-edueation dem- 
onstration centers. Ten thousand dol- 
lars will be given in 25 awards ranging 
from $200 to $1,000 each. Fifteen of 
these scholarships, amounting to $200 
each, which are open to holders of 
teachers’ certificates, provide for courses 
during the coming summer, and these 
will be awarded on June 15. Five sehol- 
arships and fellowships for. the selool 
year 1922-93, worth $1,000 each, are 
open to college graduates now in service 
as principals or elementary-school super- 
visors, and five scholarships, worth $500 
each, are open to normal-school or col- 
lege graduates now engaged in class- 
room teaching. 


British Commission Report 
on Sex Instruction 


Questions Concerning Origin Should Be 
Frankly Answered. Instruction Effective 
Only Where There Is Affection 


By FRED TAIT 


OME time ago a commission was 
appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to inquire into the best methods 
of ineuleating into the minds of the 
young the knowledge necessary for 
their development into wise and worthy 
citizens and parents; and various other 
questions connected with the develop- 
ment of the adolescent into a_ full 
knowledge of sex, The president of the 
commission is the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, and its other members are repre- 
sentative of the protessions connected 
with the mental, physical, and spiritual 
welfare of the young. 

A large number of witnesses drawn 
from these same professions and inelud- 
ing parents of children was examined 
and a veport of the inquiry was recently 
presented to the Government. 

On the subject of direct education on 
sex matters the commission reports 
that if ‘the moral safety and welfare 
of youth” is to be safeguarded such 
instruction ‘must be undertaken, and 
should be therefore considered, not as 
an irksome duty, but as a_ privilege.” 
Therefore all questions of children con- 
cerning their origin should be frankly 
answered without any repetition of the 
old fable of the stork and of the apple 


tree, and the children should be en- 
couraged to believe that they have 


asked a perfectly natural question and 
have not committed an offense. 

From an absolute neglect of sex in- 
struction we should not proceed to the 
extreme of magnifying it into something 
of paramount importance. It should be 
treated as one aspect of life generally, 
important but no more important than 
cleanliness of body or due preservation 
of health in other respects. “To invest 
the sex function with a mystery and a 
sacredness that are not assigned to the 
whole ot life is to introduce a moral dls- 
proportion which may even result in an 
obsession.” 

On the vexed question of who is to 
give the necessary instruction the com- 
mission is of opinion that the duty rests 
with the parents, but is also of the 
opinion that in many cases the giving 
of such instruction is more than can be 
expected from the parents. In such 
eases where the parents are not compe- 
tent to give the instruction the duty 
falls on the teacher, if the parents 
consent. 
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Summer Meeting National Education Association 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley Will Be the Hosts. Program 


Arranged by President Owen Includes School Finance, Training of 
Teachers, Educational Research, Mental Measurements, Etc. 


will be dlscussed from the 

standpoint of the Nation, of the 
State, of the city, and, of the rural 
school, at the sixty-first annual meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
at Oakland-San Francisco, July 1-6. 
In this discussion Thomas IE. Finegan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, for the State, 
William L. Ettinger, superintendent of 
schools, New York City, for the city, 
and Florence M. Hale, State agent for 
rural education, Maine, for the rural 
school, Educational research and the 
American school program will be the 
subject of an address by Charles H. 
Judd, director of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

Thrift education will be considered 
by Edith MeClure Patterson, Dayton, 
Ohio, and education for parenthood by 
Alma L. Binzel, assistant professor of 
child training, Cornell University. 
Mental measurements will be taken up 
by Lewis M., Terman, head of the 
department of psychology, Leland Stan- 
ford University. George Drayton 
Strayer, professor of school administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will present a study of the 
financing of American schools. Train- 
ing of teachers in service will be the 
subject of a talk by James F. Hosic, 
associate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

An educational and patriotic program 
under the joint auspices of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education will be held 
at the Greek Theater, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, on the morning of July 
4. Among those who have been invited 
to speak are Will C. Wood, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Cali- 
fornia; William W. Campbell, president 
University of California; Alvin M. Ows- 
ley, national commander American 
Legion; and Gen. John J, Pershing. 


Distinguished Foreigners Will Attend 


The World Conference on Education, 
which will begin on June 28, will hold 
a joint session with the National Educa- 
tion Association on July 5. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State commissioner of educa- 
tion, Maine, who is chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations, will make 
an address. The Princess Santa Borghese, 
Rome, Italy, and other foreign delegates, 
including one from the Orient and one 


A PROGRAM for American scliools 


from lLatin-America, will also speak. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been invited to address this 
nieeting. 


President Harding Invited to Speak 


The work of the American Junior Red 
Cross will be described by Henry Noble 
McCracken, president Vassar College, 
at the Sunday evening session, July 1. 
At this session Frank F. Bunker, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pan-Pacific Union, 
and a representative of the Pan American 
Union will discuss the work of these two 
organizations, respectively. President 
Harding has been invited to deliver an 
address sometime during the week of the 
convention. Committees on character ed- 
ucation, illiteracy, rural schools, thrift, 
cooperation with motion-picture producers 
and with the American Legion, and com- 
mittees on other subjects, will present 
reports. Twenty departments of the as- 
sociation and 16 allied organizations will 
hold meetings during the week. 

Rural leadership will be discussed by 
Ellwood P. Cubherley, professor of edu- 
eation, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, at a meeting of the department of 
rural education. The elements of rural 
civilization in the course of study for 
country schools will be considered by 
O. J. Kern, assistant professor of agri- 
culture, University of California, and a 
study of rural-school finance will be pre- 
sented by Mark Ixeppel, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. 

Discuss School Administration 


Modern school board organization will 
be taken up by Fred C. Ayer, professor 
of education, University of Washington, 
at a meeting of the department of school 
administration. The work of the secre- 
tary of a school board will be explained 
by Reuben W. Jones, secretary board of 
edueation, Seattle, Wash., and the busi- 
ness side of school administration will 
be presented by Robert E. Fulton, secre- 
tary board of education, Portland, Oreg. 
James H. Hickman, assistant State su- 
perintendent of schools, West Virginia, 
will describe a modern plan of organiza- 
tion for State school administration. 

Agricultural education will be the 
main topic taken up hy the department 
of vocational education and practical 
arts. Charles Skidmore, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, will address 
the department on vocational training in 
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agriculture and the extent to which this 
training contributes in producing a 
trained citizenry. B. M, Davies and 
J. B. Lillard, State supervisors of agri- 
cultural education in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, respectively, will also discuss this 
subject. Reorganization of athletics, 
standardized tests, individual differences 
in students as a problem in school coun- 
seling, and the place of social sciences 
in the curriculum of high schools will be 
discussed by the department of second- 
ary education. Among the other depart- 
ments which will meet during the week 
are the departments of higher education, 
of child hygiene, of classroom teachers, 
of normal schools, and of the wider use 
of schoolhouses. 

A curriculum in health education will 
be discussed by the International Health 
Edueation Conference, which will hold 
eight sessions under the auspices of the 
World Education Conference and the 
National Education Association. The 
place of the nurse in health education 
will be studied, and speakers will point 
out opportunities for health education 
offered to nurses in the training school. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, the American 
Junior Red Cross, and the Illiteracy 
Commission will also meet during the 
week. 
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State-Wide Contest in Academic 
Subjects 


To stimulate scholarship in Mansas 
high schools, the Kansas Agricultural 
College recently held a State-wide con- 
test in English, science, mathematics, 
social science, and foreign language. 
Each high school was permitted to enter 
a team of three senior students. A sil- 
ver cup was given to the team making 
the best scores, and gold, silver, and 
bronze medals were given to members of 
the three highest teams. The individual 
students who made the three highest 
scores received scholarships of $100, $75, 
and $50, respectively. 
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To fill the great need of competent 
doctors in the rural districts of New 
York State, the Albany Medical College 
encourages country boys to enter the 
college. Other things being equal, a boy 
from the country is given preference over 
a boy from the city. 
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Twenty-six States of the Union now 
have laws requiring the schools to teach 
fire prevention. 
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Library Development in the 
Southern States. 


(Continued from page 217.) 


This meeting is held at a decisive but 
encouraging period in the history of 
library development in the Southern 
States. On every hand are signs of 
awakening and of progress. The South 
lias now come to a point in its economic 
development where it is better prepared 
te give attention to cultural matters than 
it was even in 1860. The section is be- 
coming rich and prosperous. ‘The rural 
South is no longer poverty-stricken, lying 
in the ashes of our cruel Civil War, but, 
arising phoenixlike, it is growing inore 
conscious of its power, The overwhelmni- 
ing majority of its population is non- 
urban, living in the open country. The 
problem of library extension in tke South 
therefure is chicily a rural problem. 


College Registration Indicates Prosperity 


In 1919 the value of all farm crops in 
the United States was. slightly over 
$14,060,000,000, Of this sum, the South 
produced $5,000,000,000, or 36 per cent. 
Over 40 per cent of the 33,000,000 cotton 
spindles in this country are located in 
the piedmont section of Alabama, Georgian, 
‘Tennessee, North and South Carolina. 
Each year witnesses an increasing volume 


of capital and of mills transplanted from ~ 


the North to the South. While the rural 
southerner, like most other classes of 
Americans, has spent some money reck- 
lessly during the past few years, his 
prosperity has been unchecked. This is 
reflected in a greatly increased registira- 
tion of students in southern colleges and 
universities, which, particularly in the 
South, is a barometer of prosperous 
times, 


Expenditures Show Progressive Altitude 


Possibly the most progressive Southern 
State is North Carolina, which is now 
spending $50,000,000 in the construction 
of a splendid system of highways, in 
two years has spent $42,000,000 on 
schools. and raised in 1922 a crop whose 
total value was exceeded by that of only 
four other States in the Union. 

The development of educational factli- 
ties usually correlates with the growth 
of material resources, 
and 1910 Florida gained in population 
42.4 per cent, which was greater during 
that decade than any Southern State ex- 
cept Oklahoma ; and the 28.7 per cent in- 
erease in population during the next 10 
years was considerably greater than that 
of any other State in the South. Only 25 
per cent of the total population of Flor- 
ida live in cities of moré than 2,500 peo- 
ple, and there are no large cities, with 
the exception of Jacksonville. Tampa, 


3etween 1900 ~ 
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the second has a population of 
about 51,000. 

The great problem in the South is to 
extend library service to the rural dis- 
tricts, where the mass of the population 
resides. The people wish a supply of 
general reading matter as well as agri- 
cultural and vocational literature. They 
want to be regarded as men and women 
having all-round luman interests, and 
not simply as agriculturists or followers 
of some occupation, whatever it may be. 
For these people, a system of State trav- 
eling libraries appears to be a much 
valued service which should be offered 
in preparation for the later establishment 
of permanent local libraries, 


city, 


Reading Courses for Country People 


To a great extent the Southern rural 
folk live on small farms with few neigh- 
bors. Each State has districts with the 
isolation of mountain or coast, and there 
are many counties having no town of 
more than 5,000 people. In some sec- 
tions the adult education movement must 
precede libraries, To aid in this the 
United States Bureau of Education is 
ready to supply its home reading lists 
and to conduct courses, At the present 
time, the bureau cooperates in conduct- 
ing these courses with the extension 
divisions of the Southern State universi- 
ties of Arkansas, Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, and the State 
and Normal College of Louisiana. <A]- 
together, including all parts of the Na- 
tion, we cooperate with a total of 16 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Rural life is practically unorganized 
in most of the Southern States, and 
the churchrand the school are the centers 
of community interests. Of these two or- 
ganizations the church is stronger. Rural 
southerners are profoundly religious, and 
their interest is reflected in thetr clioice of 
books. The North Carolina Library Com- 
mission continually recetves letters com- 
mending the “ moral tone” of the fiction 
circulated and asking for Sunday read- 
ing. Not infrequently the rural churches 
are represented on the foreign field, and a 
story of missionary adventure is of keen 
interest. Every church has its Sunday 
schooi with its observance of special 
days, its women’s societies, and its young 
people’s organizations, often with well- 
planned courses of study. 


State L ‘brary Boards are Needed 


With the characteristics of the new 
South before us, we nay consider a work- 
ing plan for library extension. In the first 
place, there is need in each State of a 
central government agency for library 
promotion. This should be a State li- 
brary commission, or its equivalent in 
the State library, or a library extension 
division of the State department of edu- 


cation. The established political affili- 
ations of the State library sometimes 
do not seem to harmonize with the re- 
quirements of the most effective library 
extenslon service. 


Eleven Southern States Have Them 


The majority of the Southern States 
are already provided with library commis- 
sions or their equivalents, and the most of 
these are doing inereasingly effective 
work in library promotion and in supply- 
ing traveling and package libraries, The 


States so provided are 11 in number: 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklalioma, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginla. Two of these commissions were 
established in recent years, those for 
Oklahoma and Louisiana in 1919 and 
1920, respectively. The Southern States 
which still lack library comntissions or 
similar hodies are Arkansas, Florida, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, and of 
these the first two are also still without 
county library laws. A few years ago 
Arkansas had an unofficial voluntary 
conimission which rendered some service, 
and it is hoped the State will in the near 
future provide for the establishment of a 
permanent commission. The Arkansas 
Library Association has asked the legis- 
lature to make provisions for a library 
division in the State department of edu- 
cation. In Florida several attempts have 
been inade to secure a library commission 
for the State. Bills have been introduced 
in the legislature for several successive 
sessions, and some ground has been 
gained, as shown by a large number of 
favorable votes at each succeeding ses- 
ston. The sentiment for it seems to be 
growing, and the Florida State Library 
Association continues to back it enthu- 
silastically. 
Commission Bill Fai'ed in South Carolina 


A bill to establish a library commission 
was introduced into the legislature of 
South Carolina in 1920, but failed of pas- 
sage. The intention of the friends of 
library advancement is to continue the 
movement for such a commission until it 
is obtained. The total number of St:utes 
in the Union now having library comunis- 
sions is 88, of which 11 are in the South, 
as already mentioned, if we include 
Maryland and Missouri. 

Last year Gov. T. C. McRae, of Arkan- 
sas, inaugurated a great drive in this 
State to “put more life into a forward 
educational movement.” I do not know 
an executive in any Commonweaith in 
the Union who has fought more fear- 
lessly and loyally for the canse of mabtie 
education. The three definite objectives, 
according to Governor McRae, were: 

To place a library costing at least $100 
In every school in the State. 
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To afford opportunity for every illit- 
erate adult to learn how to read and 
write. / 

To make a survey of all primary and 
secondary schools in the State “in order 
to know just what we lack and therefore 
more intelligently to go to werk to se- 
cure just what we need.” 

This survey was made in 1922 under 
the direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Arkansas at Boltom of List 


Arkansas is deficient in libraries, espe- 
cially for rural communities, and ranks 
at the bottom of the list of States in the 
number of books. Statistics show 37 
books to every 1,000 people in Arkansas. 
According to an off-hand approximation, 
there are over 800 books for every thou- 
sand people in the United States. 

The report of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission records approximately 
75,000 rural readers. Of these, 60,000 
are reached by travellng librarles. Of 
these latter, 12,000 were sent into dif- 
ferent parts of the State from January, 
1921, to June, 1922. The commission 
has 18,000 books and pamphlets for cir- 
culation. Nearly 5,000 volumes on spe- 
cial subjects were sent to 3,000 readers. 
There were 10,000 copies of books for 
boys and girls of Oklahoma distributed 
during the year. The national library 
standing of this State was ralsed five 
places. 

According to the report of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission for 1922, Mis- 
souri has 31 tax-supported publie llbra- 
ries, 2 partly supported by taxatlon, and 
2 wholly by endowment, all serving the 
public without charge. In round num- 
bers 3,400,000 people live in the State. 
Of these 1,500,000 live in towns or cities 
having tax-supported llbrary servlee, and 
1,900,000 are without llbrary service ex- 
cept through the State Library Commis- 
sion. No county is yet organized under 
the county library law adopted in 1921, 
but two counties are contributing money 
to publie libraries for service to their 
respective residents. The proposed new 
State constitution recommends the levy- 
ing of a public-library tax by any city 
or county, in addition to all other taxes 
levied. 


County Library System is Best 


All the States have legal provisions for 
public libraries in cities and towns, but 
there are still several which have not 
provided for rural public libraries. The 
form of library organization which now 
seems generally considered best for sup- 
plying rural service is the county system ; 
and within the past five years one-half 
of the States have passed important 
county library laws. Of these, 17 were 


new enactments on the subject, and 
the remaining 7 were amendments of 
older acts. Laws of the county type 
usually provide for the maintenance of 
a central library at the county seat or 
other important center and of branches 
in outlying towns. A county library 
board is generally created, and thls board 
is authorized either to erect a new 
library or to contract with one already 
existing in a city or town for the exten- 
slon of its service throughout the county. 
Laws also provide for or contemplate 
traveling collections of books and dis- 
tributing stations at schoolhouses and 
other strategic points. 


System of State Aid is Necessary 


In order to aid the poorer and more 
backward counties and communities in 
establishing public libraries, a system of 
State aid is necessary, similar to the 
system of State aid for maintaining 
schools in the progressive educational 
States. Equality of opportunity may 
thus be established throughout a State. 
The county law is generally of the “ local 
eption’”’ type. The people of the county 
must vote to establish and malntain a 
library before one can be organized and 
put into operation. In the average State, 
with its 60 or more countles, unequal in 
wealth and other facilities, it is llkely 
to take a long time to make library sery- 
ice universal and uniform. The progres- 
sive communities will early avall them- 
selves of the provisions of the law, but 
State aid seems to be the remedy for the 
counties where the voters are backward, 
indifferent, or tax shy. 

Out of a total of 29 States of the 
Union which now have county library 
laws, 10 are Southern States, including 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana (for par- 
ish libraries), Maryland, MIssisslppi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and ‘Texas. Those 
States of the South which have no 
county library laws are Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Florida, Georgid, and Virginia. 
In nearly all of these, movements to se- 
eure county library legislation are in 
progress. 

Nine Laws Enacted Since 1915 


As an evidence of how recent a devel- 
opment the county library is in the 
South, it should be noted that of the 10 
States just named, the county library 
laws of 7 were enacted during the period 
from 1917 to 1921, and none of them 
were in existence prior to 1915 except 
Maryland, where the law was enacted in 
1898. These laws have not yet been in 
operation long enough to test thoroughly 


their working qualities and to show 
their results. 
Mississippi does not possess a_ city 


with a population over 25,000, and is 
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almost wholly rural. The Mississippi 
law of 1920 permits counties with an as- 
sessed valuaticn of over $18,000,000 to 
appropriate not more than $3,000 annu- 
ally toward the support of one or more 
public libraries in the county. Only nine 
counties in the State can qualify under 
this law, and of these only three are now 
contributing to the support of libraries. 


Libraries Few in Negro Districts 


In some of the other counties of this 
group there are no public libraries, 
negroes outnumbering the whites by sev- 
eral hundred per cent. Mississippi is 
one of the two States in the Union 
whose colored population exceeds the 
white. The Mississippi Library Asso- 
ciation tried to secure the passage of a 
better county library law by the leg- 
islature of 1922, but failed in the at- 
tempt. 

In Georgia a constitutional amend- 
ment removing the present limit of tax- 
ation is necessary before a county 
library law can be enacted. The friends 
of library promotion in the State have 
already tried to secure this amendment 
and doubtless will continue their ef- 
forts until suecess Is achieved. 

Plans have been made to introduce a 
county library bill in the Oklahoma 
Legislature ag soon as there is a pros- 
pect of its passage. Such a bill was not 
introduced in 1921 because the outlook 
for its success at that time was not 
promising. I am not informed as _ to 
whether a bill was introduced in the re- 
eent session of the legislature or not. 


County Government Characteristic of South 


It is particularly a natural devetop- 
ment in the South to make the county 
the supporting unit of the library. In 
this section the county has always been 
the important unit in local government, 
so Imporant In fact that Hart in his 
Actual Government refers to the county 
government as the southern type, in 
contrast to the town or township found 
in New England. In the South, county 
librarles follow naturally after county 
high schools, county school boards, 
county health boards, county nurses, 
and county poor relief, 

One of the chief reasons for the slow 
library development in the South lies 
in the large and widely Scattered rural 
population, the small number of cities, 
and the smallness of the towns. In 
Massachusetts, with a library in every 
town, there are 479 persons to the 
square mile, while Georgia, the largest 
State in geographical extent east of the 
Mississippi River, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina have 49, 52, and 55, 
respectively. Massachusetts has a rural 
population of 5.2 per cent, compared 
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with 75 per cent in Georgia, 80.8 per 
cent in North Carolina, and 82.5 per 
cent in South Carolina. Massachusetts 


has 113 cities with a population over 
5,000, while Georgia has only 26, North 
Carolina 27, and South Carolina 14. 
With so small a rural population as that 
of Massachusetts, it is not a difficult 
matter to place libraries within walk- 
ing distance of any citizen. It is a 
rather different matter when 80 per cent 
of the population is living in villages 
or open country. 
Southern Librarians Well Organized 


The librarians of all the Southern 
States except Louisiana are organized 
in State associations, which enable them 
to exert their collective strength to pro- 
mote library interests. Most of the meas- 
ures for library development which have 
been enacted into law in recent years 
had their origin in plans originally made 
by the library associations. Effective 
support of plans for library development 
has also been given by the women’s clubs 
and by the educational associations. A 
majority of the State library associa- 
tious of the South are affiliated with 
the American Library Association, and 
have its national support. 

The southern librarians have also 
recently strengthened their position for 
effective promotion of library interests 
by organizing into regional associations. 
At a conference held last November in 
Signal Mountain Hotel at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion was organized with a membership 
representing the Southeastern States. 
Just previously, in October, 1922, the 
Southwestern Library Association was 
organized at Austin, Tex., “to promote 
library service in the Southwestern 
States and old Mexico.” These examples 
show how the librarians of the South have 
recently been perfecting their organiza- 
tion. With these united and organized 
forces at work the prospect now seems 
bright for a direly needed forward move- 
ment all along the line in library develop- 
ment in this vast section of our country. 

School Library Extension Vitally Important 


Besides development of its public 
libraries, the South also greatly needs 
an extension of its systems of school 
libraries, which are of vital importance. 
Much progress has been made in the 
past decade in the development of both 
public and school libraries in the South, 
but much remains to be accomplished. 
In the matter of high-school libraries, 
the recommendations of the committee 
on library organization and equipment 
of the department of secondary educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion are excellent guides for improve- 
ment. 
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Unlimited Opportunity for Service 

As a final word may I suggest that the 
librarian has an unlimited opportunity 
for service? Of the many inventions and 
discoveries that were made on the thresh- 
old of our modern era, such as the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the compass, the 
introduction of gunpowder into Europe, 
the printing press had the most far-reach- 
ing effect upon civilization. Thus a dis- 
Semination of knowledge and culture be- 
came possible which was hitherto un- 
dreamed and impossible. Knowledge is 
power, virtue, and wealth. According 
to the French philosopher, Amiel, Jesus 
enlightened by making better and 
Socrates made better by enlightening. 
Ignorance, vice, and poverty are cor- 
relates. The librarian who makes books 
accessible and nurtures the habit and 
love of reading is engaged in one of the 
noblest callings. His is a missionary en- 
terprise which at once imparts knowl- 
edge, destroys vice, creates wealth, 
fosters citizenship and multiplies happi- 
ness. 


wy 


To Relieve Congestion in Township 
High School 


Recommendations for the development 
of the high school of Oak Park and 
River Forest Towuship, Ill., with pro- 
vision for the growtli of the population, 
were made by a survey committee con- 
sisting of W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, city 
schools division, United States Bureau of 
Education; H. A. Hollister, professor of 
education, University of Illinois; and 
W. S. Gray, dean, scliool of education, 
University of Chicago. An ideal solution 
of the educational problem of the town- 
ship would include the establishmeut of 
junior high schools and a junior college, 
according to the committee; but since 
the present law for the establishment of 
township high-school districts would not 
permit the levy of the additional tax 
necessary for establishing junior high 
schools and a junior college, and since 
the districts are at present taxed to a 
maximum limit, it is not possible to un- 
dertake these improvements in the school 
system at this time. 

To remedy the congestion of the high 
school the committee suggests that addi- 
tions be made to the present building, 
and the school day lengthened from six 
periods to seven. These changes will 
take care of the school’s growth for four 
or more years, according to the commit- 
tee’s estimate, and in the meantime it is 
possible that the school laws of Illinois 
will be modified so as to provide for the 
organization of junior high schools and a 
junior college. 


Personal Conference the Best 
Weapon 


High-School Fraternities May Often Be 
Successfully Combated by Persuasion 
Directed to the Leaders. 


By JOSEPH G. MASTERS 
Principal Central High Schoo!, Omaha 


Altes studying high-school fraterni- 
ties for a long time, I doubt very 
much whether the coherence method is 
the best approach toward a solution for 
this general problem. I am inclined to 
think that it would be much better if 
schoolmen would take the leaders of the 
clubs into their confidence and talk over 
the whole matter of clubs and fraterni- 
ties with such students. Iam inclined to 
think that the troublesome matter of fra- 
ternities may be solved or helped in 
many cases (perhaps not all) by a frank 
conference between the principals and 
deans of the high school on the one hand 
and the leaders of clubs and fraternities 
on the other, 

Doubtless this matter will have to be 
taken up most carefully and the very 
best faculty man talk to just one, two, or 
three of the leaders at first. The lodg- 
ment of an idea is a powerful factor, 
after all, once it secures a foothold by 
taking up the whole problem of fairness, 
generosity, and democratic attitude, 
which every high-school] student ought to 
have with other students, and letting 
this matter work itself out in their think- 
ing. I believe that a great many stu- 
dents can be brought to a much more 
exalted position than the somewhat self- 
ish and snobbish attitude held by mem- 
bers of these organizations. I think that 
the whole matter will take a year or two 
at least to work itself out or to work in 
and through the school. 

We have proceeded somewhat in that 
manner here at Central High School this. 
year, and while our school authorities 
have not come out very far in the open 
and have not made it their plan or pur- 
pose to have many conferences with the 
students, they have from time to time 
thrown out suggestions and hints and 
have pointed out the more or less selfish 
and unfair qualities which such groups, 
after all, must really mean. 

These suggestions, together with sev- 
eral from the outside—also the fine out- 
standing attitude of the boys theni- 
selves—have caused eight of our juniors 
to renounce their clubs and to, step out 
frankly and say that they believe clubs 
are a very great harm to the finer loyalty 
and finer democracy and spirit of Cen- 
tral High School, 
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Recreative Possibilities of Motor Trucks 


Americans Do Not Use Their Legs Enough. Trucks Advantageous in 
Encouraging School Hikes and as Adjuncts to Playgrounds. Cost Is 
Negligible When Compared with Benefits 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 
Oberlin, Ohio 


T WAS in the summer of 1918 
I that I became convinced of the 
recreative possibilities of the 
motor truck. JI had charge of the 
athletics in and around the camp at 
Blois, in France. But the men had for 
the most part either been gassed or 
wounded or were sick at our camp. 
They were in no condition to take part in 
strenuous athletics. My job was mainly 
the discovery of means that would take 
them into the open air without requir- 
ing severe exercise. The result was a 
series of excursions of different kinds. 
We took two parties a day through the 
beautiful chateau of Blois; we had a 
walking trip nearly every afternoon 
into the environs of the city on which 
we often had two or three hundred 
men; J ran three special trolley trips 
each week to the chateaux of Amboise, 
Chaumont, and Chamberd; I had a spe- 
cial trip by train once or twice a week 
to Orleans; but the most satisfactory of 
ail our excursions were the trips by 

motor truck. 

Auto Excursions for Sick Soldiers 


The army gave me the use of three 
motor trucks for the purpose. We 
seated these with benches from the Y 
hut, so as to carry 35 men comfortably 


in each truck. We made about two 
trips a week on an average, and to 
many different places. We carried one 
or two milk cans of coffee, a great 
hamper or hampers of sandwiches, 
canned beans, salmon, etc. Our trip 


usually took us to the grounds of some 
outlying chateau or to one of the 
national forests where, in some secluded 
spot, we could build a fire, warm our 
coffee, play a few games, go swimming, 
or visit the chateau. We spent the day 
outdoors, getting back about supper 
time. We had various adventures with 
drunken drivers and trucks that failed 
to return for their load at the right 
time, but on the whole the trips were 
satisfactory and much enjoyed by the 
men. Later I offered the Y a plan for 
a series of trips by Army trucks that 
would have covered France at little 
expense, but nothing was done about it. 
Since that time I have advocated that 
a motor truck or bus should be a part 
of every recreation system. 


The American people have been in the 
past the one people in the world who do 
not walk. In Germany one all-day walk- 
ing trip every month is a part of the school 
program, while walking trips of a week to 
a month are not infrequent. Much the 
Same is true of Austria, Scandinavia, and 
Denmark—or was before the war. In this 
country we do not have the long centuries 
of recorded history behind us. We have 
not accumulated castles, battle fields, and 
historie and literary associations to the 
same extent. Our cities are farther 
apart. We do not have so many pic- 
turesque local customs and traditions. 
We have no national walking clubs. It 
is only natural that we should not have 
had the same enthusiasm for walking 
that is found abroad. Yet practically all 
the physical exercise of the animal world 
lies in locomotion. Other forms occupy 
such a minor place as exercise that they 
are scarcely worth mentioning. 

Arm Movements Give Little Exercise 


When man assumed the upright form 
he released his front legs for movements 
other than locomotion. The movement of 
these fore legs of ours represent all our 
higher skills and coordinations, but they 
have little significance as exercise. Less 
than 10 per cent of our muscle mass is on 
them or connected with them. At least 
95 per cent of all the energy most of us 
exert is nothing but walking. We raise 
our weight by the arms in chinning a bar 
or climbing a rope and think ourselves 
strong if we can do it 10 or a dozen 
times, but we must lift the same weight 
at every step all day long and we think 
nothing of it. <A little girl of 8 or 10 
will jump a rope from 100 to 200 times 
and not merely lift her weight each time 
but lift it with great rapidity, a much 
niore difficult thing. Most of us who are 
tired at night are tired because we have 
never learned to walk, and have not de- 
veloped the muscles for it. Walking is 
the fundamental motion in physical ex- 
ercise from the animal world up. It is 
the one form that we keep up until we 
totter into our graves. We may do it 
with unabated vigor until 70, as Weston 
has shown us. The physical-training sys- 
tem that does not provide for walking is 
leaving Hamlet out of the play. 
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We are getting a new interest in walk- 
ing through the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, playgrounds, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
other agencies. But the great obstacle to 
the shore half-day walks such as are most 
popular with us is that it usually takes 
a 4 or 5 mile trip to get out of the city. 
These 4 or 5 miles are usually pavement, 
hard on the feet and hard on the muscles, 
and of little interest. Often the street 
car does not go in the direction in which 
we wish to go. If we can take the hikers 
to the edge of town by motor bus and let 
them walk from there and meet them 
there again at night, it will greatly in- 
crease the attendance. 


Playground Camp Not Expensive 


The summer camp is becoming more 
popular every summer. The private 
camp is expensive; the municipal or play- 
ground camp is not much more expensive 
than living at home. Every child ought 
to get out of the city for two weeks to 
two months every summer. The children 
might do most of the work and perhaps 
raise most of the vegetables consumed at 
these camps as they become permanent, 
and so reduce the expense to a minimum. 
But again, the great trouble with the 
camp is its difficulty of access. It should 
be secluded from the railroad station or 
ear line. The children were taken to the 
playground camp of Los Angeles, 75 miles 
away, by motor bus. It is the easiest 
way if the distances are not too great. 

The picnic or excursion should be a 
feature in every recreation system. It is 
always possible, if there is a truck or 
bus to take out the crowd. One truck 
ean transport 200 children to a picnic 
ground 5 miles away in four trips and at 
just about the times they naturally want 
to go, for some will be at the playground 
at 8, others at half past, others at 9, and 
others at 9.80 or 10. It would be well 
to give every playground such a day once 
a week. One truck could thus provide 
such entertainment for six playgrounds. 
The expense of transporting 200 children 
10 miles would not be more than 10 cents 
each and should not be more than 5 if 
the janitor or one of the play directors 
drives the truck. Such a wagon solves 
the problem of transporting the children 
to the lesser meets or tournaments, where 
only two playgrounds are competing, and 
to the old swimming hole. 

On certain occasions much longer trips 
might well be made. In the summer of 
1921 the Boy Scouts of Logan, Utah, fit- 
ted out a Ford truck like a sight-seeing 
auto by building up a bank of seats. 
They stored provisions and bedding be- 
neath the high seats. They made a trip 
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of two weeks through Yellowstone Na- 
tlonal Park with 35 boys, covering some- 
thing over a thousand miles. ‘The entire 
expense for meals, gas, oil, and repairs 
was less than a dollar each per day. 

Can a recreation system or a city 
afford such a system of motor recrea- 
tion? Of course it can. The parents are 
taklng the children constantly on much 
more expensive trips in private autos. 
The per capita expense is largely de- 
creased by having a load. Children do 
not weigh much. Before the war many 
of the bus lines in California were carry- 
ing adults for a cent a mile, with a redneed 
fare fora roundtrip. Wehave no reason 
to think that the business was not profit- 
able. The playground wagon can carry 
passengers much cheaper than the regular 
bus. It will get all its passengers at one 
place and unload them at one place, so 
that it will not need to stop constantly to 
take up or let off passengers. This prob- 
ably represents the loss of about half the 
power by the ordinary bns, as well as a 
great strain on the mechanism. The bus 
weiglis several times as much as the pas- 
sengers. It costs nearly as much to run 
empty as lt does with a load. The play- 
ground bus which carries free will 
always be loaded. Another expense of 
the regular interurban is the chauffeur. 
In many cases a janitor, caretaker, or 
play director might drive the recreation 
bus. In this way it might be possible 
to bring the expense down to $10 a day 
per machine, or $1,000 to $1,500 per sum- 
mer, an almost negligible amount in any 
good-sized system. 


Use Country Busses for City Children 


If regular school busses of large size 
are pnrchased, the initial cost will be 
from $2,000 to $2,500, which may block 
the enterprise at the doorstep. How- 
ever, such cars are needed constantly by 
every school system. How can any class 
study geography effectively without go- 
ing to see lakes, rivers, hills, forests, 
ete.? Such a school wagon could be used 
continuously by the school system. 
Many of the smaller towns now have 
consolidated schools, to which the chil- 
dren are transported by school wagons. 
These wagons are all subsidized by the 
State and largely paid for out of State 
school money. The country needs them 
during the school year, the city during 
the summer. Why not reverse the tide 
in the summer and use them then to take 
city children into the country? 
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Students coming from other countries 
to study in Italian universities may have 
tuition fees remitted for the first two 
years lf they are in needy circumstances, 
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Cities Maintaining School Research 
Bureaus 
Compiled by BERTHA Y. HEBB 


California.—Fresno, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, San Diego, 
Santa Ana, 

Colorado.—Colorado Springs, Denver. 

Conneetieut.—New Britain. 

Delaware.—Wilmington. 

Georgia.— Atlanta. 

Idaho.—Lewiston. 

Illinois —Chicago, Decatur, Rockford. 

Indiana.—La Fayette, Indianapolis. 

Towa.—Council Blnffs, Des Moines, 
Dubuque. 

Kansas.—Emporia, Topeka. 

Kentucky. Louisville. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans, 

e Maryland.—Baltimore. 
Massachnusetts.— Boston. 
Miehigan.— Battle Creek, 

Rapids, Highland Park, Jackson. 
Minnesota.—Duluth, Hibbing, 

apolis, St. Paul. 

AMissouri.—lKxansas City. 

Nebraska.—Lincoln, Omaha. 

New Jersey.—Irvington, 
Newark, Trenton. 

New York.—Binghamton, Jamestown, 
Mount Vernon, New York, Rochester, 
Schenectady. 

Ohio.—Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Martins Ferry, Warren, Youngstown. 

Oklahoma.—Ardmore, Muskogee, Tulsa. 

Oregon.—Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—Easton, Erie, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Wilkins- 
burg. : 

South Dakota.—Aberdeen. 

Teras.—BGeaumont, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio. . 

Virginia.—Roanoke. 

Washington.—Seattle. 

West Virginia.—Wheeling. 

Wiseonsin.—Isenosha, Milwaukee, 
Superior, West Allis. 


Ww 
Systematic Course of Study in 
Art Appreciation 


Grand 


Minne- 


Montclalr, 


Color reproductions of 100 great paint- 
ings will be displayed in the classrooms 
of the elementary schools of New York 
City and distributed to the individual 
pupils, according to plans for a system- 
atic course of study in art appreciation. 
Each of the grades has been assigned 
certain pictures. Among those which 
will be studied in the ninth grade are: 
Alexander, The Ring; Chase, Still Life; 
Hitcheock, Flower Girl in Holland; Innes, 
Peace and Plenty and After a Summer 
Shower. A syllabus to aid teachers in 
giving thls work has been prepared, in- 
cluding a short history of painting and 
biographical sketches of artists. 


Educators of the World 
Will Confer 
Conference Will Be Divided Into Two 


Groups. Discuss Cooperation and Dissem- 
ination of Information 


O WORK OUT definite objectives for 
education’s contribution to world 
welfare is the purpose of the World 
Conference on Education which will be 
held in San Francisco, June 28—July 6, 
in connection with the annnal meeting 
of the National Education Association. 
The maln work of the conference will 
be to develop through daily exchange of 
Ideas a working program for edneation 
that is unversally applicable. The con- 
ference has been divided into groups and 
each group wlll consider a set of prob- 
lems under a general topic, such as 
Internatlonal cooperation, which is the 
first topic on the agenda. The results 
of the study of these problems will be 
presented to the conference as a whole, 
and when the various proposals have 
been approved by the conference they 
will be adopted as part of a working 
program for education in all countries, 
and recommended to the various govern- 
ments. 
Educational Attachés for Embassies 


To make the educational experience 
of each nation quickly available to all 
other nations, it has been suggested that 
educational attachés be provided for all 
embassies and legations. These workers 
will investigate educational conditions in 
various countries and spread the results 
of thelr studies. Whether or not the 
conference should recommend that the 
various governments should appoint such 
attachés will be one of the problems 
taken up by the group whose main topic 
Is international cooperation. Whether 
governments should provide a reasonable 
sum to send mature graduate students 
to study educational movements in for- 
eign countries, and whether the confer- 
ence should take steps to form a per- 
manent federation of educational as- 
sociations and institutions will also be 
considered by this group. 

Internationa! Exchange of Information 


Dissemination of educational informa- 
tion will be the subject of study by the 
second group, Which will consider such 
means as universal library service, ex- 
change of articles and periodicals, and 
correspondence among school children as 
promoted by the Junior Red Cross. As 
a step toward eliminating prejudice and 
intolerance among peoples, another 
group will consider the establishment of 
a study of world civics and ethics, ex- 
change of teachers and professors, and 
cooperation in preparing textbooks. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT, Librarian, Bureau of Education 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. School 


savings banking, including the stand- 
ard method approved by the American 
bankers association, Savings bank di- 
vision. Published for the American 
bankers association. New York, The 
Ronald press company, 1928. xi, 174 
p. front., plates, forms. 12°. 


Describes in detail the method of han- 
dling school savings banking which was ap- 
proved by the American bankers assocla- 
tion in 1922 after. experimenting with 
various systems. Three requisites for any 
school savings plan are indicatcd—first, 
every pupil should be a regular partici- 
pant in the school banking system; second, 
no effort to divert this work away from 
banking and into investment or sales 
schcmes of any kind should be tolerated ; 
third, the success and value of each instal- 
Jation ean not be measured or dctermined 
without accurate records of results. The 
book also reviews the whole subject of 
thrift work in the schools, with state- 
ments by educators and bankers regard- 
ing the aims and results of the movement. 


ASHBY, ARTHUR W. and BYLES, PHOEBE 
G. Rural education. Oxford, New 
York [etc.] Oxford university press, 
WPS 2A, 1S, 

A report of an Inquiry eonducted in 
1920 under the auspices of the Oxford 
National educatlon associatlon and the 
Horace Plunkett foundation. Published 
under the auspices of the Horaee Plunkett 
foundation, 

This Is a survey of rural educational 
eonditions in Oxfordshire, England, and 
covers both the elementary schools ana 
training for adolescents and adults by 
means of evening schools, social centers, 
etc. While the present situation is un- 
satisfactory in general, nevertheless much 
is found to afford encouragement and to 
suggest how readily great progress might 
be made. 


GESELL, ARNotD. The preschool child 


from the standpoint of public hygiene 
and education. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Houghton Mifflin company 
[1923] xvi, 264 p. 12° (Riverside 
textbooks in education; ed. by E. P. 
Cubberley.) 


This work brings out the significance of 
the preschool period, which up to recent 
years had been neglected by social workcrs. 
The World War gave a: great impetus to- 
ward Increased recognition of the impor- 
tanee of this age of ehildhood. The pro- 
blems of child eare, feeding, health, nutri- 
tion, diseases, abnormalitles, preventive hy- 
giene, and mental hygiene, and the dis- 
semination among parents of proper ideas 
as to the care, nurture, training, and in- 
struction of their ehildren, together with 
maternity hygiene, are discussed in this 
volume. 


GoODSELL, WILLYSTINE. The education 


of women: its social background and 


its problems. New York, The Macmil- 
lan company, 1923. xii, 378 p. 8°. 


This is an all-round study of the pres- 
ent aspects of the question of woman’s 
“sphere” and of her proper education and 
voeational training. Since the matter is 
now in a transitional stage, the most 
which the writer can undertake to do is 
to point out the more crucial problems, to 
present such facts as seem reasonably as- 
Sured, to indicate tendencies, and to forc- 
cast thelr desirable outcomes In the light 
of reflective experience. A historical sketch 
of the education of women is given, and 
the following topics are discussed: Col- 
lege women and the marriage rate, Sex 
differentlation In education, Cultural versus 
vocational education, Vocational education 
of working girls, Social education of women, 
Manners and morals, Health and the 
woman, Values in education. A list of se- 
lected readings follows each chapter. 


HINEs, Hartan C. A guide to educa- 


tional measurements; a manual on the 
use of educational statistics, intelli- 
gence tests, and educational measure- 
ments in determining the ability, 
achievement, and classification of 
school children. Boston, New York 
[ete.], Houghton Mifflin company 
[1923]. xxiii, 270 p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The author has produced a_ textbook 
which presents in one volume the elements 
of statistical procedure, intclligence testing, 
and the use of a selected list of educational 
tests and measures eovering both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school fields. 
The scope of the manual accordingly in- 
eludes statisticai methods, the measure- 
ment of mental ability, and the measure- 
ment of achievement. A _ selected list for 
an examiner’s ‘‘ three-foot shelf of teste” is 
also suggested. 


Kons, 8. C. Intelligence measurement ; 


a psychological and statistical study 
based upon the block-design tests. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. xii, 312 p. front. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


According to L. M. Terman in the pref- 
ace, the block-design test described in this 
volume is superior to most performance 
tests, which, In the upper ranges of Intelli- 
gence especially, have but little differen- 
tiatIng value, sImply because they do not 
draw heavily enough upon the _ higher 
mental processes. The author hopes that 
this study will yield somethIng toward a 
fullcr understanding of the general prob- 
lem of the nature of mind. 


LENNEs, N. J. The teaching of arithme- 


tic. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. x, 486 p. tables, diagrs. 
8° 

Part I of this book takes up various gen- 
eral problems bearing on the teaching of 
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arithmetie, under the hcads of formal dis- 
eipline, methods of learning and teaching, 
and motivation. The spccial problems ip 
arithmetic teaching are treated in Part II. 


Link, Henry C. Education and industry. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 
1235 cv, 265 p. 8°. 


This study undertakes to show how edu- 
cation may be mdde more practical in the 
field of its relation to industry. The au- 
thor limits himsclf to those aspects of the 
subject in wbich le has had actual expe- 
rience. 


McMurry, CHartes A. How to organize 


the curriculum. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1923. vii, 358 eel 2. 


During the past 30 years the elementary 
common-school curriculum has become en- 
larged by the addition of a large number 
of new subjects, which have not been com- 
bined and organized iuto a harmonious 
whoic. The purpose intended of enriching 
the curriculum and relating it more closely 
to real life has been defeated bv overload- 
ing the school program with a multiplicity 
of studies, so that time is available for only 
a sketchy and sapless teaching of cach sub- 
ject. Prof. McMurry brings out In this 
book the importance of implanting real 
vital ideas in the minds of the children, and 
Suggests a method of bringing unity into 
the elementary curriculum. 


PHILLIPS, CLauDE A. Modern methods 


and the elementary curriculum. New 
York and London, The Century co., 
1923. xiii, 8389 p. 8°. (The Century 
education series, ed. by C. E. Chadsey. ) 


Scientific knowledge discovered by edu- 
cational psychology and experimental peda- 
gogy is applied by the author in stating 
significant aspects of the elementary cur- 
riculum in connection with the native in- 
stincts and capacities and ideational proc- 
esses of children. He also undertakes to 
bring into the child’s life all those valu- 
able experienccs in our modern life which 
have a particular claim on modern de- 
mocracy. A special cffort is made to pre- 
Sent the newest findings in educational 
theory and practice with regard to ele- 
mentary schools. 


Savitz, J. J. and others. Composition 


standards: how to establish them; by 
Jerohn J. Savitz, Myrtle Garrison 
Bates, D. Ralph Starry. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, inc. [1923] vii, 295 p. 
16 pl. 8°, 


The objects of this book are to show 
teachers of English how they may take 
advantage of the spontaneity and natural- 
ness of expression in children when they 
enter school; to develop a feeling of good 
English, and to establish skill In oral and 
written expression. SlIxtcen colored pictures 
for classroom use in the stimulation of 
expression are Included, and reports are 
presented of lessons bascd on this material 
which were given in the schools of Plain- 
field, N. J. 


SouTHArpD, Lypts. Institutional house- 


hold administration. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott company 
214 p. front., illus, forms. 
8°. (Lippincott’s institution manuals, 
ed. by B. R. Andrews.) 
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A Cooperative Project 
in Cataloguing 


An Unused Collection of Books Utilized 
To Teach Eighth-Grade Children the 
Methods and the Value of a Library 


By HELEN MARTIN, 


Children’s Librarian, Public Library, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HROUGH the coéperation of school 
and library a very interesting and 
somewhat novel form of the “ project ” 
was developed recently in Hast Cleve- 
land. Although in the nature of an ex- 
periment, it proved very successful, yet 
was so simple that it could be used in 
any school. 

The situation was this: In one of the 
larger schools of the city there was a col- 
lection of books, about 300 in number, 
which had been bought primarily for the 
use of the teachers. Through the lack 
of proper indexing and cataloguing, how- 
ever, the books lay unused on the shelves. 
The principal of the school appreciated 
their potential value and endeavored to 
find some simple but efficient method of 
making the collection serviceable. Ac- 
cordingly, the children’s librarian of the 
public library was asked to give an in- 
formal course of instruction in catalogu- 
ing to certain of the teachers, who would 
then in their leisure hours undertake the 
actual work of cataloguing. The chil- 
dren’s librarian, however, suggested that 
the problem be turned over to the pupils 
of the eighth grade, who should receive 
eredit for it as part of their English as- 
signment. 


Suggestion Received With Euthusiasm 


The plan was enthusiastically received 
by teachers and pupils alike. The chil- 
dren’s librarian went to the school and 
made an examination of the books pre- 
paratory to classifying them. In making 
the classification three points were kept 
in mind—that the material should be 
correlated with the course of study pre- 
scribed by the board of education; that 
the books would be used by teachers, who 
were adults; that the classification must 
be simple enough for the cataloguing 
staff, who were children, to understand. 
To mnieet this last problem the Dewey sys- 
tem, in vogue in the majority of libraries, 
was abandoned and a more simple one 
substituted. The first letter of the vari- 
ous subjects was adopted. For example, 
“S” stood for science, ‘‘H” for history, 
“i” for literature, and so on. One ex- 
ception to the general rule was made— 
all the story books were assigned “ J,” 
which is the letter used for fiction in the 
children’s room of the public library, and 
with which the boys and girls were 
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already familiar. The following is the 
complete classification. 


3. Biography. 
he Education. 

Includes books on teach- 
ing. 

t= Fairy tales, fables and 
mythology. 

G__ ee Geography and geographical 
readers. 

Also books on such sub- 
jects as tea, cotton, 
ete. 

Hae storys 
————- Stories. 
pas Literature. 


Readers and speakers. 
Poetry collections. 
Mea Musie and art. 
Includes folk dance 
music and ganies. 
Pictures. 
S_.__.... Science. 
Nature study, animals, 
- botany, ete. 
Physiology. 


Children Learned Principles of Cataloguing 


The course in instruction then began. 
The entire eighth grade of about 60 
pupils with notebooks in hand came with 
the English teacher to the library. The 
children’s librarian proceeded to explain 
the classification, a copy of which was 
presented to each pupil. A very com- 
plete talk on cataloguing followed, so 
that the children had certain definite 
rules and principles to follow. The proj- 
ect from then on was in charge of the 
teacher in English, who carried on the 
work at school during the time assigned 
tothe regular instruction in English. 
Each pupil was given at least two books, 
and to those who were naturally quicker 
at this new form of study than the 
others, three or four. To each book the 
pupil assigned the classification letter and 
made on teniporary slips all the catalogue 
ecards which he deemed necessary for the 
complete use of the book. After this step 
the entire set of cards for all the three 
hundred books was turned over to the 
children’s librarian, who revised the slips 
carefully and indicated the necessary 
changes. There was the keenest rivalry 
between the upper and lower sections of 
the grade as to which made the fewer 
mistakes, and in this particular case the 
honors went to the “ B”’ class. 

The next problem was to put the tem- 
porary slips into permanent form. For 
this purpose 12 of the pupils, who had 
access to typewriters, were chosen. These 
children then canie to the library where 
the approved library method of typing 
ecards was demonstrated. After the typ- 
ing had been completed by the children 
in their homes, the cards were again 


brought to the library and another prac- 
tical lesson in alphabetizing and filing 
of ecards was given. The cards were then 
placed in a small catalogue case which 
had been made by the boys of the eighth 
grade under the supervision of the man- 
ual training instructor and was copied 
after an approved library model. ‘The 
last lesson took the form of marking the 
backs of the books with the classification 
letter in ink. When this was finished 
the volumes were arranged in proper 
order on the shelves of the bookcase in 
the school, and the entire collection with 
the new and complete catalogue was 
turned over to the principal for the use 
of the teachers. In this very simple and 
inexpensive way was the useless school 
library made into an important and use- 
ful part of the school equipment. 

The project had far-reaching results; 
in the children it developed a sense of 
accuracy, neatness, an ability to judge 
of the content of any book, and an appre- 
ciation of the value of the public library. 
For teacher and librarian it gave new 
points of contact and a wider and more 


‘understanding sympathy for each other’s 


problems. 
wy 
New York City Is Facile Princeps 


More children attended the public 
schools of New York City in 1921 than 
attended the public schools of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis combined, according to a financial 
and statistical report just published by 
the New York City Board of Education. 
The average daily attendance in the day 
schools of New York was 824,915, while 
that of Chicago was less than half of 
that number, or 304,518. The average 
daily attendance in New York was also 
greater than the combined average daily 
attendance in Detroit, Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Newark, Washington, 
Buttalo, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Indianapolis, according to 
this report. 


wy 


Children between the ages of 13 and 
16 commit more crimes than children 
of other ages, according to a report by 
the Scottish National Juvenile Organi- 
zations. The greatest amount of mis- 
chief is done on Sunday, and most of 
it is done between 4 and 5 p. m., 
according to the report. 


ws 


Pupils in the New Haven public 
schools are taught to swim, a week 
each spring being set for instruction of 
boys and another for girls. 
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Peckham Pupils Build Their Own School 


Boys of Buffalo Vocational School Gain Valuable Experience 


and Save $15,000 to City. 


Do All Work Except Heavy Labor. 


Instructor Prepares Plans and Specifications 


By HIRAM E. GREINER 


ULILS of the woodworking classes 
Pp of Peckham Vocational School, of 

Buffalo, N. Y., are constructing 
their own school. The buildings now 
used to house Peckham Vocational School 
fire inadequate, so the school authorities 
asked the city council to appropriate 
$10,000 with which to purchase materials 
for building another unit, the boys of the 
woodworking classes to do all the work 
except the common labor. 

As a result of this appropriation 
granted by the city council a frame 
building 94 by 30 feet with an L 387 by 
32 feet is under construction on the 
school property. The building of the 
school unit is a purely educational proj- 
ect, but it is saving the taxpayers $15,000 
at the same time. The new building will 
contain a gymnasium, an assembly room, 
a wood-carving room, and classrooins. 

Everything that is educational from 
the drawing of the plans to the making 
of doors and trim will be done by the 
pupils in the school under the direction 
of their instructors. Purely manual 
labor, such as pouring concrete and the 
excavating, which is not considered edu- 
cational and is too heavy for the boys, 
has been done by laborers paid from the 
appropriation. 

The original plans and specifications 
have been worked out by Ralph C. Smith, 
the drafting instructor, under the direc- 
tion of William W. Miller, principal of 
the school. The drawings and the blue 
prints necessary for the actual building 
operations were done by the pupils of 
the drafting classes under Mr. Smith. 


More Interesting Than Abstract Theory 


There are about 100 boys in the Peck- 
ham Vocational School who will work 
on the project in its various aspects. 
Such a plan is far more interesting to the 
boys than merely working out abstract 
theories. It inspires the imagination of 
a boy to feel he is planning a school that 
he himself will use, that he is working on 
doors which are to be used In his own 
schoolhouse. 

“Actually to build their own school- 
house,” states Francis H. Wing, supervisor 
of industrial education of Buffalo, “ gives 
them a training and experience that will 
prove invaluable to them in their near- 
future occupation. It gives the boys an 
opportunity to see all forms of construc- 
tion. 


“The boys will make the forms for 
the concrete work, although common 1a- 
borers will pour the concrete. The pu- 
pils will make the window sash, door 
frames, trim, and all similar work.” 

Peckham Vocational School, like the 
three other vocational schools of Buffalo, 
specializes in one group of trades. Black 
Rock School specializes in sheet-metal 
trades, pattern making, and cabinetmak- 
ing; Elm School in automobile mechan- 
ics, printing, and pattern making; Peck- 
ham School in woodworking trades, in- 
cluding carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood 
finishing, and painting; Seneca School in 
electrical trades. Machine-shop practice 
is taught in all four vocational schools. 

All the vocational courses cover two 
years, but postgraduate work is offered 
in all schools, and this year several boys 
returned for the advanced work. An 
npplicant, to enter a vocational school, 
must be a graduate of the eighth grade 
of a public or parochial school. In all 
vocational instruction in Buffalo the pu- 
pil devotes one-half his time to actual 
shopwork, or practical jobs, and the 
other half to book instruction which 
closely parallels his shop instruction. 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


Hence, the instructors at the Peckham 
School are closely correlating all work in 
the construction of the new schoolhouse. 
For example, the mathematics classes 
have worked out inany problems relating 
to the building. They have made esti- 
mates of the amount of raw materials of 
the various kinds needed for the build- 
ing. This includes the amount of cement, 
gravel, and sand necded for walks and 
foundations, the materials needed for 
studding, joists, tlooring, sheathing, ete. 

The pitch of the roof, stair building, 
board measure, problems of millwork, 
such as the speed of circular and band 
saws, are parts of the trade-mathematics 
course. The boys take blue prints of 
the building and go out with their in- 
Structor to study the progress of the 
building at first hand, These are the 
boys who are actually doing the build- 
ing in the carpentry class or working in 
the mill or in the shop, and they study 
the inathematical problems related to all 
the building operations. 

The science of the trades becomes n 
live, vital subject, for they learn about 
stresses and strains, why the various 
kinds of lumber are better for some 
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purposes than for others, the necessity 
for certain sizes of timbers, the twisting 
strength of maple, ash, etc., compared 
with other kinds of lumber. The paral- 
lelogram of forces means more after this 
actual contact with construction prob- 
lems. 

The reading of blue prints, the hundred 
and one other problems of the drafts- 
man become vital, necessary processes. 

In the social subjects, English, com- 
mercial geography, industrial history, hy- 
giene, citizenship, the building of the 
new unit furnishes the bases for much 
interesting material. The classes in Eng- 
lish have prepared correct business forms 
for correspondence with manufacturers 
of the raw materials necded according 
to the various specifications. The mak- 
ing of contracts, bills for lumber, orders 
for materials, and the like have given 
the pupils new interests in these erst- 
while “dry” subjects, 

Furnishes Subjects for Debate 


Description, narration, argumentation, 
all receive added interest through this 
building project. Debates have been had 
on the sizes of rooms, uses to which the 
new building may be put, advantages 
and disadvantages for use as a com- 
munity center. Oral work in describing 
various processes of building gives nar- 
ration new life. Citizenship training is 
brought into play through discussion of 
how the money was appropriated, how 
it will be raised through taxes, the pro- 
tection of public property, ete. 

A splendid opportunity for teaching in- 
dustrial history is also afforded The 
present methods of building are com- 
pared with those of the Indian, the early 
Settler, and of the later stages of our 
national growth. The purpose of window 
panes, of shades, of artiticlal heating 
plants, all present interesting topics. 

The science of paints and the related 
subjects regarding wood finishing and 
painting is presented. More of this work 
is to be given next year, for it is believed 
that two years will be required to com- 
plete the building. 

Commercial geography, emphasizing 
the sources of raw materials and the 
processes of manufacture, becomes an- 
other interesting subject to the pupil as 
the new building brings up these topics. 
The need for transportation, by truck, 
by boat on canal, lake, or river, by rail- 
roads, by airplane, is studied. The 
methods of lumbering, of stone cutting, 
of manufacturing conerete and of steel 
and iron all come within the province of 
commercial geography. 

Hygiene emphasizes the necessity for 
rules insuring safety of employees; laws 
governing the worker as regards his con- 
ditions In the shop; propriety in his per- 
sonal appearance including dress suitable 
to liis job, and other considerations. 
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Library Progress in Southem 
States 


American Library Association Conference 
at Hot Springs. Chief Problem to Provide 
Reading Matter for Country Folks 


Bow public and institutional libraries 
in the South have made great ad- 
yances during recent years, and the situa- 
tion is now favorable for further gains 
for the library cause in this section. 
These facts were brought out at the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the Amerl- 
ean Library Association, whlch was held 
at Hot Springs, Ark., during the week of 
April 23, with an especially large repre- 
sentation of southern librarians attend- 
ing in addition to those from other sec- 
tions. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Edueation, who was the 
principal speaker at the opening session 
on Monday evening, ealled attentlon to 
the present economic prosperlty of the 
South, which affords an unprecedented 
opportunity for cultural development of 
the people. The chief problem confront- 
ing the libraries Is that of providing 
suitable reading matter for residents of 
the open country, who constltute the bulk 
of the southern population. Doctor Ti- 
gert spoke of the efficacy which the 
county library system has demonstrated 
for this purpose, and also mentioned the 
importance of State aid in promoting the 
establishment of local libraries and in 
supplying traveling libraries, etc. 

Recent library development in the 
Southwest and Southeast was described 
by Elizabeth H. West, State librarian of 
Texas, and Mary U. Rothrock, of the 
vawson McGhee Library, Jnoxville, 
Tenn. 

Capsheaf of Educational System 


The subject of school libraries was 
considered at the second general session, 
at which Joy E. Morgan, of Washington, 
D. C., declared universal free public 
library service to be the capsbeaf of our 
whole system of education. He also said 
that more money must be spent for public 
education in America, and that some of 
this money must be used to extend and 
improve both school and public libraries. 
This will be a good investment for our 
national welfare, since libraries develop 
the thinking power of citizens by in- 
dependent reading and study which con- 
tinue through life. 

The expanding responsibilities of the 
American Library Association were pre- 
sented by President George B. Utley at 
the third general session. As long as 
only 50 per cent of our population has 
access to a publicly owned book, he said, 
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the broad problem of library extension 
will continue to press upon librarians. 
Library extension should be energetically 
pushed while we have the ex-service 
man as anally. President Utley was fol- 
lowed by Rachel Sedeyn, of the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, who described library 
conditions in Belgium, and by Al- 
vin M. Owsley, national commander of 
the American Legion, who spoke of the 
work of his organization, particularly 
with reference to the elimination of 
illiteracy. Rural library extension, es- 
pecially by means of county libraries, 
was the subject of the final general ses- 
sion, which was addressed by several 
prominent specialists in this branch of 
the service. 

The varlous affiliated 
sections, and other groups, also had 
varied programs. Judson T. Jennings, 
librarian of the public library, Seattle, 
Wash., was elected president of the as- 
sociatlon for the ensuing year. The 
Bureau of Educatlon was represented at 
the conference by its librarian, Dr. John 
D. Wolcott. 
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To discuss with Mexican professors 
and students a program for the promo- 
tion of intelligent good will between the 
students of Mexico and of the United 
States, a group of college and university 
men will visit the City of Mexico from 
July 5 to August 18, They will study 
conditions in the city and attend the 
summer school of the University of 
Mexico. . 
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About 34,000 persons vislted the 
schools of Rochester, N. Y., during a 
“ Know your scliools week.” 
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In Art Pennsylvania Claims . 
Preeminence ~*~: 


American Art Founded by a Pennsylva- 
nian. State Was Pioneer in Every Field of 
Art. A Required School Subject ; 


ENNSYLVANIA claims leadershlp in 

American art. A report recently 
made public by the department of public 
instruction of that State enthusiastically 
upholds the claim. 

The report states that American art 
had its beglInning in Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing been founded by Benjamin West who 
was America’s first palnter. The first 
institutlon of the fine arts in this country 
was the Pennsylvania Academy, whose 
Influence has been most potential. Car- 
negie Institute, a sister institution, has, 
since its founding, been another great 
agency in the promotion and develop- 
ment of art. It established international 
exhibitions, giving to Pittsburgh the dis- 
tinctlon of being the only American city 
to have an annual art exhibit of inter- 
national scope. In this connection, New 
Hope is credited wlth being the greatest 
artist colony in Amerlca. 


Pennsyloania Led, the Others Followed 


Pennsylvanla, the report says, has been: 
the pioneer In all the fields of American 
art, having given to the country its first 
palnter, first sculptor, first frescoer, first 
etcher, and first illustrator, More than 
this, it ls claimed that the State has 
given the art world a most notable group. 
Among the painters, Abbey, Alexander, 
Cecilla Beaux, Mary Cassatt, Hamilton,. 
Hovenden, Anna Lea Merritt, Sargent, 
Tanner, and Vlolet Oakley, are Penn-- 
sylvanians by birth or adoptlon. 

Illustrating is said to be distinctively 
a Pennsylvania development, and in this. 
field Frost, Parrish, Reinhart, Allce- 
Barber Stevens, Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, and Jessie Wilcox Smlth consti-- 
tute an outstanding group. Joseph Pen- 
nell’s position in the art world is unique, 
being without a peer as an etcher and 
lithographer. Samuel Yellen is a su- 
preme figure in wrought iron; Mercer, in: 
tilling; D’Ascenzo, in stained glass; Bar- 
ber, in wood carving; E. P. Curtis and 
Jessie Gordon, in pottery; and Von. 
Stiegel, in glass. Particularly note-- 
worthy is the promlnence of women in 
these various fields. 

Now, that art has been put on the same: 
basis as any other subject in the Penn- 
sylvania school curriculum, it is expected’ 
to serve as a substantial foundation 
upon whlch to bulld and to be an invalu- 
able asset to the schools in the develop- 
ment of artistle tastes in the children; 
and, through them, an appreciation of 
artistic values in the people. 
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